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In  Teust. 
The  Story  of  a  Last  and  her  Lovsb. 

Chaptbb  XVI. 
good  advice. 

rE  dinner  to  which  the  fiunily  eat  down  after  this  ride  somewhat 
alarmed  the  stranger-relative  who  so  suddenly  found  himself, 
mixed  ap  in  their  afTairs.  He  thought  it  could  be  nothing  but  con- 
strained and  uncomfortable.  But  this  did  not  turn  out  to  he  the  case, 
Aone  knew  nothing  at  all  about  what  her  father  had  been  doing, 
and  &om  Kose's  light  nature  the  half  comprehended  scene  at 
luncheon,  when  her  mother  had  wept  and  her  father's  face  had  been 
like  a  thnndercloud,  had  already  faded  away.  These  two  unconscious 
members  of  the  party  kept  the  tide  of  affairs  in  flow.  They  talked 
as  usual — Anne  even  more  than  usual,  as  one  who  is  unaware  of  the 
critical  point  at  which,  to  the  knowledge  of  all  around,  he  or  she  is 
fltanding,  so  often  does.  She  gave  even  a  little  more  information 
than  was  called  for  about  her  visit  to  the  Woodheads,  being  in  her 
own  mind  half  ashamed  of  her  cowardice  in  staying  away  after  the 
scene  of  the  morning.  On  the  whole  she  was  glad,  she  persuaded 
herself,  of  the  scene  of  the  morning.  It  bad  placed  her  position 
beyond  doubt.  There  had  seemed  no  occasion  to  make  any  state- 
ment to  her  father  as  to  the  correspondence  which  he  had  not 
forbidden,  or  indeed  referred  to.  He  had  bidden  her  give  up  her 
lover,  and  she  bad  refused ;  but  he  had  said  nothing  about  the  lover's 
letters,  though  these  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  now  it 
was  well  that  he  should  know  the  exact  position  of  affairs.  She  had 
been  greatly  agitated  at  the  moment,  but  soon  composed  herself. 
And  in  her  desire  to  show  that  she  was  satisfied,  not  grieved  by 
what  had  happened,  Anne  was  more  than  usually  cheerful  and  com- 
municative in  her  talk. 

'  Fanny  is  very  happy  about  her  brother  who  is  comiog  home 
from  India.  He  is  to  be  here  only  six  weeks;  but  he  does  not 
gmdge  Uie  long  jotu-ney :  and  they  are  all  so  happy.' 

*  He  is  a  fool  for  his  pains,'  growled  Mr.  Mountford  from  the 
head  of  the  table.     '  I  don't  know  what  our  young  men  are  coming 
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to.  What  right  has  lie  to  euch  a  luxury?  It  will  cost  him  a 
hundred  pounds  at  the  least.  Six  weeks — he  has  not  been  gone  as 
many  years ' 

*  Four  years — that  is  a  long  time  vhen  people  are  fond  of  each 
other,'  said  Anne,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  smile.  Every  indi- 
vidual at  table  instantly  thought  of  the  absent  lover. 

'  ^e  is  thinking  that  I  will  be  dead  and  gone  in  four  years,  and 
she  will  be  free,'  the  angry  father  said  to  himself,  with  a  vindictive 
sense  that  he  was  justified  in  the  punishment  he  meant  to  inflict 
upon  her.  But  Anne,  indeed,  was  thinking  of  nothing  of  the 
kind,  only  with  a  viaioDary  regret  that  in  her  own  femily  there  was 
no  one  to  come  eager  over  sea  and  land  to  be  longed  and  prayed  for 
with  Fanny  Woodhead's  anxious  sisterly  motherly  passion.  This 
was  far,  very  &r  from  the  imagination  of  the  others  as  a  motive 
likely  to  produce  snch  a  sigh. 

'  A  brother  &om  India  is  always  anxiously  looked  for,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford,  stepping  in  with  that  half-compunctious  readiness  to 
succour  Anne  which  the  knowledge  of  this  day's  proceedings  had 
produced  in  her.  She  did  not,  in  fact,  know  what  these  proceedings 
had  been,  and  they  were  in  no  way  her  fault.  But  still  she  felt  a 
compunction.  'They  always  bring  such  quantities  of  things  with 
them,' she  added,  'An  Indian  box  is  the  most  delightful  thing  to 
open.     I  had  a  brother  in  India,  too ' 

'  I  wish  we  had,'  said  Rose,  with  a  pout.  Heathcote  bad  l«eD 
preoccupied :  he  had  not  been  so  *  attentive '  as  usual :  and  she 
wished  for  a  brother  instantly,  'just  to  spite  him,'  she  said  to  herself. 

'  Fanny  is  not  thinking  of  the  presents ;  but  Rose,  consider  you 
are  interested  in  it,  too — that  is  another  man  for  your  dance.' 

Bose  clapped  her  hands.  *  We  are  looking  up  I '  she  said. 
'  Twenty  men  from  Sandhurst,  and  six  from  Meadowlands,  and  I^ady 
Prayrey  Poule's  husband,  and  Fred  Woodhead  and  Willie  Ashley — 
for  of  course  Willie  is  coming ' 

'  A  dance  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  folly,'  said  Mr.  Mountford  ; 
'  even  in  sunmier  it  is  bad  enough  ;  but  the  only  time  of  the  year  for 
entertainments  in  the  country  is  when  you  have  warm  weather  and 
short  nights.' 

'It  was  because  of  Cousin  Heathcote,  papa.  It  is  not  often  we 
have  a  man,  a  real  relation,  staying  at  Mount.' 

'  Heathcote !  oh,  so  it  is  for  your  sake,  Heathcote  ?  I  did  not 
know  that  dancing  was  an  attribute  of  reasonable  beings  after  thirty,' 
Mr.  Mountford  said. 

Then  it  was  Anne  who  came  to  Heathcot«'s  aid.  *  You  are  not 
ah:aid  of  seeming  frivolous?'  she  said,  giving  him  the  kindest  look 
he  had  yet  seen  in  her  eyes ;  and  his  heart  was  touched  by  it :  he 
bad  not  known  that  Anne's  eyes  had  been  so  fine — 'and  it  will 
please  everybody.  The  country  requites  to  be  stirred  up  now  and 
then.  We  like  to  have  something  to  talk  about,  to  say  "  Are  you 
going  to  the  So-and-so's  on  the  2Sth  ?" ' 

;;,  Cookie 
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'  An  admirable  reason  certainly  for  trouble  and  expense.  If  you 
were  electioneering,  it  might  be  reasonable ;  but  I  presume  your 
woman's  rights  are  not  so  advanced  yet  as  that.  Miss  Anne  Mount- 
ford  can't  stand  for  the  county  I ' 

*  I  don't  think  she  is  likely  to  try,  father,'  said  Anne,  *  nhaterer 
mig^t  be  the  rights — or  wrongs.' 

'  You  most  not  think,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford 
anxiously,  *  that  Anne  has  anything  to  say  to  women's  rights.  She 
is  &r  too  sensihle.     She  has  her  own  ways  nf  thinking,  but  she  is 

no  more  absurd  or  strong-minded ' 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  weak-minded,  mamma,'  Anne  said, 
with  a  soft  laugh. 

And  then  little  more  was  said.  Mr.  Mountford  half  rose  and 
mnmhled  that  grace  after  meat  which  leaves  out  ail  the  more 
ethereal  part  of  the  repast  as,  we  suppose,  a  kind  of  uncovenant«d 
mercies  for  which  no  thanks  are  to  be  uttered,  and  after  a  while 
the  ladies  left  the  room.  It  was  cold,  but  the  whole  frosty  world 
outside  lay  enchanted  under  the  whitening  of  the  moon.  The  girls 
caught  up  fur  cloaks  and  shawls  as  they  went  through  the  ball,  and 
stepped  outside  involuntarily.  The  sky  was  intensely  blue;  the 
clouds  piled  high  in  snowy  masses,  the  moon  sailing  aereoely  across 
the  great  expanse,  veiling  herself  lightly  here  and  there  with  a  film 
of  vapour  wtueh  the  wind  had  detached  from  the  cloud-mountains. 
These  filmy  fragments  were  fioating  across  the  sky  at  extraordinary 
speed,  and  the  wind  was  rising,  whirling  xlown  showers  of  leaves. 
The  commotion  among  the  trees,  the  sound  of  the  wind,  the  rapid 
flight  of  the  clouds,  all  chimed  in  with  Anne's  mood.  She  took 
hold  of  her  sister's  arm  with  gentle  force.  '  Stay  a  little,  Rose — it 
is  all  quiet  inside,  and  here  there  is  so  much  going  on :  it  is 
louder  than  one's  thoughts/  Anne  said. 

'  What  do  you  meaU'  by  being  louder  than  your  thoughts  ?  Your 
thoughts  are  not  loud  at  all — not  mine  at  least :  and  I  don't  like 
those  dead  leaves  all  blowing  into  my  face ;  they  feel  like  things 
touching  you.     I  think  I  shall  go  in,  ^ne.' 

'  Not  yet,  dear.  I  like  it ;  it  occupies  one  in  spite  of  one's  self. 
The  lawn  will  be  all  yellow  to-morrow  with  scattered  gold.' 

'  You  mean  with  scattered  leaves ;  of  course  it  will,'  said  Rose. 
'  When  the  wind  is  high  like  this  it  brings  the  leaves  down  like 
anything.  The  lime  trees  will  be  stripped,  and  it  is  a  pity,  for  they 
were  pretty.  Everything  is  pretty  this  year.  Papa  has  been  in 
to  Hunaton,'  she  said,  abruptly,  looking  Anne  in  the  face ;  but  it  was 
very  difficult  even  for  Bose's  keen  little  eyes  to  distinguish  in  the 
moonlight  whether  or  not  Anne  kMna. 

Anne  took  very  little  notice  of  this  bit  of  news.  *  So  Saymore 
told  me.  Did  Mr.  Heathcote  see  the  church,  I  wonder?  I  hope 
some  one  told  him  bow  tine  it  was,  and  that  there  were  some  Mount- 
'ford  monuments.' 

'Do  you  know  what  papa  was  doing  in  Hunston,  Anne?     He 
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weot  to  see  Mr.  Loseby.  Mamma  made  quite  a  fuss  when  he  vent 
away.  She  would  not  tell  me  what  it  was.  Perhaps  she  did  not 
know  herself.  She  often  gets  into  quite  a  state  about  things  she 
doesn't  know.  Can  you  tell  me  what  papa  could  want  witb  Mr. 
Loseby  F  you  can  see  for  yourself  how  cioss  he  is  now  he  has  come 
back.' 

*  With  Mr.  Ix)seby?  no,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Bose.'  Anne  heard 
the  news  with  a  little  thrill  of  excitement.  It  was  rarely  that  Mr. 
Mountford  went  so  far;  very  rarely  that  he  did  anything  which, 
through  his  wife,  or  Saymore,  or  Rose  herself,  did  not  find  its  way  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  entire  household.  Anne  connected  the  in- 
cident of  the  morning  with  this  recent  expedition,  and  her  heart 
beat  faster  in  her  breast.  Well :  she  was  prepared ;  she  had  counted 
the  cost.  If  sbe  was  to  be  disinherited,  that  could  be  home — ^but  not 
to  be  untrue. 

'  That  means  you  will  not  tell  me,  Anne.  I  wonder  why  I  should 
always  be  the  last  to  know.  For  all  anyone  can  tell,  it  may  just  be 
of  as  much  consequence  to  me  as  to  you,  if  he  went  to  tamper  with 
his  will,  as  Mamma  said.  What  do  you  call  tampering  with  a  will  ? 
I  don't  see,'  cried  Rose  indignantly,  <  why  I  should  always  be  supposed 
too  young  to  know.  Moat  likely  it  is  of  just  as  much  consequence 
to  me  as  to  you.' 

'  Rose,'  cried  her  mother,  from  the  window, '  come  in — come  in  at 
once  I  How  can  you  keep  that  child  out  tn  the  cold,  Anne,  when 
you  know  what  a  delicate  throat  she  has  ? '  Then  Mrs.  Mountford 
gave  an  audible  shiver  and  shut  down  the  window  hastily ;  for  it  was 
very  cold. 

*  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you,  dear,'  Anne  said  gently.  *  But  you  are 
quite  right ;  if  there  is  any  change  made,  it  will  be  quite  as  im- 
portant to  you  as  to  me :  only  you  must  not  ask  me  about  it,  for  my 
father  doett  not  take  me  into  his  confidence,  and  I  dont  know.' 

'  You  don't  want  to  tell  me ! '  said  the  girl ;  but  this  time  Mrs. 
Mountford  knocked  loudly  on  the  window,  and  Rose  was  not  suffi- 
ciently emancipated  to  neglect  the  second  summons.  Anne  walked 
with  her  sister  to  the  door,  hut  tben  came  back  again  to  the 
sheltered  walk  under  the  windows.  It  was  a  melancholy  hour  when 
one  was  alone.  The  yellow  leaves  came  down  in  showers  flying  on 
the  wind.  The  clouds  pursued  each  other  over  the  sky.  The  great 
masses  of  vapours  behind  the  wind  b^an  to  invade  the  frosty  blue ; 
yet  still  the  moon  held  on  serenely,  though  her  light  was  more  and 
more  interrupted  by  sudden  blanks  of  shadow.  Anne  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  go  in  to  the  quiet  of  the  drawing  room,  the  needlework,  and 
Mrs.  Mouotford's  little  lectures,  and  perhaps  the  half-heard  chatter- 
ing with  which  Rose  amused  and  held  possession  of  her  cousin.  To 
her,  whose  happier  life  was  hidden  in  the  distance,  it  was  more  con- 
genial to  stay  out  here  among  the  flying  winds  and  &lling  leaves. 
If  it  was  80  that  Fortune  was  forsaking  her;  if  her  father  had 
carried  out  his  threat  and  she  was  now  penniless,  with  nothing  but 
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herself  to  take  to  Coemo,  what  change  would  thie  make  in  her  future 
life?  Would  /(«  mind  ?  What  would  he  say  ?  Anne  had  no  personal 
eq>erience  at  all,  though  she  was  so  serious  and  so  deeply  learned  in 
the  trouhles  at  least  of  village  life.  As  she  asked  herself  these  ques- 
tions, a  smile  crept  about  her  lips  in  spite  of  her.  She  did  not  mean 
to  smile.  She  meant  to  inquire  very  gravely;  would  be  mind? 
what  would  he  say  P  but  the  smile  came  without  her  knowledge. 
What  could  he  say  but  one  thing  ?  If  it  had  been  another  man, 
there  might  have  been  doubts  and  hedtations — but  Cosmo  I  The 
smile  stole  to  the  comers  of  her  mouth — a  melting  softness  came' 
into  her  heart.  How  little  need  was  there  to  question  I  Did  not 
she  know? 

Her  thoughts  were  so  full  of  this  that  she  did  not  hear  another 
foot  on  the  gravel,  and  when  Heathcote  spoke  she  aw&kened  with  a 
start,  and  came  down  out  of  that  lofty  hennitage  of  her  thoughts 
with  little  satis&ction ;  but  when  he  said  somethiug  of  the  beauty 
of  the  night  and  the  fascination  of  all  those  voices  of  the  wind  and 
woods,  Anne,  whether  willingly  or  not,  felt  herself  compelled  to  be 
civil.  She  came  down  from  her  abstraction,  admitting,  politely,  that 
the  night  was  fine.  '  But,'  she  said, '  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  wind 
is  rising  every  moment ;  I  was  thinking  of  going  in.' 

'  I  wonder  if  you  would  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  Miss  Mountford, 
and  hear  something  I  have  to  say.' 

' Certainly,' Anne  Raid;  but  she  was  surprised;  and  now  that  it 
was  no  longer  her  own  will  which  kept  her  here,  the  wind  all  at  once 
became  very  boisterous,  and  the  '  silver  lights  and  darks '  dreary. 
*  Do  you  know  we  have  a  ghost  belonging  to  us  ? '  she  said,  '  She 
hatmte  that  lime  avenue.    We  ought  to  see  her  to-night^' 

'  We  have  so  little  time  for  ghosts,'  said  Heathcote,  almost  fret- 
fully ;  and  then  he  added,  *  Miss  Mountford,  I  came  to  Mount  on  a 
special  mission.  Will  you  let  me  tell  you  what  it  was  P  I  came  to 
offer  your  father  my  co-operation  in  breaking  the  entail.' 

*  Breaking  the  entail  I '  the  idea  was  so  surprising  that  ail  who 
beard  it  received  it  with  the  same  exclamation.  As  for  Anne,  she 
did  more :  she  cast  one  rapid  involuntary  glance  round  her  upon  the 
house  with  all  its  lights,  the  fkmiliar  garden,  the  waving  clouds  of 
trees.  In  her  heart  she  felt  as  if  a  sharp  arrow  of  possible  delight, 
despair,  she  knew  not  which,  struck  her  keenly  to  the  core.  It  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Then  she  drew  a  long  breath  and  said, '  You 
bewilder  me  altogether :  break  the  entail — ^why  should  you  ?  I 
cannot  comprehend  it.  Pardon  me,  it  is  as  if  the  Prince  of  Wales 
said  he  would  not  have  the  crown.  Mount  is  England  to  us  Mount- 
fords.     I  cannot  understand  what  you  mean.' 

Heathcote  thought  he  understood  very  well  what  she  meant.  He 
understood  her  look.  Everything  round  was  dear  to  her.  Her  first 
thought  had  been — Mount  I  to  be  ours  still,  ours  always  I  But  what 
did  ours  mean  ?  Did  she  think  of  herself  as  heiress  and  mistress, 
or  of — someone  else?    This  pricked  him  at  the  heart,  as  she  had 
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been  pricked  by  a  different  Bentiment,  b;  the  thought  that  she  had 
no  longer  the  first  interest  in  this  piece  of  news ;  but  there  was  no 
reason  whatever  for  keen  feeling  in  his  case.  What  did  it  matter  to 
him  who  had  it  ?  He  did  not  want  it.  He  cleared  his  throat  to 
get  rid  of  that  inrolunt&ry  impatience  and  annoyance.  '  It  is  not 
very  difBcult  to  uoderstand,'  he  said.  '  Mount  is  not  to  me  what  it 
\B  to  you ;  I  have  only  been  here  once  before.  My  interests  are — 
elsewhere.' 

Anne  bowed  gravely.  They  did  not  know  each  other  well 
enough  to  permit  of  more  confidential  discloBures.  She  did  not  feel 
sufficient  interest  to  ask,  he  thought ;  and  she  had  no  right  to  pry 
into  his  private  concerns,  Anne  said  to  herself.  Then  there  was  a 
paose  ;  which  she  broke  quite  unexpectedly  with  one  of  those  im- 
pulses which  were  so  unlike  Anne's  external  aspect,  and  yet  so 
entirely  in  harmony  with  herself. 

*  This  makes  my  heart  beat,'  she  said,  '  the  idea  that  Mount 
might  be  altogether  ours — oui  home  in  the  future  as  well  as  in  the 
past ;  but  at  the  same  time,  forgive  me,  it  gives  me  a  little  pain  to 
think  that  there  is  a  Mountford,  and  he  the  heir,  who  thinks  so 
little  of  Mount.  It  seems  a  slight  to  the  place.  I  grudge  that  yon 
should  give  it  up,  though  it  is  delightful  to  think  that  we  may  have 
it ;  which  is  absurd,  of  course — like  so  many  other  things.' 

'  Do  you  know,'  he  said, '  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
feeling  in  my  own  mind.  I  can't  care  for  Mount,  can  I  ?  I  have 
not  seen  it  fbr  fifteen  years ;  I  was  a  boy  then ;  now  I  am  middle- 
aged,  and  don't  care  much  for  anything.  But  yet  I  too  grudge  that 
I  should  care  for  it  so  little ;  that  I  should  be  so  willing  to  part 
with  it.  The  feeling  is  absurd,  as  you  say.  If  you  could  have  it. 
Miss  Mountford,  I  should  surmount  that  feeling  easily  ;  I  should  re- 
joice in  the  substitution ' 

'  And  why  should  not  I  have  it  ? '  cried  Anne  quickly,  turning 
npon  him.  Then  she  paused  and  laughed,  though  with  constraint, 
and  begged  his  pardon.  '  I  don't  quite  know  what  you  mean,'  she 
said,  •  or  what  you  know.' 

'  Miss  Mountford,  having  said  so  much  to  you,  may  I  say  a  little 
more  P  I  am  one  of  your  nearest  relatives,  and  I  am  a  great  deal 
older  than  you  are.  There  is  some  question  which  divides  you  from 
your  father.  I  do  not  ask  nor  pretend  to  divine  what  it  is.  You 
are  not  agreed — and  for  this  reason  he  thinks  little  of  my  proposal, 
and  does  not  care  to  secure  the  reversion  of  his  own  property,  the 
house  which,  in  other  circumstances,  he  would  have  desired  to  leave 
in  your  possession.  I  think,  so  &ir  as  I  have  gone,  this  is  the  state 
of  the  case  ? ' 

*  Well  I '  She  neither  contradicted  him  nor  consented  to  what 
he  had  said,  but  stood  in  the  fitM  moonlight,  blown  about  by  the 
wind,  holding  her  cloak  closely  round  her,  and  looking  at  him 
between  the  light  and  gloom. 

'  Pardon  me,'  he  said,  *  I  have  no  right  whatever  to  interfere :  but — 
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if  you  could  bend  your  will  to  his — if  you  could  humour  him  as  long 
as  his  life  lasts :  your  father  is  hecomiuc;  an  old  man.  Miss  Mount- 
ford,  you  would  not  need  perhaps  to  make  this  sacrifice  for  very  long.' 

She  clasped  her  hands  with  impatient  alarm,  stopping  him 
abruptly — *  Is  my  father  ill  ?  Is  there  anything  you  know  of  that  we 
do  not  know  ?  * 

'  Nothing  whatever.  I  only  know  his  age,  no  more.  Could  you 
not  yield  to  him,  subdue  your  will  to  his  ?  You  are  young,  and 
yon  have  plenty  of  time  to  wait.  Believe  me,  the  happiness  that 
will  not  hear  to  be  waited  for  is  scarcely  worth  having.  I  have  no 
right  to  say  a  word — I  do  not  understand  the  circumstances — actually 
I  Aniow  nothing  about  them.  But  if  you  could  yield  to  him,  humour 
him  for  a  time ' 

'  Pretend  to  obey  him  while  he  lived,'  Anne  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
*  in  order  that  I  may  be  able  to  cheat  him  when  he  is  gone :  that  is 
a  strange  thing  to  recommend  to  me.' 

*  There  is  no  question  of  cheating  him.  What  I  mean  is,  that 
if  you  would  submit  to  him  ;  give  him  the  pleasure  of  feeling  himself 
obeyed  in  the  end  of  his  life ' 

'  I  owe  my  father  obedience  at  all  times ;  but  there  are  surely  dis- 
tinctions.    Will  you  tell  me  why  you  say  this  to  me  ? ' 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  why :  only  that  there  is  something  going  on 
which  will  tell  against  yoa :  sincerely,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I 
do  not  want  to  counsel  you  to  anytiiing  false,  and  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  advising  you  to  do.  It  is  only,  Miss  Mountford,  wMle  you 
can — if  you  can — to  submit  to  him :  or  even,  if  no  better  can  be, 
«eent  to  submit  to  him.  Submit  to  him  while  he  lives.  This  may  be 
a  caprice  on  his  part — no  more :  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  ^ect 
your  whole  life.' 

Anne  stood  for  a  moment  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  to  say. 
The  night  favoured  her  and  the  dark.  She  conld  speak  with  less  em- 
barrassment than  if  the  daylight  had  been  betraying  her  every  look 
and  change  of  aspect.  '  Mr.  Heathcote,  I  thank  you  for  taking  so 
much  interest  in  me,'  she  said. 

*  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in  yon,  Miss  Mountford ;  but  in  the 
meantime  I  woiild  say  the  same  to  anyone  bo  young.  Things  axe 
going  on  which  will  injure  you  for  life.  If  you  can  by  your  sub- 
mission avert  these  ills,  and  make  him  happier — even  for  a  time  F ' 

<  In  short,'  she  said  again, '  pretend  to  give  np  until  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  see  whether  I  follow  my  own  inclinations  or  his  ?  It 
may  be  wise  advice,  Mr.  Heathcote :  but  is  it  advice  which  you  would 
like  your — anyone  you  cared  for — to  take  ? ' 

'  I  should  not  like  anyone  I  cared  for,'  he  said,  hesitating — '  pardon 
me,  I  cannot  help  ofifending  you — to  be  in  opposition  to  her  family 
on  such  a  point' 

The  colour  rushed  to  Anne's  &ce,  and  anger  to  her  heart ;  but  as 
the  one  was  invisible,  so  she  restrained  the  other.  She  put  restraint 
in  every  way  on  herself. 
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'  That  may  be  so,  that  may  be  so  I  you  cannot  tell  unless  you 
know  everything,'  she  said.  Then,  after  a  pause, 'But  whether  it  was 
light  or  wrong,  it  is  done  now,  and  I  cannot  alter  it.  It  is  not  a 
matter  upon  which  another  can  decide  for  you.  Obedience  at  my  age 
cannot  be  absolute.  When  you  have  to  inake  the  one  choice  of  your 
life,  can  your  father  do  it,  or  aoyoae  but  yourself?  Did  you  think  80 
when  you  were  like  me  ?  '  she  said,  with  an  appeal  full  of  earnestness 
which  was  almost  impassioned.  This  appeal  took  Heathcote  entirely 
b7  surprise,  and  changed  all  the  current  of  bis  thoughts. 

'  I  was  never  like  you,'  he  said,  hastily — '  like  you  I  I  never  could 
compare  myself — I  never  could  pretend — I  thought  I  loved  half-a- 
dozen  women.  Did  I  ever  make  the  one  choice  of  my  life  ?  No,  no  t 
A  wandering  man  afioat  upon  the  world  can  never  be  like — such  as 
you :  there  is  too  great  a  difference.  We  cannot  compare  things  so 
unlike ' 

'  But  I  thought' — she  said,  then  stopped  ;  for  his  story  which  she 
had  heard  bore  a  very  different  meauing.  And  what  right  had  she 
to  advert  to  it?  'I  don't  know  if  you  speak  in — in  respect — or  in 
contempt  ? ' 

'  In  contempt — could  that  be  P  Here  is  the  state  of  the  case  as 
concerns  yourself — leaving  the  general  question.  My  offer  to  break 
the  entail  has  no  attractions  for  yoiir  father,  because  he  thinks  be 
cannot  secure  Mount  to  you.  It  is  doing  something  against  his  own 
heart,  against  all  he  wishes,  to  punish  you.  Don't  you  know,  Misa 
Mountford — but  most  likely  you  never  felt  it — that 
to  be  wroth  with  those  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  im  the  brain ) ' 

'  Love  ? — that  would  be  great  love,  passionate  love — we  have  not 
anything  of  the  kind  in  our  house,'  said  Ajme,  in  a  low  tone  of  emotion. 
*  If  there  was  that,  do  you  think  I  would  go  against  it,  even  for ' 

Here  she  stopped  with  a  thrill  in  her  voice.  '  I  think  you  must 
be  mistaken  a  little,  Mr.  Heathcote.  But  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
change.  Papa  asked  of  me — not  the  lesser  things  in  which  I  could 
have  obeyed  him,  but  the  one  great  thing  in  which  I  could  not.  Were 
I  to  take  your  advice,  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  do.' 

Then  they  walked  in  silence  round  the  side  of  the  house,  under  the 
long  line  of  the  drawing-room  windows,  from  which  indeed  the  inter- 
view bad  been  watched  with  much  aetonishment.  Bose  bad  never 
doubted  that  the  heir  of  the  house  was  on  her  side.  It  seemed  no 
better  than  a  desertion  that  he  should  walk  and  talk  with  Anne  in 
this  way.  It  filled  her  with  amazement.  And  in  such  a  cold  night 
too  I  '  Hush,  child  \ '  her  mother  was  saying ;  '  he  has  been  with  papa 
to  Hunston,  he  has  heard  all  the  business  arrangements  talked  over.  Ko 
doubt  be  is  having  a  little  conversation  with  Anne,  for  her  good.' 

'  What  are  the  business  arrangements  ?  What  is  going  to  happen  ? 
Is  he  trying  to  make  her  give  up  Mr.  Douglas  P '  said  Rose ;  but  her 
mother  could  not  or  would  not  give  her  any  information.     By-and- 
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by  Heathcote  came  in  alone.  Anne  was  too  much  disturbed  by  this 
strange  interview  to  appear  when  it  was  over  in  the  tranquil  circle  of 
the  femily.  She  went  upEtairS  to  take  off  her  wraps,  to  Bubdue  the 
commotion  in  her  mind  and  the  light  in  her  eyee,  and  tame  herself 
down  to  the  everyday  level.  Her  mind  was  somewhat  coniiised, 
more  confused  than  it  had  yet  been  as  to  her  duty.  Cosmo  somehow 
had  seemed  to  be  gently  pushed  out  of  the  first  place  by  this  stranger 
who  never  named  him,  who  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  who  certainly 
ignored  the  iact  that,  without  Cosmo,  Anne  no  longer  lived  or  breathed. 
She  was  angry  that  he  should  be  bo  ignorant,  yet  too  shy  and  proud 
to  mention  her  lover  or  refer  to  him  save  by  implication.  She  would 
bave  been  willing  to  give  up  corresponding  with  him,  to  make  any 
immediate  sacrifice  to  her  father's  prejudice  against  him — had  that 
been  ever  asked  of  her.  But  to  give  up  '  the  one  choice  of  her  life,* 
as  she  had  said,  would  have  been  impossible.  Her  mind  was  affected 
strongly,  hut  not  with  alarm,  by  the  intelligence  that  something  was 
being  done  mysteriously  in  the  dark  against  her,  that  the  threat 
imder  which  she  had  been  living  was  now  being  carried  out.  Sut 
this  did  not  move  her  to  submit  as  Heathcote  had  urged — rather  it 
stimulated  her  to  resist. 

Had  Cosmo  but  been  at  band  \  But  if  he  had  been  at  hand,  how 
could  he  have  ventured  to  give  the  advice  which  Heathcote  gave  ? 
He  could  not  have  asked  her  to  yield,  to  dissemUe,  to  please  the  old 
man  while  his  life  lasted,  to  pretend  to  give  himself  up.  Nothing  of 
this  could  he  have  suggested  or  she  listened  to.  And  yet  it  was  what 
Cosmo  would  have  liked  to  advise ;  but  to  this  state  of  Cosmo's  mind 
Anne  had  no  clue. 


Chaptbb  XVII. 
THE  ABSOLUTE  AND   THE  COHFABATITB. 

Tins  secret  incident  in  the  femily  history  left  a  great  deal  of  agita- 
tion in  the  house.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  not  been  informed  in  any 
detail  what  her  husband's  mission  to  Hunston  was.  She  knew  that 
he  had  gone  to  '  tamper  with  his  will,'  as  she  said,  but  what  were  the 
exact  changes  he  meant  to  make  in  that  will  she  did  not  know. 
They  were  certainly  to  the  advantf^  of  Rose  and  to  the  detriment 
of  Anne :  so  much  she  was  aware  of,  but  scarcely  anything  more. 
And  she  herself  was  frightened  and  excited,  afraid  of  all  the  odium 
to  which  she  would  in&llibly  be  exposed  if  the  positions  of  the 
sisters  were  changed,  and  more  or  less  affected  by  a  shrinking  fi^m 
palpable  injustice  ;  but  yet  very  much  excited  about  Rose's  possible 
good  fortune,  and  not  feeling  it  possible  to  banish  hopes  and  imagi- 
nations on  this  point  out  of  her  mind.  If  Rose  was  put  in  the  first 
place  it  wonld  not  be  just — ^not  exactly  just,  she  said  to  herself,  with 
involuntary  softening  of  the  expression.  Rose's  mother  (though  she 
would  be  blamed)  knew  that  of  herself  she  never  would  have  done 
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aaytbing  to  deprive  Anne  of  her  birthright.  But  still,  if  papa 
thought  Anne  Iwd  behaved  badly,  and  that  Rose  deserved  more  at 
his  hands,  he  was  far  better — no  doubt  far  better,  able  to  judge  than 
she  was,  and  who  could  say  a  word  against  his  decision  ?  But  it 
was  very  irritating,  very  wearing,  not  to  know.  She  tried  a  great 
many  ways  of  finding  out,  but  she  did  not  succeed.  Mr.  Mountford 
was  on  his  guard,  and  kept  his  own  counseL  He  told  her  of  Heath- 
cote's  proposal,  but  he  did  not  tell  her  what  he  himself  meant  to  do. 
And  how  it  was  that  her  husband  was  so  indifTerent  to  Heathcote'e 
proposal  Mrs.  Mountford  could  not  understand.  She  herself,  though 
not  a  Mountford  bom,  felt  her  heart  beat  at  the  suggestion.  '  Of 
course  you  will  jump  ^  it  ? '  she  said. 

*  I  do  not  feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  jump  at  it.  If  there  had 
been  a  boy,  it  might  have  been  different.'  Mrs.  Mountford  always 
felt  that  in  this  there  was  an  inferred  censure  upon  herself^  how 
unjust  a  censure  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  :  of  course  she  would  have 
had  a  boy  if  she  could — of  that  there  could  be  no  question. 

*  A  boy  is  not  everything,'  she  said.  '  It  would  be  just  the  same 
thing  if  Anne's  husband  took  the  name.' 

'  Don't  speak  to  me  of  Anne's  husband,'  be  cried,  almost  with 
passion.     '  I  forbid  you  to  aay  a  word  to  me  of  Anne's  aSairs.' 

'  St.  John  I  what  can  you  mean  F  It  would  be  barbarous  of  me, 
it  would  be  unchristian,' cried  the  much-exercised  mother,  trying  hard 
to  do  her  duty, '  not  to  speak  of  Anne's  affairs.  Probably  the  man  you 
object  to  will  never  be  her  husband ;  probably ' 

'That  is  enough,  Letitia.  I  want  to  hear  nothing  more  upon 
the  subject.  Talk  of  anything  else  you  like,  but  I  will  have  nothing 
said  about  Anne.' 

'  Then  you  are  doing  wrong,'  she  cried,  with  a  little  real  indig- 
nation. After  this  her  tone  changed  in  a  moment :  something  like 
bitterness  stole  iato  it.  *  It  shows  how  much  more  you  are  thinking 
of  Anne  than  of  anyone  else.  You  are  rejecting  Mount  because  you 
don't  choose  that  she  should  be  the  heir.  You  forget  you  have  got 
another  child.' 

'  Forget  I  have  got  another  child  I  It  is  the  first  subject  of  my 
thoughts.' 

'  Ab,  yes,  perhaps  so  far  as  the  money  is  concerned.  Of  coun<e  if 
Anne  does  not  have  it,  there  is  nobody  but  Rose  who  could  have  any 
right  to  it.  But  you  don't  think  your  youngest  daughter  good 
enough  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Mount.  I  see  very  well  how  it 
is,  though  you  don't  choose  to  explain.' 

'  If  that  is  how  you  prefer  to  look  at  it — '  he  said ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  budget  of  papers  arrived  from  Hunston  by  a  special 
messenger,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  withdrew  perforce.  She  was  in  a 
very  irritable  condition,  as  all  the  house  knew,  ready  to  find  fault 
with  everything.  Perhaps  it  was  rather  an  advantage  to  her  to  have  a 
grievance,  and  to  be  able  to  reproach  her  husband  with  preferring  in 
bis  heart  the  elder  to  the  younger,  even  when  be  was  preferring  the 
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joQDger  to  the  elder  in  this  new  will.  'There  will  never  be  any 
question  of  my  child's  htisband  taking  the  name,  that  is  very  clear,' 
^e  said  to  herself,  with  much  vehemence,  nursing  her  wrath  to  keep 
it  wann,  and  thus  escaping  from  the  question  of  injustice  to  Anne. 
And  again  it  occurred  to  her,  but  with  more  force  tium  before,  that 
to  amiounce  to  her  husband  that  Bose  was  going  to  marry  Heathcote 
Monntford  would  be  a  delightful  triumph.  She  would  thus  be  Mrs. 
Mountford  of  Mount  in  spite  of  him,  and  the  victory  would  be  sweet. 
But  even  this  did  not  seem  to  progress  as  it  appeared  to  do  at  first. 
Heathcote,  too,  seemed  to  be  becoming  interested  in  Anne :  as  if  that 
could  advantage  him  1  when  it  was  clear  that  Anne  was  ready  to  lose 
everything,  and  was  risking  everything,  every  day,  for  that  other  I 
Altogether  Mrs.  Motutford's  position  was  not  a  comfortable  one. 
To  know  9o  much  and  yet  to  know  so  little  was  very  hard  to  bear. 

Her  husband  had  a  still  harder  life  as  being  a  free  agent, 
and  having  the  whole  weight  of  the  decision  upon  his  shoulders.  It 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  free  himself  entirely  from  all 
acDBe  of  guilt  towards  the  child  whom  in  bis  heart  he  loved  meet. 
He  had  resolved  to  punish  her,  and  he  clung  to  his  resolution  with 
all  the  determination  of  a  narrow  mind.  He  had  said  that  she 
should  never  marry  the  man  who  was  nobody,  that  if  she  held  by  him 
he  would  give  her  fortune  to  Eiose.  And  she  did  hold  I7  him,  with' 
an  obstinacy  equal  to  his  own.  Was  it  possible  that  he  should  bear 
this  and  give  her  reason  to  laugh  at  his  words  as  mere  sound  and 
Any  signifying  nothing  ?  No,  what«ver  he  might  have  to  suffer  for 
it,  no!  Perhaps,  however,  the  great  secret  of  Mr.  Mountford's 
obstinate  adherence  to  a  determination  which  he  could  not  but 
know  to  be  unjust  and  cruel — and  of  many  more  of  the  cruelties 
and  eccentricities  that  people  perpetrate  by  their  wills — lay  in  the 
&ct  that,  after  all,  though  he  t<xik  so  much  trouble  to  make  his  will, 
he  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  dying  I  If  a  man  does  not  die, 
a  monstrous  will  is  no  more  than  an  angry  letter — a  thing  which 
wounds  and  vexes,  perhaps,  and  certainly  is  intended  to  wound 
and  vex,  and  which  suffices  to  blow  off  a  great  deal  of  the  steam  of 
fiunily  quarrels :  but  which  does  no  real  harm  to  anybody,  in  that 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  change  it,  and  to  make  all  right  again 
some  time  or  other.  Another  thing  which  assisted  him  in  getting 
over  his  own  doubts  and  disquietudes  was  the  strenuous,  almost 
violent,  opposition  of  Mr.  Loseby,  who  did  not  indeed  refhse  at  last 
to  carry  out  his  wishes,  but  did  so  with  so  many  protests  and  remon- 
strances that  Mr.  Mountford's  spirit  was  roused,  and  he  forgot  the 
questionings  of  his  own  conscience  in  the  determination  to  defend 
himself  against  those  of  this  other  man  who  had,  he  declared  to 
himself,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  no  right  to  interfere. 
Could  not  a  man  do  what  he  would  with  his  own?  The  mon^ 
was  his  own,  the  land  his  own,  and  hia  children  too  were  his  own. 
Who  else  had  anything  to  do  with  the  arrangements  he  chose  to 
n^e  for  them  ?     It  was  of  bis  grace  and  favour  if  he  gave  them  his 

ogle 
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money  at  all.  He  was  not  bound  to  do  so.  It  was  all  his ;  he  was 
not  responsible  to  any  mortal ;  it  was  a  pretty  piece  of  impudence 
that  Loseby  should  venture  to  take  so  much  upon  him.  This  oppo- 
sition of  Loseby's  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world.  It  set  him 
right  with  himself.  But  etill  those  packets  of  papers,  always  accom- 
panied by  a  letter,  were  annoying  to  him.     '  I  send  you  the  draft 

of  the  new  codicil,  but  you  must  allow  me  to  observe '    '  I  return 

draft  with  the  corrections  you  have  made,  but  I  must  once  more 
entreat  you  to  pause  and  reconsider——'  What  did  the  old  fellow 
mean  ?  Did  he  think  he  had  any  right  to  speak — a  country  attorney, 
a  mere  man  of  business  ?  To  be  sure  he  was  an  old  friend — nobody 
said  he  was  not  an  old  Mend ;  but  the  oldest  friend  in  the  world 
should  know  his  own  place,  and  should  not  presume  too  far.  If 
Loseby  thought  that  now,  when  matters  had  gone  this  length,  hia 
representations  would  have  any  effect,  he  was  indeed  making  a  mis- 
take. Before  pen  had  been  put  to  paper  Mr.  Mountford  might 
perhaps  have  reconsidered  the  matter ;  but  now,  and  in  apparent 
deference  to  Loa^yy !  this  was  a  complaisance  which  was  impossible. 
The  whole  house  was  agitated  by  these  proceedings,  though  publicly 
not  a  word  was  said,  nor  an  allusion  made  to  them.  Anne  even,  ab- 
solutely disinterested  as  she  was,  and  ftill  of  a  fine,  but  alas  I  quite  un- 
reasonable contempt  for  fortune — the  contempt  of  one  who  had  no 
understanding  of  the  want  of  it — felt  it  affect  her  in,  as  she  thought, 
the  moat  extraordinary  and  unworthy  way.  She  was  astonished  at 
herself.  After  all,  she  reflected,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation,  how 
much  power  must  those  external  circumstances  have  on  the  mind, 
when  she,  whose  principles  and  sentiments  were  all  so  opposed  to  their 
influence,  could  be  thus  moved  by  the  possible  loss  of  a  little  land  or 
a  little  money  1  It  was  pitiful :  but  she  could  not  help  it,  and  she 
felt  herself  humbled  to  the  very  dust.  In  the  fullness  of  her  heart 
she  wrote  an  account  of  all  that  was  happening  to  Cosmo,  reproaching 
herself,  yet  trying  to  account  for  her  weakness.  '  It  cannot  be  the 
mere  loss  of  the  wealth  that  affects  me,'  Anne  wrote.  '  I  cannot  be- 
lieve so  badly  of  myself,  and  I  hope — I  hope — ^you  will  not  think  so 
badly  of  me.  It  must  be  (don't  you  think  F)  the  pain  of  feeling  that 
my  &ther  thinks  so  little  of  me  as  to  put  upon  me  this  public  mark  of 
his  displeasure.  I  say  to  myself,  dear  Cosmo,  that  this  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  very  unquestionable  pain  I  feel ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
think  so  too,  and  not  that  it  is  the  actual  money  I  care  for.  And, 
then,  there  is  the  humiliation  of  being  put  second — I  who  have 
always  been  first.  I  never  thought  there  was  so  much  in  seniority, 
in  all  those  little  superiorities  which  I  suppose  we  plume  ourselves 
upon  without  knowing  it.  I  can't  bear  the  idea  of  being  second,  'I 
suppose.  And  then  there  is  the  uncertainty,  the  sense  of  sometbiiig 
that  is  going  on,  in  which  one  is  so  closely  concerned,  but  which  one 
does  not  know,  and  \h.G  feeling  that  others  are  better  informed,  and 
tiiat  one  is  being  talked  of,  and  the  question  discussed  how  one  will 
bear  it.     As  if  it  mattered  I  but  I  acknowledge  with  humiliation  that 
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it  does  matter,  that  I  care  a  great  deal  more  than  I  ever  thought  I 
cared — that  I  am  a  much  poorer  creature  tbau  I  believed  I  was.  I 
gcom  myself^  but  I  hope  m;  Cosmo  will  not  Bcom  me.  You  know  the 
world  better,  and  the  heart  which  is  pettier  than  one  likes  to  think. 
Perhape  it  is  women  only  that  are  the  victisos  of  these  unworthy  senti- 
ments. I  cannot  think  of  you  as  being  moved  by  them ;  perhaps  what 
is  said  of  us  is  true,  and  we  are  only  "  like  moonlight  unto  sunlight, 
and  like  water  unto  wine."  But  theee  are  far  too  pretty  comparisons 
if  I  am  right.  However,  heaven  be  praised,  there  is  the  happiness  of 
feeling  that,  if  I  am  but,  after  all,  a  mean  and  interested  creature, 
there  is  you  to  &11  back  upon,  who  are  ao  different.  0  Cosmo  mio, 
what  would  the  world  be  now  if  I  had  not  you  to  fall  back  upon  (I 
like  these  words  I),  and  lean  against  and  feel  myself  doubled,  or  so 
much  more  than  doubled,  and  propped  up  by  you.  I  feel  already  a 
little  better  for  getting  this  off  my  mind  and  tejling  you  what  I  have 
found  out  in  myself,  and  how  ashamed  I  am  by  my  discoveries. 
You  have  "  larger,  other  eyes  "  than  mine,  and  you  will  understand 
me  and  excuse  me,  and  put  me  right.' 

Cosmo  Douglas  received  this  letter  in  his  chambers,  to  which  he  had 
now  gone  back.  He  read  it  with  a  sort  of  consternation.  First,  the 
news  it  conveyed  was  terrible,  making  an  end  of  all  his  hopes ;  and 
second,  this  most  ill-timed  and  unnecessary  self-accusation  was  more 
than  his  common  sense  could  put  up  with.  It  was  not  that  the 
glamour  of  love  was  wearing  off,  for  He  still  loved  Anne  truly  ;  but 
that  anyone  in  her  senses  could  write  so  about  money  was  incon- 
ceivable to  him.  Could  there  be  a  more  serious  predicament  ?  and 
yet  here  was  she  apologising  to  him  for  feeling  it,  making  believe 
that  he  would  not  feel  jt.  Is  she  a  fool  ?  he  said  to  himself — he  was 
exasperated,  though  he  loved  her.  And  in  his  reply  he  could  not  but 
in  some  degree  betray  this  feeling. 

*  My  dearest,'  he  said,  '  I  don't  understand  how  you  can  blame 
yourself.  The  feelings  you  express  are  most  natural.  It  is  very 
aerions,  very  painful — infinitely  painful  to  me,  that  it  is  my  love  and 
the  tie  which  binds  us  which  has  brought  this  upon  you.  What  am 
1 1«  say  to  my  dear  love  ?  Give  me  up,  throw  me  over  ?  I  will  bear 
anything  raUier  than  that  you  should  suffer ;  but  I  know  your 
{[enerous  heart  too  well  to  imagine  that  you  will  do  this.  If  you 
were  "petty,"  as  you  call  yourself  (Heaven  forgive  you  for  such 
blasphemy !)  I  could  almost  be  tempted  to  advise  you  to  have  recourse 
to — ^vhat  shall  I  call  it  ? — strategy — one  of  the  fictions  that  are  said  to 
be  all  fair  in  love  and  war.  I  could  do  this  myself^  I  am  afraid,  so 
little  is  there  in  me  of  the  higher  sentiment  you  give  me  credit  for. 
Bather  than  that  you  should  lose  your  birthright,  if  it  were  only  my 
happiness  that  was  concerned,  I  would  take  myself  out  of  the  way, 
I  would  give  up  the  sweet  intercourse  which  is  life  to  me,  and  hope 
for  better  days  to  come.  And  if  you  should  decide  to  do  this,  I  will 
accept  whatever  you  decide,  my  darling,  with  full  trust  in  you  that 
you  will  not  forget  me,  that  the  sun  may  shine  for  me  again.     Will 
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you  do  this,  my  Anne  ?  Obey  your  father,  and  let  me  take  my 
chance :  it  will  be  better  that  than  to  be  the  cause  of  eo  much 
suffering  to  you.  But  even  in  saying  thiB  I  feel  that  I  will  wound 
your  tender  heart,  your  fine  eense  of  honour :  what  can  I  say  ?  Sacri- 
fice me,  my  dearest,  if  you  can  steel  your  heart  to  the  possibility  of 
heing  unkind.  I  would  be  a  poor  wretch,  indeed,  unworthy  the  honour 
you  have  done  me,  if  I  could  not  trust  you  and  bide  my  time.' 

This  letter  was  very  carefiilly  composed  and  with  much  thought. 
If  Anne  could  but  have  been  niade  a  convert  to  the  code  that  S^  is 
fair  in  love,  what  a  relief  it  would  have  been ;  or  if  she  could  have 
divined  the  embarrassment  that  a  jwrtionless  bride,  however  much 
he  loved  her,  would  be  to  Cosmo  I  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
no  certainty  that,  even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  would  be  a 
portionless  bride ;  and  the  chances  of  alarming  her,  and  bringing 
about  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  were  almost  more  dreadful  than  the 
chances  of  losing  her  fortune.  It  wanted  very  delicate  steering  \xy 
hit  exactly  the  right  passage  between  these  dangers,  and  Cosmo- 
was  &r  from  confident  that  he  had  hit  it.  A  man  with  a  practical 
mind  and  a  real  knowledge  of  the  world  has  a  great  deal  to  go 
through  when  he  has  to  deal  with  the  absolute  in  the  person  of  a 
young  inexperienced  and  highflown  girl,  altogether  ignorant  of  th& 
world.  And,  as  a  matter  of  iact,  the  letter  did  not  please  Anne.  It 
gave  her  that  uneasy  sense  of  coming  in  contact  wiUi  new  agencies^ 
powers  unknown,  not  to  be  judged  by  her  previous  canons,  which 
is  one  of  the  first  disenchantments  of  Ufe.  How  to  lie  and  yet  not 
be  guilty  of  lying  was  a  new  science  to  her.  She  did  not  under- 
stand that  casuistry  of  love,  which  makes  it  a  light  offence  to  deceive. 
She  understood  the  art  of  taking  her  own  way,  but  that  of  giving  up 
her  own  way,  and  yet  resolving  to  have  it  all  the  same,  was  beyond 
her  power.  What  they  wanted  her  to  do  was  to  deceive  her  father,  to 
wait — surely  the  most  terrible  of  all  meanness— till  he  should  be  dead 
and  then  bieak  her  promise  to  him.  ThiB  was  what  Heatbcote  had 
advised,  and  now  Cosmo — Cosmo  himself  replied  to  her  when  she 
threw  herself  upon  him  for  support,  in  the  same  sense.  A  chill  of 
disappointment^  discouragement,  came  over  her.  If  this  was  the 
best  thing  to  be  done,  it  seemed  to  Anne  that  her  own  folly  was 
better  than  their  wisdom.  Had  she  been  told  that  love  and  a  stout 
heart  and  two  against  the  world  were  better  than  lands  or  wealth, 
she  would  have  felt  herself  strong  enough  for  any  heroism.  But  this 
dash  of  cold  water  in  her  face  confounded  her.  What  did  they  mean 
by  telling  her  to  obey  her  father  ?  he  had  not  asked  for  obedience. 
He  had  said, '  If  you  do  not  give  up  this  man,  I  will  take  your  for- 
tune from  you,'  and  she  had  proudly  accepted  the  alternative.  That 
was  all ;  and  was  she  to  go  back  to  him  now,  to  tell  bim  a  lie,  and 
with  a  mental  reservation  say, '  I  prefer  my  fortune ;  I  have  changed 
my  mind ;  I  will  give  him  up  '  ?  Anne  knew  that  she  could  not  have 
survived  the  utter  scorn  of  herself  which  would  have  been  her 
portion  had  she  done  this.     Were  it  necessary  to  do  it,  the  proud  girl 
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vould  have  waited  till  the  other  sacrifice  was  completed,  till  her 
iather  had  iulfilled  bis  threat.  Cosmo's  letter  gave  her  a  chill  in 
the  very  warmth  of  her  unbounded  faith  in  him.  She  would  not  allow 
to  herself  that  he  did  not  understand  her,  that  he  had  failed  of  what 
she  expected  &om  him.  This  was  honour,  no  doubt,  from  fais  point  of 
view ;  but  she  felt  a  chill  sense  of  loneliness,  a  loss  of  that  power  of 
falling  back  upon  an  unfailing  support  which  she  had  eo  fondly  and 
proudly  insiated  on.  She  was  subdued  in  her  courage  and  pride  and 
confidence.    And  yet  this  was  not  all  that  Anne  had  to  go  throiigh. 

It  was  Mr.  Liseeby  who  was  the  next  operator  upon  her  dis- 
turbed and  awakening  thoughts.  One  wintry  afternoon  when  Novem- 
ber had  b^un,  he  drove  over  to  Mount  in  his  little  phaeton  with  a 
blue  bag  on  the  seat  beside  him.  'Don't  say  anything  to  your 
master  yet,  Saymore,'  he  said,  when  he  got  down,  being  fomiliar 
-with  all  the  servants,  and  the  habits  of  the  house,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
own.  '  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  to  get  me  a  few  words  privately 
with  Miss  Anne  ? ' 

'  If  I  might  make  bold  to  ask,  six,'  said  Saymore, '  is  it  true  as 
there  is  something  up  about  Miss  Anne  ?  Things  is  said  and  things 
is  'inted,  and  we're  interested,  and  we  don't  know  what  to  think.  Is 
it  along  of  thai  gentleman,  Mr.  Loseby  ?  Master  is  set  against  the 
match,  I  know  as  much  as  that.' 

'  I  dare  say  you're  right,'  said  the  lawyer.  '  An  old  family  servant 
like  you,  Saymore,  sees  many  things  that  the  rest  of  the  world  never 
guess  at.  Hold  your  tongue  about  it,  old  fellow,  that's  all  I've  got 
to  say.  And  try  whether  you  can  bring  me  to  speech  of  Miss  Anne. 
Don't  let  anyone  eke  know.     You  can  manage  it,  I  feel  sure.' 

'  m  try,  sir,'  Saymore  said,  and  he  went  through  the  bouse  on 
tiptoe  from  room  to  room,  looking  for  his  young  mistress,  with  the 
air  of  a  conspirator  in  an  opera,  doing  everything  he  could  to  betray 
himself.  When  he  found  her,  he  stole  behind  a  large  screen,  and  made 
mysterious  gestures  which  everybody  saw.  '  What  is  it,  Saymore  ? ' 
asked  Anne,  Then  Saymore  pointed  downstairs,  with  jerks  over  his 
shoulder,  and  much  movement  of  bis  eyebrows.  '  There's  somebody. 
Miss  Anne,  as  wants  a  word  with  you,'  he  said,  with  the  deepest 
meaning.  Anne's  heart  began  to  beat.  Could  it  be  Coemo  come 
boldly,  in  person,  to  comfort  her  ?  She  was  in  the  billiard-room  with 
Kose  and  Heathcote.  She  put  down  the  cue  which  she  had  been 
using  with  very  Uttle  energy  or  interest,  and  followed  the  old  man  to 
the  hall.  '  Who  is  it,  Saymore  ?*  she  aeked,  tremulously.  '  It's  some 
one  that's  come  for  your  good.  I  hope  youll  listen  to  him,  Miss 
Anne,  I  hope  you'll  listen  to  him.'  Anne's  heart  was  in  her  mouth. 
If  be  should  have  come  so  far  to  see  her,  to  support  her,  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  fais  letter  I  She  seemed  to  tread  on  air  as  she 
went  down  the  long  passages.  And  it  was  only  Mr.  Loseby  after  all  I 
The  disappointment  made  her  heart  sink.  She  coidd  scarcely 
speak  to  him.  It  was  Uke  falling  down  to  earth  from  the  skies.  But 
Mr.  Loseby  did  not  notice  this.    He  put  his  arm  into  hers  as  the 
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rector  did,  with  a  fiiiherly  familiaritjr,  and  drew  her  to  the  targe  win- 
dow fill!  of  the  greyness  of  the  pale  and  misty  November  sky.  *  I 
have  Bomething  to  eay  to  you,  my  dear  Miss  Anne — something  that 
is  of  consequence.  My  dear,  do  you  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
neee  that  brings  me  here  ? ' 

'  I  know — that  my  father  is  making  some  alteration  in  his  will, 
Mr.  Loeeby.  I  don't  know  any  more — why  should  I  ?^I  do  not  see 
why  I  should  believe  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  me.' 

'  Anne,  my  dear,  I  can't  betray  your  &ther's  secrets :  but  I 
am  afraid  it  has  something  to  do  wiUi  you.  Now  look  here,  my  dear 
girl — why  it  is  not  so  long  since  you  used  to  sit  on  my  knee  I  Tell 
me  what  this  is,  which  has  made  you  quarrel  with  papa ' 

'  Mr.  Loseby  I — I— do  not  know  that  I  have  quarrelled  with  my 
father ' 

'  Don't  be  so  stem,  my  dear  child.  Call  him  papa.  After  all  he 
is  your  papa,  Anne.  Who  was  bo  fond  of  .you  when  you  were  a  tiny 
creature  ?  I  remember  you  a  baby  in  Us  arms,  poor  man !  when 
he  tost  his  first  wife,  before  he  married  ^^ain.  Your  mother  died  so 
young,  and  broke  his  life  in  two.  That  is  terribly  hard  upon  a  man. 
Think  of  him  in  that  light,  my  dear  child.  He  was  wrapped  up  in 
you  when  you  were  a  ba^.  Come !  let  me  go  to  him,  an  old  friend, 
your  very  oldest  friend,  and  say  you  are  ready  to  make  it  up.* 

*  To  make  it  up  ? — but  it  is  not  a  quarrel — not  anything  like 
a  quarrel.' 

'Yes,  yes,  it  is — I  know  better.  Only  say  that  you  will  do 
nothing  without  Ms  consent ;  that  you  will  form  no  engagement;  that 
you  will  give  op  corresponding  and  all  that.  You  ought  to,  my 
dear ;  it  is  your  duty.  And  when  it  will  save  you  from  what  would 
inconvenience  you  all  your  life  I  What,  Anne,  you  are  not  going  to 
be  offended  with  what  I  say,  your  oldest  friend  ? ' 

'  Mr.  Loseby,  you  do  not  understand,'  she  said.  She  had  at- 
tempted, in  her  impatience,  to  withdraw  her  arm  from  his.  '  He 
said  "  (iive  up" — I  do  not  wish  to  conceal  who  it  is — "  give  up  Mr. 
Douglas,  or  I  will  take  away  your  portion  and  give  it  to  your  sister." 
What  could  I  say  F  Could  I  show  so  little  faith  in  the  choice  I  had 
made — so  litUe — so  little — regard  for  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to 
many,  as  to  say,  "  I  prefer  my  fortune"?  I  will  not  do  it;  it  would 
be  falsehood  and  baseness.  This  is  all  the  alternative  I  have  ever 
had.     It  is  like  saying  **  Tour  money  or  your  life  " ' 

'  In  that  case  one  gives  the  money,  Anne,  to  save  the  life.' 

'  And  so  I  have  done,'  she  said,  proudly.  '  Dear  Mr.  Loseby,  I 
don't  want  to  vex  you.  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  anyone.  Can  I 
say,  when  it  ie  not  true — "  I  have  changed  my  mind,  I  like  the 
money  best "  ?  Don't  you  see  that  I  could  not  do  that  ?  then  what 
can  I  do  ? ' 

*  You  can  give  in,  my  dear,  you  can  give  in,'  repeated  the  lawyer. 
*  No  use  for  entering  into  particulars.  So  long  as  you  authorise  me 
to  say  you  give  in — that  is  all,  I  am  sure,  that  is  needful.     Don't 
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-tarn  me  off,  Anne — give  me  the  pleaaore  of  recoDciling  fou,  my 
dear.' 

Mr.  Loseby  had  always  given  himself  out  as  one  of  Anne's 
adorers.  His  eyes  glistened  with  the  moisture  in  them.  He  pressed 
her  arm  within  his.  '  Come,  my  dear  I  I  never  was  a  father 
myself,  which  I  have  always  regretted ;  but  I  have  known  you  all 
your  life.  Let  me  do  you  a  good  turn — let  me  put  a  stop  to  all  this 
nonsense,  and  tell  him  you  will  make  it  up.' 

Anne's  heart  had  sunk  very  low ;  wi^  one  assault  of  this  kind 
after  another  she  was  altogether  discouraged.  She  did  not  seem  to 
care  what  she  said,  or  what  interpretation  was  put  upon  her  words. 
'  You  may  say  what  you  please,'  she  said.  '  I  will  make  it  up,  if  you 
please:  but  what  does  that  mean,  Mr,  Loaeby?  I  will  give  up 
willing,  if  he  wishes  it — but  how  can  I  give  up  the — gentleman  I 
am  engaged  to  ?  Do  you  think  I  want  to  quarrel  ?  Oh  no,  no — but 
what  can  I  do?  Give  up  I — I  have  no  right.  He  has  my  promise  and 
I  have  his.  Can  I  sell  that  for  money  ? '  cried  Anne,  indignantly.  *  I 
will  do  whatever  papa  pleases — except  that.' 

'You  are  making  him  do  a  dreadful  injustice,  Anoe.  Gome, 
what  does  this  young  fellow  say  P  Does  he  not  want  to  relieve  you, 
to  save  you  from  suffering?  does  he  hold  you  to  your  promise  in 
the  face  of  such  a  lose  ?  An  honourable  young  man  would  t«U  you :  . 
never  mind  me ' 

Anne  detached  her  arm  with  a  little  energy  from  his.  '  Why 
should  you  torment  me  ? '  she  cried.  '  An  honourable  man  ? — is  it  honour, 
then,  to  prefer,  as  you  said  yourself,  one's  money  to  one's  life  ? ' 

'  My  dear  child,  money  is  always  there,  it  is  always  to  be  relied 
npon ;  it  is  a  strong  back,  whatever  happens — whereas  this,  that  you 

call  life 1 '  cried  Mr,  Loaeby,  spreading  out  his  hands  and  lifting 

up  his  eyebrows ;  he  had  chosen  the  very  image  she  had  herself  used 
when  writing  to  her  lover.  Was  this  then  what  they  all  thought,  that 
wealth  was  the  best  thing  to  fall  back  upon  ?  She  smUed,  but  it  was 
a  smile  of  pain. 

'  If  I  thought  so,  I  should  not  care  either  for  the  life  or  the 
money,'  she  said. 

Mr.  Loseby  held  up  his  hands  once  more.  He  shook  his  shining 
little  bald  bead,  and  took  up  his  blue  bag  from  the  table.  *  You  are 
as  obstinate,  as  pig-headed,  the  whole  family  of  you — one  worse  than 
another,'  he  said. 


Chaptsk     XVIII. 
AFIERIHOUOBT8. 

Thebx   were  two  witnesses  wanted  for  the  will ;  one  of  these  was 

Heathcote  Mountford,  the  other  the  olerk  whom  Mr.  Loseby  had 

lirought  with  him  in  his  phaeton.     He  stood  by  himself,  looking  as 
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Uk«  an  indignant  prophet  whose  nieEB^;e  fiom  heaven  has  been  dis- 
regarded, as  a  iat  little  shining  man  of  five  feet  four  could  look.  It 
had  been  to  make  a  last  attempt  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Mountford, 
and  also  to  try  what  effect  he  could  produce  on  the  heart  of  Anne, 
that  he  had  come  himself,  facing  all  the  risks  of  an  east  wind,  with 
perhapa  snow  to  come.  And  there  had  been  a  long  and  stormy  in- 
terview in  the  library  before  the  clerk  had  been  called  in.  '  She  will 
give  up  the  correspondence.  She  is  as  sweet  as  a  girt  can  be,'  said  the 
old  lawyer,  fibbing  manfully ;  *  one  can  see  that  it  goes  to  her  heart 
that  you  should  think  her  disobedient.  Mountford,  you  don't  half 
know  what  a  girl  that  is.  But  for  the  money  she  would  come  to  you, 
she  would  put  herself  at  your  feet,  she  would  give  up  everything. 
But  she  says,  bless  her  I "  Papa  would  think  it  was  because  of  the  money. 
Do  you  think  I  would  do  that  for  the  money  which  I  wouldn't  do  to 
please  him?"  That's  Anne  all  over,'  said  her  mendacious  advocate. 
'  After  you  have  accomplished  this  injustice  and  out  her  off,  that 
sweet  creature  will  come  to  you  some  fine  day  and  say,  "  Papa,  I  give 
him  up.  I  give  everything  up  that  diq>leases  you — I  cannot  go  against 
my  duty." ' 

There  was  a  slight  attempt  at  imitation  of  Anne's  voice  in  Mr. 
Loseby's  tone ;  he  tried  a  higher  key  when  he  made  those  imaginary 
speeches  on  her  behalf:  but  hia  eyes  were  glistening  all  the  time  :  he 
(Ud  not  intend  to  be  humorous.  And  neither  was  Mr.  Mountford  a 
man  who  saw  a  joke.    He  took  it  grimly  without  any  softening. 

*  When  she  does  that,  Loseby,  if  I  see  reason  to  believe  that  she 
means  it,  I'll  make  another  will.' 

'  You  speak  at  your  ease  of  making  another  will — are  you  sure  you 
will  have  it  in  your  power?  When  a  man  makes  an  unjust wiU,  I 
verily  believe  every  word  is  a  naJI  in  his  coffin.  It  is  very  seldom,' 
said  Mr,  Loseby,  with  emphasis,  carried  away  by  his  feelings, '  that  they 
live  to  repent.' 

Mr.  Mountford  paled  in  spite  of  himself.  He  looked  up  sharply 
at  his  mentor,  then  laughed  a  short  uneasy  laugh.  "There's  nothing 
like  a  partisan,'  he  said  ;  *  I  call  that  brutal — if  it  were  not  so  silly, 
Loseby — unworthy  a  man  of  your  sense.' 

'By  —  1 '  the  lawyer  cried  to  relieve  himself,  *  I  don't  see  the  silli- 
ness ;  when  you've  taken  a  wrong  step  that  may  plunge  other  people 
into  misery,  I  cannot  see  bow  you  can  have  any  confidence,  even  in 
the  protection  of  God  ;  and  you  are  not  in  your  first  youth  any  more 
than  myself.  The  thought  of  dying  can't  be  put  aside  at  your  age  or 
at  my  s^e,  Mountford,  as  if  we  were  boys  of  twenty.  We  have  got  to 
think  of  it,  whether  we  will  or  not.' 

This  address  made  Mr.  Mountford  furious.  He  felt  no  occasion 
at  all  in  himself  to  think  of  it ;  it  was  a  brutal  argument,  and  quite 
beyond  all  legitimate  discussion ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  not  pleasant. 
He  did  not  like  the  suggestion.  '  Perhaps  youll  call  that  clerk  of 
yours,  and  let  ub  finish  de  business,  before  we  get  into  fancy  and 
poetry.  I  never  knew  you  were  so  imaginative,'  he  said,  with  a  sneer ; 
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but  his  lipe  were  bluish,  notwiUistaDdiDg  this  attempt  at  disdain. 
And  Hr.  Loaeby  stood  with  hiB  spectacles  pushed  up  od  his  forehead, 
as  if  with  a  desire  not  to  see,  holding  his  little  bald  head  high  in  the 
air,  with  a  fine  indignation  in  every  line  of  his  figure.  Heatfacote, 
who  was  brought  in  to  sign  as  one  of  the  witnesses,  felt  that  it  needed 
all  his  consciousness  of  the  importance  of  what  was  going  on  to  save 
him  from  indecorous  laughter.  WbenMr.Moontford said 'I  deliver 
this,' '  And  I  protest  against  it,'  Mr.  Loseby  cried,  in  a  vehement  un- 
dertone, '  protest  against  it  before  earth  and  heaven.'  '  Do  you  mean 
little  SimsoD  there  and  Heathoote  Mountford  ? '  said  the  testator, 
looking  up  with  a  laugh  that  was  more  like  a  snarl.  And  Heath- 
cote  too  pCTceived  that  biavery  lips  were  palish,  bluish,  and  the  hand 
□ot  80  steady  as  usual  with  which  he  pushed  the  papers  away.  But 
Mr.  Mountford  recovered  himself  with  great  courage.  'Now  that  I 
have  finished  my  business,  we  will  have  time  to  consider  your  propo- 
sition,' he  said,  putting  his  hand  on  Heatfacote's  shoulder  as  he  got 
up  from  his  chair.  '  That  is,  if  you  have  time  to  think  of  anything 
serious  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ball  nonsense.  You  must  come  over 
for  the  ball,  Loseby,  a  gay  young  bachelor  like  you.' 

'  You  forget  I  am  a  widower,  Mr.  Mountford,'  said  the  lawyer, 
with  great  gravity. 

*  To  be  sure ;  I  beg  your  pardon ;  but  you  are  always  here  when 
there  is  anything  going  on ;  and  while  the  young  fooU  are  dancing, 
well  consider  this  question  of  the  entail.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  he  means,'  Mr.  Loseby  said,  some  time  after 
taking  Heathcote  into  a  comer ;,  '  consider  the  question  of  the  entail 
the  moment  he  has  made  another  will  \  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is — he  is 
repenting  already.  I  thought  what  I  said  couldn't  be  altogether 
without  effect.  St.  John  Mountford  is  as  obstinate  as  a  pig,  but 
he  is  not  a  fool.  I  thought  he  must  be  touched  by  what  I  eald. 
That's  how  it  is ;  he  would  not  seem  to  give  in  to  us ;  but  if  you  agree 
on  this  point,  it  will  be  a  fine  excuse  for  beginning  it  all  over  again. 
That's  a  new  light — and  it's  exactly  like  him — it's  St.  John  Mount- 
ford all  over,'  said  the  lawyer,  nibbing  his  hands  ;  '  as  full  of  crotchets 
as  an  ^g  is  full  of  meat — but  yet  not  such  a  bad  fellow  after  all.' 

The  household,  however,  had  no  such  consoling  conscioufluees  of 
the  possibility  there  was  of  having  all  dooe  over  again,  and  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  agitation  on  the  subject,  both  upstairs  and  down. 
Yery  silent  upstairs — where  Mrs.  Mountford,  in  mingled  compunction 
on  Anne's  account  and  half-guilty  joy  (though  it  was  none  of  her  doing 
she  said  to  herself)  in  respect  to  Rose's  (supposedly)  increased  for- 
tune, was  reduced  to  almost  complete  dumbness,  her  multiplicity 
of  thoughts  making  it  impossible  to  her  to  share  in  Rose's  chatter 
about  the  coming  ball ;  and  where  Anne,  satisfied  to  think  that  what- 
ever was  to  happen  bad  happened,  and  could  no  longer  be  supposed 
to  depend  upon  any  action  of  hers,  sat  proud  and  upright  by  the 
writing-table,  reading — and  altogether  out  of  the  talk  which  Rose 
carried  on,  and  was  quite  able  to  carry  on    whatever   happened^ 
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almost  entirely  by  herself.  Eoee  had  the  same  general  knowledge 
that  something  very  important  was  going  on  as  the  rest ;  but  to 
her  tranquil  mind,  a  bird  in  the  hand  was  always  more  interesting 
than  two  or  three  in  the  bush,  Downstaire,  however,  Saymore  and 
Worth  and  the  cook  were  far  from  silent.  They  had  a  notion  of  the 
state  of  affairs  which  was  wonderfully  accurate,  and  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  Miss  Anne  for  her  sine  had  been  deposed  from  her  eminence 
and  IHiaa  Bose  put  in  her  place.  The  feeling  of  Saymore  and  the 
cook  was  strong  in  Anne's  favour,  but  Mrs.  Worth  was  not  so  certain. 
'Miss  Eose  isayoung  lady  that  is  for  more  patient  to  have  berthings 
tried  on,'  Worth  said.  Saymore  brought  down  an  account  of  the 
party  in  the  drawing-room,  which  was  very  interesting  to  the  select 
party  in  the  housekeeper's  room.  '  Missis  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  aa 
eerioua  as  a  judge — puckering  up  her  brows — never  speaking  a  word.' 

'  I  dare  say  she  was  counting,'  said  Worth. 

'  And  Miss  Anne  up  by  the  writing-table,  with  her  back  against 
the  wall,  reading  a  book,  never  taking  no  notice  no  more  than  if  ^e 
were  seventy ;  and  Miss  Rose  a-chattering.  The  two  before  the  fire 
had  it  alt  their  own  way.  They  were  writing  down  and  counting  up 
all  the  folks  for  this  duice.  Dash  the  dance  I '  said  Saymore ;  *  that 
sort  of  a  nonsense  is  no  satisfaction  to  reasonable  folks.  But  Miss 
Rose,  she's  as  merry  as  a  cricket  with  her  Cousin  Ueathcote  and  Cousin 
HeaUicote  at  every  word.  She  knows  it's  all  to  her  advantage  what's 
been  a-doing  tonlay.' 

*  That  might  be  a  match,  I  shouldn't  wonder — eh  1 '  said  the  cook, 
who  was  from  the  north-country.  '  The  luck  as  some  folks  have — I 
never  can  understand  these  queer  wills  ;  why  can't  gentlefolks  do  like 
poor  folks,  and  divide  lair,  share  and  share  alike  ?  As  for  what  you 
call  entail,  I  don't  make  head  or  tail  of  it ;  but  if  Miss  Hose's  to  get 
all  the  brass,  and  marry  the  man  with  the  land,  and  Miss  Anne  to 
get  nought,  it's  easy  to  see  that  isn't  fair.' 

'  If  it's  the  cousin  you  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Worth, '  he  is  juBt  twice 
too  old  for  Miss  Rose.' 

'  Then  he  will  know  how  to  take  care  of  her,'  said  Saymore,  which 
made  the  room  ring  with  laughter :  for  though  the  affairs  of  the 
drawing-room  were  interesting,  there  was  naturally  a  still  warmer 
attraction  in  the  drama  going  on  downstairs. 

Mr.  Mountford  was  in  his  room  alone.  He  had  retired  there  after 
dinner,  as  was  his  custom.  At  dinner  he  bad  been  very  serious.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  get  Mr.  Loeeb/B  words  out  of  his  mind.  Every 
word  a  nail  in  his  coffin  I  What  superstitious  folly  it  was  I  No  man 
ever  died  the  sooner  for  attending  \a  his  affairs,  for  putting  them  in 
order,  he  said  to  himself.  But  ^is  was  not  simply  putting  them  in 
order.  His  mind  was  greatly  disturbed.  He  had  thought  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  done  it  be  would  be  relieved  and  at  ease  from  the 
pressure  of  the  irritation  which  had  disturbed  him  so ;  but  now  that 
it  was  done  he  was  more  disturbed  than  ever.  Perhaps  for  the  first 
time  he  fully  realised  that,  'if  anything  should  happen '  to  himself 
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one  of  his  children  would  he  made  to  sustain  the  cruellest  diijappoiot- 
ment  and  wrong.  '  It  will  serve  her  right,'  he  tried  to  say  to  himself, 
» for  the  way  she  has  hehaved  to  me; '  but  when  it  became  really  ap- 
parent to  him  that  this  would  be,  not  merely  a  tremendous  rebuff  and 
discomfiture  for  Anne,  but  a  settled  fate  which  she  could  not  escape, 
a  cdight  shiver  ran  through  him.  He  had  not  seen  this  so  plainly 
before.  He  had  meant  to  punish  her,  cruelly,  even  bitterly,  and  with 
an  ironical  completeness.  But  then  he  bad  never  meant  to  die. 
This  made  a  greater  difference  than  it  was  possible  to  say.  He  meant 
that  she  should  know  that  her  marriage  was  impossible ;  that  he  had 
the  very  poorest  opinion  of  the  man  she  had  chosen ;  that  be  would 
not  trust  him,  and  was  determined  never  to  let  him  handle  a  peony 
of  his  (Mr.  Mountford'a)  money.  In  short,  he  said  to  himself,  what  he 
meant  was  to  save  Anne  from  this  adventurer,  who  would  no  longer 
wish  to  marry  her  when  he  knew  her  to  be  penniless.  He  meant,  he 
persuaded  himself,  that  his  will  should  have  this  effect  in  his  lifetime ; 
he  meant  it  to  be  known,  and  set  things  right,  not  in  the  future,  hut 
at  once.  Now  that  all  was  done  he  saw  the  real  meaning  of  the 
tremendous  instrument  he  had  made  for  the  first  time.  To  save  Anne 
from  an  adventurer — not  to  die  and  leave  her  without  provision,  not 
really  to  give  anything  away  from  her,  though  she  deserved  it  after 
the  way  in  which  she  had  defied  him,  had  been  his  intention.  Mr. 
Movmttbrd  thought  this  over  painfully,  not  able  to  think  of  anything 
else.  Last  night  even,  no  later,  he  had  been  thinking  it  over  vin- 
dictivrfy,  pleased  with  the  cleverness  and  completeness  with  which 
he  had  turned  the  tables  upon  his  daughter.  It  had  pleased  him  im- 
moderately before  it  was  done.  But  now  that  it  was  done,  and  old 
Ivoseby,  like  an  old  fool,  had  thrown  in  that  bit  of  silly  superstition 
about  the  nails  in  his  coffin,  it  did  not  please  him  any  longer.  His 
face  had  grown  an  inch  or  two  longer,  nothing  like  a  smile  would 
come  whatever  he  might  do.  When  his  wife  came  '  to  sit  with  him,' 
as  she  often  did,  perturbed  herself,  half  frightened,  half  exultant,  and 
eager  to  learn  all  she  could,  he  sent  her  away  impatiently.  '  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,'  he  said.  '  What  do  I  care  for  your  hall  ?  For 
heaven's  sake  let  me  have  a  little  quiet.     I  have  a  great  mind  to  say 

that  there  shall  he  no  hall '     '  Papal '  his  wife  said,  *  you  would 

not  be  so  unkind.  Rose  has  set  her  heart  on  It  so.'  *  Oh  con- 
found  1 '  be  said.   Did  be  mean  confound  Rose,  whom  he  had  just 

chosen  to  be  his  heir,  whom  he  had  promoted  to  the  vacant  place  of 
Aone  ?  All  through  this  strange  business  Mrs.  Moimtford's  secret  ex- 
ultation, when  she  dared  to  permit  herself  to  indulge  it,  in  the  good 
fortune  of  her  daughter  had  been  chequered  by  a  growing  bitterness 
in  the  thought  that,  though  Rose  was  to  have  the  inheritance,  Anne 
still  retained  by  far  the  higher  place  even  in  her  husband's  thoughts. 
He  was  resolved  apparently  that  nobody  should  have  any  satis&ction 
in  this  ovartum — not  even  the  one  person  who  was  benefited.  Mrs. 
Mountford  went  away  with  a  very  gloomy  countenance  after  the  con- 
found  1    The  only  thing  that  gave  her  any  consolation  was  to  see 
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the  brisk  conversation  going  on  between  her  daughter  and  Heathcote 
Mountford.  Anne  sat  stin  and  upright,  quite  apart  from  them, 
reading ;  but  the  two  who  were  in  front  of  the  cheerful  fire  in  the 
{^  light  of  the  lamp  were  chattering  with  the  gayest  ease.  Even 
Mrs.  Mountford  wondtn^  at  Rose,  who  surely  knew  enough  to  be  a  little 
anxious,  a  little  perturbed  aa  her  mother  was — bat  who  showed  no 
more  emotion  than  the  cricket  that  chirped  on  the  hearth.  Was  it 
mere  innocence  and  childish  ease  of  heart,,  or  was  it  that  there  was  no 
heart  at  all?  Even  her  mother  could  not  understand  her.  And 
Heathcote  too,  who  knew  a  great  deal,  if  not  all  that  was  going  on, 
though  he  threw  back  lightly  the  ball  of  conversation,  wondered  at 
the  gaiety  of  this  little  light-minded  girl  who  was  not  affected,  not  a 
hair's  breadth,  by  the  general  agitation  of  the  house,  nor  by  the  dis- 
turbed countenance  of  her  mother,  nor  by  her  sister's  seriousness. 
He  talked — it  was  against  his  principles  not  to  respond  to  the  gay 
challenges  thrown  out  to  him — but  he  wondered.  Did  she  know 
nothing,  though  everybody  else  knew?  Was  she  incapable  of  divining 
that  other  people  were  in  trouble  ?  The  conversation  was  very  lively 
in  front  of  the  fire,  but  he  too,  as  well  as  the  others,  wondered  at  Rose. 
And  Mr.  Mountford  alone  in  bis  library  thought,  and  over  again 
thought.  Supposing  after  all,  incredible  as  it  seemed,  that  ha  was  to 
die  ?  He  did  not  entertain  the  idea,  but  it  took  possession  of  him 
against  his  will.  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  in  the  ex- 
citement it  caused.  He  felt  his  pulse  almost  involuntarily,  and  was 
a  little  comforted  to  feel  that  it  was  beating  just  as  usual;  but  if  it 
should  happen  as  Loseby  said  ?  He  would  not  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  he  had  done  a  wrong  thing,  and  yet,  if  anything  of  tibat  sort  were 
to  take  place,  be  could  not  deny  that  the  puni^ment  he  bad  inflicted 
was  too  severe.  Whereas,  as  be  intended  it,  it  was  not  a  punishment, 
but  a  precaution ;  it  was  to  prevent  Anne  throwing  herself  away  upon 
an  adventurer,  a  nobody.  Better  even  that  she  should  have  no  money 
than  be  married  for  her  money,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
unworthy  of  her.  But  then,  supposing  he  were  to  die,  and  this  will, 
made — certainly,  as  he  persuaded  himself,  as  a  mere  precautionary 
measure — should  become  final  ?  That  would  make  a  very  great  diflfe- 
rence.  For  a  long  time  Mr.  Mountford  thought  over  the  question. 
He  was  caught  in  his  own  net.  After  all  that  bad  been  said  and  done, 
be  could  not  change  the  will  that  he  had  made.  It  was  not  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  he  should  send  for  that  little  busybody 
again  and  acknowledge  to  him  that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  What 
was  there  that  he  could  do  ?  He  sat  up  long  beyond  his  usual  hour. 
Saymore,  extremely  curious  and  excited  by  so  strange  an  incident, 
came  to  his  door  three  several  times  to  see  that  the  fire  was  out  and 
to  extinguish  the  lamp,  and  received  the  last  time  such  a  reception 
as  sent  the  old  man  hurrying  along  the  passages  at  a  pace  nobody  had 
ever  seen  him  adopt  before,  as  if  in  dajiger  of  his  life.  Then  Mrs. 
Mountford  came,  very  anxious,  on  tiptoe  in  her  dressing-gown,  to  see 
if  anything  was  the  matter ;  but  she  too  retired  more  quickly  than 
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sbe  catne.  He  let  his  fire  go  oat,  and  his  lamp  buni  down  to  the  last 
drop  of  oil — and  it  wae  only  when  he  had  no  more  light  to  go  on 
with,  and  was  chilled  to  death,  that  he  lighted  hia  candle  and  made 
his  waj  to  his  own  room  through  the  silent  house. 

The  victim  herself  was  somewhat  sad.  She  had  spent  the  evening 
in  a  proud  and  silent  indignation,  saying  nothing,  feeling  the  first 
jar  of  fate,  and  the  strange  pang  of  the  discovery  that  life  was  not 
what  she  had  thought,  but  lar  less  moved  by  what  her  father  had 
done  than  by  the  &ilure  roimd  her  of  understanding  and  support. 
And  when  she  had  gone  to  her  room,  she  had  cried  as  did  not  mis- 
become her  sex  and  her  age,  but  then  had  read  Cosmo's  letter  over 
«gaio,  and  had  discovered  a  new  interpretation  for  it,  and,  reading 
between  the  lines,  bad  found  it  all  generosity  and  nobleness,  and 
jbrthwith  reconciled  herself  to  life  and  fate.  But  her  father  had  no 
such  ready  way  of  escape.  He  was  the  master  of  Anne's  future  in 
one  important  respect,  the  arbiter  of  the  family  existence,  with  the 
power  of  setting  up  one  and  putting  down  another  ;  but  he  had  no 
reaerve  of  imaginative  strength,  no  fund  of  generous  and  highflown 
sentiment,  no  love-letter  to  restore  his  courage.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  bring  that  courage  back.  During  the  hours  which  be  spent  imap- 
proachable  in  his  library,  he  had  been  writing  busily,  producing 
pnges  of  manuscript,  half  of  which  he  had  destroyed  as  soon  as  it 
vas  written.  At  the  end,  however,  he  so  far  satined  himself  as  to 
«oncoct  something  of  which  he  made  a  careful  copy.  The  original 
he  put  into  one  envelope,  the  duplicate  into  another,  and  pUced 
these  two  packets  in  the  drawer  of  his  writing-table,  just  as  bis  light 
fitiled  him.  As  he  went  upstairs  his  cold  feet  and  muddled  head 
caused  him  infinite  alarm,  and  he  blamed  himself  in  his  heart  for 
risking  his  health.  What  he  had  done  in  his  terror  that  night  might 
have  been  left  till  to-morrow;  whereas  he  might  have  caught  cold,  and 
■cold  might  lead  to  bronchitis.  Every  word  a  nail  in  bis  coffin !  What 
warrant  had  Loseby  for  such  a  statement  ?  Was  there  any  proof  to 
be  given  of  it  ?  Mr.  Mountford's  head  was  buzzing  and  confused 
with  the  unusual  work  and  the  still  more  unusual  anxiety.  Perhaps 
he  had  caught  an  illness ;  he  did  not  feel  able  to  think  clearly  or  even 
to  understand  his  own  apprehensions.  He  felt  bis  pulse  again  before 
he  went  to  bed.  It  was  not  feverish — yet :  but  who  could  tell  what 
it  might  be  in  the  morning  ?  And  his  feet  were  so  cold  that  he  could 
not  get  any  warmth  in  them,  even  though  he  held  them  close  to  the 
dying  fire. 

He  was  not,  however,  feverish  in  the  morning,  and  his  mind 
became  more  placid  as  the  day  went  on.  The  two  packets  were  safe 
in  the  drawer  of  the  writing-table.  He  took  them  out  and  looked  at 
them  as  a  man  might  look  at  a  bottle  of  quack  medicine,  clandes- 
tinely secured  and  kept  in  reserve  against  an  emergency.  He  would 
not  care  to  have  his  possession  of  it  known,  and  yet  there  it  was, 
'should  the  occasion  to  try  it  occur.  He  felt  a  little  happier  to  know 
that  he  could    put    bis    hands  upon   it   should   it   be  wanted — cnr 
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at  least  a  little  less  alarmed  and  nerrous.  And  da;B  passed  on 
vitbont  any  symptoms  of  cold  or  other  illneaa.  There  was  no  sign 
or  sound  of  these  nails  driven  into  bis  coffin.  And  tbe  atmosphere 
grew  more  clear  in  the  bouse.  Anne,  between  whom  and  himself 
there  bad  been  an  inevitable  reserve  and  coldness,  suddenly  came  out 
of  that  cloud,  and  presented  herself  to  him  the  Anne  of  old,  with  all 
the  sweetness  and  openness  of  nature.  The  wnmg  had  now  been  accom- 
plished, and  was  over,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  generous  amusement 
to  Anne  in  the  consternation  which  her  sudden  return  to  all  her 
old  habits  occasioned  among  the  people  surrounding  her,  who  knew 
'  nothing  of  her  inner  life  of  imaginative  impulse  and  feeling.  She- 
took  her  cottage-plans  into  the  library  one  morning  with  her  old  smile 
as  if  nothing  had  happened  or  could  happen.  The  plans  bad  been 
all  pushed  aside  in  the  silent  combat  between  her  father  and  her- 
self. Mr.  Mountford  could  not  restrain  a  little  outburst  of  feeling, 
which  had  almost  the  air  of  passion.  *  Why  do  you  bring  them  to 
me  ?  Don't  you  know  you  are  out  of  it,  Anne  ?  Don't  you  know  I 
have  done — what  I  told  you  I  should  do  V 

*  I  heard  that  you  hsid  altered  your  will,  papa ;  but  that  does  not 
affect  the  cottagers.     They  are  always  there  whoever  has  the  estate,' 

'Don't  you  mind,  then,  who  has  the  estate?' 

'  Yes,  immensely,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  *  I  could  not  have 
thought  I  should  mind  half  so  much.  I  have  felt  tbe  coming  down 
and  being  second.  But  I  am  better  again.  You  have  a  right  to 
do  what  you  please,  and  I  shall  not  complain.' 

He  sat  in  his  chair  at  his  writing-table  (in  the  drawer  of  which 
were  still  those  two  sealed  packets)  and  looked  at  her  with  contem- 
plative, yet  somewhat  abashed  eyes.  There  was  an  unspeakable 
relief  in  being  thus  entirely  reconciled  to  her,  notwithstanding  the 
sense  of  discomfiture  and  defeat  it  gave  him.  '  Do  you  think — your- 
sister — -will  be  able  to  manage  property  ?  '  he  said. 

*  No  doubt  she  will  marry,  papa.' 

'  Ah  I '  he  had  not  thought  of  this  somehow.  '  She  will  marry^ 
and  my  substance  will  go  into  the  hands  of  some  stranger,  some 
fellow  I  never  heard  of;  that  is  a  pleasant  prospect :  he  will  be  a  fool 
most  likely,  whether  he  is  an  adventurer  or  not.' 

<We  must  all  take  our  chance,  I  suppose,'  said  Anne,  with  a 
little  tremor  in  her  voice.  She  knew  the  adventurer  was  levelled  at 
herself.  *  I  suppose  you  have  made  it  a  condition  that  he  shall  take- 
the  name  of  Mountford,  papa  ? ' 

He  made  her  no  reply,  but  looked  up  suddenly  with  a  slight  start. 
Oddly  enough  he  had  made  no  stipulation  in  respect  to  Rose.  It 
had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  of  the  slightest  importance 
what  name  Rose's  husband  should  bear.  He  gave  Anne  a  sudden 
startled  look ;  then,  for  he  would  not  commit  himself,  changed  tbe 
subject  abruptly.  After  this  interval  of  estrangement  it  was  so  great 
a  pleasure  to  talk  to  Anne  about  tbe  family  ^airs.  *  What  do  you  ■ 
think,'  he  said, '  about  Heathcote's  proposal,  Anne  ? ' 
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*I  Bbould  have  liked  to  jump  at  it,  papa.  Mount  in  our  own 
family  I  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.* 

'  Seemed !  jou  Bpeak  as  if  it  were  in  the  past.  I  have  not  said 
no  yet.  I  have  still  got  the  offer  in  my  power.  Mount  in  our  own 
family  1  hut  we  have  not  got  a  family — a  couple  of  girls  I ' 

'  If  we  had  not  been  a  couple  of  girls  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  about  the  entail,'  said  Anne,  permitting  herself  a  laugh. 
•And  of  course  Rose's  husband ' 

*  I  know  nothing  about  Boee's  husband,'  he  cried,  tastily.  *  I 
never  thought  of  him.  And  so  you  can  talk  of  all  this  quite  at 
your  ease  ? '  he  added.     *  You  don't  mind  ? ' 

This  was  a  kind  of  offence  to  him,  as  well  as  a  satisfaction. 
She  had  no  right  to  think  so  little  of  it ;  and  yet  what  a  relief  it 
vaal 

Anne  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  '  It  is  better  not  to  talk  of  it 
at  all/  she  said. 

This  conversation  bad  a  great  effect  upon  Mr.  Mountford. 
Though  perhaps  it  proved  turn  more  wrong  than  ever,  it  restored 
him  to  all  the  ease  of  family  intercourse  which  had  been  impeded  of 
late.  And  it  set  the  whole  house  right.  Anne,  who  had  been  in  the 
shade,  behind  backs,  resigning  many  of  her  usual  activities  on 
rarioua  pretences,  came  back  naturally  to  her  old  place.  It  was  like 
a  transformation  scene.  And  everybody  was  puzzled,  fivm  Mrs. 
Mountford,  who  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  Heathcote,  who 
divined  that  some  compromise  had  been  effected,  to  the  servants, 
whose  interest  in  Miss  Anne  rose  into  new  warmth,  and  who  con- 
cluded that  she  had  found  means  at  last  *  to  come  over  master,'  which 
was  just  what  they  expected  from  her.  After  this  everything  went 
on  very  smoothly,  as  if  the  wheels  of  life  had  been  freshly  oiled,  and 
velvet  spread  over  all  its  roughnesses.  Even  the  preparations  for  the 
ball  proceeded  with  far  more  spirit  than  before.  The  old  wainscoted 
banqueting-room,  which  bad  not  been  used  for  a  long  time,  though 
it  was  the  pride  of  the  house,  was  cleared  for  dancing,  and  Anne 
had  already  b^un  to  superintend  the  decoration  of  it~  Everything 
went  on  more  briskly  from  the  moment  that  she  took  it  in  hand, 
for  none  of  the  Unguid  workers  had  felt  that  there  was  any  serious- 
ness in  the  preparations  till  Anne  assumed  the  direction  of  them. 
Heathcote,  who  was  making  acquaintance  very  gradually  with  the 
differing  characters  of  the  household,  understood  this  sudden  activity 
less  than  anything  before.  '  Is  it  for  love  of  dancing  ? '  he  said. 
Anne  laiighed  and  shook  her  head. 

'  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  enjoy  this  ball  much  ;  but  I  am  not 
above  dancing — and  I  enjoy  ^i«,'  she  said.  <  I  like  to  be  doing 
something.'  To  have  regained  her  own  sense  of  self-command,  her 
superiority  to  circumstances,  made  this  magnanimous  young  woman 
happy  in  her  down&ll.  She  liked  the  knowledge  that  she  was  mag- 
nanimous almost  more  than  the  good  fortune  and  prosperity  which 
she  had  lost.     She  bad  got  over  her  misfortunes.     She  gave  her  head 
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a  little  toss  aloft,  shaking  off  all  Bbadows,  as  she  ran  hither  and 
thither,  the  soul  of  everythiDg.  She  had  got  the  upper  hand  of 
fete. 

As  for  Mr,  Mouutford,  he  had  a  great  deal  more  patience  about 
the  details  of  the  approaching  enterteinment  when  Anne  took  them 
in  hand.  Either  she  managed  to  make  them  amusing  to  him,  or  the 
additional  reality  in  the  whole  matter,  from  the  moment  she  put 
herself  at  the  head  of  afiairs,  had  a  corretipoudiDg  effect  upon  her 
&ther.  Perhaps,  indeed,  a  little  feeling  of  making  up  to  her,  by  a 
more  than  ordiuary  readiness  to  accept  all  her  lesser  desires,  was  in 
his  mind.  His  morosenesa  melted  away.  He  forgot  his  alarm  about 
his  health  and  Mr.  Loaeby'a  ugly  words.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
he  might  hare  succeeded  in  forgetting  altogether  what  he  had  done, 
or  at  least  regaining  his  feeling  that  it  was  a  mere  expedient  to 
overawe  Anne  and  bring  her  into  order,  liable  to  be  changed  as 
everything  changes — even  wills,  when  there  are  long  years  before  the 
testator — but  for  the  two  sealed  envelopes  in  his  drawer  which  he 
■could  not  help  seeing  every  time  he  opened  it.  A  day  or  two  before 
the  ball  some  business  called  him  into  Hunston,  and  he  took  them 
«ut  with  a  half  smile,  weighing  tliem  in  his  hand.  Should  he  carry 
them  with  him  and  put  them  in  Loseby's  charge?  or  should  he  leave 
them  there  ?  He  half  laughed  at  the  ridiculous  expedient  to  which 
Loseby's  words  had  driven  him,  and  looked  at  the  two  letters 
jocularly ;  but  in  the  end  he  determined  to  take  them.  It  would  be 
as  well  to  put  them  in  old  Loseby's  hands.  Heathcote  volunteered  to 
ride  with  him  as  he  had  done  before.  It  was  again  a  bright  calm  day, 
changed  only  in  so  far  as  November  is  different  from  October.  There 
had  been  stormy  weather  in  the  meantime,  and  the  trees  were  almost 
bare ;  but  still  it  was  fine  and  bright.  Anne  came  out  from  the 
hall  and  stood  on  the  steps  to  see  tfaem  ride  off.  She  gave  them 
(several  commissions :  to  inquire  at  the  bookseller's  for  the  ball  pro- 
grammes, and  to  carry  to  the  haberdasher's  a  note  of  something  Mrs. 
Worth  wanted.  She  kissed  her  hand  to  her  father  as  he  rode  a*ay, 
and  his  penitent  heart  gave  him  a  prick.  <  You  would  not  think 
that  was  a  girl  that  hadjust  been  cut  off  with  a  shilling,'  he  said,  half 
mournfully  (as  if  it  had  been  a  painful  necessity),  and  half  with 
parental  braggadocio,  proud  of  her  pluck  and  spirit. 

'  I  thought  you  must  have  changed  your  mind,'  Heathcote  said. 

Mr.  Mountford  shook  his  bead  and  said, '  Ko,  worse  luak.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind.' 

This  waa  the  only  expression  of  changed  sentiment  to  which  he 
gave  vent.  When  they  called  at  Mr.  Loseby's,  the  lawyer  received 
^em  with  a  mixture  of  satisfaction  and  alarm.  '  What's  up  now  ? ' 
be  said,  coming  out  of  the  door  of  his  private  room  to  receive  them. 
'  I  thought  I  should  see  you  presently.'  But  when  he  was  offered 
the  two  sealed  letters  Mr.  Loseby  drew  back  his  hand  as  if  he  had 
been  stung.  *  You  have  been  making  another  will,'  he  said,  *  all  by 
jourself,  to  ruin  your  family  and  make  work  for  us  lawyers  after  you 
Are  dead  and  gone.' 
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'No,'  Baid  Mr.  Mountford,  engerly,  'no,  no — it  ie  only  some 
stJpulatioQB.' 

The  packets  were  each  inacribed  with  a  legend  on  the  outside, 
and  the  lawyer  was  afraid  of  them.  He  took  them  gingerly  with 
the  ends  of  his  Angers,  and  let  them  drop  into  one  of  the  boxes 
which  lined  hie  walls.  As  for  Mr.  Mountford,  he  became  more  jaunty 
and  pleased  with  himself  every  moment.  He  went  to  the  haber- 
dasher's for  Mrs.  Worth,  and  to  the  stationer's  to  get  the  programmes 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  ball.  He  was  more  cheerful  than  his 
companion  bad  ever  seen  him.  He  opened  the  subject  of  the  entail 
of  bis  own  accord  as  they  went  along.  'Loseby  is  coming  for  the 
ball :  it  is  a  kind  of  thing  be  likes ;  and  then  we  shall  talk  it  over,' 
he  said.  Perhaps  in  doing  this  a  way  might  be  found  of  setting 
things  straight,  independent  of  these  sealed  packets,  which,  however, 
in  the  meantime,  were  a  kind  of  sop  to  fate,  a  propitiation  to 
Nemesis.  Then  tbey  rode  home  in  cheerful  talk.  By  the  time 
night  feU  they  bad  got  into  the  park  ;  and  though  the  trees  stood  up 
here  against  the  dark  blue  sky,  and  the  grass  looked  too  wet  and  spongy 
for  pleasant  riding,  there  was  still  some  beauty  in  the  dusky  land- 
scape. Mount,  &amed  in  its  trees  and  showing  in  the  distance  the 
cheerful  glow  of  its  lights,  had  come  in  sight.  'It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  come  home,  and  to  know  that  one  is  looked  for  and  always 
welcome,'  Mr.  Mountford  said.  Heathcote  had  turned  round  to 
answer,  with  some  words  on  his  lips  about  his  own  less  happy  lot, 
when  suddenly  the  figure  at  his  side  dropped  out  of  the  dusk  around 
them.  There  was  a  muffled  noise,  a  floundering  of  horse's  hoofs,  a 
dark  heap  upon  the  grass,  moving,  struggling,  yet  only  half  dis* 
cemible  in  the  gloom,  over  which  he  almost  stumbled  and  came 
to  tbe  ground  also,  so  sudden  was  the  fell.  His  own  horse  swerved 
violently,  just  escaping  its  companion's  hoof.  And  through  the 
darkness  there  rang  a  sharp  broken  cry,  and  then  a  groan :  which  of 
them  came  from  his  own  lips  Heathcote  did  not  know. 

{To  he  amtimied.) 
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L^N  Michel  G-ambetta. 

MG-AMBETTA  perhaps  thought  of  bia  own  position  when  ha 
(  said,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  the  peculiar  danger  of 
Democracy  was  not,  as  was  so  commonly  supposed,  its  jealousy  of 
superiors,  hut  exactly  the  oppodt«  weakness,  of  giving  its  heart  too 
freely  to  a  man,  as  if  he  could  be  the  very  incarnation  of  its  idea.  He 
is  himself  the  only  person  in  France  who  ever  approaches  this  daD- 
gerouB  degree  of  popularity.  No  other  combines  so  many — or  perhaps 
poseesaes  in  the  same  measure  any  one — of  the  greater  qualities  which 
impress  the  popular  mind.  In  oratorical  power,  in  impassioned 
energy  of  character,  in  the  prestige  accruing  from  playing  a  high  part 
in  moinentous  times,  he  stands  without  a  rival.  Then  he  has,  more 
than  anyone  else,  made  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  great  classes  to 
whom  universal  suffrage  has  transferred  supreme  political  control,  and 
with  whose  interests,  aspirations,  and  even  passions  he  has  always 
manifested  an  active  and  evidently  a  sincere  sympathy.  And  he  has 
been  for  years  the  chief  apostle  of  the  Republican  cause,  which  has 
eventually  triumphed,  and  whose  success  has  naturally  contributed  a 
certain  '  unearned  increment '  to  bis  ascendency.  He  has,  moreover, 
gained  credit  with  many  whose  politics  are  of  a  more  Conservative 
turn  by  the  unexpected  moderation  which  has  hitherto  largely  guided 
his  couneels.  He  is  conscious  that  the  now  governing  classes,  if  they 
may  be  called  so,  especially  the  peasantry  and  the  small  tradesmen, 
are  in  many  respects  more  Conservative  and  timid  than  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  he  is  equally  conscious  that,  for  the  present  at  any  rate, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  even  measures  which  the  former  might 
approve  without  making  concessions  to  the  interests  and  ideas  of  the 
latter.  Policy,  he  eays,  always  means  compromise,  and  inopportunism 
is  the  most  fatal  of  political  heresies.  This  is,  of  course,  ooly  the 
natural  outcome  of  the  political  mind,  which  it  is  his  peculiarity  to 
unite  with  an  almost  d<^matic  doctrine  and  his  own  Democratic 
creed.  The  common  impression  of  his  growing  moderation  is  for  the 
most  part  an  illusion.  Men  think  he  has  grown  moderate  Vhen  they 
have  only  themselves  got  better  acquainted  with  hie  moderation.  He 
never  was  the  fanatic  he  was  once  taken  to  be,  but  time  has  not  con- 
tracted the  extent  of  the  innovations  he  contemplates  except  by 
accomplishing  them.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  creative  states- 
man, and  to  mould  the  political  institutions  and  even  the  national 
character  and  manners  of  France  into  a  Democratic  type.  A  mere 
Bepuhlican  facade,  he  has  said,  will  not  content  him ;  the  whole 
building,  every  wall,  pillar,  and  cornice,  must  be  through  and  through. 
Republican.  But  this,  he  owns,  cannot  be  done  at  once,  or  by  one 
man,  or  in  one  generation.  The  Democratic  shape  which  the  Bepublic^ 
is  now  assuming  may  prove  to  be  incompatible  with  the  national 
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character  of  the  French,  ftnd  M.  6ambetta's  authority  may  fall  away, 
and  his  works  follow  it.  But  he  is  certainly  the  one  great  6gure 
whom  the  third  Bepublic  has  as  yet  produced ;  he  has  a  long  career 
stili  before  him,  whatever  it  may  hide  in  it,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
regard  him  without  either  admiration,  or  hope,  or  anxiety. 

M.  Gambetta  became  legally  a  French  citizen  only  ten  years 
before  be  was  dictator  on  the  Loire.  He  was  oatuialised  by  a  formal 
adoption  of  the  French  nationality  in  presence  of  the  mayor  of  his 
native  town,  when  he  was  about  to  set  out  for  Paris  to  begin  the 
practice  of  his  profeseion.  His  father,  Joseph  Gambetta,  was  Italian, 
who  came  fi'om  G-enoa  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
settled  as  a  grocer  in  the  old  Gascon  town  of  Cahors.  Cahors  is  a 
email  place  of  some  14,000  inhabitants,  the  chief  town  of  its  depart- 
ment, and  the  seat  of  the  district  courts  of  law,  of  a  bishopric,  of 
secondary  schools,  of  an  excellent  public  library,  and  of  a  fair  trade 
in  wine  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Clement  Marot, 
t  he  poet,  and  it  once  had  a  university  at  which  Fenelon  was  a  student. 
It  was  in  its  quaint  and  narrow  streets  that  Henry  of  Navarre,  with 
700  followers,  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  inhabitants  for  five  days, 
and  was  so  bard  beset  with  stones  and  tiles  that  his  troops  would  fain 
have  retreated,  till  Henry  set  his  back  against  a  shop  and  said :  *  My 
only  retreat  from  this  town  will  be  the  retreat  of  my  soul  from  my 
body.'  A  shop  hardly  less  interesting  than  this  to  visitors  of  the 
present  time  is  the  '  Bazar  Genois '  (a  picture  of  which  may  be  found 
in  M.  Sala's  last  delightful  book),  with  its  door-jambs  adorned  with 
carved  sugar  loaves,  and  its  broad  signboard  indicating  that  Messrs. 
'  Gambetta,  Jeune  et  Cie.'  provide  '  sucres  du  Havre,  Nantes,  et 
Bordeaux '  at  '  1  fr.  le  kil.'  Joseph  Gambetta  prospered  in  bis 
calling,  and  in  1837  married  Mdlle.  M.  Afassabie,  daughter  of  a 
druggist  in  Cahors,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  chUdren — L6>n,  born 
Apnl  2,  183S,  and  a  daughter,  Benedette,  now  the  wife  of  a  fonc- 
tionary  in  the  Treasury.  The  elder  Gambetta  is  still  alive,  in  com- 
fortable retirement  at  Nice.  He  is  not  an  ordinary  man.  He 
possesses  a  natural  eloquence  which  his  son  has  inherited,  and  his 
conversation,  which  is  very  abundant,  is  said  to  be  so  full  of  picturesque 
images,  felicitous  expressions,  and  impromptu  iTwfs,  that  many  of  his 
bod's  friends  pronounce  him  to  be  the  finer  and  better  talker  of  the 
two.  Gambetta  said  at  Cherbourg  this  autumn  with  dignity, '  I  have 
never  foi^otten  my  origin  ; '  and  his  father  was  present  with  him  at 
Grenoble  when  he  made  his  &mous  declaration  about  the  new  social 
classes  who  had  now  acceded  to  power. 

The  age  of  legends  is  not  gone,  and  perhaps  never  will  be.  Their 
type  even  changes  little,  and  it  is  at  least  an  evidence  of  the  hold 
Gambetta  has  teken  of  the  popular  mind,  that  as  in  the  case  of  other 
great  men,  a  local  seer  is  said  to  have  predicted  to  his  mother  soon 
after  her  marriage  that  she  would  give  birth  to  a  boy  who  should  be 
the  most  &mous  man  in  all  that  country.  At  eight  years  of  age 
L6}n  lost  the  sight  of  hie  right  eye — not,  as  another  legend  goes,  1^ 
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his  own  band  to  escape  from  school,  but  while  he  was  watching  a 
cutler — a  neighbour  of  his  iather'a — boring  the  handle  of  a  knife  with 
a  drill  driven  by  a  bow  made  of  catgut  and  an  old  foil ;  the  foil 
broke,  and  one  of  the  ends  entered  his  eye. .  Through  unskilful  treat- 
ment the  injury  grew  into  glaucoma,  which  caused  him  from  time  to 
time  much  Buffering,  and  eventually  compelled  him  in  1867  to  have 
the  eye  taken  out  and  a  glass  one  substituted,  in  order  to  save  the  left 
eye,  which  was  showing  symptoms  of  being  sympathetically  affected. 

M.  Gambetta's  parentage  was  foreign;  his  education — unlike 
M.  Waddington's — was  entirely  French.  He  was  first  sent  to  a  small 
Catholic  seminary  at  Montfaucon,  being  probably  at  this  time  des- 
tined by  his  mother,  like  many  other  sons  of  the  j^efife  bourgeoleiey 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state ;  but  he  disliked  this  institution  so  much 
that  he  remained  only  a  few  months  there.  In  1849  he  entered  the 
Lyceum  of  Cahors,  where  he  attracted  notice  aa  a  great  reader,  with  a 
remarkable  memory,  and  a  pronounced  taste  for  philosophy  and 
politics.  His  metaphysical  essays  were  commended  at  the  time  for 
the  maturity  and  force  of  their  reasoning,  and  the  independence  of 
his  mind  is  shown  by  his  having  at  sixteen  studied  the  economical 
works  of  Proudhon.  In  1857  he  went  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  for 
three  years  was  a  courted  and  moving  spirit  among  the  students  of 
the  Latin  Quartier.  Here  we  find  him  zealous,  laborious,  omnivorous 
in  his  studies,  rising  early  and  working  hard,  attending  lectures  at 
the  Sorbonne,  at  the  medical  school,  at  any  place  where  lectures 
worth  bearing  were  to  be  met  with,  varying  Vattel  and  Gains  with 
Voltaire,  Diderot,  La  Fontaine,  and,  above  all,  with  his  favourite 
author  and  inseparable  companion,  Rabelais.  We  find  the  instincts 
of  the  orator,  the  politician,  the  leader  of  men,  already  unconsciously 
making  their  appearance.  He  is  very  fond  of  spouting  the  Olynthiacs 
of  Demosthenes  in  the  Greek.  He  never  misses  an  aflemoon  without 
going  to  the  Odeon  to  read  the  newspapers.  He  is  always  encircled 
by  fiiendfl,  many  and  enthusiastic,  whom  he  holds  and  moves  with  a 
genuine  gift  of  ascendency,  charming  them  by  the  boldness  of  his 
ideas,  the  gaiety  and  stimulus  of  his  talk,  and  the  manly  fervour  of 
his  nature.  In  the  evenings  he  is  generally  found  with  a  group  erf 
students  in  the  cafSs,  or  eagerly  continuing  their  discusdons  under 
the  lamps  in  the  streets,  and  people  already  used  to  ask  one  another 
if  they  knew  the  palefaeed,  compact  figure  who  always  seemed  the 
soul  of  the  group,  whose  sonorous  voice  had  a  certain  broad  authority 
in  it,  and  whose  left  eye  grerw  so  strangely  enlarged  in  his  animation. 

He  received  his  licence  to  plead  in  January  i860,  and  determined 
to  practice  in  Paris.  In  this  resolntion  he  was  strongly  opposed  by 
bis  &ther,  who  thought  it  hopeless  for  a  young  man  without  connec- 
tion to  make  his  way  at  the  metropolitan  bar,  and  who  urged  him  to 
settle  in  Cabors.  h4cn,  however,  believed  in  himself,  whoever  might 
doubt,  and  he  fortunately  found  a  seasonable  fnend  in  his  aunt, 
Jenny  Masaabie,  who  also  believed  in  him,  and  who  was  to  be  a  very 
important  element  in  his  private  circle  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 
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She  had  an  annuity  of  about  loof.  a  year,  and  elie  said  to  the  father,. 
'  You  do  not  see  how  you  can  keep  youi  son  in  Paris,  it  may  be  for 
long  years,  but  next  week  I  will  go  with  him,  and  we  shall  stay 
together ; '  and  then  turning  to  L^n,  ehe  added, '  And  now,  my  boy, 
I  will  give  you  food  and  shelter,  and  you  will  do  the  rest  by  your 
work.'  They  took,  a  small  house  in  the  Latin  Quartier,  from  whence 
in  1863  they  remoWd  to  a  fourth  floor  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  in  1869 
to  a  la^r  house  in  the  Rue  Montaigne,  and  in  1872  to  still  better 
quarters  in  the  premises  of  the  '  Republique  Fran9aise.'  Gambetta 
Eilways  had  his  friends  about  him  on  the  Sundays,  and  they  have 
many  a  kindly  recollection  of  the  good  '  Tata,'  as  she  was  called  in 
the  Boutbem  dialect,  of  her  warm  greetings,  her  shrewd  sense,  her 
Gascon  ways,  and  accents,  and  dishes,  and  her  devotion  to  her  *  Le'ion,' 
whose  successes  she  used  to  r^rd  as  personal  triumphs  to  herself,  for 
bad  she  not  said,  while  they  were  yet  in  Cahors,  that  he  would  be  a 
great  man  ooe  day  ?  Her  nephew  was  warmly  attached  to  her,  and 
his  grief  was  profound  when  she  was  struck  with  paralysis  in  1876, 
and  died  at  Nice  in  1877. 

Having  been  inscribed  on  the  list  of  advocates,  M.  Gambetta  was 
appointed  secretary  to  M.  CrAniem,  who  was  afterwards  to  be  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  National  Defence.  He  became 
likewise  a  member  of  the  Gonf^^ice  Mol4,  of  which  M.  Gr^mieux 
was  president,  which  Mulfroy  still  attended  occasionally,  and  which 
numbered  among  its  most  active  members  at  this  period  Ernest 
Ficard,  Clement  Laurier,  and  L6>D  Renault,  all  of  whom  were  subse- 
quently well  known  to  fame.  It  met  in  the  Caf^  Procope,  in  the 
Rue  de  I'Ancienne-Com^die,  the  oldest  coflee-bouse  in  Paris — the  first 
indeed  in  which  coffee  was  supplied  for  sale,  and  in  the  last  century 
a  common  resort  of  the  great  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  age; 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Rousseau,  D'Arlbach,  are  all  known  to  have  fre- 
quented it,  and  a  red  marble  table  s(ill  remains  at  which  Voltaire 
sat  and  wrote.  It  was  in  the  debates  of  the  society,  which  met  in 
this  historical  place  every  Friday,  that  M.  Gambetta,  like  many 
other  French  orators,  first  learnt  the  art  of  public  speaking.  He 
soon  displayed  ease  and  energy,  he  spoke  the  better  the  more  he  was 
contradict^,  and  members  used  to  invite  their  friends  to  '  come  and 
bear  Gambetta  speak.' 

During  his  early  years  at  the  bar  he  remained  at  the  office  of  M. 
Cr^mieux,  and  added  a  little  to  bis  income  by  acting  as  correspondent 
for  the  J^oumal  de  I'Europe  at  Frankfort.  He  had  to  encounter 
many  obstacles  to  success  in  his  profession.  He  had  no  connection ; 
his  politics  were  no  doubt  against  him ;  his  voice  even,  rich  and 
powerful  as  it  is,  was  said  to  be  a  disadvantage,  for  it  was  too 
sonorous  for  a  couit  of  law.  But  employment  gradually  came  his 
way,  especially  in  political  and  press  causes.  In  1862  he  was  engaged, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Jules  Favre,  to  defend  Buette,  a  foreman 
mechanic,  who  was  implicated  in  an  allied  insurrection,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  he  boldly  denounced  the  Imperial  interference 
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with  the  course  of  justice,  and  charged  the  judge  not  to  listea  to  the 
suggestion,  2V  tion  es  amicus  (toeori*.  From  that  moment  the 
workmen  of  Paris  began  to  take  account  of  '  the  one-eyed  advocate.' 
He  made  his  first  appe&ru^tce  on  a  political  platform  in  1863,  during 
the  elections  of  tluit  year,  when  the  City  of  Paris  gave  its  first 
vote  against  the  Empire.  The  Orleaniste  had  put  up  M.  Frevost 
Paradol  aa  a  Liberal  candidate  for  the  city,  and  M.  Crambetta  rose  in 
one  of  bis  meetings  and  made  a  speech,  not  in  support  of  bis  can- 
didature, but  in  &T0ur  of  adopting  a  decidedly  Republican  pro- 
gramme. Becoming  gradually  better  and  bett«r  known,  he  was  at 
length  in  186S  employed  to  defend  Delescluse,  of  the  '  Keveil '  news- 
paper, in  the  Baudin  case,  and  made  a  vehement  speech  which 
resounded  through  the  whole  country,  and  at  once  brought  him  to 
the  forefront  of  public  life.  Tinot's  history  of  the  coup  (F6tat  of 
December  2,  1851,  liad  revived  the  popular  interest  in  that  event, 
and  one  of  the  incidents  thrown  into  relief  in  the  book  was  the 
execution  of  Dr.  Baudin,  a  deputy,  by  order  of  Louis  Napoleon,  for 
having  protested  against  his  violation  of  the  law.  ,  This  passage  was 
quoted  at  fuU  length  in  the  Liberal  journals,  and  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  on  November  2,  the  day  of  the 
Feast  of  the  Dead,  the  Paris  populace  went  in  multitudes  to  the 
Cemetery  of  Montmartre  to  lay  a  crown  on  the  neglected  grave  of 
this  forgotten  martyr.  The  grave  was  found  after  some  difficulty,  the 
weeds  which  overgrew  it  were  cut  away,  and  in  a  short  time  more 
than  a  thousand  people  were  standing  at  the  spot  with  their  heads 
uncovered.  Sevenil  political  discourses  were  then  delivered,  and  next 
day  subscriptions  for  a  monument  were  opened  in  the  columns  of  the 
'  Beveil '  and  other  journals.  On  the  1 3th  several  of  the  more  promi- 
nent journalists  who  fevoured  this  movement,  including  M.  Challemel 
Lacour,  the  present  Ambassador  of  France  at  the  English  Court,  who 
was  then  editor  of  the  '  Kevue  Politique,'  were  charged  before  the 
Correctional  Tribimal  of  the  Seine  with  exciting  hostility  against 
the  Government.  They  were  defended  by  men  like  Cr&nieui,  Jules 
Favre,  and  Emmanuel  Aiago,  but  the  speech  which  made  the  pro- 
foundest  impression  was  that  of  M.  Gambetta.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  defending  his  client,  but  boldly  assumed  the  aggressive, 
and  in  a  time  when  men  lived  in  constant  fear  of  the  gendarmes,  he 
declared  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  on  December  2  taken  France  like 
a  highwayman  and  felled  her  senseless,  that  the  Napoleonic  legend 
was  the  vims  that  poisoned  the  veins  of  France  and  produced  all  her 
evils,  and  that  the  Empire  stood  self-condemned  because  after  seven- 
teen years'  absolute  master;  over  the  country  it  had  never  dared  to 
celel^te  the  anniversary  of  its  origin.  '  Every  government  France  has 
passed  under,'  be  said, '  has  honoured  the  day  of  its  birth.  There  are 
only  two  exceptions.  One  is  that  of  the  1 8tli  Brumaire,  the  other  that 
of  the  2nd  December.  You  have  not  celebrated  this  day  because  you 
know  the  universal  conscience  of  the  nation  would  reject  it.  Well,  that 
anniversary  which  you  pass  by  we  claim.    We  will  celebrate  it  aa 
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the  anniversary  of  our  dead  till  the  day  when  the  country  shall  be- 
come its  own  master  again,  and  in  the  name  of  liberty,  equality,  and 
fiatemity  impose  upon  yon  a  great  national  ezpiatioD.'  The  com- 
bined audacity  and  eloquence  of  his  speech  made  an  immense  stif  in 
France,  and  M.  Gambetta  was  received  with  vivais  at  Lille  and 
Toulouse,  where  he  went  soon  after  to  defend  other  journalists  for  like 


At  the  elections  of  1869  he  was  chosen  for  Belleville  and  Mar- 
seilles— in  the  latter  place  in  preference  to  Tbierg  and  Lesseps — 
and  he  decided  to  Bit  for  Marseilles,  because  BelleviUe  was  more  cer- 
tain to  return  a  member  of  his  own  way  of  thinking.  In  his  address 
to  the  electors  he  said  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  people  and  lived 
for  the  people,  that  he  wished  to  secure  the  government  of  all  by  all, 
and  that  he  accepted  Uieir  mandate  as  one  of  irreconcileable  oppoei< 
tion  to  the  Empire.  This  was  the  first  time  the  word  *  irreconcile- 
able '  had  been  used  to  describe  the  position  of  his  party,  and  it 
became  thenceforth  it«  watchword.  The  yomtg  men  of  Paris  gave  him 
a  congratulatory  banquet,  at  which  he  said  that  he  was  a  Republican 
by  tradition,  by  family,  by  race ;  that  be  r^arded  that  also  a^^  a 
noblesse,  that  he  entered  public  life  with  the  one  great  ambition  of 
working  for  the  definitive  realisation  of  libeity  in  a  Kepublioan  form, 
and  that  he  hoped  the  centenary  of  1789  would  not  arrive  without 
having  accomplished  the  French  Revolution,  for  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  last  word  of  political  intelligence,  and  the  French  Revo- 
lution meant  the  Democratic  Republic  Events  have  accelerated  bis 
hope  foster  than  he  dared  to  suppose. 

His  first  appearance  in  the  Legislative  body — ^where  he  of  course 
sat  on  the  extreme  left — was  to  protest  indignantly  against  the  arrest 
of  Rochefort  for  animadverting  on  the  acquittal  of  Prince  Pierre 
Bonaparte,  and  on  April  5,  1870,  he  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the 
pWiisciie  one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  he  has  ever  made. 
He  spoke  for  two  houru,  contending  that  there  was  an  absolute 
incompatibility  between  parliamentary  monarchy  and  universal  snf- 
fnge,  and  that  the  plebiscite,  being  an  appeal  to  popular  sovereignty, 
involved  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  hereditary  claim  of  the  dynaaty. 
This  speech  expounds  with  great  precision  some  of  the  fundajnental 
views  of  M.  Garabetta's  political  philosophy.  It  gave  him  imme- 
diately the  position  of  a  great  party  leader.  One  of  his  chief  desires 
at  this  time — as  appears  from  a  letter  written  on  April  24,  1870, 
which  has  been  published — was  that  the  Democratic  party  should 
take  an  attitude  of  moderation,  and  that  they  should  strive  to  make 
clear  '  that  Democracy  meant  security  for  all  material  interests,  re- 
spect  for  property,  guarantee  of  all  rights ;  and  that,  while  it  sought 
to  ameliorate  and  moralise  those  who  were  disinherited  of  fortune 
and  intelligence,  it  meant  neither  loss  nor  peril  to  those  who  were 
privileged  with  them,'  On  August  23  he  spoke  against  going  to  war 
with  Germany,  Ten  days  afterwards  the  Empire  fell — from  that 
time  Gambetta  belongs  to  history. 
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Oa  September  4  the  Ooveroment  of  National  Defence  was 
established  under  General  Trochu,  with  Gambetta  in  the  important 
post  of  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  object  of  this  Government  was 
to  continue  the  war  and  repel  the  invading  German  army,  and 
Gambetta'e  first  advice  was  that,  as  that  army  was  now  advancing 
upon  Paris,  the  Government  ought  to  leave  the  capital  and  orgaaiiBe 
the  defences  from  some  uninvested  town.  His  advice  was  sound, 
but  it  was  not  taken.  The  Government,  however,  sent  a  delegation 
of  three  of  its  members  to  Tours  for  this  purpose,  and  on  October  7 
despatched  Gambetta  after  them  to  enforce  more  energy  into  the 
work.  Paris  being  by  this  time  invested,  Gambetta  left  it  by  a 
balloon,  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Spuller,  afterwards  editor  of 
the  *  Republique  Fran^aiae.'  As  he  mounted  the  basket  he  said,  *  (T&st 
peut-Hre  vion  avwnt-dernier  patvUr,'  and  it  was  nearly  so,  for  the 
Prussian  shot  grazed  the  envdope  of  the  balloon  before  it  passed 
beyond  their  range.  It  fell  near  Amiens,  iirom  whence  he  reached 
Tours  on  the  9th.  There  was  not  a  soldier  in  Toms  when  he  arrived, 
but  in  a  month  be  had  an  army  ready  for  the  field,  and  on 
Novem^jer  9  it  had  won  the  battle  of  Coulmiers.  From  Tours  he 
went  to  Bourges,  from  Bourges  to  Lyons,  from  Lyons  to  Bordeaux, 
whither  the  delegation  had  come  &om  Tours,  raising  by  indefatigable 
labours  three  armies  of  in  all  800,000  men,  negotiating  loans  for  their 
maintenance,  and  even,  with  dictatorial  assumption,  but  with  what 
Von  Goltz  and  others  venture  to  describe  as  a  true  strategical  genius, 
directing  their  military  operations.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow 
all  the  campaign  in  the  Loire,  or  to  touch  on  the  controverted  points 
of  his  policy.  The  only  wonder  is  that  hia  errors  were  not  graver 
and  more  numerous  than  they  were.  De  Tocqueville  says  Uiat  a 
lawyer  makes  the  worst  of  administrators;  and  here  was  a  young 
lawyer  taken  fresh  from  his  chambers,  and  set  to  govern  all  Prance 
without  control  during  an  extraordinary  crisis.  It  will  be  admitted 
that  be  showed  a  genuine  governing  faculty,  a  marvellous  power  of 
work  and  mastery  of  details,  a  great  readiness  of  resource,  and  a 
certain  instinctive  insight  into  the  condition  of  things.  M.  Jules 
Simon  gives  us  an  amusing  description  of  how  he  found  him  in  the 
Prefecture  at  Bordeaux,  when  he  arrived  on  his  mission  from  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 
Every  room,  he  says,  was  packed  with  clerks ;  the  great  staircase 
bustled  like  a  railway  station  when  a  train  is  about  to  start ;  deputa- 
tions were  standing  to  be  received  on  the  stair  head ;  crowds  were 
waiting  outside  to  be  addressed  from  the  balcony.  If  the  Dictator 
wanted  to  write  a  letter  or  circular  he  took  refuge  behind  a  screen, 
and  when  generals  from  the  seat  of  military  operations  came  to 
consult  him  be  had  to  retire  with  them  behind  a  door.  Still,  in 
all  this  atmosphere  of  confusion,  he  was  working  out  his  great 
schemes  with  the  clearest  purpose,  and  preserved  a  spirit  so  gay,  that 
he  was  sometimes  reproved  for  an  unseemly  forgetfulneas  of  his 
country's  grie&.     He  kept  all  in  heart,  and  used  to  say  that  courage 
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was  a  quality  which  ought  to  be  in0amed  rather  than  extinguished 
by  reverses. 

It  was  a  deep  disappointment  to  him  when  Paris  capitulated,  and 
the  Government  concluded  an  armistice  with  the  Germans  in  order 
that  the  country  might  elect  an  Assembly  to  conclude  a  peace.  War 
a  outraTice  would  have  still  been  his  voice,  for  he  entertained  a 
passionate  conviction  of  the  immense  reserve  of  strength  which  yet 
remained  in  France.  He  feared,  also,  that  this  Assembly  might, 
under  Prussian  influences,  restore  the  Empire,  and  he  accordingly 
issued  an  ordinance  declaring  that  no  person  who  had  held  oflGce 
under  the  Imperial  Government  should  be  eligible  to  the  new 
Assembly.  This  ordinance  was  recalled  by  his  colleagues  in  Paris, 
Prince  Bismarck  having  threatened  to  break  off  the  armistice  if 
one  of  its  most  essential  provisions — that  of  freedom  of  election — 
were  to  he  thus  unjustly  violated.  M.  Gambetta  retired  from  office 
rather  than  assent  to  this  course.  Prince  Bismarck  asked  with  sur- 
prise how  it  was  that  he,  the  friend  of  despots  and  tyrants,  should  be 
standing  up  for  liberty  against  M,  Gambetta,  the  great  champion  of 
freedom.  Many  persons  will  share  this  feeling  of  surprise.  But  the 
truth  is  that  M.  Gambetta  has  never  been  a  champion  of  freedom  in 
and  for  itself.  His  watchword  is.  Get  the  Republic  with  freedom  if 
possible,  hut  by  all  means  get  the  Republic.  This  is  not  the  only 
occasion  in  his  career  in  which  he  has  made  no  scruple  about 
depriving  individuals  of  their  political  rights,  and  setting  aside  some 
of  the  most  sacred  and  honoured  principles  of  liberty.  But  it  is 
worth  noticing  that  on  the  present  occasion  he  sacrificed  these 
principles  to  a  fear  which  turned  out  to  be  entirely  ill-grounded. 
An  aati-Republican  majority  was,  indeed,  retmned ;  but  the  Impe- 
rialists whom  he  dreaded,  and  whom  alone  he  sought  to  exclude,  were 
nowhere.  .  His  policy  derives,  therefore,  as  Uttle  justification  from 
events  as  from  principles.  The  majority  of  the  new  Assembly — 
elected  on  February  7,  1871 — was  composed  of  Monarchists,  in  great 
part  old  Legitimist  landowners,  who  were  chosen  because  the  country 
desired,  above  all  things,  peace.  Gambetta  himself  was  returned 
for  ten  different  constituencies,  and  he  elected  to  sit  for  Strasbourg, 
thus  staking  his  parliamentary  existence  on  the  integrity  of  France, 
and  indicating  how  stoutly  he  meant  to  resist  the  cession  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  When  these  provinces  were  ceded,  and  Strasbourg 
was  no  longer  part  of  France,  Gambetta,  of  course,  lost  his  seat  in 
the  Assembly.  He  then  went  for  a  month  to  St.  Sebastian  for 
greatly  need^  rest ;  and  it  was  during  his  absence  there  that  the 
outbreak  of  the  Commune  occurred  in  Paris.  He  is  sometimes 
blamed  for  his  absence  during  that  insurrection,  and  *  St.  Sebastian ' 
is  one  of  the  commonest  cries  with  which  his  enemies  try  to  inter- 
rupt his  speeches.  The  insinuation  is  that  he  shrunk  either  from  the 
responsibnities  or  from  the  personal  dangers  of  his  position.  But 
M.  Gambetta  is  no  coward,  either  moral  or  physical,  and  nothing  is 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  seek  rest  after  the  infinite  labour 
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of  the  previous  six  months,  as  soon  as  he  got  a  brief  respite  from 
public  duties  through  the  disfianchisement  '  by  an  act  of  God '  of  the 
seat  which  he  had  patriotically  and  self-sacrificingly  risked  sitting 
for.  He  was  not  long  out  of  Parliament,  however,  for  he  was  again 
sent  to  VersailleB  at  the  complementary  elections  in  Jitly. 

He  had  already  spoken  with  his  immediate  friends,  whom  he  still 
gathered  about  him  on  the  Sundays,  of  the  necessity  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  to  be  a  more  exact  organ  of  their  views,  and  the  idea  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  a  capital  of  5,ooof.  subscribed  for  the  purpose  by 
friends  of  the  party.  The  first  name  they  thought  of  for  this  new 
journal  was  *  La  Revanche,'  then  'Le  Patriote,'  but  the  one,  we  are  told, 
was  considered  premature  and  the  other  too  specific.  Both  names, 
however,  reveal  the  ideas  which  held  at  the  time  the  foremost  place 
in  the  minds  of  this  group  of  politicians.  The  great  revenge  was 
certainly  a  cardinal  article  of  &ith  with  Gambetta  then,  and  what  has 
once  been  an  article  of  iaith  with  a  nature  like  his  is  probably  never 
renounced,  though  it  ought  to  be  added  that  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  M.  Gambetta  will  be  at  all  ready  to  plunge  his  country 
into  war  foe  the  purpose.  No  one  sees  so  clearly  as  he  does  that  the 
work  of  France  for  many  years  to  come  is  that  of  national  reconstmc- 
tion  and  regeneration,  and  it  was  be  who  said  at  Havre,  so  long  ago 
as  1872,  that  'our  true  revenge  is  the  regaining  of  our  hereditaiy 
qualities  and  the  reformation  of  our  national  morale.'  The  title 
ultimately  chosen  for  their  organ  was  '  La  RepuUique  Fran^ aise,'  and 
Gambetta  became  its  political  director,  Spuller  its  editor,  and 
Ohallemel-Lacour,  De  Freycinet,  and  Ranc  were  among  its  leading 
contributors.  Gambetta  attended  very  assiduously  to  his  editorial 
duties.  Not  i.  line  of  political  matter  was  printed  without  passing 
under  his  eye;  and  even  when  he  had  undergone  a  hard  day's  work  in 
the  Assembly  at  Versailles,  he  yet  never  mireed  going  throiigh  all  the 
laborious  duties  of  his  editorial  ofEce  in  the  evening.  The  success  of 
the  paper  may  be  eaid  to  have  been  assured  irom  the  banning,  and 
one  result  was  that  in  a  short  time  its  proprietors  bought  larger  pre- 
mises,  in  which  Gambetta  and  bis  aunt  came  to  reside,  increasing 
their  establishment  by  the  cook  and  the  brougham,  which  figured  so 
much  in  the  reactionary  journals  as  indications  of  the  luxurious 
indiflference  of  the  ex-dictator. 

In  the  Versailles  Assembly  Crambetta  spoke  much  more  seldom 
than  was  expected ;  indeed,  his  enemies  twitted  him  upon  his  taci- 
turnity. But  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  majority  he  felt  that  his  best 
policy  was  to  wait  and  watch,  if  by  any  means  he  might  save  t^e 
RepnbUc.  He  bore  the  personal  attacks  to  which  he  was  frequently 
subjected  with  much  calmness,  only  demanding  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Delegation  at  Tours  and  Bordeaux, 
and  delivering  his  vindication  once  for  all  before  that  body.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that,  while  he  may  have  committed  blunders  and 
&ult«,  even  his  adversaries  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  bis 
integrity  and  patriotism  were  beyond  challenge.     He  perceived,  how- 
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ever,  that  for  the  time  the  work  of  the  Republicaa  cause  was  not  to  be 
done  in  the  Assemhl;  so  much  as  in  the  bureaux  and  on  the  plat- 
form; and  bis  main  efforts  were  directed — and  very  succeasfully^ — 
to  securing  the  cohefdon  of  the  Kepublicans  within  the  house  and 
creating  a  powerful  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Republic  outside. 
He  showed  himself,  according  to  univerBal  admisBion,  a  singularly  good 
party  manager,  and  convinoed  M.  Thiers  that  he  was  not  the  foni 
Jv/rwux  he  had  taken  him  to  be.  During  the  parliamentary  vacations 
of  1S71,  1872,  and  1873  he  delivered  a  series  of  speeches  in  various 
provincial  centres,  which  carried  his  Republican  evangel  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  sbd  contributed  inmiensely  to  win 
the  minds  of  the  peasantry  to  the  Republic.  In  one  of  his  speeches 
M.  Gambetta  took  up  a  sneer  which  was  cast  at  him,  and  said  that 
be  believed  it  not  imperfectly  described  his  position ;  he  was  indeed 
*the  commercial  traveller  of  the  Republic,'  who  laboured  to  make 
known  its  excellences,  to  extend  its  connections,  to  establish  its 
goodwill  in  the  minds  of  all  France.  In  the  first  beginnings  of  a 
bosinesB  the  conunercial  traveller  has  perhaps  a  more  important 
vork  to  do  than  the  manager.  That  is  the  kind  of  work  M,  Gam- 
betta has  hitherto  been  doing  for  the  Republic,  and  he  seems  still  to 
fed  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  he  can  serve  it  better  by 
any  other. 

The  speeches  M.  Gambetta  delivered  in  the  years  now  men- 
tdoned  present  us  with  a  very  good  view  of  his  political  programme. 
To  remove  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  peasantry,  he  is  at  pains  to 
show  what  the  democratic  Republic  he  preached  to  them  did  not 
mean.  In  the  first  place  it  was  no  socialist  Utopia ;  it  jva*  the  enemy 
of  such.  The  French  Revolution  had  given  a  new  sanction  to  indi- 
vidual property,  and  the  form  of  government  wbich  was  to  complete 
the  revolution  would  confirm  that  sauction  and  not  weaken  it.  He 
said,  moreover,  '  There  is  no  social  panacea,  for  there  is  no  social 
questiou.  There  is  a  series  of  questions,  but  they  differ  in  different 
places  even  in  the  same  country,  and  must  be  solved  each  for  itself,  and 
not  by  any  single  formula.'  If  he  quelled  the  fears  of  the  peasantry 
by  these  assurances,  he  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  the  labouring 
classes — the  dreaded  proletariate — by  others.  For  while  he  said  that 
the  f  rench  Revolution  consecrates  the  principle  of  individual  pro- 
perty, he  said  at  the  same  time  that  it  made  p^perty  '  a  moral 
as  well  as  a  material  condition  of  the  liberty  and  dignity  of  the 
citixen,*  and  that  it  was  therefore  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
wider  distributiou  of  capital  and  the  instruments  of  labour  among 
the  maBses  of  the  people.     How  this  is  to  be  secured  he  has  not 


He  sought  to  remove  a  second  misunderstanding.  He  said  at 
Belleville,  in  1873,  'Democracy  to-day  says  no  longer,  "All  or 
nothing."  It  says  no  longer,  "  If  this  Government  does  not  give 
us  all  we  want,  we  will  overturn  it."  It  says,  "Let  us  proceed 
gradually,  and  not  make   any  tabula  rasa,   or  take  up    all  ques- 
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tions  at  once."'  He  said,  'The  ideal  was  the  end,  and  not  the 
beginning,  of  their  work,*  that  the  better  might  be  the  en^ny  of 
the  good,  and  that  the  true  policy  was  'a  policy  of  results'  or  of 
opportunism.  ThiB  was  hie  second  broad  divergence  from  the  Ke- 
publicanism  of  the  men  of  184S,  and  it  involved  greater  moderation 
of  method,  as  the  first  involved  greater  moderation  of  doctrine. 
There  was,  he  fully  owned,  a  great  work  to  do,  but  it  must  needs  be 
done  bit  by  bit,  as  the  country  was  able  to  bear  it.  The  Eepublic, 
he  said,  is  not  the  end,  but  only  a  means ;  it  is  not  the  solution, 
but  only  a  very  essential  prerequisite  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
and  political  problem  of  France.'  'The  work  before  France  is  to 
leaven  legislation  and  manners  with  the  ideas  and  doctrines  of 
1789,  and  especially  with  that  greatest  and  highest  idea  of  civil  and 
political  equality.'  And  what  is  equality  ?  By  equality  he  says  he 
means  '  no  levelUng,  jealous,  and  chimerical  equality,'  but  simply  the 
abolition  of  everything  that  remains  of  old  castes  and  privileges,  and 
the  making  of  politicid  rights,  civil  functions,  education,  and  pro- 
perty legally  open  and  accessible  to  all,  so  that  every  capacity  in  the 
nation  may  have  a  fair  field.  That  would  tend  to  give  '  power  to  the 
wisest  and  most  worthy,'  which  he  declares  to  be  the  watchword  of 
Democracy. 

This  is  a  work,  however,  which  it  will  take,  in  his  opinion,  several 
generations  to  accomplish,  and  all  that  can  be  done  now  is  to  lay  the 
foundation.  For  the  present  there  are  various  minor  necessities,  such 
as  securing  the  loyalty  of  civil  functionaries  to  the  Republic,  and 
various  general  necessities,  such  as  promoting  material  prosperity  by 
economy,  by  public  works,  and  in  every  possible  way ;  but  the 
two  special  requirements  of  the  time  are  that  every  man  in  France 
be  armed,  and  e^ery  man  in  France  }}e  educated.  Those  who  have  to 
do  the  work  of  citizens  and  patriots  ought  to  begin  by  being  soldiers 
and  scholars.  Without  such  training  you  cannot,  in  his  opinion, 
create  a  truly  free,  brave,  independent,  and  just  people  ;  and  that  is 
what  the  Republic  must  aim  to  do  ;  but  with  it  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  in  store  for  a  race  with  such  admirable  capacities  as 
the  French. 

Education  is  the  theme  to  which  he  devotes  his  strength  in  these 
speeches.  The  country  must  at  all  hazards  be  saved  from  ignorance 
— '  the  double  ignorance  which  is  peculiar  to  France ' — the  absolute 
ignorance  of  its  peasantry,  and  the  more  dangerous  '  half-ignorance  * 
of  the  towns.  Ignorance,  he  declares,  has  been  the  cause  of  all  their 
social  crises ;  it  has  given  all  its  streogth  to  the  N'apoleonic  legend  ; 
it  has  exposed  the  land  to  '  constant  alternations  of  despotism  and 
demagogy.'  Primary  education  must  be  obligatory,  gratuitous,  hiio  ; 
and  secondary  education  is  even  more  necessary  than  primary,  and, 
like  it,  ought  to  be  open  to  all.  Books,  libraries,  academies,  insti- 
tutes, ought  to  be  scattered  everywhere.  Science  must  descend 
to  the  humblest  locality,  and  descend  in  it«  best.'  Let  all  truth, 
let  the  highest  truth,  be  taught  in  schools  and  colleges;  for  the 
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highest  trnths,  he  sajs,  are  thoee  which  young  minds  take  in  most 
readily. 

For  this  laicity  is  essential,  for  education  on  a  modem  demo- 
ciscy  must  be  imbued  with  the  modem  spirit.  *  With  all  my  soul,' 
he  said  at  St.  Quentin  in  187 1,  'I  wish  to  separate  not  only  the 
Churches  from  the  State,  but  the  schools  from  the  Church.  That  is 
for  me  a  necessity  of  political  order,  and  I  will  add  of  social  order.' 
The  Pope  had,  in  1864,  condemned  all  modem  liberties,  and  it  was, 
therefore,  simply  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  to  leave  the  educa- 
tion of  the  electors  of  the  next  generation  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
would  train  them  in  an  aversion  to  the  principles  of  the  political 
system  under  whicb  they  dwelt,  and  over  which  they  were  ultimate  mas- 
ters. Gamhetta's  antipathy  to  the  snperior  clergy  faae  only  increased 
with  time,  for  he  has  found  them  constantly  interfering  at  elections, 
and  using  the  ecclesiastical  organisation  in  the  interests  of  anti- 
Bepublican  factions.  He  has  denounced  them  not  merely  as  being 
un-democratic,  but  un-French,  wearing  a  fiomish  costume,  and  taking 
their  orders  from  a  foreign  power.  On  May  4,  1S77,  be  proposed  a 
question  in  the  Chamber  as  to  breaking  off  relations  between  France 
and  the  Vatican,  and  finished  his  speech  by  quoting  a  remark  of 
his  friend  Peyrat,  '  Le  Cl^ricalisme,  voili  Tennemi.'  And  at 
Rome,  on  September  18  of  the  same  year,  he  made  a  speech,  in 
which  he  said,  '  I  have  the  right  to  say,  pointing  to  those  clericals 
served  by  400,000  regular,  besides  all  the  secular  clergy,  those  masters 
in  the  art  of  making  dupes,  and  who  speak  of  social  peril,  £e 
iptnl  social,  U  voila  I '  In  this  speech  be  explained,  however,  that 
what  he  meant  by  clericalism  was  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  idgher 
clergy,  and  that  he  had  no  thought  in  the  world  of  attacking  the 
inferior  clergy,  '  most  of  whom,'  he  said,  '  groaned  under  the  yoke 
of  clericals  of  high  rank.'  This  distinction  is  one  of  considerable 
importance  for  the  understanding  of  Oambetta's  policy.  He  knows 
that  to  attack  the  lower  clergy  would  be  to  forfeit  the  support  of  the 
peasantry,  among  whom  they  live,  and  by  whom  their  services  are 
valued ;  but  he  believes  likewise  that  it  is  possible  to  weld  the  lower 
clergy  into  complete  solidarity  with  Democracy,  while  it  is  impossible 
to  do  the  like  with  the  higher.  In  the  speech  at  St.  Quentin  in 
1871,  the  first  be  delivered  on  the  subject  of  the  Church,  this  was 
the  view  he  most  prominently  presented. 

There  was  once  (he  said)  in  the  ancient  French  monarchy  a  ate&t  ckatgj, 
faithful  to  the  traditions  of  religions  and  national*  independence.  The 
Cbnrch  of  France  had  always  held  iteelf  above  Ultramontane  pretensions, 
and  by  so  doing  had  won  the  respect  of  the  whole  world.  That  Church  has 
disappeared,  because,  under  pretext  of  combating  the  principlea  of  the 
Revolution,  bnt  in  reality  irom  an  instmct  of  domination,  the  higher  clergy 
have  been — little  hy  little  at  first,  but  soon  exclusively — recruited  from 
among  the  representatives  of  the  Eomish  doctrine  pure  and  simple.  So  that 
to-day  there  is  really  no  longer  a  French  clerg; — at  least  in  its  snperior 
ranks.     There  remains,  indeed,  to  us  a  portion  of  the  clergy  who  may  give 
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ua  evidence  of  thoBe  of  ancient  France.  It  is  the  lov  clergy.  They  are 
called  so  because,  like  Blaves  Id  ibe  b&nds  of  their  masters,  tbey  are  entireljr 
low.  They  are  the  most  humble,  ibe  most  resigned,  tbe  most  modest  rS 
clergies.  '  It  is  a  regimeDt,'  said  a  bigb  cardinal  in  fuU  senate  \  '  when  X  speak 
it  mii^it  go.'  I  have  never  read  without  a  movement  of  indignation  that 
s  saying-  Yes,  I  am  a  votary  of  free  thought.  I  put  nothing  on 
with  human  sdenoe.  But  I  cannot  prevent  myself  from  being 
d  with  an  emotion  of  respect  when  I  tbink  of  these  men  who  are 
spoken  of  with  so  mnoh  hauteur.  No,  I  am  not  cold  to  tbe  deeterving, 
hombie  man  who,  after  having  received  certain  ideas^ — very  few,  veiy  in- 
(»mplet«,  and  very  obecnre — returns  to  the  bosom  of  tbe  robustand  healthy 
inral  populations,  from  which  he  has  sprung,  peasant  and  priest  in  one. 
He  lives  in  the  midst  of  them.  He  sees  their  hard  and  rode  struggles  for 
existence.  His  mission  is  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and  he  given  himself 
to  it  with  his  whole  soul.  In  the  dangers  and  perils  of  invasion  I  have 
seen  them  show  themselves  ardent  and  devoted  patriots.  Tbey  belong  to 
the  Democracy  and  they  remain  in  it,  and  if  they  could  yield  tbemselvee 
freely  to  their  convictions  more  than  one  would  avow  himself  a  Democrat 
and  a  Bepnblican.  Well,  it  is  tbe  clergy  of  the  country  that  it  is  necessary 
to  elevate,  to  hberate,  to  emancipate,  to  rescue  from  the  role  and  the  servi- 
tude whii^  that  cruel  word,  low  clergy,  denotes.  So  far  from  being  the 
enemy  of  tlte  cleigy,  oar  only  desire  is  to  see  them  return  to  the  d^nocmtic 
traditions  of  their  predeceesors  of  the  Grande  Constitwmte,  and  to  associate 
themselves  like  true  Frenchmen  in  tbe  life  of  a  Bepnblican  nation. 

This  quotation  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  M.  Gambetta's  oratory^ 
as  well  as  an  expression  of  bis  policy  on  a  question  of  surpassing 
interest  in  France.  It  leaves,  bowerei,  little  space  to  follow  his 
Bubsequent  career.  The  most  Important  incidents  in  his  public  life 
after  this  period  were  the  part  he  took  in  promoting  the  transition 
from  the  Provisional  Republic  of  1 87 1  to  the  quaei-deSnitive  Re- 
public— the  Septennate — of  February  1875;  and,  again,  in  promot- 
ing the  trandtion  from  this  to  tlie  definitive  Republic  of  Felwuary 
(879.  In  the  first  he  worked  tiand  in  hand  with  M.  Thiers,  who  had 
come  to  learn  that  bis  foufurieux  was  as  patient,  and  calculating,, 
and  disposed  for  compromise  as  himself.  It  was  mainly  Gambetta's 
iaflueace  that  secuied  the  adhesion  of  the  Republican  party  to  the 
Wallon  amendment,  the  compromise  which  gave  birth  to  the  Septen- 
nate  of  MacMahon.  Even  men  like  M.  Grevy  remained  inflexible 
to  tbe  last,  and  some  went  so  &r  as  to  reproach  M.  Gambetta  with 
changing  his  cue.  Thinking  that,  as  he  said,  tbe  militant  period  of 
the  Republic  was  how  over,  he  gave  a  general  support  to  the  rule 
of  the  Marshal  until  the  latter,  fearing  tbe  growing  Republican 
sentiment  of  the  country  which  the  elections  continued  to  manifest, 
violently  dismiiised  M.  Jules  Simon  from  power  on  May  16,  1877, 
and  gave  signs  of  conspiring  against  the  future  of  the  Republic. 
He  then  bent  all  his  energy  against  the  Marshal,  and  on  July  S 
made  a  famous  speech  at  Lille,  in  which  he  said  that  France  would 
at  the  approaching  elections  say  to  the  President,  '  Either  submit  or 
desist.'  For  this  he  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  to  imprisoD- 
ment,  which,  however,  his  inviolability  as  a  deputy  saved  him  from 
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undergomg.  At  length,  in  January  1879,  the  Marshal  auccumbed, 
KDd  the  Republic  being  definitively  established,  in  February  M.  Gr^vy 
was  chosen  in  his  stead,  and  M.  Gambetta,  who  declined  to  stand  for 
the  Presidency,  was  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Once  again  the  Bepublic  militant  seems  to  have  ended  and  given 
place  to  the  Republic  triumphant,  which  nuuiy  think  is  only  too  bent 
on  making  its  enemies  its  footstool.' 

'  Tha  SDthor  of  this  paper  ia  requested  to  cominniuo»(«  bis  address  ti>  the  Editor. 
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A  Diptych. 

Bi  THB  Adthob  of  '  CoHSOLAnOUe.' 
Thank  lave  that  list  yon  to  his  merd  call. — Janet  I.  of  Saatland. 

*  k  ND  who  Ib  this  new  artist  with  a  speaking  brush  ? '  said  Sir  Al&ed 
j\_  Osborne,  as  I  was  showing  him  after  dinner  the  last  additloua 
to  my  modest  gallery  ;  '  and  what  nut  la  he  giving  us  to  crack — ie  it 
a  new  version  of  the  Choice  of  Hercules,  or  a  modem  riddle  of  Sacred 
and  Profane  Love  ? ' 

I  said,  with  feigned  unconcern, '  The  diptych  ?  Oh  1  that  was  my 
wife's  laat  birthday  present ;  I  hope  you  like  it,  for  the  &ct  is  I  vranb 
to  persuade  you  to  do  the  artist's  portrait  for  me.'  (Indeed,  I  had 
asked  him  to  dinner  with  that  sole  purpose  in  my  machiavellian 
mind.)  The  courtly  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  bowed  towards 
the  lady  of  the  house  and  turned  his  assent  into  a  prayer  for  his  fel- 
low artist's  gracious  leave.  When  the  portrait  was  exhibited,  I  heard 
one  painter  call  to  another, '  Look  at  this  woman  with  the  everlasting 
eyes.'  People  who  want  to  flatter  me  call  my  wife  a  feminine  Watte, 
and  she  has  certainly  never  painted  anything  better  than  this 
diptych  :  two  single  figures  of  fair  women  in  a  plain  black  frame. 

In  tke  First  Panel. 

We  bad  spent  six  weeks  in  the  same  country  house  and  were  en- 
gaged to  be  married.  I  felt  very  much  in  love,  thought  Edith  the 
sweetest  girl  in  the  world,  and  myself  the  happiest  of  men.  You  re- 
member one  of  three  successive  summers — not  this  year  or  last — 
iamous  for  continuous  months  of  hot  sunshine  P  The  six  weeks  were 
cloudless,  and  to  this  day  I  recall  them  as  a  period  of  unclouded 
brightness.  I  had  never  even  fiincied  myself  in  love  before,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  an  undiscovered  world  was  all  at  once  revealed  in  the 
moment  when  my  love  quivered  on  the  verge  of  passion  at  the  first 
parting  after,  we  thought,  our  hearts  had  met.  I  had  to  return  to  my 
work  in  London,  and  we  were  not  to  be  together  ^;ain  imtil  the 
autumn ;  we  parted  in  the  garden  alone,  and  Z  felt  that  I  was  indeed 
the  happiest  of  men  when,  after  pressing  her  in  my  arms  and  kissing 
the  fair  girlish  cheek,  a  faint  flush  rose  to  the  temples,  and,  burying 
her  face,  as  if  she  would  hide  from  me  in  my  own  arms,  she  turned 
the  other  cheek  to  my  kiss. 

After  this  the  parting  was  a  bearable  distress,  we  wrot«  sweet 
letteiB  like  many  another  pair  of  lovers ;  Edith's  were  all  that  a  girl's 
first  letters  to  her  love  should  be,  tender,  playful,  shy,  and  hinting  at 
a  depth  of  feeling  that  did  not  yet  dare  to  find  a  voice.     I  was  con- 
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tent  without  mi^ving,  and  carried  about  with  me  through  each  day's 
«ngagemeiit8  an  underlying  sense  of  still  delight,  like  the  feeling  with 
nhit£  sometimee  one  wakes  from  sleep,  woadering  what  pleasant 
thing  is  waiting  to  be  remembered.  As  if  in  sympathy  with  Edith's 
innocent  fiuth  in  her  lover's  talents  and  desert,  the  cliapter  of  acci- 
dents brought  me  just  then  first  one  happy  chance  and  Uien  another, 
and  it  seemed  very  pleasant  to  have  some  one  that  it  was  a  duty  to 
make  happy  by  telling  her  pleasant  things  about  oneself.  I  caught 
myself  thinldng  that  if  married  men  did  not  confide  in  their  wives,  or 
if  their  wives  did  not  sympathiee  with  the  confidences,  the  fault  must 
be  in  the  men.  I  kept  back  nothing,  and  Edith's  sympathy  was  an- 
gelically ready,  and  quite  as  intelligent  as  could  be  expected  oonsider- 
ing  that  the  darling  girl  was  just  the  desirable  least  bit  on  the  further 
side  of  perfect  wisdom  in  her  estimate  of  the  man  she  loved. 

Then  they  came  to  London.  Easter  fell  early  the  nest  year,  and 
we  were  to  be  married  just  after,  and  enjoy  our  spring  in  the  sum- 
mery south.  The  first  warning  or  hint  of  a  misunderstanding  left  me 
almost  stunned  with  simple  amazement.  This  was  how  it  befel. 
Church-going  was  not  much  in  vogue  at  the  country  house  where  we 
had  met  first.  The  church  was  ugly,  too  &r  to  be  a  tempting  walk, 
too  near  to  break  the  coachman's  sabbath.  On  two  Sundays,  I  re- 
membered now,  I  had  ridden  across  country  to  see  my  own  people, 
and  so  had  not  had  to  give  an  account  of  my  doings  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic worship.  Then  the  first  Sunday  of  my  stay  Edith  had  perhaps 
only  thought  of  me  as  one  young  heathen  among  the  rest,  and  the 
last  two  weeks  we  had  made  a  compromise,  not  too  painful  to  her 
conscience.  She  stayed  at  home  with  me  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening  I  went  to  church  with  her  and  sang  Ken's  and  Keble's  even- 
ing hymns  with  some  real  devotional  feeling.  Who  has  not  felt  as  if 
it  would  be  good  for  him  to  have  good  angels  always  as  near  as 
heaven  seems  on  a  summer's  evening  as  the  church  bells  ring  for 
vespers ;  wild  rose  and  honeysuckle  trail  &om  the  shady  hedgerows, 
the  footpath  through  the  meadow  leads  only  to  the  village  church, 
and  what  if  each  stile  is  blocked  by  a  rustic  pair  of  sweethearts,  so 
long  as  tfae  accomplished  child  of  the  gay  world  by  our  side  is  ready 
to  answer  our  longer,  more  esactlng  wooing  as  satie&ctorily  as  these 
buxom  damsels  do  the  laconic  'WiltbaP'  of  their  slouching 
swains? 

Ifow  in  London,  Sunday  was  my  chief  holiday,  and  I  had  not  cared 
to  waste  it  in  sitting  onder  eminent  preachers.  Perhaps  it  was  stupid 
of  me.  I  had  no  home  or  sisters  to  show  me  the  ways  of  this  feminine 
world,  but  it  had  simply  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  could  make  any 
difference  to  Edith  how  much  or  little  I  believed  of  the  things  she 
went  to  church  to  say.  Once  or  twice  we  had  had  a  little  playful 
sparring,  as  I  thought ;  as  I  have  a  soul  on  earth  to  save,  I  tbought 
it  was  no  more ;  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  troubled  her  when 
one  Thursday  Edith  seemed  shy  and  silent,  and  on  the  Saturday  as  I 
spoke  of  what  we  would  do  and  talk  about  to-morrow,  she  blushed  and 
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looked  embarrassed,  aod  then  said ;  *  Would  you  mind  not  coming 
to-morrov ;  I  want  a  long  talk  with  you,  but  not  to-morrow,  please  ; 
after  Sunday,  wbich  day  next  ? '  She  seemed  unhappy,  but  I  thought 
it  was  only  some  girlish  trifle,  perhaps  some  woman  Mend  she  wanted 
to  see  uid  did  not  like  to  put  before  my  visit ;  but  since  aba  was  ill 
at  ease,  I  would  not  even  notice  the  little  nothing  that  had  oome  be- 
tween us,  and  planned  at  once  a  drive,  a  visit  we  could  pay  together, 
and  a  walk  which,  though  suburban,  was  solitary  on  week  days. 

All  this  was  agreed  upon  for  Tuesday.  Edith  was  herself  again 
by  then ;  we  talked  as  usual  through  the  drive,  paid  our  duty  visit  to 
an  aristocratic  godmother,  who  received  me  graciously,  and  then,  bid- 
ding the  carriage  meet  us  half  a  mile  fiirUier  on,  we  were  alone  at 
last.  The  field  before  us  was  bleak,  the  wind  blew  freshly  over  the 
brow  of  the  hill  we  skirted,  and  the  birds  were  singing ;  we  net  two 
roughs  with  an  air  of  BatcliS*  Highway  about  them,  and  lines  and 
cages  in  their  hands  that  implied  an  uncomfortable  threat  against  the 
songsters'  peace.  The  faedg^  had  a  sun-dried  look,  and  the  ttbeep's 
woo!  was  ragged  and  smutty,  but  the  new  brickfield  and  its  latest 
emanations  were  behind  us,  the  lightly  trodden  footpath  had  a  rural 
bogginess,  we  saw  the  sky,  we  were  together  and  alone. 

Maybe  some  foolishness  passed  between  us,  and  then  her  eyes 
met  mine  with  happy  frankness.  1  said.  All  was  well,  was  it  not  ? 
I  knew  nothing  was  the  matter  last  week,  but  just  for  a  moment  I 
had  been  frightened  by  the  fancy— supposing  anything  should  be  ? 
She  said,  that  was  just  it;  she  bad  been  frightened — foolishly,  she 
was  sure,  and  now  she  did  not  like  to  toll  me  what  it  was ; — should 
she  t£ll  me  now  ?  I  was  sure  to  say  it  was  only  foolishness,  but  she 
didn't  mind  that,  since  it  wasn't  really  true. 

*  Since  what  was  not  really  true?'  I  asked  wiUiout  the  shadow  of 
anxiety. 

She  blushed  and  hesitated,  and  said — Would  I  forgive  her,  she 
ought  not  to  have  believed  what  anyone  else  said, — she  didn't  believe 
it,  but  it  had  made  her  unhappy  only  to  hear  it  said  that  I .  .  .  . 

As  I  am  a  sinner,  I  expected  some  such  imlikely  slander  as  that  I 
drove  my  horses  with  a  bearing  rein,  or  had  been  seen  shooting  at 
Hurlingham.  The  ghosts  of  my  god-parents  forgive  me  I  It  was 
with  much  the  same  sense  of  relief  and  irrelevancy  that  I  heard  at 
last  the  end  of  the  stammering  sentence.  It  was  foolish  of  her  to 
make  so  much  of  it;  she  had  thought  since  that  Mr.  So-and-so  wasa't 
speaking  seriously  when  he  said  it,  but  at  first  it  had  &ight«ned  her: 
— *  You  know,'  she  added  shyly,  '  we  have  never  yet  spoken  about 
those  things,  and  so  I  couldn't  feel  as  if  I  knew  for  myself  all  that 
you  feel — I  only  know  you  are  so  good.  I  never  ought  to  have 
doubted.' 

'  But  you  havent  told  me  yet.  Sweetheart,  of  what  the  calunmia^ 
tor  accused  me  ? ' 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  flash  of  illogical  delight  that  shone 
through  her  tears  as  she  cried :  '  I  knew  it  I  I  was  sure  you  would 
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eay  it  was  a  calumny.  Forgive  me,  darling;,  it  was  my  love  that  made 
it  seem  so  horrible,  and  yet  I  ought — if  I  had  only  loved  you  as  I 
ought — to  have  known  that  it  could  not  be  true.' 

I  suppose  it  is  some  wretched  survival  of  the  brute  that  makes  a 
man  feel  stupidly  as  if  he  were  somehow  a  finer  fellow  himself 
when  the  woman  he  loves  is  the  least  bit  of  a  (darling)  goose. 
I  felt  a  momentary  temptation  to  test  my  power  by  accepting  this 
blank  cheque  of  acquittal,  and  promising  to  forgive  my  darling  ibis 
nace  if  she  would  never  believe  any  harm  of  me  again.  I  thought  of 
this  only  as  a  passing  jest, — of  course  she  would  tell  me  what  it  was 
all  about  at  some  future  time,  and  we  should  laugh  together  over  onr 
first  and  last  attempt  at  a  '  serious  explanation.' 

Fortunately  for  both  our  lives  this  slighting  impulse  revolted  me 
as  a  disloyalty  to  my  heart's  young  queen,  and  as  we  pulled  ourselves 
together  with  a  joint  consciousness  ^  having  behaved  with  something 
less  than  our  usual  decorum,  I  took  up  the  interrupted  conversation 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  I  could  command.  '  So-and-so  is 
really  a  good  &iend  of  mine ;  what  was  it  he  shocked  you  by  saying 
about  me  ? ' 

And  she  replied,  this  time  without  hesitation,  '  He  spoke  as 
if  you  didn't  believe  in  the  Bible.  Lady  — —  said  something  about 
your  review  of  Brugsch's  "History  of  Egypt,"  and  Mr.  So-and-so 
laughed  and  said — I  couldn't  help  hearing  him,  and  it  waa  that  that 
made  me  bo  unhappy.  I  couldn't  forget  the  very  words,  and  yet  I 
didn't  like  to  tell  you  about  it,  because  that  looked  as  if  I  had  more 
belief  in  him  than  you.  The  words  were  :  "  Why,  you  don't  suppose 
Arthur  takes  ail  the  Authorised  Version  for  Gospel?" '  She  went  on, 
talking  rather  fast  as  if  to  give  herself  confidences  for  I  was  silent 
and  taken  by  surprise :  '  Of  course  it  was  foolish  of  me  to  take 
to  heart  what  was  said  so  lightly.  I  suppose  it  would  be  a  heresy  to 
take  the  books  of  the  Law,  even  in  the  "  A.  V."  for  "  Gospel,"  in  the 
true  sense,  but  it  hurt  me  to  think  that  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you 
say  he  is  a  real  friend,  should  speak  of  you  as  if  you  were  not  one 
of  us.  I  wondered' — here  again  her  voice  fell,  and  she  blushed 
and  hesitated,  and  then  half  whispered,  leaning  on  my  arm  the  while 
— *  I  wondered  whether  I  was  wrong  to  let  our  marriage  come  so  near 
without  speaking  of  these  things.  You  know  I  had  hoped  we  should 
have  the  full  service,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  if  you  would  mind '  .  .  , 
There  is  a  degree  of  misunderstanding  that  remedies  itself  by 
dint  of  its  very  completeness.  I  did  not  know  in  the  very  least  what 
Edith  was  talking  about,  but  her  words  called  up  the  thought  of  a 
doubt  that  had  crossed  my  own  mind  about  our  marriage  rites,  and  I 
answered  the  su^^stion  of  my  own  thoughts  rather  than  hers.  I 
drew  her  a  little  closer,  and  spoke  eo  gravely  that  the  poor  child's 
hopes  beat  high.  *  Of  course,  darling,'  I  said,  *  I  had  not  expected 
you  to  go  with  me  in  quite  everything  I  think :  people  may  love  and 
trust  each  other  without  that.  Perhaps' — I  was  soon  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  conceit — *  perhaps  I  can  more  easily  enter  into  your  ideas  Uian 
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trauBlate  mine  into  the  language  you  would  think  orthodox,  and  that 
is  why  I  thought  it  beat  not  to  raise  any  discussion  about  our  mar- 
riage. So  long  as  the  form  is  legal,  that  is  all  that  signifies ;  and  I 
felt  it  would  be  selfish  of  me  to  insist  on  my  own  preferences  in 
a  matter  that  would  make  so  much  unpleasantness  for  you.  And 
besides,  I  thought  yon  yoiueelf,  dear,  might  have  some  feeling  against 
a  civil  marriage.' 

She  looked  at  me  with  startled,  uncomprehending  eyes.  I  had 
given  up  the  idea  of  proposing  that  we  should  be  married  by  the  Be- 
gistrar,  because  of  the  scandal  it  would  cause  in  the  family,  and 
because  1  thought  it  pedantic  to  make  the  services  of  that  estimable 
official  an  integral  part  of  the  Kationalist  creed.  I  did  not  guess  that 
Edith  had  never  heard  of  a  civil  marriage,  except  as  something 
vafpiely  wicked,  done  in  tracts  by  infidel  working  men,  wbo  are 
subsequently  persuaded  by  the  curate  to  reconcile  themselves  to 
reUgion  and  morality  by  marrying  their  old  wives  over  again  in 
church,  in  an  atmosphere  of  penitent,  religioiis  awe,  appropriate 
to  a  deferred  sacrament,  like  adnlt  baptism.  Edith  had  under- 
stood me  as  little  as  I  understood  that  her  anxiety  turned  all  upon 
the  question,  which  sometimes  fills  half  a  volume  in  High  Church 
novels, — was  the  bridegroom  a  good  enough  churchman  to  wish  the 
full  Communion  Service  added  to  that  for  the  solemnisation  of  Holy 
Matrimony  ? 

The  extent  of  our  misunderstanding  began  to  dawn  first  on  me, 
and  then  I  set  myself  to  explain.  Crod  forgive  me  I  I  still  bad  a 
sense  of  capable  condescension,  as  if  we  were  acting  Faust  and 
Oretehen  in  the  Catechism  scene.  Edith  listened,  and  I  supposed 
was  following  my  lucid  iendering  of  the  poet's  Namie  ist  Schall  -u/nd 
LoAit,  when  presently  she  stopped,  loosed  my  arm,  and  fiiced  me  with 
a  pitiful  look.  '  Arthur,  I  don't  think  I  am  clever  enough  to  under- 
staod  all  that.  Does  it  mean ' — she  paused,  rather  as  if  she  were 
the  martyr  called  upon  to  make  confession  with  a  stake  in  sight — 
*  Does  it  mean  that  you  believe  in  God  and  our  blessed  Saviour,  or 
does  it  mean  something  else  ? ' 

At  last,  not  without  rage  at  my  own  blindness,  I  saw  all  the  danger. 
My  heart  sank.  I  said, '  Edith,  sweetheart  I  my  first  and  only  love  I 
tell  me,  Edith,  now,  at  once — do  you  love  me,  dear  ? '  She  laid  her 
hand  on  my  arm ;  perhaps  I  had  never  before  felt  such  a  longing  for 
the  love  that  still  delayed  to  answer.  I  had  been  so  sure  of  my  happi- 
ness, I  had  never  before  felt  the  aching  need  of  a  woman's  all-embrac- 
ing, all  overmastering  tenderness ;  and  instead  of  the  longed-for,  self- 
forgetting  welcome,  she  looked  at  me  still  as  if  we  were  leagues  and 
centimes  apart,  and  she  asked  again  with  the  same  frightened,  pitiful 
look, '  Forgive  me  for  being  so  stupid.  I  don't  quite  understand.  Does 
it  mean  that  you  are — that  you  believe — in  Christianity  or  no  ? ' 

Seeing  her  distress,  I  had  no  right  to  complain  of  the  chill  I  felt 
at  having  my  own  appeal  imanswered.  The  rest  of  our  conversation 
wlis  difficult ;  she  asked  me  to  let  her  drive  home  alone ;  she  would 
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write ;  we  muEt  meet  another  time.  I  did  not  feel  the  leBs  Uk& 
a  fool  for  being  plante  2d  in  a  suburban  road,  at  an  unknown 
distance  from  a  cabstand  and  Charing  Cross.  Must  a  man  pass  or  sec 
a  theological  examination  before  he  can  oSer  to  the  girl  of  his 
choice  ?  If  Edith  had  had  a  father  confessor  on  whom  to  lay  the 
blame,  I  should  have  known  what  to  be  at,  and  coold  have  contented 
myself  with  wishing  to  wring  bis  neck.  What  was  the  use  of  being  in 
the  right  if  one  couldn't  make  its  rightness  plain  to  a  gentle,  loving  girl  ? 

The  next  fortnight  was  a  penitential  season.  Interriewg  and 
pourparlers  succeeded  each  other.  Edith's  &mily  were  averse  to  a 
rupture  on  grounds  of  worldly  expediency,  and  helped  to  prolong 
the  purgatory  by  tlieir  anxiety  to  find  some  ground  of  compromise. 
The  mother  as  good  as  asked  me  to  use  a  little  brief  hypocrisy,  and 
touched  the  borders  of  good  taste  in  her  anxiety  to  explain  how 
entirely  our  two  interests  were  one.  It  is  bad  for  a  girl  to  be  talked 
about  ae  having  broken  off  an  engagement ;  but  if  it  came  to  that 
(*  as  we  all  hope  it  mayn't '),  the  real  reason  was  sure  to  get  known 
boo,  and  that  conld  not  fail  to  do  a  man  some  harm  in  his  pro- 
fisesion.  As  it  happened,  I  knew  that  a  scandal  of  this  sort  would 
do  me  a  certain  considerable  and  special  injury  at  once,  but  I  answered 
grimly  it  would  signify  the  less  if  I  had  no  wife  depending  on  my 
success.  After  this  reach  of  distracting  uncertainty,  it  was  settled 
I  was  to  see  Edith  once  more.  It  was  a  last  hope.  Would  she  or  I 
take  back  something  of  the  words  that  made  any  answer  but  a  fare- 
well impossible  to  the  other ;  or  would  she  say,  as  I  had  all  along, 
let  ua  think  apart,  tf  we  must,  so  long  as  we  can  love  together  ? 

Edith  had  wi^ied  to  leave  London  while  the  question  was  pend- 
ing, and  I  went  to  see  her  at  their  country  houEe.  It  was  a  still, 
mild  October  day ;  the  red  and  yellow  of  the  beech  woods  alter- 
nated with  the  dark  evergreen  firs.  There  seemed  to  be  the  same 
fragrance  in  the  autumn  noon  as  in  those  summer  evenings  when 
her  eyes  first  began  to  watch  for  mine.  Shetook  mc  into  the  garden. 
A  low  garden  seat  stood  in  a  solitary  sunny  comer.  The  unfre- 
quented path  was  soft  with  a  thick  carpet  of  &llen  fir-needles,  and 
the  gardener's  boy  had  left  a  swept-up  mound  of  them  just  by  the 
seat.  I  leant  on  this,  that  I  might  look  up  into  her  face  as  she  sat. 
The  shadows  lengthened  while  we  talked — less  painfully  perhaps 
than  once  or  twice  before,  for  neither  wished  to  make  the  inevitable 
harder  than  needed  to  the  other.  But  it  was  inevitable,  and  at  last 
the  moment  for  the  last  parting  came. 

I  have  never  seen  Kdith  since,  and  as  we  parted  then  so  she  lives 
in  my  memory.  As  she  lives  in  my  memory,  so  you  see  her  on  the 
panel  now.  She  weis  standing  up,  almost  tall,  very  fair,  with  grey 
hlue  eyes,  in  which  tears  stood,  hut  would  not  &11.  Her  hair  was 
very  long  and  soft  and  waving,  red-brown  in  the  darkest  shadows, 
and  bright  bright  gold  for  the  rest.  Whatever  fashions  came  or 
went,  I  do  not  see  how  she  could  ever  wear  her  hair  except  just  so, 
in  one  soft  hanging  double  twist,  that   looked  the  only  right  way 
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for  a  woman  with  Boft  hair  that  waved.  That  aftamooD  she  woie 
eome  Eoft  yellow-brown  silk,  full  and  simple  like  the  robes  of 
Angelico's  angels,  and  I  aeem  to  remember  a  gold  chain  ronnd  the 
neck  and  a  spray  of  myrtle,  and  some  pale  yellow  lace  above  the 
gold  bracelet  I  had  given  ber,  and  the  white  hand  I  might  never  kiss 
again. 

Our  last  words  had  almost  been  said ;  she  stood  up,  and  I  a  pace 
or  two  away.  A  stack  of  withered  bracken  filled  the  space  between 
the  tree  stems  behind,  and  a  spreading  beech  intercepted  the  light 
of  the  western  sun.  Her  figure  appears  before  me  now,  erect  against 
this  russet  background.  The  hands  are  half  outstretched,  as  if  re- 
fusing to  wring  themselves  in  helpless  anguish ;  and  in  ber  eyes, 
through  the  te^,  there  is  stUl  the  same  far-away  look  that  chilled 
my  soul  on  the  day  when  she  did  not  answer  my  first  and  last  appeal — 
a  longing,  pleading,  unrelenting  look  ;  and  while  the  tender  lips  seem 
to  breathe,  '  Will  you  not  stay  with  me  ? '  the  outstretched  hands 
and  far-off  eyes  utter  the  doom  of  banishment,  '  I  may  not  come  with 
yon.' 

And  so,  as  I  left  her,  I  see  her  still ;  and  through  the  angry  im- 
patience of  a  lover  who  had  counted  for  less  than  he  thought,  I  could 
not  but  respect  the  single-hearted  strength  that  drove  me  out.  She 
had  bad  no  donbt  or  struggle.  If  I  did  not  or  could  not  see  tlie 
truth  as  she  did,  it  did  not  seem  so  much  to  her  that  we  must  part, 
as  rather  that  we  had  never  met.  The  keenest  part  of  the  blow  to 
me  was  knowing  that  she  had  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  loving 
me  too  much  to  care  whether  I  was  to  go  to  hell  or  heaven.  But  at 
the  moment  when  I  resented  this  most  strongly — what  right  bad  she 
to  accept  my  love  if  hers  was  so  slight  a  thing? — the  just  after- 
thought obtruded  itself  too :  Had  I  felt  any  temptation  to  change 
myself,  my  life,  my  creed  for  her  love's  sole  sake  ? 

In  the  Second  Pand. 

Was  it  all  a  horrible  illusion,  and  had  we  never  loved  at  all ;  and 
if  not,  what  then  was  love ;  who  could  tell,  did  any  know  ?  I  looked 
all  round,  and  thonght  what  Edith  and  I  had  meant  for  love  was 
more  like  it  than  most  of  the  substitutes  that  seemed  to  pass  current 
in  the  world  unchecked.  Was  it  then  a  loveless  world,  and  happiness 
the  share  only  of  boys  and  girls  whose  bubbles  had  not  burst  as  yet  ? 

I  did  not  stop  to  ask  such  questions.  With  that  last  fair  vision 
fresh  in  memory,  I  left  England,  grimly  conscious  that  a  man  in  my 
plight  might  fairly  be  expected  to  earn  his  allotted  fete  by  starting 
promptly  on  some  headlong  road  to  ruin.  But  to  me  this  seemed  a 
lion  seqwituT.  What  though  Editb  were  twice  the  heartless  fanatic 
I  had  a  right  to  call  her :  what  was  there  in  that  to  give  me  a  new 
taste  for  brandy  or  the  society  of  cade  ?  If  the  best  of  women  were 
not  quite  good  enough  fbr  the  needs  of  men,  was  it  worth  while  to 
seek  deliverance  among  the  worst  P     One  must  live  every  day  among 
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pleasures  that  torn  to  vice  ia  their  excess,  to  go  to  rum  this  way 
vfaen  the  check  of  daily  motives  for  restraint  is  looeed.  One  is  not 
now  held  only  to  decency  by  a  single  knot,  easy  to  cut. 

I  was  content  with  the  common  distractions  of  travel  off  the 
heaten  track  in  Italy.  The  chestnut  woods  of  the  Apennines  were 
kind  to  me,  and  the  girls  had  all  black  hair ;  it  was  a  folly,  but  I 
left  one  pretty  village  unvistted  because  an  English  family  with  . 
golden-haired  bambini  was  said  to  be  lodging  there.  The  weeks 
passed,  and  brought  a  kind  of  calm.  I  wondered  whether  I  was 
ceasing  to  dread  the  sight  of  my  kind,  or  forgetting  that  the  sight 
might  come — almost  any  day  now,  for  I  was  Hearing  Florence,  and 
«oidd  hardly  reach  untrodden  ground  again  without  taking  to  the 
railway.  I  had  been  following  the  moment's  impulse,  and  without 
much  purpose  bade  my  last  host  drive  me  in  his  cale«»i/no  to  the 
Ponta^eve  station.  I  thought  vaguely  of  picking  up  the  fast 
evening  train  to  Arezzo  and  then  wandering  off  again,  but  when  the 
Fates  are  ready  for  us  small  chances  will  serve  their  turn.  On  the 
platform  waiting  for  the  ttaiu  to  Florence  was  a  man  I  knew,  a  good 
fellow,  officer  in  a  rather  fast  regiment;  and  as  he  recognised  me  with 
effusion,  I  noticed  he  was  not  alone ;  there  was  with  him  the  most 
beautiful  woman  I  ever  saw,  and  she  had  waving  gold-brown  hair. 

I  tried  to  escape,  but  the  good  fellow  held  me  fast :  '  You  must 
know  the  IMva,'  he  said.  I,  with  unseemly  emphasis :  '  No,  no,  NO  I ' 
He  said,  *  Why  not  ? '  and  I,  *  I  don't  like  golden  hair.'  At  this  he 
laughed  cheerfully,  and  grasping  me  by  main  force,  called  to  the 
woman  whose  hair  was  like  Edith's, '  Signora,  Signora !  come  and 
«hiun  this  fugitive.  I  want  him  in  Florence,  and  he  offers  to  run 
away  because  you  have  golden  hair.'  Then  with  the  most  musical 
voice,  save  one,  I  have  ever  heard,  she  said, '  Would  you  run  away 
&om  me  because  someone  else  had  golden  hair  ?  Come  and  see  the 
red-gold  of  the  oranges  in  the  sunset  glow,  and  the  pure  gold  dust  of 
the  fragrant  lemon  blossoms,  and  after  that  you  will  call  the  hair  of 
women  brown  or  yellow,  or  the  shade  of  dusty  ashes.  Come,  come, 
cornel  but  we  will  not  wait  for  the  train ' — and  like  some  enchantress 
whose  look  is  a  spell,  she  pointed  to  an  open  carriage  just  outside  the 
barrier ;  and  without  excuse  or  explanation  in  an  instant  the  young 
Italian  who  was  driving  had  turned  his  companions  adrift,  gave  the 
reins  to  bis  groom  and  took  his  place  by  our  side.  '  Have  you  t<dd 
him  to  the  villa  ? '  said  the  Diva ;  '  we  four  dine  together  to-night.' 

Eleanora  sang  to  us  that  night ;  we  saw  the  stars  come  out,  and 
the  ripe  lemons  shone  like  silver  in  the  moonlight.  The  villa  seemed 
a  palace,  and  I  breathed  freely ;  it  was  all  as  unlike  what  I  was 
fleeii^  from  as  the  mossy  jet  plaits  of  the  Tuscan  peasant  girls ;  for 
taUes,  here  and  there  were  carved  cheats  and  slabs  of  porphyry,  the 
polished  fragments  of  an  ancient  bath ;  for  chairs,  cushions  of  every 
aze  and  shape  and  substance,  and  no  other  furniture  but  flowers, 
easels,  and  instrumente  of  music.  She  made  the  Italian  sing  to  us 
some  Neapolitan  songs  of  the  people,  and  she  prayed  my  friend  to 
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write  down  the  air  of  two  that  were  new  to  her.  Then  she  turned  to- 
me and  said, '  Did  she  you  use  very  ill,  that  fair  one  with  locks  of 
gold?' 

And  I,  to  whona  my  oldest  friends  had  never  dared  so  much  as  to 
seem  to  think,  let  alone  speak,  of  our  broken  engt^ment — I 
answered  readily,  *  Kot  at  all ;  she  is  a  charming  girl,  and  she  threw 
me  over  fcmr  Vamour  de  Dieii.  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it ' — and  I 
made  this  discovery  aa  I  spoke — '  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me  in 
tiie  matter  is  a  misgiving  whether  U  bon  Diev,  will  be  as  kind  to  her 
as  I  should  have  been.'  '  Is  that  the  only  reason,*  and  her  eyes 
laughed, '  why  you  don't  like  golden  hair  ? '  '  No,'  I  answered,  still 
without  a  shade  of  reluctance ;  '  it  reminds  me  of  the  trouUesonae 
problem  I  have  never  yet  solved  to  my  mind's  contentment,  whether 
Edith  ever  loved  me  at  all,  or  only  thought  she  did ;  and  what  love 
is,  and  whether  anybody  knows.' 

Elaanora  made  herself  a  deeper  nest  in  the  pale  green  cushions, 
and  she  turned  the  nearest  lamp  round,  so  that  the  light  fell  away 
ftom  us :  '  If  you  ask  me  as  an  oracle,'  she  said,  '  I  will  answer : 
Half  of  Edith's  nature  loved  half  of  yours,  and  she  and  you  did  not 
know  there  was  any  more  of  either ;  and  what  love  is  takes  many 
days  to  tell,  and  few  there  be  that  have  ears  to  understand  the  tale.' 

At  eleven  the  Italian  rose  to  go.  I  went  with  my  Mend  to  his 
hotel,  and  acquiesced  in  plans  that  took  for  granted  I  should  stay  ia 
Florence.  Twice  more  I  saw  the  Diva.  Those  who  had  never  been 
tavomed  by  her  notice  laughed,  and  hinted  her  favour  was  given 
lightly  and  to  many ;  but  I  have  beard  her  spoken  of,  and  never 
without  a  shade  of  tender  respect,  by  men  who  were  pointed  at  as 
her  discarded  lovers.  To  me  she  was  generous  and  good.  Nothing 
passed  between  us  but  talk,  rash  and  idle  if  you  please ;  but  I  entered 
the  Via  .  .  .  still  sore  and  sick  at  heart,  and  I  left  it  healed  and  strong 
for  the  manifold  chances  of  life. 

We  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  converse  in  English,  the  lan- 
guage of  reserve  and  reticence ;  she  spoke  in  Italian,  and  I  in  French ; 
thus  we  were  both  free  to  think  as  well  as  to  speak  what  came  to  us. 
I  said  again, '  Did  Edith  love  me,  or  I  her  ?  What  is  love,  and  how 
to  build  it  on  a  sure  foundation  ?  Can  immortal  love  lodge  with 
mortals,  and  infinite  passion  hold  together  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
single  souls  ?  Is  it  our  first  wisdom  to  renounce  the  dream,  or  with 
closed  eyes  to  say  we  are  not  yet  awake ;  or  can  we,  seeing  and 
knowing,  not  la  dreams,  but  alive  and  waking,  can  we  find  a  truth 
fairer  and  sweeter  than  an  everlastinfr  fair  sweet  dream  ?  Tell  me 
this,'  I  said, '  0  wise  Diotima  ;  and  if,  indeed,  love  is  not  all  a  dream, 
let  me  he  your  scholar  and  show  me  how  to  love.' 

She  said,  not  all  at  once,  but  as  my  questions  or  my  silence  • 
prompted  :  '  I  have  known  three  patterns  of  happy  life-long  love,  and 
two  were  from  your  country.  The  world  would  be  different  if  there 
were  more  like  these,  but  the  chances  are  strong  against  us.  There 
must  be  generosity,  readiness  to  apprehend  and  to  conciliate,  a  high 
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level  of  personal  qualities  before  any  man  or  woman  is  safely  to  be 
trusted  witb  aootber's  welfare.  A  small  mind  may  love  Tehemently, 
a  mean  soul  tenaciously,  and  a  fickle  one  tenderly  for  a  time ;  but  the 
capacity  for  complete  and  lasting  love  carries  a  patent  of  nobility, 
and  here  our  difficuKyb^ns  again.  For  the  demands  of  a  full  and 
richly  developed  nature  multiply,  and  as  individuals  differentiate 
themselves — as  your  philosophers  would  say — the  chances  multiply 
against  complete  and  spontaneous  sympathy  between  two  severtj 
natures  that  have  grqwn  up  apart.  Perfect  love  grows  choicer  but 
more  rare  as  new  subtleties  of  feeling  are  fed  by  thoughts  and  wishes 
ever  growing  wider  and  more  manifold;  and  because  men  cannot 
content  themselTes  to  be  unloved,  some  seek  to  build  up  their  own 
soul's  life  by  loving  for  a  while,  now  here,  now  there,  the  features 
that  do  not  meet  in  the  one  perfect  form  of  a  single  constant 
loVe.  As  I  speak,  you  think  of  G-oethe,  and  there  have  been  less 
&mou8  women  with  a  heart's  history  not  unlike  his.  The  world's 
chance  of  happiness  in  love  was  greater  when  simpler  lives  made 
simpler  feelings,  which  had  the  same  history  in  a  thousand  souls  at 
once,  so  that  any  two  out  of  the  thoiisand  might  pair  hanaoniously 
together.' 

'  I  said, '  Shall  we  then  leave  this  foolish  world  that  works  bo  hard 
to  earn  its  discontent,  and  find  a  place  where  the  hands  of  time  stand 
still  upon  the  dial  and  rejoice  in  the  eaiy  loves  of  bygone  days  ? '  She 
answered,  '  If  we  could  I  But  an  appetite  onoe  felt  lives  on  till  it  is 
starved  or  satiated,  and  there  are  few  but  what  have  felt  once  the 
desire  for  a  difficult  pleasure.'  'And  yet,  what  is  easier  than  to  begin 
to  love  ? ' 

'Ay,  truly,'  said  the  Diva,  and  her  full  voice  rang  out  the  assent 
Uke  a  challenge ;  '  but  is  it  easy  to  answer  all  the  questions  you 
hurled  at  me  anon  ?  Consider,  too,  that  love  itself  has  manifold 
moods,  and  since  all  of  these  must  be  shared  or  answered,  perfect  love 
can  hardly  be  where  the  soul's  voice  has  a  narrow  compass.  There 
u  the  hungry  passion  of  covetousness,  and  the  no  less  eager  hunger 
of  devotion;  and  one  must  be  fed  with  joyous  rapture,  and  the  other 
with  a  free  acceptance.  And  then  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  unchilled 
frran  rapturous  enjoyment  to  the  oalm  delight  of  loving  neighbour- 
hood}  nor  to  accept  boundless  devotion  without  dulling  the  keen 
edge  of  gratitude  which  makes  acceptance  sweet.  They  know  little 
of  love' — her  voice  was  like  soft  music,  and  at  each  pause  the  air 
seemed  filled  with  the  echo  of  a  &r-off  minor  air — 'they  know  little 
of  love  who  know  only  its  one  fece  of  midsummer  sunshine ;  the 
eternal  siw  has  its  returning  morning,  night,  and  noonday,  and  the 
softest  light  may  come  through  earth-born  vapours  ;  none  know  the 
tme  &ce  of  love  who  cannot  bear  the  changing  revolutions  of  its 
days  and  seasons.  Some  that  sorrow  can  unite  grow  indifferent 
when  middling  fortune  gives  ease  for  sober  years ;  some,  whose  hearts 
heat  together  in  the  Bunshine,  cease  to  keep  pace  as  the  vibrations, 
cool  and  dacken,  and  in  their  slow  recurrence  feel  more  and  more 
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forcibly  the  check  when  the  lagging  foot  of  the  compatiion  falls  out  of 
step.' 

She  was  not  looking  at,  but  out  of  window,  far  away  over  thericli 
luxuriance  of  the  Tuscan  spring  vegetation,  and  the  dim  purple 
horizon.  I  said, '  Signora,  ae  you  speak  one  must  believe,  as  one  be- 
lieves the  Siren's  song.  It  is  sweet  to  hear ;  but  tell  me,  is  there  any- 
'  thing  more  than  difficulty,  such  difficulties  as  these,  in  the  common- 
place days  of  the  real  working  world  F ' 

She  roused  herself  and  looked  at  me  with  laughing,  wakeful  eyes : 
'  There  is  for  those  to  whom  the  grace  of  love  is  given,  and  they — ' 
here  the  laugh  died  and  something  of  defiancBj  if  not  of  ecom,  took 
ite  place  in  her  glance — '  and  they  to  whom  the  grace  of  love  is 
given  are  few  and  fax  between.'  She  looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  said, 
'  I  think  you  want  to  know  the  truth :  the  truth  is — it  is  difficult  to 
love  perfectly  at  all,  and  most  difficult  to  love  perfectly  the  living 
love,  who  ia  imperfect,  like  the  common  world,  tiU  she  and  you  love 
perfectly.  But  it  ia  a  real  love  and  not  romantic  dreaming,  that 
gives  life  its  crown  of  glory.  Marriage—are  you  enough  of  a 
musician  to  feel  all  that  this  impliea? — Marriage  is  like  a  concert 
with  two  conductors.  All  the  thousand  and  one  passions  and  in- 
terests of  life  are  crowding  the  orchestra,  and  there  is  endurable  peace 
if  the  two  choruses  are  taught  to  sing  in  unison.  But  the  true  har- 
mony of  the  spheres,  the  perfect  music  of  love  in  life,  is  made  when 
the  two  several  melodies  complete  each  other,  and  a  third  strain  of 
fuller,  richer,  wondrous  beauty  rises  upon  the  thrice  blessed  ears  of 
those  who  can  order  two  full  lives  with  one  joint  omnipotent  love. 
Love  may  last  from  an  hour  to  a  lifetime ;  but  if  you  would  have  love 
in  marriage,  seek  a  woman  who  can  help  you  to  live  as  well  as  to  love.' 

I  thought,  and  that  day  it  seemed  natural  to  think  aloud  :  *  But 
must  not  married  love  be  equal  ?  and  how  can  a  man  help  a  woman 
in  her  own  life  ? '  She  smiled  approvingly :  '  When  a  man  has 
modesty,  he  is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  love.  You  are  right  that 
a  woman  is  not  helped  to  live  her  own  life  l^  the  mere  acceptance  of 
the  devotion  she  b^^ins  by  offering  to  the  man  she  loves.  The  ful- 
ness of  power  and  life  comes  to  her  as  she  feels  that  the  stay  of  her 
devotion  is  an  inspiring  force,  without  which  the  fulness  of  power 
and  life  would  be  wanting  to  her  lover  as  well  as  to  herself.  But 
passionate  love  is  of  no  sex.  I  have  known  men  love  like  women, 
women  love  like  men,  and  men  and  women  who  loved  through  the 
whole  scale  of  rapture  and  devotion,  from  sullen  bass  to  the  soprano 
that  fades  upon  the  ear  for  utter  shrillness.  It  is  true  of  all  alike 
that  they  do  not  give  love  its  due  by  the  mere  acceptance  of  the 
offered  gift ;  nnless  their  lives  are  fed  by  its  acceptance,  they  rank 
but  with  the  unloved  many,  the  proselytes  of  the  gate,  to  whom  the 
entrance  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  a  forbidden  mystery.' 

I  almost  wondered  at  the  complete  acceptance  commanded  by 
these  subtle  doctrines ;  as  I  listened  it  seemed  tiiat  I  was  learning 
by  the  Platonic  route  of  lemiuiscenoe.    liothing  seemed  strange  or 
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doabtfiil,  and  I  thought  of  Edith  as  I  might  of  a  sister  when  I  said : 
'She  could  have  lived  in  imison  with  a  eimple-hearted  gentleman  of 
her  own  &ith.'  With  a  faint  inflection  of  impatience,  Eleanora 
answered :  '  Are  70U  afraid  I  should  think  yon  inconstant  if  you 
forget  Edith  for  an  faourf  And  then  it  was  my  turn  to  smile — 
'  Why  should  I  forget  what  has  nothing  ugly  about  it  ?  Your  wisdom 
is  reconciiiag  me  to  myself  and  Edith ;  but  tell  me,  what  is  constancy 
in  love,  for  you  say,  and  I  believe,  that  love  is  feeble  and  like  to  die 
that  cannot  change  with  the  changing  seasoDs.' 

She  paused  longer  than  usual,  then  she  rose,  paced  once  or  twice 
Dp  the  room,  and  then  passed  through  the  window  to  a  balcony  com- 
manding the  same  view,  only  here  we  saw  it  stretching  far  round  on 
either  hand.  I  fotloned  and  stood  some  paces  behind  her,  then  she 
shivered  and  said, '  Let  me  show  you  my  watch-tower.'  We  re-entered 
the  house,  and  she  led  me  upstairs,  through  a  pretty  room,  half 
studio,  half  boudoir,  to  a  circular  door  in  the  comer. 

In  the  comer  of  the  house  outside  one  saw,  as  it  were,  half  a  round 
toiret  projecting  beyond  the  south-east  angle,  and  the  inner  half  of 
the  round  comer  tower  was  formed  by  this  door.  I  followed  her  into 
a  tiny  circular  cell ;  all  the  outer  wall  was  window,  and  there  was  no 
funiituie  except  a  few  cushions  on  tbe  floor  and  window  sills.  She 
aat  down  carelessly  at  the  foot  of  the  embrasure,  leaning  her  arm  on 
the  ledge,  and  then  she  said  :  '  I  brought  yon  here  because  this  is  the 
one  spot  in  the  world  where  I  have  never  felt  cross,  wronged,  mis- 
auderstood,  unfortunate,  unblessed.'  There  seemed  a  strange  incon- 
gruity in  such  words  on  the  lips  of  a  creature  so  gloriously  endowed, 
not  with  beauty  only  and  an  angel's  voice,  but  with  a  wise  and 
tolerant  tenderness  that  seemed  fit  to  sweeten  countless  lives. 

She  went  on :  '  I  sought  the  protection  of  the  jemu«  I0&,  because 
I  am  more  often  provoked  by  talk  of  constancy  than  anything  else  of 
which  men  talk  in  ignorance.  A  constent  love  is  one  that  knows  how 
to  change ;  for  growth  is  change,  and  living  love  must  grow ;  and 
there  are  changes  which  are  not  growth  and  yet  not  unfaithfulneas. 
What  is  called  the  treachery  of  women  is  often  only  their  Ikilure  to 
respond  te  a  change  in  the  lover's  mood,  which  they  could  not  foresee 
and  have  no  cause  to  share.  But  tbe  changefulness  of  perfect  love 
has  its  root  in  this — every  change  in  the  loved  one  is  foreseen  and 
every  changing  feeling  shared.  No  change  within  or  without,  on 
nther  part,  can  take  perfect  love  at  unawares,  or  make  the  eternal 
change  its  unchanging  nature  ;  every  other  wish  and  hope  and  pas- 
sioiiate  impulse  may  be  called  upon  to  change  and  answer  with  im- 
morable  fidelity  to  the  call,  in  order  that,  by  their  death,  love  may 
renew  its  life,  and  the  one  faithless  change  he  escaped — of  ceasing  to 
lore  the  very  soul  and  body  that  had  once  been  known,  and  loved  as 
it  was  known  to  be.  I  am  angry  often  with  those  who  take  the  name 
of  love  in  vain,  because  tbey  call  it  inconstancy  if  love  is  withdrawn 
from  the  detected  hypocrite.  Not  he,  but  the  something  better  that 
he  seemed  to  be,  was  loved ;  and  even  if,  instead  of  hypocrisy  in 
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another,  tbeie  is  ignorance  and  blindness  in  uurselves — even  then, 
when  we  see  too  late,  love  at  all  costs  must  be  true,  and  it  iB  pro- 
faning a  sacrament  to  ape  the  sacred  feeling  towards  one  who  baa  no 
true  right  to  call  it  forth.' 

She  spoke  with  beat,  and  the  misBing  sweetness  of  her  tones  lett 
me  free  to  answer  instead  of  acquiescing  silently.  I  questioned, '  Is 
it  not  a  duty  to  assure  ourselves  that  we  know  the  real  true  nature 
before  we  lead  another  to  look  to  us  for  love?'  She  spoke  more 
calmly  and  with  a  half  smile :  '  What  is  called  the  inconstancy  of 
men  may  be  defended  too  :  it  is  often  only  a  sign  of  the  unchange- 
ableaess  of  their  ideal, — they  find  too  late  that  the  vision  is  not 
realised  where  they  thought,  and  they  go  to  seek  elsewhere.  You 
ask  if  they  are  wrong?  Perhaps  they  are  not  right ;  but  is  it  then 
more  right  never  to  risk  a  generous  trust  that  may  justiiy  itself  ia 
time  ?  If  it  were  forbidden  to  love  in  faith,  can  you  promise  that  all 
should  have  sight  enough  of  good  to  love  by  ?  No  ;  love  must  dare — 
dare  to  hope  and  dare  to  suffer.  It  is  easy,  is  it  not,'  she  added, '  to 
speak  of  bold  endurance  in  this  sheltered  nook  ?  Can  you  wonder  that 
I  feel  as  if  pain  and  trouble  could  never  entor  here,  only  friendship 
and  the  deep  interest  that  spriugs  from  friendly  contact  with  the 
deepest  interests  of  hearts  like  enough  our  own  to  understand  and  be 
understood  ? ' 

I  said, '  This  nook  of  yours,  Signora,  has  been  to  me  a  very  haven 
of  refuge  from  a  storm  that  left  me  rudderless.  Through  all  my  life 
I  sliall  feel  as  if  there  were  some  natural  bond  between  the  uplifting 
of  a  moral  incubus  {did  Edith  love  me  or  I  her?  )  and  the  intense 
luminous  blue  sky  with  the  gnarled  bough  and  silver-tipped  leaves  of 
your  olive  tree  against  it,  framing  the  sunny  plain  and  the  dim  purple 
hills  far  off.'  The  expression  of  her  face  was  no  longer  plain  to  read. 
I  looked  at  her  questioningly  and  said, '  It  is  bard  to  have  nothing 
to  offer  in  return  for  such  fair  memories.'  She  answered,  *And  you 
have  nothing?'  looking  at  me  still  with  a  perplexing  gaze,  half 
curiosity,  expectancy,  and  whether  invitation  or  reproach  was  more 
than  I  could  tell. 

She  was  incomprehensibly  beautiful  with  this  sphinx-like  expres- 
sion on  her  perfect  features ;  and  though  I  had  only  spoken  of  the 
background  to  the  vision  I  must  remember,  I  promised  myself  to  see 
always  her  graceful  form  in  a  gray  embrasure  between  me  and  the 
olive  bough  across  the  sunlit  sky.  I  was  looking  at  her  as  one  looks 
at  an  inanimate  scene  of  beauty,  and  started  in  confusion  when  she 
answered  my  looks  with  a  questioning  '  Well  ? '  I  answered,  as  I 
had  not  meant,  '  You  have  been  very  good  to  me,  Signora.' 

She  smiled  more  naturally,  and  said,  '  Not  very ;  less  than  all 
does  not  count  for  anything.  And  it  is  an  awesome  thought  how 
much  there  is  room  for  between  men  and  women  before  they  come 
near  to  having  helped  each  other.  There  are  so  many  to  whom,  once 
for  a  time,  a  near  relation  seems  the  one  thing  needful ;  but  there  are 
not  many  to  whom  it  continues  so  all  through  life's  length ;  and 
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Bucb  is  the  force  of  time  and  vorldl;  worries,  that  after  a  few  years 
have  sped  it  ie  not  so  ^asy  as  you  might  think  to  tell  the  difference 
between  those  who  have  seen  once  and  never.  Many  put  to  sea  who 
dare  not  cross  the  ocean,  but  I  think  it  is  not  for  those  who  spend 
their  lives  in  sight  of  land  to  speak  of  the  glory  and  loveliness  of  the 
deep.' 

Sorely  I  did  not  bear  ber  say — I  dreamt  that  it  was  with  such 
a  look  as  hers  that  eyes  might  nay — *  Shall  we  ?  Nay,  but  let  us 
tempt  the  deep  together  I '  Her  eyes  were  like  those  of  a  prophetess 
beholding  the  manifold  secrete  of  the  deep.  I  knelt  and  clasped  her 
claaped  bands  in  mine.  She  may  know — I  cannot  say — whether  I 
felt  a  moment's  wild  desire  to  tempt  the  deep  that  day,  and  find  my 
happiness  at  once  or  never.  Wbt^  I  said,  kneeling  before  ber  in 
simple  adoration  of  her  beauty  and  gentle  graciousness,  was  but  a 
plain  and  stupid  acknowledgment  of  so  much  grace.  'Eleanors,' 
I  said,  '  your  beauty  is  to  Edith's  as  the  summer  sun  to  the  spring 
twilight,  and  because  you  have  stooped  from  your  throne  to  show 
me  kindness,  all  reverence  and  worship  that  a  man  can  lay  at  the  feet 
of  women  is  due  to  you  from  me.  Stay,  sweet  goddess,  on  your 
pedestal ;  it  is  not  you,  it  is  myself  I  cannot  trust.  It  is  easy  to 
want  faster  than  one  has  strength  to  merit,  and  I  reverence  you  too 
much,  Signora,  to  risk  counting  in  your  memory  as  the  hero  of  one 
more  detected  illusion.  Do  you  in  generous  dreams  think  of  the 
possibilities  I  dare  not  aim  at  as  of  something  that  might  have  been, 
if  it  had  been  ours  to  meet,  as  some  meet,  young  and  free,  knowiug 
enough,  and  not  having  felt  too  much  and  lately  to  be  able  to 
launch  forth  upon  the  ocean  of  life  in  common  and  limitless  love. 
Whether  the  best  there  is  comes  td  us,  to  me,  hereafter  or  not  at  all, 
let  me  think  always  of  a  best  that  might  have  been ;  and  at  least, 
if  there  is  nothing  on  earth  good  enough  to  make  the  best  for  you, 
let  me  be  guiltless  in  the  day  of  that  sad  proof.' 

She  said,  '  Then  we  pait  now ;  even  my  charmed  turret  &lls 
under  the  common  doom.' 

And  I:  'Ko,  a  thousand  times  no.  Wronged,  nusunderstood, 
-unfortunate,  imblessed ;  may  those  dooms  be  ever  as  far  from  you  as 
they  are  now;  only,  as  the  poet  says,  let  us  leave  "a  good  to  die 
with,  dim-descried ;"  and  I,  who  have  missed  once  the  good  I  sought, 
wish  selfishly,  that  if  you  miss  or  do  not  seek  that  self-same  good, 
you  shall  think  of  me  and  the  missing  good  together.' 

She  said, '  I  wish  my  turret  was  the  palace  of  truth.'  Then,  with 
nonchalance,  as  she  gave  me  her  hand  in  farewell,  '  You  know  your 
vray  to  the  garden  ? ' 

I  dared  nob  linger  after  this  dismissal ;  so  it  was  but  the  vision  of 
■one  amdoas  moment  that  I  had  to  bear  away  with  me.  I  havo 
never  seen  Eleanora  since,  and  as  we  parted  then  so  she  lives  in  my 
memory.  I  think  the  eyes  whose  language  I  had  so  often  &iled  to 
read  were  hazel-brown;  they  looked  at  me  with  questioning  sadness, 
half  reproach,  half  invitation.     Why  are  you  not  worthy  to  stay,  here 
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and  now,  to  love  jour  beat  for  ever  ?  And  yet  it  waa  neither  reproach 
nor  invitation,  so  much  as  a  dark  sadness  like  the  leaden  casket}. 
'  which  lather  threatens  than  does  promise  aught.'  Oh,  the  sadness- 
that  there  should  be  an  ineffable  bliss  on  earth,  and  men  not  bold 
to  seize  it  t 

All  this,  sadness,  anger,  and  tender  eweetnees  lent  an  inscrutable 
depth  to  the  meaning  of  her  gaze  as  t  saw  her  leaning  in  the 
embrasure.  Her  dress  was  of  a  pale  greenish^hlue  velvet,  stamped 
with  arabesque  6guies.  I  know  the  sleeves  were  short ;  a  woman's 
wrist  is  sometimes  strangely  beautiful ;  she  had  opened  the  casement 
and  gathered  half  a  bandM  of  heliotropes,  which  encroached  from 
a  near  balcony.  The  flowen  rested  against  her  dress,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  her  one  figure,  framed  in  the  embrasure  of  the  window,, 
with  its  tiny  background  of  intense  blue  sky  and  just  one  olive 
branch,  with  its  narrow  leaves  and  soft  grey  green  shadows,  crossing 
the  azure,  and  arching  over  the  sad,  radiaut,  enigmatic  face. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  how  many  years  bad  passed  between  these 
two  partings  and  my  wife's  last  birthday  gift>  She  had  seen  Edith 
at  church  and  Eleanora  at  the  opera,  and  I  had  photographs  of  both. 
I  gave  her  the  key  of  my  Bine  Beard's  closet  before  we  married, 
and  I  thought  she  had  made  a  pretty  use  of  it. 

Sir  Alfred  Osborne's  portrait  of  my  wife  bangs  above  the  dip- 
tych. She  is  painted  without  surround^ge  on  a  background  of  pure 
^adow,  such  as  the  old  masters  of  portraiture  love.  She  is  leaning- 
backwards  in  her  chair,  and  the  pose  is  so  arranged  that  she  looka 
down  upon  the  gazer,  and  yet  her  eyes  look  fully  into  bis.  And  her 
gaze  had  neither  sadnees  nor  complaint,  but  the  repose  of  unchanging, 
confident  tendemesB.  She  does  not  seek,  or  call,  or  banish ;  she 
makes  welcome  her  secure  possession. 

I  do  not  care  to  show  "these  paintings  to  everyone  ;  but  in  show- 
ing them  to  the  few,  I  gather  from  the  way  in  which  they  look  at  all 
three  faces  whether  or  no  they  have  yet  found  out  for  themselves 
that  a  woman's  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  palace  of  everlasting 
love. 
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Administeation. 

SHOULD  the  late  quarrel  at  Guy's  help  to  bring  about  a  compre- 
heDsive  inquiry  into  the  management  of  our  Medical  Charities, 
the  regret  vith  which  the  exhibition  of  feeling  has  been  regarded 
may  be  tempered  with  satisfaction  at  the  refiection  that  it  will  have 
served  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  nothing  could  well  be  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  public  interest  should  fail  before  this  result  is 
assured. 

It  would  not  be  enough  that  the  inquiry  should  begin  and  end 
with  Guy's,  nor  even  with  the  great  endowed  hospitals.  That  would 
be  to  evade  the  toughest  part  of  the  problem.  Efficiency  should  be 
more  easily  secured  when  no  haiasHing  iinaDciat  difficulties  atop  the 
way.  The  endowed  Hoapitals  perform  but  a  share,  and  by  no  means 
a  preponderating  share,  of  the  general  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
rightly  or  wrongly  the  country  is  content  to  look  for  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  such  work  at  the  hands  of  societies  often  the  offspring  of 
individual  crotchets,  crazes,  and  cupidity,  dependent  upon  chance 
confributiooB  for  a  precarious  existence,  hampered  with  debt,  and 
miserable  in  their  mendicancy. 

The  edifying  feature  of  the  Guy's  squabble  has  been  the  unwonted 
potency  of  the  governing  body.  Something  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  a  hospital  is  needed  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate adequately  the  exhibition  of  a  lay  management  holding  its  own 
against  the  medical  powers,  and  as  a  protest  against  the  notion  that 
a  hospital  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  staff,  this  would  have 
been  a  wholesome  spectacle ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  of  the 
governors  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  conspicuous  as  their  firm- 
ness, and  it  is  questionable  if  they  did  not  demonstrate  a  strength 
which  was  muscular  rather  than  mental.  At  any  rate,  surrender  has 
followed  closely  upon  a  victory,  which  it  U  to  he  regretted  was  not  won 
inamore  worthy  cause,  and  few  thinking  persons  will  be  found  toquarrel 
with  the  ultimate  decision,  to  replace  the  nursing  under  the  control  of 
the  medical  staff.  The  nursing  of  a  patient  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  his  general  treatment,  and  to  separate  it  from  medical  super- 
vision and  direction  is  scarcely  more  wise  than  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether.  In  his  dealings  with  his  patient  a  physician  cannot  be 
given  too  undivided  a  responsibility.  But  the  management  of  a 
hospital  is  made  up  of  many  items  besides  tending  the  patients,  just 
as  the  control  of  an  army  means  much  more  than  directing  its  move- 
ments in  the  field ;  and  it  is  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  hos- 
pital affairs  generally  that  the  interference  of  the  medical  staff  is  to 
be  r^arded  witii  suspicion. 
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Yet  the  TariouB  essays  which  have  been  launched  from  time  to 
time  upOD  the  waters  of  contioveisy  have  been  all  more  or  less 
freighted  with  the  same  material  and  piloted  towards  the  same  des- 
tination. The  end  all  and  be  all  of  l^eir  endeavour  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  supersession  of  tJie  lay  by  the  medical  element  of 
management.  That  this  contention,  when  ably  put  forward,  is  not 
only  plausible  but  to  many  minds  convincing,  is  no  more  than  might 
be  expected.  It  is  easy  to  say  and  not  difficult  to  believe  that  medi- 
cal men  must  be  the  beat  managers  of  a  medical  institution.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  anyone,  free  from  professional  bias,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  thoroughly  and  as  a  whole,  would  arrive  at  that 
conclusion.  But  in  the  first  proposition — that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  management  of  our  hospitals — all  authorities,  lay 
and  medical,  are  disposed  to  ^ree.  Let  us  break  new  ground  by 
considering  whether  the  conditions  of  management  are  such  as  com- 
'  mend  themselves  to  unprejudiced  common  sense,  and  whether  much 
has  not  been  sacrificed  to  a  fiilse  sentimentalism  which  determines 
and  impairs  the  entire  system  of  medical  charity  ?  The  dominant 
notion  about  English  medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  that  it  must  be 
wholly  and  unmistakably  eleemosynary  in  its  method  and  operation. 
To  be  the  salaried  officer  of  a  society  is  to  be  a  somebody  who  alto- 
gether faUs  to  reach  the  standard  set  up  by  a  rigid  and  exacting 
sentiment.  Service  in  the  cause  of  charity — to  be  meritorious  and 
unquestionable — must  be  given  for  nothing,  and  it  is  apparently  of 
no  moment  if  it  be  of  a  kind  which  i^ould  fail  to  command  a  higher 
remuneration. 

In  the  same  way,  patients  must  be  relieved  gratuitously,  or  not  at 
all.  There  must  be  no  sharing  the  bill.  The  prosperous  artisan  or 
the  fairly  paid  clerk,  no  less  than  the  costermonger  and  the  needle- 
woman, must  accept  an  alms  pure  and  unadulterate,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  usually  appears  ready  to  take  the  doctrine  on  trust 
and  to  concern  himself  as  little  about  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
institution  he  and  his  family  affect,  as  the  staunchest  advocate  of 
*  charity'  could  desire. 

Under  this  fostering  influence,  the  class  seeking  gratuitous  relief 
at  om  hospitals  is  growing  apace.  In  the  feverish  competition  for 
fJavour  carried  on  by  the  sever^  institutions,  and  bred  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  established  and  maintained,  their  promoters  too 
often  persuade  themselves  of  the  merit  of  numbers,  and  strain  at 
achieving  figures  which,  properly  appreciated,  are  pregnant  with 
shameful  significance.  The  real  value  of  a  hospital  is  not  indicated 
by  a  multitude  of  trivial  cases,  which  would  be  more  appropriately  and 
more  honestly  referred  to  a  general  practitioner  or  treat^  by  a  pro- 
vident society  or  the  parish  doctor ;  but  in  its  dealings  with  those 
serious  ailments  and  accidents  of  life  which  come  upon  the  poor  in 
the  nature  of  calamities,  and  by  depriving  them  of  the  mefme  of  self- 
help  render  them  fit  subjects  for  charitable  aid. 

The  most  determined  opponents  of  contributing  patients  have 
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been  the  doctors,  and,  when  we  consider  their  position,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  opposition  thej  offer  is  both  logical  and  natural. 

The  patients  attend  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  pbysiciaoe'  skill ; 
the  phydciaos  exercise  tbeir  calling,  in  regard  to  hospital  patients, 
^rithout  payment.  Why,  then,  should  the  institution  make  a  charge 
tor  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  physicians  gratuitously  P 

Besides,  a  patient  who  pays  nothing  for  what  he  geta  is  but  an 
atom  of  subject  and  passive  matter,  well  defined  by  a  numeral  and 
easy  of  manipulation.  Did  he  contribute,  be  would  at  once  become 
a  reasoning  power  and  might  be  expected  to  develop  inconvenient 
tendencies,  white  the  physician  would  obtain  nothing  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. And  if  the  opposition  of  the  medical  staff  is  natural,  so 
ia  the  supineness  of  the  hospital.  Alike  in  its  traditions  and  in  its 
doings  it  is  eleemosynary.  Patients  must  not  aspire  to  assist  with 
their  contributions  the  institution  whose  favours  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased. Charity  is  exclusive,  and  refiisee  to  be  met  half  way.  She 
is  the  Lady  Bountiful ;  she  will  not  be  the  mere  caterer. 

Our  respect  may  be  great  for  the  kindly  sentiment  which  is  the 
indulgent  parent  of  such  a  system,  but  it  is  nevertheless  easy  to 
frame  an  indictment  i^ainat  a  method  of  hospital  government  built 
upon  these  lines.  Theoretically,  it  must  be  incomplete ;  practically, 
it  is  weak,  ailing,  and  defective  in  very  important  particulars.  It  is 
a  system  under  which  all  that  is  done  by  word,  deed,  or  gift  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  offering  voluntarily  laid  at  the  feet  of  charity — a 
system  under  which  shortcomings  and  delinquencies  are  to  be  excused 
because  the  work  is  gratuitous  and  the  motives  are  pious — a  system 
whose  essence  is  an  honorarism  and  irresponsibility  which  it  is  difiS- 
cult  to  believe  can  consist  with  or  promote  efficiency. 

If  we  were  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  a  business  concern, 
our  first  thoughts  would  be  directed  to  providing  efficient  manage- 
ment for  it.  We  should  not  be  content  to  engage  men  because  their 
intentions  were  above  suspicion  when  they  could  offer  no  guarantee 
for  their  experience  or  capacity.  Still  less  should  we  allow  men  to 
appoint  themselves.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  tolerated  in  respect 
of  the  vast  national  work  of  affording  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor 
— a  work  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
kingdom,  rich  or  poor,  gentle  or  simple,  but  all  equally  liable  to  the 
ailments  and  maladies  of  the  fiesb,  has  a  substantial  interest,  and  whose 
importance  in  relation  to  both  the  moral  and  physical  well-being  of 
the  population  can  scarcely  be  overrated. 

There  are  few  people  so  modest  as  to  question  their  aptitude  for  a 
share  in  the  control  of  a  charitable  society.  While  most  men  and 
women  would  regard  with  dismay  an  invitation  to  enter  without 
experience  upon  the  management  of  an  estate,  a  regiment,  or  a  com- 
mercial venture,  they  assume  with  a  light  heart  their  part  in  the 
direction  of  a  hospital. 

Guy's  has  shown  how  a  hospital  may  possess  a  board  of  governors 
composed  of  persons  in  high  social  position  and  of  unbounded  intel- 
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ligence,  and  yet  lack  the  elements  essential  to  good  management — 
knowledge  and  application.  The  registers  of  many  other  hospitals 
would  exhibit  committees  less  ornamental  hat  not  more  usefuL 
It  is  only  rarely  a  memher  is  found  who  has  qualified  himself  for 
hospital  work  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  he  careful  to  qualify 
before  undertaking  any  other  occupation,  and  even  in  his  case  there 
is  no  means  of  demanding  of  him  the  atteotioQ  which  may  &il  at 
the  veiy  moment  it  is  wanted. 

As  vacancies  occur  in  the  ranks  of  the  committee  they  are  filled 
by  the  remaining  membere  from  their  own  families  or  personal 
friends,  and  to  inquire  what  especial  capacity  a  proposed  member 
might  be  expected  to  bring  to  the  table  would  appear  a  factious  and 
tmfriendly  proceeding. 

In  bodies  bo  constituted  the  prevailing  intention  may  be  amiable 
and  even  admirable.  There  is  a  desire  to  assigt  in  doing  good  'y 
there  is  occasional  enthusiasm,  and  not  unfrequently  there  is  mere 
vanity  and  fussiness ;  but  intelligent  and  sustained  work — such  work 
as  would  advance  the  interests  and  character  of  the  institution — is 
wanting,  and  must  be  of  necessity  wanting  so  long  as  similar  condi- 
tions are  maintained.  Men  who  look  for  a  harvest  of  wheat  do  not 
BOW  tares.  An  amateur  committee  called  into  being  upon  sudden 
emergency  may  labour  strenuously,  if  not  always  wisely,  under  the 
influence  of  public  escitement,  but  it  is  not  in  human  nature; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  opposed  to  every  habit  and  inclination  of 
the  human  mind  to  maintain  from  year  to  year  and  from  decade  to 
decade  an  interest  in  work  of  which  each  individual  share  is  merged 
and  lost  in  the  whole,  and  which  brings  with  it  neither  the  induce- 
ment of  emolument  nor  the  stimulus  of  a  defined  responsibility. 

Some  people  make  their  alms  under  the  influence  of  a  warm 
and  perhaps  evanescent  impulse,  which,  like  a  summer  wind,  calU 
blossoms  into  being  at  a  breath.  Others,  indiflerent  to  climatic 
changes,  apportion  their  gifts  according  to  their  means,  making  their 
alms  as  they  discharge  a  periodic^  duty,  and  that  ready,  open- 
handed  men  and  women  of  both  kinds  abound  the  records  of  our 
charities  testify.  It  may  be  said,  without  implying  an  iota  of  dis- 
paragement, that  to  give  of  our  abundance  or  even  of  our  penury  is 
comparatively  an  easy  matter.  Few  people  altogether  lack  warm 
impulses,  and  some  occasions  call  into  existence  even  in  tbe  hardest 
natures  those  kindly  and  sympathetic  feelings  under  whose  influence  it 
is  not  difficult  to  he  generous.  But  what  is  demanded  of  those  who- 
take  part  in  the  management  of  a  hospital  is  an  attention  and  in- 
terest sustained  long  after  the  excitement  of  novelty  has  vanished,  and 
when  eveii  the  most  benevolent  nature  will  have  grown  less  sensitive 
to  circumstances  which  have  become  familiar  by  repetition. 

To  assert  that  the  members  of  a  hospital  committee  are  ordi- 
narily qualified  to  consider  and  decide  a  technical  question  would  be 
hazardous ;  to  assume  that  they  feel  called  upon  to  attempt  any  course 
of  study  or  training  calculated  to  remedy  their  deficiencies,  or  that> 
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the;  are  impressed  with  the  obligatiooe  of  their  position  to  the  ex- 
tent s  superficial  observer  m^ht  suppose,  or  that  they  are  held  to 
them  in  the  way,  for  instance,  the  directors  of  a  company  are  held, 
is  to  mistake  facts. 

Most  people  who  have  experienced  what  it  is  to  have  the  actual 
reeponsibility  of  directing  the  aSaiis  of  a  hospital  know  how  diflS- 
cult  it  sometimes  is  to  arouse  the  interest  of  committee-men,  not 
because  they  are  intentionally  negligent — on  the  contrary,  they  are 
often  solicitous  to  be  useful — but  chiefly  because  they  have  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  which  renders  them  capable  of  appreciating  the 
bearing  or  gravity  of  events  concerning  whose  eETect  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  and  no  inducement  to  regard  their  hospital 
work  as  having  any  connection  with  the  more  serious  matters  of 
their  lives.  Even  if  they  are  able  to  give  regular  attendance  at 
meetings,  they  are  fully  occnpied  in  the  intervals  with  their  own 
a&iis,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  accommodate  the  mind  to  a  fresh 
set  of  cii'cutnstances  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Yet  withal  committees  can  be  arbitrary  if  they  have  a  mind,  and, 
as  mistakes  are  more  easy  to  commit  than  to  rectify,  many  illustra- 
tions  might  be  forthcoming  of  irremediable  injury  to  societies  arising 
from  a  display  of  ignorance  or  perversity  in  the  ruling  powers.  By 
far  the  greater  number  of  charities  depend,  in  all  probability,  for  their 
maintenance,  progress,  and  utility  upon  the  labours  of  one  or  two  en- 
thuaiastfi ;  perhaps  of  a  single  officer,  whose  most  difficult  duty  may 
be  to  guide  his  directors  to  a  right  conclusion,  or,  failing  in  that,  to 
neutralise  the  effects  of  their  eccentricities,  and  who,  if  he  be  allowed 
no  other  reconmiendation,  possesses  at  least  a  sense  of  actual  respon- 
sibility, and  in  some  cases  may  possibly  infuse  into  his  work  the  power 
of  a  genuine  sympathy. 

The  proposal  to  strengthen  the  ordinary  hospital  committee  by  a 
larger  infusion  of  the  medical  element  has  been  referred  to.  The 
arguments  adduced  in  its  favour  are  no  more  convincing  than  to  say 
that  lawyers  are  the  best  legislators.  A  physician  whose  frankness 
equals  Ms  intelligence  wiU  admit  potent  reasons  why  a  medical  man 
would  not  be  necessarily  a  good  administrator  of  any  hospital,  while 
his  interference  in  the  management  of  the  hospital  to  which  he  is 
attached  may  become,  mider  easily  conceived  circumstances,  highly 
mischievous. 

No  doubt  an  ideal  hospital  government  would  contain  a  fkir  pro- 
portion of  medical  experience,  but  at  least  the  acting  staff  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  supply  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  reasonable  that 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  should  be  the  servants  of  the  hospital, 
not  its  masters,  and,  for  the  consideration  of  matters  directly  affecting 
themselves  and  the  patients,  opportunities  should  be  afforded  for  as- 
certamii^  their  views  and  recommendations. 

A  medical  authority  performing  no  definite  functions,  but  acting 
legislatively  in  concert  with  the  lay  powers,  and  sufficiently  capable 
to  obtain  ungrudging  recognition  by  the  working  st^ff,  would  be  of 
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the  highest  value,  and  if  the  prospect  of  its  attainment  appear  bnt 
visionary,  it  ie  not  because  the  notion  contains  in  itself  any  element 
of  practical  difficulty,  hut  because  under  the  inflnence  of  long  con- 
tinued custom,  obstacles  have  been  raiBed  which  are  purely  artificial 
and  indefensiUe. 

Under  the  system  now  obtaining,  the  position  held  in  the  relation 
to  the  hospital  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons  is  a  remarkable  one. 
The  duties  they  undertake  are  of  the  very  highest  importance,  and 
are  often  sufficiently  onerous  to  demand  almost  daily  attention.  Yet 
to  ensure  an  adequat«!performance  positively  no  provision  is  made, 
and  witli  the  existing  method  none  is  possible.  All  must  be  left  to 
the  individual  conscience  and  discretion  of  the  several  members  of 
the  staff,  whose  professional  jealousy  seldom  enables  them  to  act  collec- 
tively unless  to  repel  lay  interference,  and  whose  independence  is 
too  pronounced  to  allow  an  admission  of  allegiance  to  any  authority 
bnt  that  of  their  college. 

It  is  undeniable  that  the  claims  of  the  medical  staff  to  defereDce 
appear  so  strong,  and  the  force  of  habit  which  leads  us  to  humble  our- 
selves in  the  presence  of  '  the  doctor'  as  the  exponent  of  an  occult 
and  potent  science,  firaught  with  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  is  so 
ineradicable,  that  to  take  into  consideration  their  doings  savours  of 
presumption,  while  to  hint  at  possible  shortcomings  may  seem  to 
many  minds  nothing  short  of  irreverence.  Let  the  devotion  of  the 
lay  authorities  be  as  it  may,  theirs  is  not  the  hand  which  brings  relief 
from  pain,  or  restores  to  the  weary  sufferer  the  longed-for  luxury  of 
health.  Theur  concern  is  with  the  means,  and  the  means  only  to  an 
all-important  end.  It  is  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  surgeon 
which  constitutes  the  first  principle  of  a  hospital  and  furnishes  it  with 
its  only  raisoti  iTitre. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  if  sentiment  lingers  about  the  outline  of 
medical  charity,  it  positively  encmsts  its  heart  and  souL  Looking 
down  the  long  vista  of  tradition,  we  see  the  art  of  the  healer  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  halo,  as  it  were  a  remnant  of  the  early  fiaith,  which 
settled  so  abundantly  about  every  effort  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
when  the  Christian  doctrine  was  in  the  first  vigour  of  its  youth  and 
when  works  of  mercy  were  landmarks  which  civilisation  raised  upon 
the  wastes  wrested  from  barbarism.  And  to  this  day  sarvives  the 
belief  that  what  there  is  in  our  hospitals  of  tenderness,  of  compsfi- 
sion,  of  self-sacrifice,  and  abandonment  to  duty,  receives  its  best  and 
pie-eminent  illustration  in  the  labours  of  the  medical  staff. 

It  would  be  churlish  to  deny  that  much  of  this  superstructure  of 
sentiment  is  founded  upon  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  and  laymen  who 
know  anything  of  hospital  doings  will  not  be  slow  to  acknowledge 
that  in  respect  of  many  examples  of  the  hospital  physician  the  soli- 
citude shown  for  the  patients  under  their  care  is  beyond  praise. 

But  while  freely  granting  that  no  sort  of  personal  charge  can 
fairly  be  made  against  hospital  physicians,  the  system  under  which 
tiieir  services  are  rendered  is  open  to  the  gravest  crlticiBm.     First, 
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we  have  one  other  illustrntiou  of  the  honorarism  which  carries  its 
own  condemnation.  The  services  of  the  staff  are  honorary  services ; 
conscientiously  it  may  ^>e  believed,  and  often  indefatigably  given  in 
respect  of  the  patient,  but  given  to  the  patient  alone  and  not  to  be 
commanded  by  the  hospital. 

This  is  not  a  distinction  so  subtle  as  to  be  of  no  moment.  It  is 
one  important  to  the  efficiency  and  discipline  of  the  institution. 
Under  it,  the  services  of  the  stalT  are  beyond  all  but  nominal  control. 
They  are  to  a  great  extent  g;iven  or  withheld  at  will.  A  single 
private  customer  may  be  considered  to  have  a  claim  upon  a  physician's 
attention,  outweighing  that  of  all  his  hospital  patients  put  together. 
So,  it  is  probable,  it  would  be  with  any  ottier  professional  man,  were 
he  called  upon  to  labour  under  similar  conditions.  Yet  the  physician 
virtually  asserts  a  lien  upon  the  practice  of  the  hospital,  and  is 
always  eager  to  obstruct  and  generally  succeeds  in  preventing  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  his  colleagues.  When  compared  with  the 
records  of  in-patients'  cases  and  out-patients'  attendances,  the  num- 
ber of  physicians  and  surgeons  npon  the  staff  of  any  one  of  our  great 
bospit^  appears  very  insufficient,  and  hence  we  have  Oocasibnal 
mmours  of  in-patients  never,  seen  or  never  treated  by  the  physicians 
in  whose  care  tbey  nominally  are,  and  of  out-patients  dismissed  after 
an  average  consultation  of  so  many  seconds,  or  Handed  over  to  the 
attentions  of  inexperienced  striplings. 

The  hospital  lacks  a  real  amalgamation  of  the  several  members  of ' 
the  staff,  and  a  real  incorporation  of  the  staff  with  the  institution. 
There  is  not  seldom  a  dangerous  indifference  to  the  primary  and 
philanthropic  object  of  every  hospital  and  a  habit  of  regarding  the 
patient  as  an  unfortunate  supplied  for  manipulation  in  the  cause  of 


Naturally  the  medical  mind  has  a  bias  towards  investigation,  and 
to  afford  opportunities  for  research  is  a  legitimate  and  highly  import- 
ant function  of  the  hospital.  But  investigation  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  cure.  The  laige  majority  of  those  who  support  hospitals  by 
their  benefactions  make  their  alins  as  an  offering  to  the  poor,  and  it 
is  only  a  philosopher  who  subscribes  with  a  view  to  benefit  mankind 
at  large.  But  to  the  physician  the  hospital  is  generally  a  scientific 
society,  and  the  patients  are  '  cases.'  Always  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  may  be  in  search  of  materials  for  the  substantiation 
of  a  theory,  he  has  a  tendency  to  choose  for  the  wards  patients  whose 
maladies  supply  points  of  interest  to  him  rather  than  those  who  have 
nothing  to  recommend  them  but  their  need  of  cure.  It  is  in  this 
direction  he  seeks  the  equivalent  for  the  services  rendered. 

Proceeding  upon  the  same  lines,  and  feeling  no  doubt  that  the 
obligation  is  towards  him  and  not  upon  him,  the  hospital  physician, 
like  any  other  honorary  officer,  entertuns  no  call  of  duty  which  would 
take  him  farther  than  his  own  inclination,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  in 
the  case  of  the  physician  duty  and  inclination  are  usually  not  £ar  se- 
parated. He  receives  year  by  year  the  thanks  of  the  governors  awarded 
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bim  by  acclamatioD  in  general  meeting ;  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
repeal  the  etorj  of  bis  virtues,  and  at  festival  dinners  he  is  toasted  by 
an  appreciative  company.  Nothing  is  left  undone  which  would  help 
to  perpetuate  the  notion  that  the  hospital  if  a  temple  erected  to  hu 
honour,  with  the  governors  and  managers  as  humble  acolytes  minis- 
tering at  the  mystic  shrine. 

This  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the  members 
of  the  medical  staff  must  cause  the  candid  physician  some  amtise- 
ment.  The  beet  of  them  would  not  claim  to  be  imbued  with  a  spirit 
of  self-sacri6ce  so  la^ly  that  worldly  wisdom  could  find  no  place.  A 
hospital  appointment  is  indispensable  to  a  man  who  seeks  the  highest 
walks  of  tus  profession.  It  is  a  great  and  coveted  ho&our,  and  in  no 
sense  is  it  barren.  Given  a  position  upon  the  staff  of  a  worthy 
hospital,  and  fitme  and  fortune  are  at  ultimate  command  in  a  d^ree 
unattainable  without  it  except  in  the  rarest  instances ;  and  it  may  be 
safely  affirmed  that,  whatever  the  services  of  the  physician  to  the  in- 
stitution, they  are  at  some  time  amply  recompensed.  Only  the  recom- 
pense comes  indirectly.  The  hospital  pays  him  no  stipend,  but  it 
supplies  him  with  opportunities  of  gathering  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  are  indispensable  to  his  success ;  it  promotes  his  reputa- 
tion by  advertising  his  name  in  its  reports  and  papers ;  it  enables  him 
to  bring  his  wares  before  the  public ;  it  sets  forth  his  value  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  by  these  means  he  secures  private  patients  and, 
in  time,  heavy  consultation  fees.  Sometimes  the  recompense  is  more 
direct.  Where  schools  are  attached,  he  may  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  payments  by  students,  and  in  some  hospitals  considerable  sums 
are  voted  the  physiciatts  \sj  way  of  cab-hire  or  under  other  euphonious 
designations. 

It  almost  seems  ae  if  ingenuity  were  taxed  to  find  means  to  remu- 
nerate which  shall  not  be  recognisable.  Etiquette  wills  it  that  the 
poBiti(m  of  a  physician  to  a  hospital  shall  be  an  honorary  position, 
and  professional  etiquette,  especially  when  it  is  medical,  is  despotic. 
Yet  if  ever  there  were  a  sham  and  an  imposition,  an  idol  of  brass  and 
wood  before  which  men  bowed  like  pagans,  it  is  etiquette.  Etiquette 
is  not  a  natural  courtesy  or  deference,  but  a  contemptible  artificiality 
which  fetters  liberty  and  too  often  helps  to  perpetuate  folly. 

It  is  said  that  a  proposal  to  give  duect  remuneration  to  the  phy- 
sician would  result  In  the  retirement  from  hospital  practice  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  [aofession.  To  believe  that  the  reform 
would  operate  thus  is  to  believe  that  the  most  intelligent  physicians 
are  blind  to  the  indispensability  of  hospital  work.  If,  however,  it  is 
meant  that  such  a  step  would  bring  about  the  resignation  of  men  who 
have  already  attained  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  their  ambition,  the 
threat  is  not  very  formidable.  Unless  in  regard  to  teaching,  for 
which  provision  might  be  made,  the  value  of  their  hospital  service 
is  limited,  and  it  is  precisely  these  men  who  might  with  advantage 
retire  from  medical  work  of  the  institution  and  bring  their  technical 
knowledge  to  the  aid  of  the  lay  authorities, 
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But  tbere  are  many  pbyBicians  and  surgeons  not  so  full  of  years 
and  honours,  yet  it  may  be  equally  able  and  possibly  mora  active,  to 
whom  a  direct  remuneration  of  sufficient  amount  would  be  of  the 
greatest  value.  It  would  be  acceptable  to  them  to  an  extent  to  be 
realised  ouly  by  a  needy  profeseiooal  man,  absorbed  day  by  day  in  his 
as  yet  unremunerative  labours,  and  condemoed  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  to  long  years  of  waiting  ere  his  skill  passes  current  in  the 
world's  market.  On  the  other  hand  it  would  serve  to  link  them  more 
closely  to  the  institution  they  serve,  and  would  inculcate  a  desirable 
feeling  of  responsibility  to  the  hospital  itself,  while  the  management 
woold  be  set  free  of  the  difficulties  which  always  occur  wh^i  authority 
is  brought  into  contact  with  unremunerated  officials,  even  if  that 
authority  be  of  the  right  kind,  wise,  temperate,  and  competent  to 
deal  with  the  subject  upon  which  it  adjudicates.  The  direct  remunera- 
tion of  the  medical  staff  could  not  rightly  be  considered  derogatory 
to  the  members.  The  position  of  a  medical  man  in  regard  to  the 
hospital  has  no  parallel.  Id  all  other  affairs  of  life  we  acknowledge 
the  propriety  of  paying  for  work  done.  A  Cabinet  minister  does  not 
fbr^o  his  salary ;  the  judges  of  the  land  receive  high  emoluments ; 
bishops  and  priests  take  their  various  stipends,  lawyers  look  for  their 
fees  whatever  the  nature  of  the  case ;  the  Charity  Commissioners 
themselves  receive  subetantial  payment ;  and  it  is  only  vulgar  inso- 
lence which  would  suggest  that  duty,  cause,  or  client  is  less  carefully 
served  because  the  service  is  not  unrecompensed. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  needinese  of  the  hospitals  must  prevent 
any  increase  of  expenditure,  that  is  to  misapprehend  the  ai^ument 
as  a  whole.  The  payment  of  the  medical  officers  would  be  but  one 
part  of  the  reform,  and  a  part  which,  considered  alone,  represents  a 
difficult  and  inconsistent  innovation.  A  thorough  revisal  of  the  sys- 
tem would  relieve  the  hospitals  of  much  work  which  now  adds  to 
theii  expenses  without  enhancing  their  utility,  and  would  limit  their 
operations  (l)  to  the  treatment  of  seriouB  disease  amongst  the  poor 
of  all  classes,  and  (2)  to  the  ailments  of  that  intermediate  body  be- 
tween the  pauper  and  the  humbly  prosperous  which,  when  allowed  to 
contribute,  would  furnish  the  most  Intimate  dependants  of  our 
hospitals.  The  finance  of  medical  charity  will  supply  matter  for 
farther  consideration,  but  it  is  easy  to  imderstand  that  even  were  the 
fluids  now  forthcoming  insufficient — a  very  doubtful  proposition — the 
reforms  recommended  would  effect  a  large  reduction  in  some  items  of 
expenditure,  and  would  at  the  same  time  create  a  new  and  satisfactory 
source  of  revenue,  and  one  particularly  appropriate  for  the  purpose  to 
which  its  application  is  suggested. 

That  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  direction  indicated  gives 
promise  of  a  better  future  for  our  medical  institutions.  The  most 
valuable  of  them  have  learned  the  wisdom  of  discarding  many  hono- 
rary positions,  and  no  longer  expect  the  performance  of  arduous 
duties  by  unremimerated  lay  officers.  Only  let  this  reform  be  ex- 
tended sufficiently,  and  one  chief  reason  for  the  shortcomings  of 
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hoepital  maaagement  will  have  been  removed.  The  efficiency  of  an 
institutiun  is  probably  in  tbe  inveree  ratio  of  its  honorarism,  and 
notMog  would  miae  the  character  of  our  hoapitals  more  than  the 
creation  of  a  class  of  laymen  trained  to  hospital  management,  and 
possessing  beyond  the  instincts  of  a  common  humanity  the  prospect 
of  an  adequate  recognition  of  meritorious  service.  Every  man  can 
admire  the  amiable  impulses  of  people  whose  single-hearted  olgect  it 
is  to  benefit  their  poorer  brethren,  but  none  the  less  we  sometimes  have 
reason  to  view  with  dismay  the  blind  blundering  of  an  accentuated 
philanthropy  when  it  wanders  beyond  the  precincts  of  its  own  privacy. 

What  should  be  the  precise  form  of  hospital  government  is  a 
question  wide  enough  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  but  this  much  noay 
be  said,  that  no  system  can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not  demand 
both  capacity  and  responsibility  at  the  bands  of  those  charged  with 
its  administration. 

To  suppose  that  the  days  of  '  honorarism  '  are  already  numbered 
■would  be  to  underrate  lamentably  the  endurance  of  popular  senti- 
ment Such  a  faith  as  is  built  about  the  method  of  English  charity 
will  bear  many  rude  shocks  ere  its  foundations  are  weakened,  and, 
were  it  overthrown  to-morrow,  probably  it  would  be  rebuilt  of  the 
old  materials. 

Opinion  is  not  advanced  enough  to  approve  the  importation  of 
the  centralisation  of  Paris,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  allow  ouir  institu- 
tions to  lose  those  distinctive  and  personal  characteristics  which  save 
the  whole  from  monotony  and  tend  to  keep  alive  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  supporters.  Yet  though  there  be  scant  prospect  of  attaining  to 
those  radical  changes  which  are  inevitable  at  some  time,  the  need  of 
a  liberal  measure  of  amendment  should  be  insisted  upon.  It  may  be 
reasonably  contended  that  while  there  is  an  undoubted  obligation 
upon  the  State  to  provide  for  its  sick,  there  is  none  that  by  an  abro- 
gation of  its  own  duties  it  should  supply  opportunities  for  essays  in 
private  benevolence.  If  the  management  of  our  hospitals  be  defective, 
and  if  the  accommodation  they  provide  be  insufficient,  is  it  not 
incumbent  upon  the  State  to  assume  its  admitted  functions  P 

We  recognise — tardily,  it  is  true — the  shortsightedness  of  the 
policy  which  has  allowed  our  towns  to  depend  upon  private  traders 
for  the  supply  of  two  great  necessaries  of  life — gas  and  water.  Can 
we  defend  the  abandonment  of  our  sick  poor  to  the  shortcomings  and 
caprices  of  our  hospital  system  ?  Or  can  we  pretend  that  if  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  were  made  dependent  upon  medical  relief  as  it  is 
too  often  supplied  at  our  hospitals,  a  single  week  would  pass  without 
general  protest  ? 

The  gas  and  water  companies  are  held  to  their  bargains  imder 
penalties.  Whatever  their  privileges  and  rapacity,  their  responsi- 
bilities exist.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  check  there  is 
upon  possible  action  by  the  governors  of  our  hospitals,  and  whether 
any  power,  short  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  counteract  a  resola- 
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tion  <Hi  their  part  to  change  the  character  of  their  vork,  or  even  to 
dose  their  doors  altogether. 

Means  would  no  doubt  be  found  to  hold  an  endowed  hoBpital  to 
it«  original  purpose,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  argue  that  this  would 
be  90  in  regard  to  any  one  of  the  host  of  mendicant  societies.  Yet 
many  of  these  could  be  as  ill  spared  as  their  wealthier  brethren. 

These  reflections  are  not  simply  polendcal.  The  financial  diffi- 
cnltiee  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  hospitals  in  the  king- 
dom are  notorious.  It  is  within  the  limits  of  probability  that  a  pro- 
longation of  evil  days  might  leave  the  managers  of  that  or  any  other 
similarly  situated  institution  no  alternative  hut  to  curtail  or  even  to 
stop  their  work.  Would  it  be  tolerated  that  a  loBS  of  that  kind 
should  continue,  and  if  the  contingency  were  reached  would  not  the 
State  be  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  the  custom  to  leave  for  solution  to  individual  energy  ? 

The  practice  is  to  place  medical  charities  outside  the  pale  of 
legislation.  There  is  no  authority  to  control  their  establishment, 
and  none  charged  to  inquire  into  or  to  promote  their  efficiency. 
7'here  is  no  bar  before  which  to  arraign  their  shortcomings,  and  no 
power  to  iDVoke  for  the  protection  of  their  interests.  They  are  called 
'public'  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  public  are 
expected  to  support  them.  In  reality  they  are  private  societies. 
Each  institution  determines  ite  own  functions,  and  performs  them 
according  to  its  own  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  hospitals  are  heavily  taxed  for  doing  the 
nation's  work ;  and  for  years  it  was  necessary  to  keep  several  wards 
closed  at  St.  Thomas's  in  order  to  provide  for  the  tazgatherer's 
demands.  The  rating  of  hospitals  to  the  poor  is  a  sublime  illustrao 
tion  of  the  ridiculous.  To  rate  the  poor  to  the  hospitals  might  be  a 
better  proof  of  practical  wisdom. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  so  long  as  the  purely  voluntary  and 
honorary  character  is  maintained  by  the  hospitals,  wisdom  most  be 
content  with  a  subordinate  influence,  and  sentiment  must  be  allowed 
her  victims,  even  as  we  accept  her  undoubted  kindnesses.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  affairs  of  our  hospitals  will  receive  at  the  hands 
of  the  government  of  the  day  the  attention  they  need,  and  when 
means  should  be  found  to  ensure  their  efficiency  without  impairing 
their  renown  as  the  vehicles  of  a  splendid  charity. 

B.  BusFORD  Ravlinos. 
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Parliament  and  the  Higher  Education. 

LESS  than  a  generation  ago  the  English  UniverBitiea  were  governed 
b;  an  automatic  constitution,  which  was  probably  imitated  from 
almost  contemporaneous  institutions  in  Italy  and  France.  Of  the 
antiquity  of  Oxford,  of  which  I  particularly  wish  to  speak,  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  was  certainly  in  existence  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
collies  in  the  universities,  origin&Uy  mere  excrescences  on  a  large 
and  varying  body  of  independent  students,  were  governed  by  statutes 
passed  by  their  several  founders,  though  from  time  to  time  the 
founder's  rule  was  modified  or  interpreted  by  the  visitor.  The  State 
did  not  interfere  with  the  endowments  of  these  collies  or  the  tenure 
of  them,  except  that  the  Universities  were  visited  by  the  Crown  in 
the  successive  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  when  those 
who  did  not  conform  to  the  Establishment  were  expelled.  But  the 
statutes  remained  unaltered,  many  of  these  regulations  Idndio^ 
the  fellows  to  the  practices  of  the  Unreformed  Church.  Oxford 
colleges  were  founded  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  ancient  system  of  the  University  was  represented  by  a 
few  halls,  which  originally  elected  their  own  rulers,  and  still  kept  up 
the  form  of  doing  so.  But  Leicester,  Chancellor  of  the  University  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  contrived  to  get  the  nomination  of  these  heads  into 
his  own  hands,  probably  in  order  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Puritan  party  in  the  University.  This  usurpation  soon  hardened 
from  a  precedent  into  a  right  of  patronage.  It  is  fair  to  saj,  that  the 
right  was  not  on  the  whole  abused  till  the  days  of  the  latest  chan- 
cellors. Some  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  University 
have  been  heads  of  halls.  The  right  of  being  an  independent 
member  of  the  University,  the  most  ancient  form  of  membership,  was 
extinguished  by  Laud,  who  procured  a  statute  compelling  every 
member  of  the  University  to  become  a  member  of  some  college  or 
existing  hall.  James  I.  accorded  to  the  two  Universities  theprivil^e 
of  being  represented  in  Parliament,  a  privilege  which  Elizabeth  more 
wisely  had  refused. 

The  privileges  of  the  University  were  accorded  by  royal  charters 
or  by  papal  bulls.  They  included  the  right  of  self-government,  inde- 
pendence of  all  tribunals  but  those  of  the  University,  great  personal 
privil^e,  and  considerable  local  authority.  These  were  a£Brmed  in 
a  charter,  granted  by  Henry  IV.  But  Parliament  forced  the  King  to 
revoke  the  charter.  -  It  was,  however,  re-enacted  by  Edward  IV.,  and 
confirmed  by  Parliament.  The  Universities  were  incorporated  by 
Act  of  Parlutment  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  no 
attempt  was  made   to  meddle  with   the  internal  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford  til]  Laud's  time,  when  certain  restrictive  statutes 
■were  drawn  up,  and  authorised  I:^  Charles.  The  University  was 
disabled  from  modifying  these  statutes. 

From  the  beginning,  Oxford  was  a  secular  institution.  It  per- 
mitted the  inteiference  of  no  ecclesiastical  authority  over  its  internal 
govenunent.  Up  to  the  first  Keformation  it  lay  in  a  remote  comer 
of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln ;  but  the  bishop  had  no  rights  within  it. 
When  Henry  VIII.  established  the  see  of  Oxford,  he  expressly  pro- 
hibited his  bishop  from  meddling  with  the  University.  Hence,  till 
the  time  of  tests,  Oxford  was  the  home  of  free  thought,  and  from  it 
proceeded  most  of  those  speculative  novelties  which  preceded  and 
greatly  aided  the  English  Reformation.  It  even  protected  Jews  when 
they  had  no  legal  settlement  elsewhere  in  England.  At  the  Restora- 
tion, the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  extended  to  the  University  and  colleges, 
and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  handed  over  to  the  Establishment ; 
the  former  more  completely  than  the  latter.  Thenceforward  the  two 
ITniversities  were  little  more  than  a  training  place  for  the  clergy.  A 
few  wealthy  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  the  Univer- 
sities, but  they  seldom  conferred  any  reputation  on  what  was  called 
the  place  of  their  education,  or  derived  any  benefit  from  it.  The 
examinations  were  a  farce,  the  degree  a  mere  matter  of  time  and 
money,  and  the  general  intellectual  condition  of  the  Universities  was 
exceedingly  low.  Individuals  occasionally  emerged  into  eminence 
from  and  through  this  stagnation,  as  Locke,  Addison,  Butler,  Adam 
Smith,  Elmnley,  and  Gaisford  in  Oxford  ;  Newton,  Bentley,  Paley, 
Porson,  and  others  at  Cambridge. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Cambridge  began 
the  custom  of  publishing  the  names  of  the  disputants  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  the  ordinary  material  of  the  Cambridge  degree,  in  order 
of  merit.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Oribrd  followed 
ttie  example  with  its  special  study — classical  literature.  But  at  first, 
io  each  case,  this  test  examination  was  voluntary.  It  was,  and  was 
supposed  to  be,  a  purely  domestic  examination,  and  for  a  time  at- 
tracted no  fruther  notice.  Gradually,  however,  and  especially  in 
relation  to  Oxford,  the  class  began  tx)  be  a  certificate  of  merit,  which 
was  fully  appreciated.  The  constant  tradition  in  Oxford  is,  that  this 
attention  was  paid  to  Oxford  distinctions  in  consequence  of  the  feet 
that  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  a  double-first  class,  and  found 
the  benefit  of  it  in  his  official  career.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  custom 
of  founding  University  scholarships  commenced.  By  winning  these, 
a  student  became  known  as  the  first  man  of  his  year. 

The  endowment*  of  the  colleges  were  almost  always  limited  to 
particular  districts,  &milies,  or  schools.  In  many  cases,  the  election 
of  a  scholai'gavethe  right  of  succession  to  a  fellowship,  however  little 
the  subsequent  career  of  the  student  may  have  ^own  that  he  deserved 
any  distinction.  In  all  cases,  the  retention  of  any  endowment  was 
coupled  with  the  condition  that  the  recipient  was  poor,  or  lacked 
means  for  his  education.     Thus  the   founder  of  All  Souls,  in  the 
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fifteenth  century,  excluded  any  person  from  bis  fellowships  who  bad 
over  5Z.,  about  6oi.  in  present  value,  of  his  own  property.  This  rule 
was  occasionally  violated,  but  the  violation  was  known  to  be  an  abuse 
and  was  looked  oq  as  a  scandal.  SometimeB  the  fellowship  wa.'i 
terminated  after  a  given  period.  Originally  there  was  no  freehold 
in  a  fellowship.  But  after  the  ill-advised  ezpulsion  of  the  Magdalen 
fellows  by  James  II.,  as  opinion  grew  that  they  were,  if  no  statute 
prescribed  the  contrary,  vested  interests,  terminable  only  by  marriage, 
presentation  to  a  benefice,  and  the  possession  of  disqualitying  private 
property.  The  founders  of  the  older  or  pre- Reformation  colleges  did 
not  as  a  rule  compel  their  fellows  to  become  priests.  The  first  collie 
founded  for  priests  was  Lincoln,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  missionary  college,  whose  activity 
should  be  devoted  to  the  suppression  of  LoUardy.  But  00  hindrance 
was  to  be  put  on  the  fellows  becoming  clergymen  ;  and  aa  the  Church 
was  the  principal  road  to  opulence  and  power  before  the  Reformation, 
and  almost  the  only  provision  for  learning  after  the  Reformation,  the 
custom  of  taking  orders  became  common  among  the  foundation  mem- 
bers of  the  University.  By  a  statute  of  the  University,  framed  almost 
in  the  existing  generation,  the  obligation  of  orders  was  imposed  on 
most  fellows.  The  statutes  frequently  prescribed  that  the  fellow  should 
proceed  to  the  Bret  degree  of  Divinity.  But  till  a  recent  date  this 
dittnot  require  that  the  graduate  should  be  a  clergyman. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Universities  up  to  1854.  Someoftbe 
Oxford  colleges,  and  also  some  at  Cambridge,  had  contrived  to  elude 
restrictions,  statutory  or  customary,  on  the  free  choice  of  scholars  and 
fellows,  and  found  their  reward  in  the  rapid  eminence  which  they  at- 
tained. This  was  especially  the  case  with  Oriel  and  Balliol.  The 
fellows  of  Oriel  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  cou- 
•tained  the  most  distinguished  Oxford  graduates.  The  Balliol  scholar- 
ship soon  became  a  coveted  prize,  and  many  well-known  public  men 
began  their  career  with  this  distinction.  But  the  other  collies  either 
could  not  or  would  not  follow  the  example. 

The  University  professors  were  very  few,  and  except  in  some  cases 
had  nominal  stipends.  The  Professors  of  Divinity  and  Hebrew  were 
endowed  with  canonries,  and  took  care,  as  all  canons  did,  to  appro- 
priate the  greatest  part  of  the  cathedral  funds  to  themselves.  When 
the  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  was  subjected,  like  other  chapters,  to 
reform,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  induced  Peel  to  reserve  two  for  new 
divinity  professorships.  It  is  worth  while  remarking  here  that  up  to 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  admission  te  orders  was  not,  and  had 
not  been,  even  in  pre-Reformation  times,  a  condition  precedent  to 
holding  deanery,  canonry,  dignity,  or  even  rectory.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
formity teok  capitular  offices  from  the  laity  and  gave  them  to  the 
clergy.  It  is  probable  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  was  supposed  cap- 
able at  this  time  of  limiting  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  or  contract- 
ing its  rights.  But  her  Majesty  the  Queen  is,  as  her  predecessors 
have  been,  the  holder  of  a  prebendal  stell  in  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
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and  is  registered  as  a  member  of  the  chapter.  The  piofesBore  in  Ox- 
ford received  little  aod  did  Dothing.  Their  fortuneaare  altered  sow, 
but  their  labours  are  little  more  onerous  than  before. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  English  grammar  Bchools  date  from  post- 
Reformation  times.  The  principal  pre-Reformation  schools  are  Win- 
chester and  Eton,  those  schools  being  always  mentioned  with  special 
bonour  and  privileges  in  Acts  of  Parliament  which  are  Eubsequent  to 
their  foundation.  The  monasteries  were  generally  the  schools  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  in  the  better  ages  of  the  monasteries — i,e.  from  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century — 
satisfied  the  duty  of  primary  instruction  fairly  well.  The  entirely 
illiterate  person  was,  I  am  convinced,  far  less  common  in  the  thir- 
teenth than  he  was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  prohibition 
in  the  ConBtitutions  of  Clarendon  that  the  sons  of  villeins  shall  not 
be  sent  to  the  schools  or  take  orders  without  licence  is  very  signifi- 
cant. There  is  no  more  common  entry  in  the  manor  rolls,  than  a 
small  payment  made  by  a  serf  for  licence  to  have  his  son  educated, 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  I  have  read  thousands  of  artisans' 
accounts — carpenters  and  bricklayers  of  the  fifteenth  century — the 
English  of  which  is  phonetic,  but  intelligible. 

All  this  machinery  of  public  education  came  to  an  end  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  foundation  of  endowed 
schoob  commences.  They  were  generally  settled  by  private  bills.in 
Parliament.  The  journals  of  the  Commons  commence  with  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  are  full  of  bills  for  the  endowment  of 
schools.  They  were  generaUy  local  day  schools,  and  were  incontest- 
ably  established  in  order  to  meet  some  sudden  void  and  want.  With 
few  exceptions  they  long  remained  local  day  schools.  Twice  over 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Lords  appointed  a  committee  to  re- 
port on  the  best  means  for  founding  a  school  for  the  nobility.  But 
the  first  great  schoolmaster  who  extended  the  reputation  of  his  school 
beyond  its  local  limits  was  Busby,  head  of  Westminster  School  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  who  died  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Westminster,  and  subsequently  Eton,  supplied  what  the 
Lords  Committee  were  in  search  of,  hut  on  which  they  do  not  appear 
to  have  reported  during  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  earlier  part 
of  the  same  century,  Harrow,  originally  a  small  local  school,  was 
brought  into  prominence  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  Dr.  Parr,  who 
was  a  kind  of  copper  Johnson  in  private  life,  but  a  staunch  Wbig. 
The  revival  of  other  schools  and  the  decay  of  many  is  the  experience 
of  comparatively  recent  times.  But  half  a  century  ago  all  the  English 
public  schools,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  were  in  an  utterly  unsatis- 
fectory  condition,  and  gave  next  to  no  instruction  whatever.  The  beet 
education  was  found  in  a  few  private  schools,  to  which  boys  were  sent 
from  very  great  distances,  llie  old  schools  were  finally  stirred  into 
activity  by  the  success  of  one  of  their  number,  Kugby,  but  much  more 
by  the  foundation,  of  divers  proprietary  schools.  The  most  active 
advocate  of  these  new  schemes  was  an  excellent  and  enlightened  clergy- 
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man,  the  first  Dean  of  Manchester,  Bowers,  to   whom  the  higher 
English  education  owes  much. 

The  Act  of  1854,  reforming  the  Universities  and  colleges,  though 
tentative,  was  a  great  step.  Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Commons 
knows  very  little  of  the  higher  education,  and  still  less  of  the  exist'- 
ing  condition  of  the  Universities,  in  which  tendencies  are  rapidly  de- 
veloped, and  changes  wliich  reqnire  constant  observation  incessantly 
occur.  Before  1854,  the  government  of  the  University  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  heads  of  colleges  and  halls,  a  body  of  men  who  were  pri- 
vileged and  inert,  owing  their  position  generally  to  narrow  and  dis- 
creditable intrigues,  and,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  were  slothful  and 
reactionary.  The  Act  createdan  elective  council  which  superseded  the 
old  boards,  gave  the  franchise  of  election  to  a  heterogeneous  body,  the 
resident  masters  and  a  few  others,  introduced  minority  voting,  but 
provided  that  one  third  should  be  still  heads  of  colleges  and  balls,  left 
another  third  open  to  the  same  officials,  and  as  a  head  was  not  unfre- 
quently  a  professor  also,  allowed  him  to  be  a  candidate,  in  this  third 
capacity,  for  the  third  contingent,  that  of  professors.  The  Act  also 
threw  open  nearly  all  the  fellowships  to  unrestrained  competition, 
and  did  the  %me  by  most  of  the  scholarships.  Some  of  the  latter  and 
a  few  of  the  former  were  still  annexed  to  certain  schools,  owing  mainly 
to  the  remonstrances  of  these  schools.  Local  claims  were  almost  en- 
tirely extinguished,  apparently  even  the  obligation  of  being  a  Britiab 
subject  was  ignored,  and  those  of  descent  from  the  founder  were  ab- 
Bolately  superseded.  This  most  important  parliamentary  precedent  of 
extinguishing  an  hereditary  claim  in  a  charity  has  not  yet  been  fol- 
lowed, though  it  will  doubtlessly  be  remembered  when  far  less  defen- 
sible charities  are  reformed.  But  the  greatest  and  most  serioiu 
change  which  the  Commission,  acting  under  the  powers  of  the  Act, 
made,  was  the  abolition  of  those  restrictions  on  endowment  to  such 
as  had  need  of  the  benefaction.  It  was  foreseen  that  the  result  of 
the  change  would  be  a  considerable  addition  to  the  costs  of  school 
education ;  that  the  road  to  humble  merit  would  be  almost  abso- 
lutely barred;  that  endowments  intended  for  the  poor  would  be 
poured  into  the  lap  of  the  rich  ;  and  that,  in  particular,  one  profession, 
that  of  the  church,  which  is  not  well  endowed,  considering  its  num- 
bers, would  assuredly  find,  and  at  an  early  date,  its  graduate  candidates 
for  the  ministry  seriously  lessened.  Now  there  is  no  more  serious 
peril  that  a  society  can  run,  than  the  influence  of  a  poor  and  illiterate 
clergy.     But  the  change  was  made. 

The  system  of  education  in  Oxford  before  the  Act  of  1854  was 
partly  carried  on  by  college  tuition,  partly  by  private  enterprise. 
There  was  no  public  or  professorial  teaching,  or,  at  least,  none  worth 
speaking  about.  The  tutor,  as  his  name  implies,  was  originally  en- 
trusted with  the  moral  guidance  of  academical  youth.  In  course  of 
time,  as  the  University  began  to  exact  distinct  proof  that  the  under- 
graduate had  studied,  tuition  was  held  to  imply  instmction  in  such 
requirements  as    the  public  examinations  defined.      Hence   it  was 
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generally  only  given  for  such  subjects  as  were  prescribed  for  the 
ordinary  degree.  There  was  hardly  a  college  in  which  mathematics 
were  taught,  and  oaly  a  few  in  which  the  authorities  pretended  to 
supply  instruction  to  such  of  their  undergraduates  as  contemplated 
taking  honours.  This  exceptional  object  was  generally  obtained 
througb  private  tuition,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  whenever  any 
real  progress  was  made  in  traditional  study  the  progress  was  due  to 
the  enterprise  of  private  teachers.  Even  at  Balliol  College,  where 
the  instruction  given  was  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  in  any  other 
society,clasBmen  read  with  private  tutors.  The  fees  paid  for  tuition  were 
generally  low.  Before  the  Act  of  1854  the  University  resolved  on 
enlarging  the  area  of  its  prescribed  studies,  by  dividing  its  honour 
-examination  in  classics,  and  by  founding  new  classea  in  history  and 
physical  science. 

Soon  after  the  Act  of  1854  the  college  tutors  began  to  undertake 
all  the  functione  of  instruction,  and  gradually  succeeded  in  almost 
entirely  extinguishing  private  enterprise.  They  increased  their  fees, 
and  practically  turned  their  offices  into  freeholds.  In  course  of  time 
they  were  allowed  to  marry  and  retain  their  fellowships  and  other 
offices.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  younger  men  did  not  take  orders, 
and  that  those  who  had  already  taken  orders  would  not  take  livings. 
Perhaps  no  career  could  be  more  attractive  to  a  young  man  of  five 
aod  twenty  than  the  acquisition  of  an  office  worth  irom  600/.  to 
jQOl.  a  year,  the  duties  of  which,  even  when  they  were  satisfied, 
were  exceediugly  light — some  two  or  three  hours  a  day — and  were 
-exigible  for  only  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
collie  tutor  would  be  no  better  off  at  fifty  than  he  was  at  twenty- 
five,  but  this  was  no  matter  of  anxiety  to  young  men,  especially  to 
such  as  were  not  enterprising.  The  college  gave  them  good  pay, 
.and  little  to  do.  The  chapter  of  accidents  would  provide  for  them. 
There  were  the  new  professorships  and  the  old  headships  to  canvass 
for,  and  all  experience  has  proved  that  twenty  men  can  be  moved  to 
speculate  for  one  prize,  even  when  the  prize  is  to  be  the  reward  of 
merit,  while  a  very  much  larger  number  are  led  to  intrigue  for  that 
the  acquisition  of  which  is  no  test  of  merit  at  all.  A  distinguished 
jnembu'  of  the  University  recommended  a  member  of  his  college  to 
become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  professorship.  '  But,'  said  the 
other,  '  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  subject.'  '  That  is  no  ob- 
jection,' was  the  reply ;  '  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  always 
keep  a  fortnight  ahead  of  his  pupils,  if  he  gets  any.'  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  speaker  expressed  a  very  general  opinion,  and  did  not 
intend  to  be  cynical.  But  there  is  nothing  which  more  surely 
denotes  a  generally  low  moral  tone  than  unconscious  cynicism. 

The  monopoly  of  instruction  given  by  college  tutors  was  greatly 
assisted  by  their  possessing  a  monopoly  of  examination,  and  the 
right  of  conferring  distinctions  in  the  class  list.  In  other  words, 
they  audited,  and  audit,  their  own  accounts.  In  the  principal 
«tudira  of  the  University — that  is,  the  language  and  literature   of 
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Greece  and  Rome — for  proficicDcy  or  reputed  proficiency  in  which 
nearly  all  scholarGhipe  and  fellowships  are  awarded,  they  took  care  tr> 
exclude  as  far  as  possible,  and  still  take  care  to  exclude,  all  inde- 
pendent judgment.  It  is  very  seldom  that  anyone  except  a  college 
tutor  is  allowed  to  be  an  examiner.  As  a  consequence,  the  gravest 
scandals  have  not  infrequently  arisen.  It  is  a  comnaon  saying  in 
Oxford  that  the  clever  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  third  class,  the 
dull  and  industrious  in  the  second,  the  examiners'  friends  heing  put 
into  the  first.  The  statement  is  undoubtedly  an  exag^ratioo,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  a  reality,  and  if  it  were  a  reality, 
there  is  not  enough  public  conscience  in  Oxford  to  reprohate  it. 
The  Commissioners  of  187S  have  insisted  on  a  change  in  this  system. 

Meanwhile  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  Act  of  1854  had  an  immediate  and  highly  stimulating  effect 
on  the  old  grammar  schools.  It  has  been  stated  before  that  most  of 
these  were  local  day  schools,  founded  in  order  to  meet  local  wants, 
created  to  fill  the  void  made  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
and  required  to  give  instruction  in  such  school  learning  as  existed 
at  the  time,  which  was  a  fair  amount  of  Latin,  but  little  or  no  Greek, 
and  very  little  else.  Now,  however,  it  became  possible  to  make 
the  Bchoohn aster's  calling  a  very  lucrative  one,  by  means  of  adver- 
tising success  in  winning  college  scholarships.  A  grammar  school  thus 
became  a  trainer's  yard,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  crammer's  shop, 
in  which  the  most  promising  and  diligent  lads  were  selected  and 
pushed  forward,  always  in  those  siibjects  for  which  college  prizes 
were  given.  New  schools  were  founded  for  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness ;  old  schools  were  reconstructed.  As  there  were  prizes  to  be 
won,  the  number  of  competitors  was  large,  the  price  of  education 
was  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  local  or  other  conditions  were  sup- 
pressed or  evaded.  The  age  at  which  school  education  ceased  was 
greatly  extended.  Tliirty  years  ago  the  majority  of  boys,  even  when 
intended  for  the  university,  left  school  at  sixteen ;  now,  the  majority 
remain  till  nineteen. 

The  schoolmaster's  office  became  a  very  lucrative  calling.  Every- 
thing was  done  to  extend  the  popularity  of  the  school,  by  athletic  as 
well  as  by  scholastic  rivalries.  Parents  were  to  be  consoled  for 
&ilure  in  learning  by  success  at  cricket  and  football.  Schoolboy 
matches  were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers,  and  their  academical 
successes  advertised  in  the  '  University  News.'  Incredible  injury 
was,  and  is,  done  to  the  mind  of  youth  by  speculative  cram.  Lads 
of  nineteen,  prematurely  gorged  with  indigested  book-work,  were 
sent  in  for  scholarships,  won  them,  and,  introduced  to  the  new  liberty 
of  the  University,  broke  down  hopelessly,  or  reiiised  to  submit  any 
longer  to  distasteful  discipline.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  Oxford 
than  to  hear  complaints  as  to  the  inexplicable  failure  of  early  pro- 
mise. The  fact  is,  the  schoolmaster  had  crammed  the  boy  into  an 
incurable  dyspepsia  of  the  intelligence.  He  won  his  scholarship,, 
but  it  was  at  the  expense  of  his  education.     Nothing  is  rarer  in  aik 
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Oxford  college  than  to  find  a  young  man  whose  intelligence  is  fresh 
and  clear,  who  betakes  himself  to  learning  for  learning's  sake,  who 
has  a  sound  mind  and  a  sound  body,  is  not  jaded  by  premature 
training,  and  not  demoralised  by  pothunting  after  the  endowments 
of  school  and  college.  The  colleges,  too,  who  were  rivalling  each 
other  in  the  search  after  university  distinctions,  strove  to  attract 
promising  youths  by  the  offer  of  high  stipends  to  scholarships.  A 
boy  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  was  invited  to  compete  for  a  prize  of 
lool.  a  year  or  more,  and  as  it  was  very  frequently  the  case  that  such 
a  lad  came  ji-om  his  local  school  with  an  e^ibition  of  from  6oZ.  to 
8o2.,  he  was  put  at  once  into  an  independent  position,  and  when,  as 
was  sometimes  the  case,  be  was  a  poor  man's  son,  he  had  for  bis 
private  spending  at  Oxford  during  little  more  than  five  months  in 
the  year  nearly  as  much  as  his  whole  family  had  to  live  on  at  home. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  scholarships  at  Oxford  which  are  leds  in 
amomit,  but  more  attractive,  in  consequence  of  the  reputation  which 
the  college  has.  This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Balliol,  where  the 
instruction  is  doubtlessly  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  material  is 
the  best  in  the  whole  University.  It  would  have  been  far  better  if 
Oxford  had  adopted  the  Cambndge  plan,  under  which  the  scholar 
begins  with  a  small  stipend,  to  be  increased  as  he  shows  diligence 
and  capacity. 

The  coUege  tutors  have  generally  obtained  permission  to  marry. 
It  ie  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  this  concession  quarters  them 
permanently  on  the  college,  however  unfit  they  may  be  found  to  be 
for  the  function  of  giving  instruction.  They  also  necessarily  cease 
to  fulfil  the  first  duty  of  a  tutor,  that  of  looking  a(ler  the  under- 
graduates' conduct  and  prepress.  After  two  or  three  hours  of  routine 
work  in  the  morning,  the  coUege  married  tutor  is  away  at  his  villa. 
The  discipline  of  the  coUege  is  left  to  the  very  few  resident  fellows, 
and  it  is  creditable  to  undergraduates  in  college  that  at  the  present 
time,  with  little  supervision  over  them,  riotous  freaks  are  iic  rarer 
than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  But  the  undergraduate  is  a  &r 
more  adult  person  at  the  present  time  than  he  used  to  be.  The 
scandals  of  enormous  debts  contracted  during  an  undergraduate's 
career,  of  wanton  and  noi^  outbreaks,  and  of  dissdute  and  ruinous 
extravagance,  have  well-nigh  ceased.  But  undergraduates  have 
learned  better  sense  from  each  other,  and  not  &om  the  paternal 
discipline  of  the  college  tutor. 

The  trading  element  in  the  college  has  been  largely  developed, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  just  interests  of  the  present  and  next 
generation.  Oxford  has  nominally  many  more  fellowships  than 
Cambridge,  but  these  fellowships  have  been  anticipated  and  aus- 
peoded  in  order  to  meet  large  debts  which  the  colleges  have  con- 
tracted for  buildings  and  decorations,  sometimes  to  cover  current 
expenses  which  any  honest  audit  of  the  college  accounts  would  have 
cha]^;ed  on  income.  When,  some  ypars  ago,  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  built  a  new  quadrangle,  the  expense  was  met  by  pledging 
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the  income  of  the  exigting  fellows,  and  lowering  their  divideod. 
The  fellows  of  the  Oxford  colleges,  the  oanons  and  students  of  Christ 
Church,  have  huilt  largely,  but  at  the  expense  of  those  who  are 
naturally  and  legally  their  successors.  The  official  members  of  the 
colleges  have  added  to  their  own  incomes  by  finding  rooms  for 
undergraduates  who  pay  them  fees,  have  made  no  sacrifice  whatever 
of  their  fixed  incomes,  and  have  anticipated  the  resources  from  which 
the  existing  generation  should  be  endowed.  Sometimes,  having 
allowed  the  bmldings  on  their  estates  to  fall  into  decay,  or  having 
beeo  negligent  in  requiring  the  due  repairs  of  farm  buildings  held 
by  their  lessees,  they  have  borrowed  in  order  to  make  these  repairs, 
and  though  it  is  clear  that  such  an  outlay  should  have  come  out  of . 
income,  they  have  charged  the  cost  to  capital,  and  have  bo  wasted 
the  estate  of  the  college.  It  is  true  that  they  have  borrowed  on 
long  terms,  and  are  to  make  yearly  repayments  which  will  cover 
capital  as  well  as  interest,  but  they  pay  none  of  the  charge  them- 
selves, get  the  benefit  of  the  buildings  and  repairs,  and  put  all  the 
losses  on  those  who  have  a  moral  and  statutable  right  to  be  elected 
into  college  vacancies.  Snch  tampering  with  the  college  estate 
shonld  no  doubt  have  been  prevented,  but  the  machinery  for  super- 
vision is  weak  and  incompetent,  and  Parliament,  which  ought  to 
have  an  efficient  control  over  the  higher  education  of  the  country,  is 
ill-informed  or  uninformed  as  to  the  facta.  The  result  of  tiiis 
selfishness  or  slovenlinees  will  be  that  the  succession  to  fellowships 
will  be  very  slow,  that  the  tutorial  element  which  the  present  holders 
of  office  will  make  every  effort  to  retain,  to  exaggerate,  and  to 
aggrandise,  will  in  course  of  time  be  represented  by  middle-aged 
men,  who  will  poseess  a  monopoly  of  instruction,  and  that  the  field 
of  enterprise  in  the  view  of  younger  men  will  be  yearly  made 
narrower.  Were  education  free — that  is,  were  all  persons  who  cared 
to  teach  in  Oxford  allowed  a  free  field,  and  guarantees  were  taken 
that  the  examiner  should  not  be  a  professional  teacher,  but  he  an 
independent  judge  of  proficiency — the  prospects  of  the  teacher  would 
be  far  better,  the  instruction  of  the  pupil  would  be  far  more  thorough, 
and  the  examinations  would  be  free  from  that  suspicion  which  justly 
attaches  to  them.  There  is  not  the  slightest  justification  in  endowing 
the  vendor  of  a  marketable  commodity,  such  as  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
Alt  of  teaching  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics.  Free  teachers,  such 
as  Mr.  Wren  and  his  colleagues  or  rivals,  do  very  much  better  in  the 
open  market  than  college  tutors  do  in  the  close,  whether  one  considers 
their  profits  or  their  succettsee.  All  experience  has  shown  that  if  the 
free  teacher  has  a  &ir  chance  he  can  beat  the  endowed  instructor. 
The  unendowed  schools,  such  as  those  of  Cheltenham,  Marlborough, 
and  Clifton,  have  been  successful  rivals  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster ;  and  the  unendowed  teacher  in  Oxford,  if  he  were  not 
forcibly  eliminated  t^  a  narrow  trade-union  of  college  tutors,  which 
has  fortified  itself  by  assuming  a  monopoly  of  the  examinations, 
would  he,  on  a  fair  field,  competent  to  hold  his  own  against  the 
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«idowed  tutor,  who  generally  works  for  two  or  three  hours  a  day  for 
Bome  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year,  is  handsomely  paid  for  his 
efforts,  and  is  thoroughly  exhausted  hy  them. 

The  University  professor  does  nothing,  as  a  rule,  for  his  money. 
To  some  extent  this  is  the  result  of  the  monopoly  of  teaching  pos- 
sessed by  the  college  tutor.  One  professor,  who  occupies  tSl  the 
endowments  given  for  the  public  teaching  of  medicine,  has  no  one  to 
teach,  or  will  teach  no  oae,  for  the  medical  school  of  Oxford,  unlike 
that  of  Cambridge,  is  defunct.  There  are  only  two  or  three  Oxford 
professors  whose  names  are  known,  in  connection  with  the  subject 
wbich  they  profess,  outside  the  limits  of  the  University.  The  contri- 
bution of  Oxford  endowments  to  original  research  is  almost  nil.  One 
can  point  to  hardly  any  work  by  any  Oxford  professor  which  has 
added  anything  notable  to  the  sum  of  human  learning,  which  has  in- 
disputably contributed  to  the  material  of  human  thought.  It  is 
dangerous  for  any  aspirant  to  University  endowments  to  know  too 
much.  His  exceptional  knowledge  would  be  a  reproach  to  the 
ignorant  routine  of  the  many,  would  offend  vacuities.  The  reason  is 
not  Ear  to  seek.  The  patrons  of  University  offices,  whether  they  be 
the  mob  of  country  clergymen — the  most  inane  body  to  which  a  public 
duty  could  be  entrusted — or  electoral  boards,  have  never  pretended  to 
endow  or  reward  learning.  Crown  appointments  have  been  a  little 
more  respectable,  though  occasionally  liable  to  very  adverse  criticism. 
The  fact  is,  until  endowments  are  made  on  behalf  of  those  who  have 
won  distinction  in  certaiq  subjects,  and  are  not  given  to  subjects,  and 
thereby  made  the  occasion  for  electoral  intrigues,  there  is  no  hope 
that  justice  will  be  done,  or  the  higher  learning  be  promoted. 

As  there  is  no  reason  for  endowing  any  man  who  brings  a  market- 
able commodity  for  sale,  whether  it  be  groceries  or  learning,  so  there 
is  no  necessity  for  endowing  the  professor  of  a  subject  which  every- 
body, or  a  notable  number  of  students,  are  willing  to  pay  a  teacher 
for  learning.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for  endowing  four  teachers 
of  Anglican  theology  in  Oxford— each  with  i,6oo2.  a  year  and  a  fine 
house — when  the  episcopal  authorities,  as  they  probably  do,  demand 
a  fiill  acquaintance  with  Anglican  theology  from  their  candidates  for 
ordination.  The  endowment  is  waste,  and  it  might  be  expected  that 
these  ornamental  professors  do  not  justify  their  stipends.  What  has 
any  Oxford  professor  of  divinity  done  for  Anglican  theoli^y  ?  The 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  since  the  period  of  first  nomina- 
tion to  the  office,  has  revolved  perfunctorily  round  the  Nicene  period, 
and  has  never  attempted  to  deal  with  what  is  of  intinit«ly  greater 
importance,  the  causes  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  The- 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theolc^  has  never  handled  the  subject  for 
which  his  office  was  founded — the  ethics  of  Christianity  and  their 
relation  to  conduct— perhaps  has  never  suspected  what  it  was  for 
which  bis  professorship  is  in  existence,  but  has  conceived  that  it  had, 
something  to  do  with  training  parochial  clergy  to  be  acceptable.  If 
so,  the  choice  of  the  first  occupant  was  unfortunate,  for  it  is  saidt 
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that  when  the  late  professor  was  about  to  preach  in  his  own  church, 
the  parishioners  fled  from  it,  as  though  Canidia  had  handled  the 
viandB. 

There  is  only  one  sound  system  on  which  a  professoriate  can  be 
founded  in  a  university,  whether  teaching  be  free  in  such  a  place,  or 
be  made  a  monopoly.  Professors  should  be  appointed,  if  they  be  ap- 
pointed, for  those  branches  of  learning  which  are  useful  to  socie^, 
but  are  not  made  marketable  by  demand.  Thus,  if  Oxford  were  a 
school  of  geolt^y  or  mineralc^,  the  students  of  which,  being  duly 
certified  by  a  competent  and  unimpeachable  board  of  examiners,  got 
by  such  a  certificate  the  immediate  prospect  of  remunerative  em- 
ployment, there  would  be  no  reason  for  endowing  the  teacher,  since 
the  demand  for  his  services  would  ensure  his  remuneration.  But  if 
DO  such  result  is  contemplated  or  efiected,  it  is  proper  that  he  should 
be  endowed,  since  be  does  a  signal  service  to  society  by  his  labours, 
and  there  is  no  machinery  by  which  he  could  be  remmierated.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  researches  of  the  late  Professor  Phillips  added 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  to  the  known  coal-beariag  strata  of 
Oreat  Britain.  Such  a  discovery,  or  discoveries,  can  be  compared  to 
those  of  an  invention  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  labour,  or  adds 
to  the  a^^regate  of  wealth.  Were  it  an  invention  of  this  kind,  it 
would  have  been  protected  by  a  patent,  and  the  discoverer  would  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  invention.  As  it  is,  tbe  advantage  of  the 
discovery  passes  at  once  to  those  who  can  enjoy  it  or  use  it.  Hence 
there  should  be  some  means  found  by  which  to  stimulate  and  reward 
discoveries  of  this  kind.  In  justice,  those  who  get  the  benefit  of  the 
discovery  should  pay  for  it.  But  as  this  is  too  much  to  expect,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  endow  the  discoverer  with  a  professorship.  The 
same  facts  apply  to  other  kinds  of  learning  which  are  of  profound  In- 
terest and  utility  to  mankind,  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  without 
great  expense  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  but  for  which,  as  results, 
there  is  no  market,  because  when  they  are  promulgated  they  instantly 
become  the  property  of  others  as  fully  as  they  were,  before  promulga- 
tion, the  property  of  the  discoverer  only. 

It  is  the  custom  in  several  German  universities  to  endow  indi- 
viduals, and  not  subjects,  to  make  the  fund  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
fessoriate a  common  stock,  and  to  distribute  this  stock  as  occasion 
serves,  or  as  an  eminent  person  appears  on  such  and  such  a  subject. 
It  is  understood  that  by  these  means  speciality  in  learning  has  be- 
come conspicuous  in  Germany.  In  Oxford  the  contrary  practice  is 
adopted.  Subjects  are  endowed,  and  when  a  vacancy  occurs  there  is 
a  scramble,  in  which  the  least  competent  candidate  ordinarily 
manages  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Tbe  fact  could  be  copfbualy  illustrated 
&om  the  later  history  of  the  Oxford  professoriate.  It  would  be  in- 
vidious to  quote  examples,  but  it  is  necessary  to  state  the  fact  in 
;order  to  account  for  that  discouragement  to  learning  which  has  made 
■(Oxford  BO  scandalously  barren.  This  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University  bas  been  constantly  urged, but,for  obvious  reasons,  has  found 
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little  favour  in  Oxford  iteel£  It  is  much  more  easy  to  intrigue  for  a 
freehold  office,  to  which  at  present  no  duties  are  attached,  or  at  least 
in  which  the  occupant  of  the  office  suffers  no  reproach  if  he  entirely 
neglects  such  duties  as  are  assigned  to  his  office,  than  it  is  to  acquire 
the  reputation  which  would  inevitably  lead  to  the  recognition  of  a 
candidate's  merits.  Besides,  when  a  really  competent  person  is,  by  a 
happy  accident,  promoted  to  a  professorship,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  w^  have  an  equally  competent  successor.  But  if  the  professor- 
ship be  permanently  endowed  he  must  have  a  successor.  At  present 
there  is  an  exceedingly  able  Oxford  professor  of  Celtic  literature  in  Mr. 
Khys.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  a  successor  will  be  easily  found 
for  this  office.  It  is  for  less  certain  that  if  he  were  in  existence,  he 
would  be,  if  the  traditions  of  Oxford  elections  are  preserved,  elected. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of  Celtic 
languages  would  be  chosen. 

The  negligent  professor  is  liable  to  no  discipline.  A  farcical 
Board  is  in  existence  by  which  he  may  be  reproved.  But  the  Board 
□ever  meets,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  members  of  the 
Board  (^the  Delegates  of  Appeals  in  Congr^ation)  know  of  their 
own  existence  as  an  official  order.  It  is  certain  that  they  know 
nothing  of  their  duties,  and  that  if  they  did  know  their  duties,  that 
there  is  no  machinery  by  which  they  may  be  compelled  to  activity. 
Now,  there  is  nothing  which  more  naturally  invites  a  neglect  of  duty 
than  the  hollow  pretence  of  a  means  for  enforcing  duty.  Leave  an 
ofhdal  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to  public  opinion,  and  it  is  possible, 
even  in  Oxford,  that  he  may  respond  to  one  or  the  other  of  these 
appeals.  But  inform  him  that  the  sole  Judge  of  his  conduct  is  a 
Bwird  which  never  meets,  and  has  no  machinery  for  meeting,  and 
he  is  advised  to  neglect  that  which  nobody  seriously  intend^l  him 
to  do. 

The  late  Government,  afler  an  inquiry  had  been  made  into  the 
revenues  of  the  Universities  and  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
by  a  Commission  which  had  been  appointed  by  their  predecessors, 
passed  an  Act,  under  which  a  Commission  was  nominated  for  each 
University,  with  power  to  re-distribute  or  assign  the  revenues  of  the 
Universities  and  colleges.  The  Cambridge  Commission  was  fairly 
well  chosen,  and  it  appears  that,  after  making  some  serious  blunders, 
which  there  was  time  to  rectify,  the  Cambridge  Commission  has 
managed  to  complete  its  business  to  the  tolerable  satisfoction  of  the 
University. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Commissions  was  that  they  acted 
independently  in  what  concerned  the  Universities,  and  were  assisted 
in  the  particular  colleges  by  representatives  of  the  colleges.  In 
the  case  of  Oxford  these  were  sure  to  be  the  most  scheming 
and  eager  of  the  vested  interests — those  persons  who  had  anything 
to  gain  by  a  txesh  manipulation  of  the  college  revenues,  and  were, 
most  astute  in  feathering  their  own  nests.  It  was  the  same  as 
if  the  representatives  of  a  proved  abuse  were  invited  to  give  cotmsel 
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as  to  the  best  way  of  enlarging  and  perpetuating  the  abuse  which 
they  represented. 

The  composition  of  the  Oxford  Commission  was  ludicrous  in  the 
extreme.  At  the  head  of  it  was  put  an  ancient  nobleman,  who  took 
his  degree  at  New  College,  when  the  members  of  that  society  were 
exempt  from  all  academical  examinations,  some  sixty  years  aj|^, 
and  had  never  had  any  relations  with  the  University  since.  There 
was  only  one  member  of  the  Commission  who  had  any  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  University,  and  this  member,  though  a  person 
of  singular  abilities,  was  equally  singular  for  hia  indecision.  There 
were  Uiree  lawyers  on  the  Commission — ^Lord  Selborne,  Mr.  Bernard, 
and  Justice  Grove — men  of  undoubted  ability,  but  not  informed  as  to 
the  present  state  and  present  needs  of  the  University ;  a  country 
gentleman  and  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  been  a  fellow  of  All 
Souls,  and  is  understood  to  be  tiie  most  practical  and  sensible  person 
in  the  whole  body ;  and  a  head  of  an  Oxford  college,  of  whom  nothing 
need  be  said  besides.  Justice  Orove  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
country  clergyman,  who  twenty  yearn  ago  had  been  censor  of  Christ 
Church ;  and  finally  Lord  Selborne  resigned,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
Master  of  University,  who  would  have  been  better  appointed  at  the 
first  conetitutioa  of  the  Commission. 

The  Oxford  Commission  has  not  completed  its  labours,  nor  is  it 
expected  that  it  can  complete  them,  within  the  time  allowed  it  by 
the  original  and  prolonged  by  the  subsequent  Act.  It  is  rumoured  that 
the  Government  is  not  disposed  to  grant  a  further  prolongation  of  Dhe 
powers  which  the  Commission  has  hitherto  possessed,  and  is  dissatis- 
fied at  once  with  its  plans  and  its  purposes.  Although  the  schemes 
have  not  been  published  entirely,  they  are  of  such  a  character  as  to 
cause  the  gravest  alarm  for  the  future  of  Oxford  University.  They 
may  be  generally  described  as  a  machinery  for  transferring  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds  of  the  University  to  the  heads  of  colleges,  the  ofiicial 
lecturers,  misnamed  tutore,  and  a  professoriate  vn  esse  and  in  poaee. 
The  scraps  which  remain  are  to  be  given  to  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  i.e.  such  learning  as  the  University  examinations  recognise 
and  approve,  but  to  be  distributed  by  the  irresponsible  authorities  of 
the  coUeges  at  their  pleasure,  a  pleasure  which  is  only  corrected  by 
narrow  interests,  narrow  prejudices,  and  narrow  fears.  No  schemes 
can  be  devised  which  are  more  certain  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
what  little  learning  is  left  in  the  University,  and  to  entirely  dis- 
courage its  future  growth. 

The  feeling  in  Cambridge,  where  academical  morality  is  by  no 
means  extinct,  is  hostile  to  the  existence  of  heads  of  colleges  alto- 
gether. These  people  are  lodged  in  handsome  houses,  the  repairs, 
rates,  and  taxes  of  which  are  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  college,  are 
furnished  with  handsome  stipends,  some  of  which  are  said  to  amount 
to  3,000^.  a  year,  have  generally  nothing  to  do,  and  are  as  a  rule 
suspected  and  thwarted  when  they  are  active.  It  is  true  that  scMne- 
times  a  person  of  singular  ability  becomes  the  head  of  a  oolle^,  and 
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is  able  to  ooafer  greab  bea«fitB  oa  those  who  are  committed  to  his 
care.  This  is  incoDtestably  the  case  at  BalUol,  tiie  master  of  which  ie 
understood  to  have  the  &culty  of  guidlog  his  imdergraduates  wisely, 
and  of  connselling  them  as  to  hon  to  make  the  best  use  of  their 
abilities.  Bnt  as  a  rule  the  heads  of  houses,  who  are  said  to  coat 
the  funds  of  the  collies  some  30,000^.  a  year  in  Oxford,  are  of  no 
valne  whatever  to  the  colleges  over  which  they  preside.  They  can 
exclaim  *  Nos  nnmeri  sumus,  et  fruges  consumere  nati.'  It  is  said  that 
one,  and  that  not  the  least  known  among  them,  contributed  as  his 
-share  in  the  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ooU^e,  that  his  own 
large  stipend  should  be  further  increased,  and  that  be  should  be 
allowed  to  be  non-resident.  This  serious  though  cynical  proposal 
gives  a  &ir  interpretation  of  the  services  which  the  head  of  a  college 
readers.  It  is  constantly  the  case  that  the  worst  scandals  of  a  par- 
liamentary election  are  far  outrivalled  by  the  intrigues  of  the  college 
fellows  for  a  vacant  headship.  And  when  the  offices  are  filled,  they 
supply  the  University  with  a  ridiculous  academical  aristocracy,  which 
is  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  but  is  utter  waste.  It  would  be  far 
better  if  the  colleges  were  governed  by  a  committee  of  the  fellows,  as 
is  practically  the  case  now,  and  the  money  spent  on  these  rois  fai- 
TtSaiata  were  turned  to  better  purposes. 

The  college  tutors  are  to  be  secured  in  their  freeholds,  to  be  better 
paid,  and  to  have  retiring  pensions.  They  are,  in  short,  in  considera- 
tion of  possessing  a  monopoly  of  instruction,  to  be  a  permanent  drain  ' 
<»  institutions  which  are  intended  for  the  encouragement  of  teaming, 
to  be  pensioned  because  they  are  found  or  become  incompetent,  and 
to  reduce  the  amount  which  the  purpose  of  the  founder  and  the 
interests  of  the  highest  learning  EJjould  increase.  They  are  to  be 
official  feUowB  with  large  and  secured  incomes ;  while  the  residue  is 
to  be  doled  out  to  men  who  are  to  be  called  *  prize  fellows,'  who  are  to 
bold  their  places  for  a  short  time  at  fixed  stipends,  who  will  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  attached,  or  in  its 
fortunes,  and  will  probably  be  as  a  rule  those  nondescripts  who  nibble 
at  the  l»r  and  are  shunted  off  into  periodical  literature,  or  become,  at 
the  expense  of  the  foundation,  apprentices  at  small  stipends  to  the 
bead-inasters  of  grammar  schools.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any 
scheme  which  will  be  more  fatal  to  academical  learning.  The  career 
of  the  independent  teacher  is  cut  away,  and  the  student  will  have 
no  means  of  using  his  learning  in  Oxford,  except  under  the  corrupt 
And  deadening  influence  of  monopoly. 

The  University  professoriate  is,  after  the  removal  of  afew scandals — 
as,  for  instance,  the  election  to  office  in  some  cases  by  the  mob  of 
Convocation — to  be  enlarged.  But  no  guarantees  are  to  be  taken  that 
the  election  by  boards  should  be  honest — that  the  candidates  for 
-office  should  have  proved  their  fitness,  or  that  guarantees  should  be 
taken  that  they  will  do  their  duty.  They  are  indeed  to  reside — at 
least  all  but  the  Law  professors,  who  have  generally  been,  and  perhaps 
will  continue  to  be,  unsncceesful  barristers  with  academical  &ien<^ 
No.  619  (mo.  cmn.  x.i.)  & 
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Bot  it  does  not  follow  that  any  of  tliese  people  will  do  anything. 
They  give  no  insteuction,  now  as  a  rule.  They  have  added,  and  they 
will  add,  nothing  to  the  sum  of  human  learning.  There  is  one  remedy 
for  all  this,  which  this  Commission,  after  being  pressed  on  the  subject, 
has  timidly  suggested  as  an  experiment.  It  is  that  the  whole  funds 
of  the  piofesnoriate,  the  professor  canonrie^  of  Christ  Chmx^h  nofc 
excepted,  should  be  put  into  a  common  stock,  and  that  a  profeBscH-- 
sfaip  should  be  founded  as  occasion  arises,  on  behalf  of  such  persons 
as  have  given  plain  proof  of  eminence  in  such  branches  of  human 
knowledge  as  are  useful,  but  not  marketable.  If  this  reform  were 
effected,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  might  make  a 
new  departure,  and,  instead  of  breeding  sluggish  place-holders,  who 
get  their  offices  by  intrigue,  might  develop  men  who  would  become 
the  rivals  of  Teutonic  research.  As  it  is,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
fer  the  inferiors  of  fourth-rate  German  Universities  in  nearly  every 
department  of  knowledge. 

Unluckily  there  is  Uttle  to  be  CT:pected  from  the  direct  action  of 
Parliament.  The  mass  of  members  are  country  gentlemen  and 
practising  lawyers,  who  have  a  &int  memory  of  the  University  at 
which  they  studied,  if  they  have  been  there  at  all  (for  the  legal  pro- 
fession till  lately  took  no  pains  to  demand  any  education  from  its 
licentiates,  and  does  not  demand  much  now),  successful  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  and  some  minor  cootingents.  The  supervision  of 
the  higher  education  is  slight  and  interrupted.  It  belongs  partly  to- 
the  miscellaneoua  departmmit  of  the  I^vy  Council,  where  it  is 
pigeon-holed  with  Cattle  Plague,  Board  Schools,  and  other  incon- 
gruities; partly  to  the  Charity  Commission,  which  is  not  repreeented 
in  Parliament  at  all,  and  is  a  chaos  of  confiiflioii ;  partly  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  which  is  a  department  of  the  Treasury ;  partly  to- 
the  Home  Office.  There  ought  to  be  a  Minister  of  Educati<m  in  the 
Government,  or  at  least  a  Parliamentary  Secretary,  who  should  be 
appointed  for  his  competence  and  &miiiarity  with  the  subject,  and 
should  be  at  once  the  bead  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
bead  of  a  Board  of  Control  over  the  Universities  and  endowed 
grammar  schools.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  municipal  independence 
of  these  institutions  should  be  taken  away;  it  is  necessary  that  tbeir 
action  should  be  watched  and,  if  necessary,  checked.  Unless  some 
such  control  is  established  by  Parliament,  tiiere  is  no  reasonable  hope 
that  the  Univerdties  will  be  reformed.  Class  representation  in 
Parliament  is  of  no  value — it  is  a  positive  mischief.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  rarely  sent  their  representatives  to  Parliament  who 
have  advocated  anything  but  the  meanest  interests  of  the  meanest 
rank  of  clergymen ;  and  when  they  have  been  represented  by  great 
capacity,  have  never  rested  till  they  have  got  rid  of  incongruous 
intelligence.  There  is  but  one  remedy  at  the  present — a  revision  of 
these  new  schemes  by  independent  and  capable  persons,  and  the 
permanent  establishment  of  a  department  whose  special  function  it 
should  be  to  deal  vrith  the  higher  education,  to  advise  Parliament 
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on  the  subject,  and  to  be  responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  results. 
The  country  need  not  be  aehained  of  imitating  the  example  of  nearly 
every  civilised  community,  and  this  at  a  time  when  the  beet  hopes 
of  English  learning  are  in  a  crisiB,  where  mean  local  interests  are  in 
possession  of  the  present,  and  are  quite  capable  of  destroying  what 
remains  in  the  future. 

J.  £.  Thobols  Rogbbs. 
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Beauchamp  and  Co. 

Bt  Mbs.  Hbhubbt  Mabtih,  Auihob  of  '  Bosnis  Lbslbt  *  &c  &o. 

IT  was  one  of  those  summer  days,  which  threaten  now  to  become  a 
tradition,  in  a  year  not  long  past  when  the  summer  lasted  in 
mitroubled  splendour  for  three  months  together;  and  formers,  for 
want  of  a  grievance,  cried  out  for  rain,  and  grumbled  at  the  lavish 
abundance  of  the  &uit.  In  the  fertile  districts  of  the  west  midland 
counties,  the  plums  were  bending  under  their  purple  weight— even 
the  children  were  satiBfied,  and  the  pigs  came  in  for  their  share — the 
com  was  turning  red  gold,  and  the  cottage  gardens  were  wonderful  to 
see  with  noUe  pyramids  of  many-coloured  hollyhocks,  sunflowers, 
sweet-williams,  and  dark-red  clove  pinks ;  the  white  lilies  had  faded 
and  only  a  few  stra^ling  roses  had  survived  the  heat.  A  yellow  and 
red  phob^^aphic  van,  drawn  by  a  more  respectable  looking  brown 
horse  than  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  such  conjunction,  was  slowly  dragging 
up  the  steep  way  which  seemed  to  lead  into  the  heart  of  the  iflisty 
blue  hill  in  front  which  looked  far  away  and  almost  mountaiaoue  in 
the  afternoon  sunshine  which  bathed  everything  in  a  golden  haz& 
The  air  was  quivering  with  breathless  heat,  and  alive  with  insects 
bom  of  the  summer ;  everything  had  an  enchanted  look.  The  smoke 
wreaths  curling  from  the  cottages  nestling  in  litUe  <dusteis  about  the 
hill,  the  noble  elm-trees,  the  tangle  of  flowers  and  weeds  on  the  road- 
sides, the  cornfields  and  the  dim  outlines  of  the  hiU  ranges. 

Two  young  men  walked  beside  the  van  smoking;  one  of  them 
apparently  about  twenty-six,  and  the  other,  a  long,  thin  stork-Uke 
youth  in  spectacles,  some  years  younger.  The  elder,  in  spite  of  his 
shabby  light  suit — &ded  to  a  dusty  white — and  his  big  Panama  hat, 
had  something  about  him  so  unlike  the  usual  itinerant  photographer 
that  an  observant  eye  would  at  once  have  detected  the  mark  of  the 
class  to  which  he  must  belong.  He  was  a  good-looking  youngs 
fellow,  sunburnt  and  brown  altogether — brown  eyes,  brown  beard, 
curly  brown  hair,  hands  like  brown  gloves  ;  a  pleasant  &ce  and  un- 
touched by  the  prevailing  melancholy  of  our  self-communing  and 
tmsatisfactory  nineteenth  century,  Ae  he  went  he  whistled  airs  from 
the  last  new  opera,  and  a  profound  contentment  rested  upon  his 
comely  countenance.  The  long-legged  figure  by  his  side  stalked 
onwaMs  also  with  an  air  of  plaicid  satis&ction,  but  his  sharp  and  by 
no  means  beautiful  features  had  a  less  cheerful-  cast ;  the  Bpectaclea 
shone  as  he  turned  his  long  neck  from  side  to  side  taking  observations 
of  the  country  they  were  invading.  This  latter  person  was  commonly 
called  Longshanks,  his  name,  Edgar  Denham  Ward  being  converted 
into  E.  D.  Ward,  sumamed  Longshanka.    His  companion  had  painted 
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coiifipicaously  on  his  v&n  the  followiog  inBcriptioii  :  <  Beauchamp 
&  Co.,  Photographers,  Portraits  firom  18.'  Mr.  Ward  was  the  Co., 
the  elder  of  the  two  rejoiciiig  in  the  name  of  Wilfred  Beauchamp. 

'■  Shall  we  sleep  in  the  van  to-night,  or  try  the  village  inn, 
Ted?' 

'The  inn,  QafTer,'  the  long  yonth  replied  promptly.  Ho  had 
taken  up  each  dialect  of  the  county  through  which  they  passed  with 
great  promptitude  and  exactness,  and  was  now  speaking  the  purest 
Worcesteiehire.  *  Thee  grabbed  afal  the  pillows  last  night,  lad,  and 
I  had  no  rest  for  my  yud.  I  goes  in  for  a  Christian-like  bed  to- 
nighL' 

'  It's  too  jolly  to  spend  a  minute  in  sleeping,'  the  other  said  with 
enthusiasm.  '  What  benighted  idiots  the  rest  of  the  world  are,  Ted  I 
Fancy  a  crowded  hotel— (a6^  d'Wte  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  and  this 
— perfect  country,  perfect  weather,  no  end  of  fruit  and  perfect 
fr^dom.     Who  wouldn't  be  a  photographer  ? ' 

'  I  shouldn't  mind  the  tahle  d'kdte  for  a  change — and  I  could  do 
without  insects,'  the  other  replied  drily,  destroying  a  creature  that 
had  just  stung  him  with  the  palm  of  bis  hand  as  he  spoke  ;  'other- 
wise it's  very  jolly.  Not  a  paying  concern  though  exactly.  How 
many  shilling  cartes  have  we  taken  since  we  started,  Will? ' 

♦  Well,  I  can't  answer  for  the  shillings.  You  see  we  have  given 
away  most.  But  don't  be  sordid  ;  could  money  have  paid  us  for  the 
joy  of  photographing  that  wedding  group,  and  for  the  inestimable 
memento  of  its  beauty  which  I  carry  next  my  heart ;'  and  Will  pro- 
duced from  his  breast  pocket  with  a  Sourish  a  picture  representing  an 
artl^s  group  posed  with  strong  feeling  for  effect  by  'Beauchamp 
&  Co. '  at  the  last  large  village  where  they  had  halted.  The  bride  in 
light-blue  silk  (the  group  was  coloured  by  the  hand  of  a  master)  very 
much  flonnced  and  trimmed,  wore  also  an  astonishing  bonnet  and  veil ; 
she  leant  fondly  with  both  her  great  bands,  encased  in  primrose  kid  (at 
18.  ijd.  a  pair),  clasped  on  the  shining  broadcloth  arm  of  the  beam- 
ing bridegroom  whose  hair  was  well  oiled  for  the  occasion,  and  whose 
ruddy  &ce  shone  with  delight.  A  bridegroom  in  rustic  circles  does 
not  feel  himself  so  entirely  a  fool  as  one  in  more  exalted  rank.  The 
hridesmaid,  in  pink  and  white  stripes,  stood  by  the  bride,  with  a  nose- 
S^Jj  ^gS'^°S '  ^^^  groomsman  stood  by  her  griiming — a  very  good 
imitation  of  his  principal  without  the  flower  in  his  coat.  The  other 
guests  looked  over  the  heads  of  the  happy  pair  in  the  background. 
Will  gazed  fondly  at  this  chef-^ceuvre. 

*  It  is  lovely  t  How  it  will  adorn  Mab's  den — if  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  to  part  with  the  sweet  memento  of  the  jolliest  time  I 
ever  passed.  Oh,  the  fun  these  people  are  I  It  is  so  intensely 
delicious  to  draw  them  out — if  we  were  not,  with  a  van  we  should 
never  get  at  them.  Shall  I  ever  forget  that  girl's  indignation  with 
her  young  man :  "  You  call  yourself  a  gentleman,  and  walk  in  before 
a  lady  I "  They  do  call  themselves  gentlemen  and  ladies — it  is  only 
the  upper  ten  they  look  down  on — bow  they  stand  on  forms  and  how 
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polite  they  are  to  each  other — it  ia  delicious,  evGrything  is  delicious. 
I  shall  never  be  able  to  go  back  to  civilised  life  again.  What  idiots 
people  are  to  go  rushing  about  to  show  places,  when  here  in  the  heart 
of  England  there  is  a  Paradise  like  this.     Talk  about  Switzerland  1 ' 

*  You  are  so  very  impulsive,  my  friend,'  drawled  the  Co.,  switching 
about  him  with  a  large  red  handkerchief.  '  I  wish  these  fiendish 
midges  would  take  a  turn  at  you  I  It  is  too  bad,  you  have  not  an 
ineect  within  a  foot  of  you,  and  they  are  devouring  me  by  millioDs. 
How  do  the  wretches  exist  when  they  have  no  human  prey  ?  What 
a  great  mistake  it  was  to  create  insects.' 

'  If  you  had  settled  things,  what  animals  shoald  you  have  allowed  ? 
You  strongly  object  to  most.' 

'  It  would  be  a  much  nicer  world  if  I  had  the  settling  of  some 
things,'  Mr.  Edgar  Ward  returned  with  solenmity ; '  there  should  be  tia 
insects,  pigs  should  be  abolished,  also  cats,  also  rats,  and  babies. 
Children  should  appear  at  the  age  of  three.' 

'  No  insects  ?    How  about  bees  ? ' 

*  Bees,'  the  other  retorted  with  contempt ; '  they  talk  more  rubbish 
about  bees  than  anything  else.  Bees  are  simply  humbugs.  They 
delight  in  taking  in  in&tuated  enthusiasts.  You  may  do  anything 
for  bees  ;  the  more  you  do  the  less  youll  get.  Pamper  them,  feed 
them,  build  them  palatial  residences,  and  they  will  refuse  to  yield  an 
ounce  of  honey.  Not  they  I  they're  much  too  wide  awake  1  They 
will  suck  in  all  the  stuff  you  give  them,  and  in  return  eting  their 
proprietor  out  of  all  likeness  to  humanity.  Now  if  you  cram  them 
into  an  old  straw  hive  and  do  nothing  for  thembut  sulphur  them  now 
and  then,  you'U  get  pounds  of  honey.  They're  perfect  delusions.  No, 
I  never  could  see  the  use  of  insects.' 

'  By  Jove,  what  a  pretty  turn  I  Look  down  that  grassy  lane.  Will.' 

Sharply  turning  off  to  their  right,  as  they  wound  round  the 
hill,  there  was  a  deep,  shady  road  which  looked  irresiBtibly  attractive 
from  the  white  heat  of  the  dusty  highway  where  they  stood. 

'  Let  the  horse  graze,  and  we  wUl  go  down  and  see  what  it  comes 
to.     There  seems  a  suggestion  of  an  earthly  Paradise  here.' 

So  '  Beauchamp  &  Go.'  plunged  into  the  coolness  and  followed 
the  deeply  rutted  and  neglected-looking  road  for  some  distance. 

*  Ted — what  a  picture  I ' 

As  he  said  the  words,  Will  grasped  his  companion's  arm,  and  they 
stood  a  moment  to  take  it  in. 

An  old  iron  gate,  which  had  once  been  very  handsome  but  was  now 
rusty  and  broken,  surrounded  by  a  luxuriance  of  clematis,  a  vista 
through  the  gate  of  an  old  timbered  house  whose  steep  gables  were 
rich  with  the  mellowest  tints  of  green,  red,  and  orange,  and  in  whose 
eaves  innmuerahle  pigeons,  whit«  and  grey,  shot  with  brilliant  hues, 
sunned  themselves ;  ricks  of  com  beside  the  house,  wild  struggling 
flowers  mixed  with  scarlet-runners  and  vegetable  marrow  vines — these 
were  the  accessories,  this  was  the  heart  of  the  picture. 

A  tall  young  woman  in  black,  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  light 
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liair  indiued  to  red — a  sort  of  com  coloui-Mlark  eyes,  and  a  face 
mi,  once  sad  and  capalJe  of  merriment,  not  regulaxl;  beautifid,  but 
more  interesting  than  regular  beauty — a  careless  grace  which  perfect 
imeoDSciousneas  and  natural  refinement  gave  to  an  already  wellr 
moulded  shape,  a  golden-haired  little  gipsy  in  a  pink  pinafore  play- 
ing at  her  feet,  and  a  peacock  strutting  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
ohild. 

'The  van — go  and  fetch  it  I'  Will  gasped,  and  the  long  legs 
-disappeared  wit£  velocity. 

Tike  young  woman  looked  at  WiU ;  it  was  a  very  quiet,  inquiring 
look,  from  a  beautiful  pair  of  dark  eyes ;  somehow  it  made  him  feel 
foolish,  but  be  came  forward  at  once. 

*  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take  your  photograph,  Miss,'  he  said, 
touching  his  hat  and  assuming  his  professional  air ;  '  my  van  is  near 
by  here,  and  it  would  be  really  a  pleasure.  You  don't  often  get  such 
an  atmosphere.' 

The  girl  coloured  a  little  and  cotild  not  help  smiling. 

'  I  am  not  a  Miss — that  is  my  house — this  is  my  little  girl.' 

Will  stared  at  her  in  a  sort  of  wonder. 

'  I  b*g  your  pardon,  you  look  so  young  1 '  and  then  remembering 
hia  T6le  of  wandering  photographer,  he  added  hastily, '  You'll  let  me 
take  you  and  the  child  ?  Only  a  shilling  for  a  beautiful  portrait.  I 
can  take  you  together.  And  if  you  would  let  me  make  a  picture  of 
the  old  house,  I  should  be  so  grateful.' 

The  young  woman  kept  her  eyes  on  him  in  a  way  that  rather 
embarrassed  him  ;  he  felt  as  if  she  read  the  word  '  gentleman '  through 
all  he  said. 

*  Oh,  I  don't  mind  your  taking  me  and  Polly,'  she  said  rather 
proudly ;  her  way  of  speaking  was  slightly  rustic,  but  not  in  the  least 
d^ree  unrefined, '  but  I  don't  know  why  you  should  care  to  do  the 
tumbledown,  rubbishy  old  place.' 

'  It  is  beautiful — a  perfect  picture,'  he  said  with  enthusiasm. 

'  It  may  look  like  a  picture  to-day,'  she  returned,  shrugging  her 
fihonldera, '  but  it  is  miserable  to  live  in,  I  know.     I  bate  it.' 

She  looked  round  with  a  sort  of  movement  of  repugnance — a  kind 
of  shudder  which  was  strangely  expressive.  Will  felt  instinctively 
that  she  had  been  unhappy  here.  A  shuffling  tread  behind  her  came 
nearer  over  the  path  Uttered  with  weeds  and  leaves,  and  an  old, 
foolish-looking,  weak-eyed  man  became  visible,  blinking  about  him 
and  dragging  one  foot  after  him  as  he  leant  heavily  on  two  sticks. 
He  made  a  blot  on  the  scene  and  disturbed  its  beauty. 

'  Who's  that,  Millicent  ? '  be  mumbled,  peering  at  the  young  man 
in  the  Panama  hat  and  faded  suit.  The  rattle  of  the  van  was  heard 
along  the  road. 

*  A  photographer,'  she  answered,  shortly.  <  Where's  Sarah  ?  has 
«he  come  back  F  * 

*  Yes,'  the  old  man  answered,  still  staring  and  blinking,  *  she's  a 
putting  tea  out  o'  doore.' 
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'  Shall  we  have  tea  before  we  are  taken  ? '  the  girl  asked,  for  in 
years  she  was  really  little  moie,  looking  up  at  WlQ  with  the  smile 
that  made  her  face  very  pleasant. 

'  Is  that  your  man  ?  Would  you  like  to  come  in  and  hare  a  drop 
of  tea?' 

Will  and  Ted  were  delighted.  They  followed  the  young  hostess 
inside  the  iron  gate  and  the  arch  of  white  clematis,  and  the  agreeable 
sight  appeared  of  a  table  laid  with  a  white  cloth  in  the  shade  on  a 
grass  plot  by  no  means  trim  and  tidy.  A  tall  thin  woman,  apparenUy 
ten  years  older  than  Millicent,  was  making  tea ;  a  great  dish  of  goose- 
berries stood  on  the  table,  a  huge  loaf,  and  a  plain  currant  cake.  The 
firm  looked  at  each  other  with  expressive  joy. 

*  This  is  my  sister,  Miss  Roberts,'  the  younger  woman  said,  in  her 
frank  rather  off-hand  way.  '  Sarah,  these  are  photographers  who  want 
to  take  us  and  the  house.  Will  you  give  them  some  tea  first  ?  Come, 
Polly,  let's  put  on  your  pinny.     Put  Grandfather's  chair.' 

Will  was  looking  about  for  the  husband,  the  owner  of  this  dila- 
pidated, picturesque  fannhouee,  this  handsome  young  woman,  and 
beautiful  rosy  child.  Probably  he  was  working  in  the  field.  He 
was  not  wanted  to  complete  the  picture.  Miss  Eoberts  had  a  keen, 
lather  stem  &ce,  but  an  honest  one,  and  a  voice  like  Millicent's — a 
good  voice,  frank  and  pleasant,  though  it  had  sharp  tones  in  it.  Will 
and  Ted  enjoyed  their  tea  and  talked  away  as  if  they  were  quite  at 
home.  This  was  their  way ;  the  only  mistake  they  made  was  that 
eometimes  they  forgot  their  part  and  were  themselves — and  I  need 
not  say  that  these  selves  were  well-to-do  young  men,  bom  to  a  very 
different  sphere  from  the  humble  travelhng  photographic  van. 

*  And  all  this  time  you  have  not  said  what  your  names  are,'  Miss 
Roberts  said  rather  sharply ;  '  but  whatever  they  may  be,  it's  not 
diffidult  to  guess  you  are  out  of  your  place  now.' 

'  Let  me  introduce  myself  and  partner,  before  we  begin  business,' 
Will  said,  getting  up  very  gravely  with  a  low  bow, '  and  really  we 
must  not  lose  this  afternoon  light,  ladies  I ' 

'  My  name  is  Will  Beauchamp,  travelling  artist  and  photographer, 
at  your  service,  Miss ;  this  very  toll  fellow,  who  sees  tarther  than  yon 
might  think,  judging  from  appearances,  is  Mr.  Edgar  Ward.  But  I 
must  ask  for  your  names  in  return  that  I  may  know  what  to  ent«r  the 
proofs  as,'  he  continued,  looking  at  Millicent. 

'  My  name  is  Frankland,'  she  answered  quickly  and  shortly. 

'  Come,  if  we  are  to  be  done,  let  us  get  it  over.' 

'  It's  a  horrid  thing  to  be  photographed,'  Sarah  remarked  drily, 
'  as  bad  as  a  dentist.     You  be  taken  with  the  child,  Milly.' 

'And  with  you  too,  Sarah.' 

*  Let  me  suggest  a  group,'  said  Will,  in  a  properly  deferential 
tone. 

*  What's  the  good  of  sticking  my  ugly  &ce  in  ? '  Sarah  demandedr 
in  an  undertone.     '  Who  wants  to  see  me  ? ' 

'  Or  me   either,  for  that  matter,'   the  younger  returned  in  thd 
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same  voice  vith  a  little  bitter  langh ;  then,  still  more  Binkiiig  her  tooes, 
she  went  on,  *  but  for  the  fiin  of  the  thing — let  it  be  you  and  me^ 
Sally,  and  the  child — ^not  Aim.' 

Will  had  ears  like  a  rabbit,  and  caught  the  vorde  and  the  glance 
at  the  old  man — ^he  thought  it  a  hard  glance,  almost  ouwomanly,  yet 
he  could  not  feel  that  Millicent  Frankland  was  unwomanly.  Her 
manner  with  the  child  was  deeply,  quietly  tender.  She  looked  such 
a  young  mother,  as  she  caught  up  the  little  one  with  one  swing  of  her 
vigorous  arms,  oiling  laughingly,  '  Now,  how  are  we  to  stand  ?  You 
must  make  a  beautiful  picture  of  Polly.' 

Will  posed  them  in  the  old  gateway,  pretty  much  as  they  were 
when  he  saw  them,  while  Longshanka  got  Uie  apparatus  ready.  First 
he  took  Millicent,  Sarah,  and  the  little  girl  together,  then  mother  and 
child  only,  then  a  separate  picture  of  each.  The  shadows  were  getting 
long  when  he  finished,  but  be  lingered  talking. 

*■  May  I  come  to-moirow  and  do  the  house  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yea,  if  you  like.    For  yourself^  not  me,'  she  added  quickly. 

*  Can  you  let  ,U8  see  those  ? ' 

<  Not  to  yoA^ — I  will  to-morrow.  We  are  going  to  sleep  at  the 
"  Chequers."     What  do  they  call  this  farm,  ma'am  ? ' 

'  The  Hill  Farm,  Hazebr.' 

'  The  village  is  Hazelor  P  What  a  nest  of  villages  there  are  about 
here.' 

'  I  suppose  there  ara  I  don't  know  much  about  other  parts.  I 
was  bom  and  bred  at  the  foot  of  this  hUl.  Have  you  been  travelling 
about  much  with  that  van  ? ' 

Will  fancied  there  was  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  ber  eyes  as  she  said 
this.  Had  she  found  him  out  ?  Her  manner  was  &ee  and  easy  enough, 
but  hardly  the  manner  that  the  mistress  of  a  &rmbouBe — though  a 
dilapidated  one — would  generally  adopt  with  an  itinerant  photo- 
grapher. 

*A11  the  summer.  Me  and  my  partner  stop  in  London  in  the 
winter  time,  mum.' 

'  Oh,  you  have  a  shop  in  London  ? ' 

*  Exactly  so.' 

*  It  must  be  rather  nice  strolling  about  Uie  country  this  weather.' 

*  Awfully  nice — especially  when  one  gets  a  good  subject,'  and  Will 
looked  up  &om  under  his  bat  at  her  in  a  rather  meaning  way. 
Millicent  returned  the  glance  with  a  sudden  assumption  of  ber  little 
baughty  manner  which  was  odd  and  simple,  though  not  without  its 
own  dignity.  She  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  and  then,juet  nodding, 
bade  him  good  evening,  took  Polly's  hand,  and  went  indoors. 

The  partners  packed  up  and  jogged  off  in  silence,  which  Ted 
broke. 

'  Gave  us  our  con^r^  pretty  decidedly  I  Youi^  woman's  got  a 
temper.' 

*  Is  her  husband  dead  ? '   WUl  asked  abruptly ;  '  if  not,  where 
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'  Gone  to  market.* 

'  iShe  was  in  black.' 

'  Not  bad  looking — picturesque  in  a  way.' 

'  Not  bad  looking  1 '  Will  repeated  indignantly.  Ted  looked  at 
him  through  his  spectacles  with  a  queer  smile.  '  Well,  1  should  say 
80.     Did  you  think  her  plain  ? ' 

*  I  think,  sir,'  the  other  retorted,  giving  a  violent  bang  to  the 
wooden  side  of  the  van,  to  emphasise  his  words, '  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  a  finer  specimen  of  young  womanhood,  pure  and  simple,  without 
an  art  or  an  affectation  I ' 

*  Oh  dear  1  oh  dear  1 '  groaned  the  Co.,  *  I  wish  we  hadn't  taken 
the  wrong  turning.  I  shall  have  to  tell  your  Ma  it  wasn't  my 
feulL' 

Will  did  not  say  any  more ;  he  was,  among  other  things,  a  very 
&ir  amateur  artist — if  he  had  not  been  blessed  or  cursed  with  a 
sufficient  fortune  he  might  have  been  a  very  good  professional  one — 
and  he  waa  painting  an  ideal  picture  within  liis  memory  of  the  tall 
young  woman  with  the  reddish  hair,  the  dark  eyes,  and  firm  but  not 
untender  cast  of  face,  firamed  in  by  the  Sowery  foliage  and  the  golden 
green  branches  of  the  overhanging  trees  which  kept  the  sunshine  from 
her  fair  glowing  skin.  He  had  a  vivid  fancy,  a  most  lively  imagina- 
tion— these  dangerous  gifts  were  kept  in  bounds  by  a  good  deal  of 
practical  conmion-sense,  but  sometimes,  in  summer  weather,  ran  riot, 
and  set  his  warm  heart  and  romantic  brain  working  on  all  sorts  of 
impossible  possibilities.  Life  seemed  to  him  very  sweet  that  July 
evening  when  the  hundred  scents  of  the  country  came  to  him,  carried 
by  the  lightest  and  warmest  of  west  winds.  All  uglinesses  of  the 
world,  all  tbe  jarring  elements  of  society  were  hidden  and  silent.  The 
earth  seemed  freshly  created,  and  to  the  ardent  young  man's  soul  it 
was  very  good. 

Will  had  no  difficulty  in  drawing  out  the  landlady  of  the '  Chequers,' 
a  buxom  widow  who  seemed  to  thrive  on  a  very  small  number  of 
guests.  She  was  ready  to  talk  by  the  yard  about  everyone  of  her 
neighbours,  and  the  oidy  trouble  was  to  keep  her  to  one  subject,  the 
one  that  interested  him. 

^  The  Hill  Farm  ?  Lor,  yes,  I  know  'em  ahl.  T'old  mon  is  getting 
silly,  he  never  was  very  bright,  and  he  has  drunk  what  little  wits  he 
ever  had  away.  Ah,  to  think  of  the  trouble  that  poor  young  thing 
has  had  first  and  last  1  Bless  you,  I  know  her  welL  I  nursed  her 
when  the  child  was  bom.  Her  husband  was  a  bad  lot,  if  ever  there 
was  one — he  took  her  in  with  his  soft  ways,  and  she  married  him  at 
nineteen.  She  was  a  minister's  daughter  over  at  Hillsborough,  fifteen 
miles  away ;  and  a  well  brought  up,  well  edicated  girl — ay,  and  hand- 
some too.  Well,  that  poor  girl  she  were  a  regular  victim  I  I<Vankland 
drank  like  a  fish,  and  wh^  the  drink  was  in  him,  he  was  more  like  a 
brute  than  a  man.' 

*Ib  he  dead  ?  '  Will  asked  abruptly. 

'Dead,  yes,  this  two  years,  thfuik  the  Lord.     He  was  found  on« 
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night  in  a  dit«ti,  and  after  be  was  took  home  he  had  what  they  call 
tiemenjous  delirium,  or  something  like  that,  and  infammation  of  the 
longs  atop  of  that.  Sarah,  her  sister,  came  to  help,  but  at  times  it 
took  two  men  to  bold  bim.  The  poor  thing  was  very  bad,  nervous 
like,  after  that  for  a  long  time,  but  she's  a  wonderful  lot  of  sperits  and 
courage  baa  Millicent  Frankland.  She  plucked  up  and  tried  to  keep 
the  &rm  together,  and  she  made  a  borne  for  that  wretched  old  father 
of  bis,  who  was  allers  a  drunken  good-for-nothing  like  bis  son,  and 
helped  to  take  her  in.  Ah,  dear  I  the  goings  on  as  Fve  seen  in  that 
bouse.  Allien  her  baby  was  only  three  days  old  and  she  as  weak  as 
a  kitten,  he  came  in  mad  drunk  one  day,  and  was  very  near  the 
-death  of  her — would  have  been  but  for  me.  Lor,  bow  the  poor 
thing  cried  and  clung  to  me.  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Long,"  says  she,  "  what  a 
pity  the  child  and  I  didn't  die !  Why  didn't  tbe  doctor  let  us  die 
together — it's  better  to  be  dead  than  have  a  broken  heart,"  says  she 
— poor  thing,  not  twenty  then  I  But  the  Lord  bad  mercy  on  her  and 
rid  her  of  the  fellow  who  broke  her  heart.  If  ever  there  was  a  worth- 
lees  lot,  that  Tom  Frankland  was  one — he  made  out  a  fine  tale  when 
he  was  after  Millicent,  and  they  were  simple  folk  and  took  it  all  for 
gospel.  But  it  wam't  many  weeks  after  she  was  married  afore  she 
found  him  out — drink,  drink,  drink — 'twas  bred  in  the  bone  with 
him — and  everything  about  the  farm  going  to  wrack  and  ruin  I  The 
good  Lord  only  knows  what  for  He  m^es  such  men — it  passes  %b — 
they  don't  seem  good  for  this  world  nor  the  neit.' 

The  night  was  too  beautiful  to  spend  much  of  it  in  bed.  Will 
Beauchamp  thought ;  he  sat  at  his  little  window  long  after  the  Ck>. 
was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  the  stiU,  scented  air  lightly 
touching  the  sleeping  fields  and  scarcely  moving  trees,  was  full  of 
vague  nhisperings  such  as  only  youth  bears.  The  incomplete  story 
of  Millicent  Frankland's  married  life  haunted  him  somehow,  as  did 
the  vision  of  her  careless  grace. 

The  next  day  the  phott^Taphic  van  made  its  way  again  to  the 
Hill  Farm,  and  the  views  of  the  place  and  of  the  people  were  made 
to  take  longer  than  shilling  photographs  ever  did  before.  The  thin 
nuisk  of  concealment  was  difficult  to  keep  up,  and  in  talk  gradually 
slipped  oflf,  and  Will  Beauchamp  forgot  to  be  very  different  trom  bis 
ordinary  self.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  help  about  the  farm  when 
the  ostensible  business  that  had  brought  him  thither  was  done,  and 
though  Sarah  looked  a  little  glum  and  disapproving,  MiUicent  after 
all  was  still  almost  a  girl,  and  found  it  hard  to  resist  a  pleasant  hour 
or  two  which  so  seldom  came  her  way. 

There  is  nothing  like  a  day  spent  ti^ether  in  the  country  for 
making  young  men  and  women  intimate,  and  this  girlish  widow  was 
of  a  frank  and  open  nature  which  harmonised  well  with  the  man  who 
had  kept  himself  curiously  natural  in  the  artificial  life  of  fashionable 
London.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  never  met  a  real  woman 
Wore,  just  as  nature  made  her ;  all  the  girls  of  his  old  set  by  con- 
trast seemed  insipid  and  tame. 
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Millicent  had  strong  opinions  and  a  resolute  will ;  she  might  have- 
heen  a  little  hard  but  for  a  warm  and  tender  heart  which  had  sur- 
vived  all  the  blowR  that  Fate  had  dealt  it.  She  could  still  laugh  and 
enjoy  life  though  she  had  suffered  so ;  but  the  laughter  sometimes 
gave  place  to  fits  of  depression  aod  almost  gloom — she  was  not  long- 
in  the  same  mood. 

It  happened  that  Bhe  and  Will  were  alone  together  after  she  had 
taken  him  to  inapeot  the  dairy,  about  which  he  professed  greab 
interest.  *  Of  all  lives  I  think  this  in  a  &nn  is  the  most  perfectly 
desirable,'  Will  said,  with  enthusiasm. 

Millicent  looked  at  him  with  rather  a  bitter  smile, 

'  That  just  shows  how  little  you  know  about  it,'  she  said,  in  her 
most  emphatic  voice;  'on  summer  days  like  this,  to  youwhojnat 
see  a  peep  of  it,  I  dare  say  it  seems  pleasant  enough.  If  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  keep  a  ruinous  concern  going  anyhow,  to  fight  oGT 
debt,  and  to  prop  it  up  from  all  falling  to  pieces,  you  wouldn't  think 
it  quite  so  pleasant.     Bad  seasons,  bad  maoagement,  no  money — ^my 

heart's  sick  at  times ''  she  broke  oflf  and  put  her  hand  suddenly  to- 

her  throat.  Will  saw  that  there  was  a  kind  of  spasm  in  it.  '  Ob^ 
how  I  have  suffered  here  ! '  she  went  on,  with  a  sudden  passion, '  how 
I've  struggled  I     And  I  must  give  in,  I  suppose,  before  long.' 

'  And  what  shall  you  do  then  P '  Will  asked,  unconscious  of  the 
tenderness  of  his  voice. 

'  God  knows,'  she  answered,  in  the  harsh  tone  of  suppressed 
feeling.  'Go  to  service,  if  I  could  bear  to  bring  myself  down.* 
After  a  pause  she  tried  to  laugh,  but  it  was  more  like  a  sob  than  a 
laugh.  '  Whatever  do  I  tell  you  for  I  I  haven't  known  you  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I  know  nothing  about  you.  What  are  you  after  all  T 
for  of  course  I'm  not  stupid  enough  to  swallow  your  pretence.' 

*  I'm  your  friend,  Mrs.  Frankland,  if  you'll  let  me  be.' 

*  But  that  isn't  a  trade,'  she  rejoin^,  colouring,  but  trying  to- 
laugh  it  oflf.     '  What  else  are  you  ? ' 

'  A  good  many  things — a  bit  of  an  artist.' 

'  A  gentleman  ? ' 

'  I  hope  so.' 

'  Ah,  well,  don't  take  to  farming,  whatever  you  do.  It's  a  trade 
that  has  gone  near  to  break  my  heart.     Among  other  things ' 

'  I  know,'  Will  said,  in  a  low,  moved  voice.  '  I  know  something 
aboiit  you,  and  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  I  feel.' 

'  I  suppose  Mrs.  Long  has  been  gossiping,'  Millicent  said,  half 
angrily ;  but  something  in  her  companion's  look  changed  her  mood^ 
her  eyes  fell,  she  grew  a  little  pate,  and  her  bosom  heaved.  She  said 
in  a  gentle  voice, '  Tm  proud,  and  I  don't  like  being  talked  about 
and  pitied ;  but  I  think  you  mean  well.  But  dont  say  any  more 
about  it  now.' 

But  when  Beauchamp  &  Co.  left  the  farm  and  wended  their  way- 
to  the  *  Chequers,'  Edward  Longshanks  remarked  drily  enough,  *  [ 
suppose  you  mean  to  push  on  to-morrow,  old  man  ^ ' 
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'  No,  I  don't,'  Will  replied,  shortly  and  defiantly.  '  I  like  this 
place.    Where  tie  deuce  is  the  hurry  to  get  on  ? ' 

'  Mm.  Beauchamp  might  be  able  to  tell  you,  if  she  were  here.' 

<  She  isn't  here,  and  I  suppose  I'm  my  own  master  ? ' 

*0h,  certainly.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  interfere  if  you  want  to 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.' 

'  It's  easy  to  be  wise  for  other  people.  But  I  have  no  iateotioQ 
of  being  a  fool.  Anyway,  T  mean  to  stay  over  to-morrow.  There  is 
a  sketch  I  want  to  get.' 

Mr.  Ward  made  no  further  remarks ;  he  was  of  a  calm  and  philo~ 
aophical  temper,  and  could  quietly  stand  by  and  look  on  when  any 
little  drama  of  real  life  was  performed  under  his  spectacles. 

Will  Beauchamp  managed  to  find  so  many  sketches  near  the  Iff  ill 
Farm,  which  had  to  be  done,  that  the  one  day  more  lengthened  itself 
indefinitely,  and  Ted  found  the  homely  '  Chequers '  so  superior  to 
most  of  the  humble  bostebies  they  had  geneially  been  obliged  to 
put  up  with,  that  he  only  feebly  objected  to  the  prolonged  stay  on 
the  hill  dde.  It  was  too  hot  to  make  a  fuss,  and  Will  was  a  fellow 
who  always  would  have  his  own  way,  even  if  that  way  consiBted  in 
'running  his  head  against  a  post,'  as  Mr,  Ward  expressed  it.  If  he 
would  flirt  with  the  handsome  young  widow,  he  must. 

Ted  wa£  awaked  one  night  by  a  vigorous  shaking  and  an  im- 
petuous voice  calling  in  bis  ear. 

*  (}et  up  and  come  along ;  there's  some  ricks  burning,  I  believe, 
at  tlie  Hill  Farm,     Wake  up  and  make  haste.' 

It  took  some  time  to  get  any  idea  impressed  iu  Ted's  sleepy 
brain,  but  he  followed  in  the  steps  of  bis  impetuous  partner,  who 
tore  off  at  wild  speed  iu  the  direction  of  the  flare.  All  the  inbahi- 
tauts  of  the  £irm  were  out,  and  all  the  neighbours,  but,  as  usual, 
balf  of  them  had  lost  their  heads  and  were  worse  than  useless. 
Will's  rapid  glance  at  once  discovered  the  tall  figure  of  the  young 
mistress  with  tbat  of  her  sister  hard  at  work  with  buckets  of  water, 
and  Millicent's  voice,  sounding  very  different  from  what  he  had 
heard  it  before,  was  giving  orders  with  masculine  decision — orders 
that  the  stupid  gaping  rustics  were  slow  to  obey.  '  You  idiots  I '  she 
said  at  last,  fiiirly  stamping  with  passion, '  don't  you  see  every  rick  I 
have  will  go  ?  Can't  one  of  you  be  some  use  ? '  and  turning,  she 
saw  Will  ipi^Iring  his  way  swiftly  to  her.  '  Oh,  that's  right,'  she  cried, 
her  face  changing  as  be  set  at  once  to  work  with  the  skill  of  a 
trained  mind, '  yoall  help  me.' 

But  though  he  did  what  he  could,  the  fire  was  not  easy  to  subdue, 
and  water  was  scarce.  The  ricks  burned  away  in  spite  of  all  that 
they  could  do. 

'  Are  they  insured  F '  Will  asked  her,  rapidly,  as  he  passed  on 
backet  after  bucket.     She  shook  her  head, 

'  No,     My  husband  let  the  money  drop.     It  means  just  ruin.' 

'Look!  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  for  that  comer  of  the  roof;  if  it 
catches,  the  house  will  too :  we  must  attend  to  that  first.' 
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*  The  house  ! '  she  cried,  soddenly  losiiig  all  her  calm.  '  The 
child  Ib  in  it  I '  and  without  another  word  she  darted  o£F.  Will 
stayed  to  set  everyone  at  work  on  the  dangerous  comer  where  the 
ricks  were  close  to  the  thatch  of  the  outhuildiogs  abutting  the  form- 
house,  and  then  he  ran  after  her.  He  met  bar  at  the  door  with  the  \ 
child  on  her  breast.  Their  eyes  met,  here  were  wide  open  and  shining 
with  escitement,  her  golden  hair  streamed  behind  her,  her  dress  whs 
in  disorder.  Will  thought,  at  that  moment,  that  she  looked  strangely 
and  irresistibly  beautiful ;  his  heart  yearned  to  her,  and  the  new, 
fierce,  subtle  passion,  such  as  in  all  his  life  he  had  not  felt,  thrilled 
through  his  veins  like  fire. 

'  You  have  the  child  safe  ? '  he  said,  in  a  strange  voice,  and  hold- 
ing out  his  arms  to  take  it.  '  Let  me  take  her,  she  is  heavy  for 
yoa.' 

■  No,  ril  keep  her ;  you  are  helping  me  so  well.  Eut  never  mind 
anything  now  I  have  the  child,  it  may  all  go.  Nothing  can  save  me 
from  ruin.' 

'  Yes,  /  can.     /  will  save  you,  MiUicent.' 

He  took  hold  of  her,  embracing  her  and  the  little  one  at  once. 
She  started  from  him,  trembling,  and  her  eyes  searched  his  face  with 
a  sort  of  terror.  '  Let  me  go.  What  do  you  mean  ?  Do  you  know 
what  you  are  doing  ?  Are  you  mad  to  stop  me  now  to  talk  like  this, 
at  such  a  time  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I'll  let  you  go,'  he  said,  suddenly  calming  down  ;  '  it  can 
wait.  I'll  work  for  you  till  I  drop.  And  we  shall  save  the  house  at 
least.' 

He  turned  and  ran  away,  and  for  a  few  moments  Millicent  stood 
where  he  had  left  her,  in  a  kind  of  bewildered  maze,  holding  the 
child  tight  and  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts. 

The  house  was  saved,  but  the  ricks  were  destroyed.  No  one  was 
hurt  except  old  Frankland,  who  had  been  tumbling  about  in  a  stupid 
state,  half  asleep  and  half  dazed  with  his  nightly  potations.  He 
managed  to  fall  down  and  break  his  1^  in  the  confusion,  and  so  add 
to  his  daughter-in-law's  trouble  by  another  item.  He  was  one  of 
those  hopeless  people  who  are  never  any  good  to  anyone,  but  deci- 
dedly the  reverse.  And  if,  as  seemed  likely,  he  was  not  to  rise  again 
iirom  his  bed,  there  was  no  one  to  regret  it. 

Will  went  back  to  the '  Chequers '  at  dawn,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  sleep  and,  soon  after  sunrise,  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  ^e 
disaster.  The  place  looked  desolate  enough,  with  the  smouldering 
rick  falling  into  mere  heaps  of  dry  ashes,  the  gates  and  fences  broken 
down  and  pools  of  water  everywhere.  Will  came  upon  the  mistress 
of  the  forlorn  looking  homestead  as  she  stood  alone  and  glanced  with 
quiet  sadness  over  the  devastation  of  her  domain.  As  she  turned 
and  faced  him,  her  pale  cheeks  flushed  and  her  lips  trembled  for  all 
her  efforts  to  be  calm.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  forget  that  little 
episode  of  the  strange  night. 
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'  It  looks  dreary,  doesn't  it  ? '  ahe  said  as  he  took  her  hand  and 
kept  it.  '  I  don't  believe  I've  thanked  you  yet  for  the  trouble  you 
had  -with  my  unfortunate  rioke.  You  saved  the  house  at  any  rate 
&om  going  too.' 

'Never  mind  that.  I  never  worked  before  so  gladly.  Yes,  it 
does  look  dreeiry.     Does  it  pain  you  much  to  see  it  ? ' 

*  Not  80  very  much ;  it  is  only  hastening  what  I  knew  must  come. 
It's  been  a  hard  struggle  to  keep  my  head  above  water,  and  now  it's 
come  to  an  end.  I  must  sell  everything,  pay  what  I  can,  and  b^n 
a&esh.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  how  to  begin  ? ' 

She  tried  to  bngh.  '  Much  you  know  about  it  I  I  am  only  sure 
I've  got  to  work.' 

'  But  shall  I  tell  you  the  way  I  want  you  to  b^in  in  P     And  the 
place  ?' 
'  Well  ? ' 

He  took  her  suddenly  into  his  arms  and  pressed  her  to  his  breast. 
She  struggled  to  get  free. 

'  How  dare  you  ?     Let  me  go,  sir.' 

'  I  want  you — here.  I  want  you  to  begin  life  again,  with  me. 
it  shall  not  be  so  hard  a  life  as  it  has  been,  darling.  I'll  make  it 
very  happy  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  hash,  hush.  You  don't  know  what  you  are  saying — ^it  ia 
madness — folly.  We  know  nothing  of  each  other.  You  are  beside 
yourself.' 

*  I  know  that  I  love  you.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  have  fellen 
madly  in  love  with  you,  Millicent.  And  I  can  teach  yon  in  time  to 
love  me.  Come,  I  wont  frighten  you.  I  won't  hurry  you.  Sit 
down  here  by  me,  and  Til  tell  you  just  exactly  who  and  what  I  am. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  am,  I  hope,  a  gentleman  and  an  honourable 
one,  and  I  would  die  rather  than  hurt  or  injure  you.  Let  me  have 
your  hand ;  you  need  not  shrink  from  me,  indeed  you  need  not.' 

Millicent  yielded  so  far  as  to  let  him  seat  her  f  atly  on  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  and  she  left  her  cold  and  tremblir  hand  in  his  clasp,  as 
be  told  her  in  a  few  quiet  words  the  plain  state-  ant  of  his  position  and 
his  way  of  life.  Then,  after  a  short  silence,  si  said  in  a  broken  voice : 
*  So  you  are  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  and  you  have  a  fortune, 
and  friends  who  think  a  great  deal  of  you  I  Well,  now,  how  much 
do  you  know  about  me  and  mine  ?  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
Wealeyan  minister,  not  well  educated  nor  anything  like  a  lady 
bom.  I  am  the  widow  of  a  poor  fermer — who — who — who  wasn't 
a  good  man,  and  who  dragged  me  through  the  dirt.  I  have  had  a 
terrible  time  of  it,  and  it's  no  wonder  Tve  got  coarse  and  hard  with 
it.  I  should  never  make  a  real  lady,  and  you  would  be  ashamed  of 
me ;  all  your  friends  would  think  that  I'd  disgraced  you.  I've  got  a 
child  and  my  husband's  father  dependent  on  me  ;  I've  some  humble 
relations  whom  I  never  mean  to  give  up.     You've  known  me  a  few 
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days — do  yon  see,  now,  what  a  lidicolous  thing  this  is  ?  Go  away, 
and  forget  it — and  me — it'll  be  iar  your  wisest  plan.  You  mean 
well  by  me,  I  know ;  I  do  believe  you  are  a  good  man,  but  that's  all 
the  more  reason  why  I  should  not  spoil  your  life,  and  I  tell  yon,  I 
never,  never  will ! ' 

As  she  spoke  these  last  words,  she  broke  out  into  bysterioal  sob- 
bing, tore  her  hand  from  his  and  put  both  over  her  fece.  Her  whole 
strong,  fine,  young  frame  shook  with  passionate  sobs.  Will  put  his 
arm  round  her,  in  epite  of  her  resistance,  and  held  her  close  against 
bis  heart. 

'  I  will  TieveT  give  it  up,*  he  said,  in  a  strong  voice ;  '  I  believe  in 
love  at  first  sight.  I  can't  reason  about  it,  I  only  feel  it.  If  you 
made  me  go  away,  I'd  come  back.  Every  word  you  say  makes  me 
more  determined  to  have  you.  Do  you  think  I  waTtf  you  to  give  up 
your  friends,  to  care  less  for  your  child  ?  I'm  not  a  snob.  I  honour 
you  for  your  feeling  for  them ;  I  honour  your  past — ^you  are 
neither  coarse  nor  hard,  but  a  noble,  sweet  woman.  I  will  fill  your 
life  with  sunshine,  I  will  make  what  you  have  suffered  seem  like  a 
bad  dream.  I  don't  mean  to  marry  to  please  my  friends,  but  to 
suit  myself.  I  am  no  boy.  Look  here,  as  you  say  it  is  qiuc^  work ; 
if  you  haven't  had  time  to  know  me,  but  if  you  will  give  me  hope, 
I'll  give  you  time.  We  will  wait  six  months,  and  ^en,  when  you 
know  that  I  am  to  be  trusted,  you  will  see  whether  you  can  care  for 
me  or  not.  Look  in  my  &ce,  Mlllicent,  and  see  for  yourself  whether 
I  am  in  earnest.' 

She  raised  her  head,  and  their  eyes  met  full — clear  honest  eyes 
both — that  found  nothing  to  shrink  from  in  the  long  mutual  gaze. 
Sweetness  came  into  the  woman's  face,  and  a  soft  answer  to  the  love 
in  his.  Then,  before  either  shaped  the  thought,  their  lips  met.  But 
Millicent  drew  back  with  a  burning  fece.  *  Oh  I  I  ought  not  [  It  is 
very  wrong.     I  was  forgetting.' 

'  Forget  again  then,  sweet.' 

'No,  no,  I  am  in  earnest.  Listen  to  me.  Mr.  Beauchamp,  you 
are  very  good.  I  am  not  ungrateful.  I  do  not  dislike— you,  but  I 
won't  marry  you  to  be  looked  down  on.  I  won't  enter  a  feonily  that 
is  ashamed  of  having  me.' 

*  Now  listen  to  itie,  you  proud,  fierce  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you 
this.  Will  you  marry  me,  if  my  mother  comes  herself  to  make 
friends  with  you  ? ' 

Millicent  looked  at  him,  and  her  lips  parted  involuntarily  into  a 
smile.     '  Perhaps — if — but  she  won't  do  that.' 

'  We  will  see.' 

About  breakfast  time  Mr.  Beauchamp  calmly  announced  to  his 
companion  that  the  partnership  must  dissolve,  as  urgent  business 
called  him  at  once  to  his  &mily.  More  than  this  Ted  could  not  dis- 
cover. Mr.  Beauchamp  left  his  former  partner  with  the  van  to  wander 
where  his  fancy  took,  abruptly  abandoned  his  romantic  life,  and  re- 
turned to  civiliaatioa  and  railways  with  a  base  fickleness  and  inoon- 
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sistencj  wlilcb  dlBgnsted  liis  friend  and  the  sharer  of  the  f<:»rtuiie8  of 
the  van. 

Millicent  Frankland  kept  her  secret ;  no  ODe,  not  even  Sarah, 
knew  anything  of  that  momentous  interview  by  sunrise  amongst  the 
ashes  of  the  rickB.  She  set  to  work  steadily  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
her  situation,  and  she  tried  hard  to  believe  that  Wilfred  Beauchamp 
had  thought  better  of  his  folly,  and  bad  returned  to  his  ways  which 
were  not  her  ways  ;  and  that  he  and  she  should  meet  no  more.  But 
tfae  idyll  of  those  summer  days  was  obstinate  in  refusing  to  be  for- 
gotten ;  her  fancy  would  wander  to  the  one  only  romantic  episode  of 
her  life.  She  had  never  really  been  in  love  with  Tom  Frankland, 
and  a  very  few  days  of  the  hard  reality  of  her  married  life  had  killed 
any  lingering  affection  that  had  survived  his  courtship.  Will  was  a 
man  of  a  new  world  to  her,  one  that  sbe  could  not  but  admire,  and 
whom  it  was  difficult  not  to  love.  The  memory  of  bis  briefly  tender 
wooing  made  a  secret  sweetness  in  her  heart  and  touched  everything 
with  a  new  light.  Millicent  was  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  her  own 
imaginings,  but  she  still  lingered  on  them. 

One  day  she  was  in  the  dairy  skimming  cream,  with  her  fine  arnas 
bare  above  the  elbow,  and  her  sun-bonnet  on  her  head,  when  Sarah 
came  to  her,  in  great  bewilderment. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Milly  ?  here's  that  photographing  man  come, 
and  a  lady  with  him — a  handsome  old  lady  with  powdery  sort  of  white 
hair  and  bright  dark  eyes — she's  asking  for  you.' 

'  111  come,'  Millicent  said,  putting  down  her  skimmer ;  '  see  to 
this  for  me,  Sally.' 

For  a  moment  she  thought  of  running  npstain  and  putting  on  her 
black  silk,  but  the  next  she  held  up  her  proud  young  head. 

'  I  won't !  m  go  as  I  am — tbey  shan't  see  me  under  false  pre- 
tences,' 

And  she  went  straight  into  the  parlour  in  her  clean  hoUand  dress 
and  apron,  with  her  sun-bonnet  in  her  hand.  Will  was  standing  by 
the  window,  Mrs.  Beauchamp  sitting  on  the  sofa,  watching  the  door 
with  a  ratber  heightened  colour  and  very  anxious  eyes.  She  was 
very  Uke  Will,  and  had  a  bright,  high-bred,  eager,  handsome  face. 
He  was  her  idol ;  for  bis  sake  she  had  swallowed  her  pride,  tried  to  con- 
ceal her  little  mortification,  and  had  consented  to  the  hard  condition 
be  had  imposed  upon  her  love.  She  drew  a  long  breath  when  the  door 
opened  and  Millicent  came  in  with  an  air  of  forced  calm,  which  ill- 
concealed  the  tremulous  anxiety  of  her  mind.  Will  thought  she 
Jooked  like  a  disguised  princess  with  her  natural,  unstudied,  noble 
grace,  but  Will  was  in  love,  and  a  poor  judge.  Whatever  his  mother 
thought,  her  face  cleared,  and  a  certain  relief  came  into  it.  Millicent 
dared  not  look  at  him ;  she  felt  all  her  courage  would  vanish  if  she  met 
his  ardent  eyes ;  but  she  knew,  all  the  while,  exactly  how  he  looked. 
Mrs.  Beauchamp  came  forward  to  meet  her. 

*  Yon  see  Will  has  brought  me,  Mrs.  Frankland,'  she  said  in  her 
sweet,  refined  tones : '  be  wants  his  mother  to  make  friends  with  the 
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l&d;  he  has  choseo.  I  don't  think  I  ever  thwarted  him  yet ;  he  hae 
been  the  dearest  boy  to  me,  and  I  try  always  to  love  what  he  loves. 
I  hope  we  shall  be  Mends.' 

<  It  is  so  good,  so  good  of  you  to  come,'  Millicent  faltered  out  as 
lamp  took  hei  hand;  all  her  calmness  forsook  her  at  so 
eting.    '  I  haxdly  beliered  you  would  be  so  kind.    I  am 
,  indeed.' 
I  thinks  you  are.' 

t  glanced  at  him,  only  for  a  moment,  but  long  enough  to 
in  his  eyes.  The  sudden  fulness  of  joy,  of  t^der  grati- 
flooded  her  whole  soul,  overpowered  her  as  few  of  her 
ever  done. 

mchamp  understood  her  as  she  tried  to  say  something,  but 
oake  her  words  articulate.  She  knew  that  she  meant  to 
turn  for  all,  and  love  answering  to  love.  She  kissed  the 
thed  her  with  the  tender  tact  of  a  true  lady,  and,  taking 
band,  put  it  into  Will's. 

ust  wait,'  she  said  smiling.  *  You  must  wait  till  you  know 
letter,  you  foolish  romantic  children,  but  I  &ncy  yon  do 
change  your  minds.  And  if  it  ever  comes  about,  you 
the  van  again  for  next  summer,  Wilfred,  and  take  some- 
\  you  in  place  of  poor  Ted.     It  will  be  a  new  idea  for  a 
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The  Failure  op  Protection  in  the 
United  States. 

rERE  are  Free-traders  and  Free-traders.  Many  men  are  Free- 
traders because  thej  know  Free-trade  to  be  beat ;  more  men  are 
BO  because  tliey  think  it  to  be  best ;  most  men  are  bo  because  they  be- 
lieve iu  their  chosen  teachers.  These  two  latter  classes  are,  indeed, 
imbued  to  the  backbone  witli  the  idea  that  Free-trade  means  wealth 
and  prosperity ;  but  at  certain  seasoUB  they  become  the  unwilling 
victims  of  most  awkward  questionings  both  from  within  and  without. 
Members  of  Parliament  have  been  found  to  ask  such  qaestions ;  and, 
in  the  '  Times '  a '  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Bright  ou  Protection '  figures  with 
strange  frequency.  These  letters  are  almost  invariably  in  answer  to 
the  evident^  if  cleverly  concealed  question,  '  If  Free-trade  be  all  you 
say,  how  is  it  that  the  United  States  flourish  so  under  a  r^ime  of  Pro- 
tection?' This  question  implies  either  a  sad  lack  of  detailed  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  interrogator,  or  a  criminal  expectation  of  such 
a  &iling  on  the  part  of  his  victim.  It  is  my  present  purpose  to  put 
forward  the  plain  matter-of-fact  rejoinder  to  this  specious  question. 

Such  an  investigation  has  a  present  and  particular  value  to  that 
incidentally  it  elucidates  problems  of  the  Brst  importance  to  our  own 
brmers  and  landowners,  no  less  than  to  our  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters. The  supply  of  the  English  market  with  wheat  and  meat ; 
the  supply  of  the  United  States  market  (a  vast  market,  embracing 
such  items  as  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  one  hundred 
thousand  miles  of  rails  that  will  soon  be  'in  work'  in  the  States) ; 
the  existence  and  growth  of  manufactories  of  various  kinds  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic — these  and  others  are  all  problems  occurring 
in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  problems  of  the  first  moment  to 
all  thinking  Englishmen. 

And,  as  the  whole  question  centres  in  the  effects  of  Protection 
on  'young  communities,'  both  in  r^^d  to  their  revenues  and  their 
industries,  these  investigations  must  necessarily  deal  with  matters  of 
primary  interest  to  the  statesmen  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  own  self-governing  colonies. 

These  inquiries  range  themselves  under  several  heads :  (i)  How  far 
is  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  connected  with  the  prevailing 
policy  of  Protection  ?  (ii)  How  far  has  Protection  succeeded  in  set- 
ting up  native  manufactures?  (iii)  How  far  has  Protection  suc- 
ceeded in  supplying  funds  to  the  reveniie?  (iv)  How  about  this 
Protection  in  the  future  ? 

(1)  ffoK  far  is  the  froaperiiy  of  ike  United  Siaien  connected 
mih  the  poUcy  of  Protection  ? — This  first  question  lands  us  at  once 
among  the  circumstances  that  combine  to  bring  prosperity  to  the 
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United  States ;  and  if  we  look  in  vain  among  these  for  the  influence 
of  Protection,  it  may  surprise  the  thoughtless  into  attention  to  facts, 
but  it  will  in  no  wise  run  counter  to  the  convictions  of  those  who  know. 

Protection  may  be  defined  as  the  interference  by  a  Govemtnent 
with  the  influx  of  commodities  produced  in  other  States  in  order  to 
serve  certain  ends  in  regard  to  its  own  industries.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  Protection  affects  a  country  by  the  means  of  its  imports; 
and  in  judging  of  the  causes  of  prosperity  in  different  States,  Protec- 
tion will  avail  as  a  factor  in  proportion  to  the  comparative  impor- 
tance of  the  imports.  For  instance,  the  British  Isles  import  annu- 
ally au  equivalent  of  i  \i.  per  head  of  population  ;  the  United  States 
import  annually  but  2I.  per  head.  Thus,  in  the  United  States  the 
direct  effect  of  a  policy  of  Protection  on  prosperity  (for  or  against)  is 
only  one-flfth  what  it  would  be  in  England. 

Eut  this  minimised  influence  of  Protection  is  further  lessened  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  eminently  an  underpeopled,  unde- 
veloped country.  This  fact,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  ouce  the  basis  of 
this  prosperity  and  the  more  than  sufficient  antidote  to  the  action  of 
Protection. 

Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  recent  high-pressure  development 
of  the  industry  of  supplying  food  to  Europe.  For  some  years  past 
t^s  tillage  and  pasturage  of  the  prairie  has  produced  an  enormotis 
surplus  of  food  supplies.  These  would  have  been  mere  valueless 
commodities,  or  rather  would  not  have  been  produced  at  all  in  such 
quantities,  but  for  the  fact  that  cheap  means  of  transit  happened  to 
coexist  to  convey  this  surplus  to  European  and  other  markets.  Thus 
it  became  wealth,  and  was  used  in  great  measure  to  repay  other 
nations  some  of  the  capital  they  had  advanced  to  render  such  things 
possible.  Of  the  total  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  nearly 
one-half  consists  of  this  food  surplus.  It  is  thus  evident  that  this 
production  alone  of  food  from  virgin  soil — supplying  as  it  does  the  first 
necessaries  of  the  large  home  market,  and  paying  for  two-thirds  of  what 
the  nation  buys  abroad — is  accountable  for  a  major  portion  of  the 
prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  United  States. 

But  if  to  this  food  surplus  we  added  the  exports  of  '  raw  mate- 
rials ' — of  cotton,  minerals,  and  so  forth — we  shall  account  for  at  least 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  annual  exports  from  the  United  States  with- 
out trenching  in  the  least  on  the  domain '  fostered '  by  Protection.  It 
is  then  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
depends  on  industries  that  have  no  cause  whatever  to  thank  Pro- 
tection. 

These  industries,  however,  are  rapidly  discovering  cause  for  curses 
and  not  thanks.  Farmers  find  the  high  tariff  raise  the  prices  of  all 
agricultural  tools  and  implements;  millers  complain  of  the  hig'h 
cost  of  machinery  for  mills ;  carriers  of  the  high  prices  of  the  metal 
work  for  elevators  and  for  railways.  Experience  is  proving  that 
duties  which  protect  one  class  necessarily  injure  all  others.  The 
train  of  cause  and  effect  runs  in  the  well-known  circle.     Each  maau- 
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fecttirer  finds  that,  though  the  duties  that  protect  him  are  said  to  be 
Tiltimatel;  paid  b;  the  consumer,  nevertheless  the  ooosumer  has  his 
natural  revenge  in  that  everything  the  manufacturer  uses  or  con- 
sumes in  the  process  is  enhanced  in  price.  Pressing  its  way  to  the 
£ront,  we  now  find  the  natural  rejoinder,  '  Ciii  bono  ? ' 

It  is  no  long  task  to  show  that  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  exists  in  spite  of,  and  not  because  of,  Protection.  And  thi? 
is  BO  even  when  no  mention  has  been  made  of  the  most  important 
&ct  in  connection  with  this  prosperity.  Too  seldom  do  we  remember 
that  absolute  Free-trade  has  been  long  and  firmly  established  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  that  it  exerts  an  influence  many  many 
times  greater  than  that  exerted  by  Protection.  Free-trade  reigns 
absolute  and  supreme  within  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  fact  writers  and  speakers  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic  are  too 
apt  to  overlook.  The  full  import  of  this  fact  is  seen  when  we  re- 
member that  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  already  numbering 
fifty  millions,  only  imports  from  abroad  one  quarter  of  the  value  of 
goods  that  the  thirty-three  millions  of  the  British  Isles  import.  And 
the  vast  and  important  home  maTket  of  so  very  large  and  so  very 
self-dependent  a  population  is  regulated  entirely  on  prindples  of 
abaoltUe  Wee-trade. 

The  importance  of  this  fact  is  all  the  more  evident  if  we  remem- 
ber that  the  United  States  is  about  as  large  as  Europe,  but  with 
only  one-seventh  of  the  population.  We  have  indeed  a  territory 
equalling  Europe  in  extent  and  in  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
duct. But  properly  to  picture  the  case  we  must  sweep  out  of  Europe 
all  the  English,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedes,  Germans,  Russians,  Austiioos, 
Italians,  Swiss,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Turks,  and  then  distri- 
bute and  settle  over  the  whole  area  of  Europe  the  population  of 
France  and  Belgium  only.  The  British  Isles  would  proportionally 
receive  about  the  population  of  London  to  work  up  their  prolific 
resources,  their  mines,  their  pastures,  their  fertile  soib,  their  ores, 
their  fisheries,  and  so  forth.  Then,  if  we  add  to  such  distribution 
of  population  perfect  freedom  of  interchange  of  products  all  over  this 
Europe,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  United  States  at 
tbe  present  day.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  Cobden's  disciples  to 
extend  Free-trade  over  Europe.  Our  American  cousins  have  long  ^;o 
and  definitively  established  Free-trade  over  an  area  equalling  that  of 
Europe. 

It  will  be  immediately  evident  that  the  prosperity  that  ensues  in 
the  United  States  will  be  due  to  this  freedom  of  exchange  and  this 
comparative  paucity  of  people  engaged  in  the  highly  profitable  task 
of  developing  vast  virgin  resources.  Of  a  truth,  so  &r  as  its  pro- 
sperity is  concerned,  the  United  States  is  a  glaring  instance  of  the 
lugh  economic  value  of  Free-trade.  In  the  United  States  we  have 
a  group  of  communities,  large  and  small,  young  and  old,  underpeopled 
and  fully  peopled,  and  with  every  variety  of  human  and  natural  forces, 
all  boond  one  to  anothet  in  the  fertilising  bonds  of  Free-trade. 
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Such  ie  the  pioeperity  of  the  United  States  ;  such  the  foundatioDS 
of  this  prosperity.  Protection,  influencing  only  by  means  of  a  com- 
paratively  insi^ificant  import  trade,  is  but  a  weakly  drag  on  this 
prosperity,  which  thus  rests  in  reality,  both  in  regard  to  home  con- 
sumption and  to  export,  on  Adam  Smith's  *  plenty  and  cheapness  of 
good  land,'  coupled  with  perfect  freedom  of  excbaoge  over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  good  land.  Protection  in  the  United  St^«8 
occupies  an  altogether  subordinate  position  as  a  direct  factor  for  or 
against  this  prosperity ;  and  there  is  forc«  enough  at  the  present,  in 
the  development  of  the  splendid  virgin  resources  of  this  partially 
peopled  Free-trade  continent,  to  induce  prosperity  in  spite  of^  but  not 
in  consequence  of.  Protection. 

(ii)  Utyw  far  has  Protection  succeeded  in  developing  native 
manufacturea  J — In  disposing  of  this  second  question  we  ure  faced 
at  the  Tciy  threshold  by  the  &ct  that  the  genesis  of  manufoctures  in 
the  United  States  occurred  under  exceptionally  favourable  auspioes. 
Gold  and  other  populating  magnets  had  attracted  across  the  Atluitio 
swarms  of  emigrants  from  Eiuope.  A  very  large  percentage  of  these 
were  skilled  mechanics  and  manufacturing  hands,  and  these  were, 
naturally,  the  men  of  highest  spirit  and  energy  in  their  various 
callings/  Thus  the  States  had  simply  to  utilise,  and  not  to  create  or 
,  even  to  introduce,  the  best  skill,  traditions,  and  experience  of  the 
old  world  manu&cturers.  And  there  soon  came  about  a  geneisl 
willingness  on  the  part  of  these  immigrants  to  revert  to  their  old 
callings  as  opportunity  oSered ;  for  the  new  toils  of  unwonted  agri- 
culture, or  the  disheartening  failures  on  multitudinous  dummy  gold 
fields,  gave  fresh  prominence  tememories  of  former  more  lucrative  and 
more  satisfactory  work.  Manuiactures  were  engrained  in  the  people 
before  arrival.  These  habits  and  traditions  of  work  needed  only 
time  for  their  reappearance  ;  but  this  reappearance  was  hastened  by 
the  curious  self-sacrifice  of  all  other  interests  in  &vour  of  these 
manu&cturers. 

And  yet^  if  we  look  to  the  surrouudings  of  the  manu&cteries  of 
the  United  States,  we  see  at  once  that  their  very  life  is  closely  bound 
up  with  the  existence  of  undeveloped  virgin  resotmses.  When  bad 
times  come  and  consumptive  demand  wanes,  then  short  time  or 
stoppage  of  mills,  and  so  forth,  merely  throws  more  human  enetgy 
into  the  opening  up  of  unbroken  agricultural  areas.  A  great  increase 
in  agricultural  output  is  the  result,  and,  provided  a  market  be  found 
for  this,  a  recuperative  force  is  at  once  set  in  motion  which  shrouds 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  artificially  supported  mills  and  factories 
are  not  in  unison  with  the  true  life  of  the  community.  And,  in  ad- 
dition, the  ready  supply  of  food  oSered  ty  virgin  soil  does  away 
with  any  risk  of  actual  starvation. 

In  spite  of  these  manifest  '  natiu^al '  advantages,  we  nevertheless 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  noterious  &ct  that  in  bad  times  there  is  more 
actual  distress  in  those  manufacturing  districts  than  in  those  of 
crowded  but  Free-trade  England.     The  special  reason  of  this  is  that 
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bad  times  prevent  prodactioD  at  profits ;  and  that  althongh  man  can 
cease  beinj;  a  producer  fot  a  time,  he  can  only  cease  beinga  constimer 
by  leaving  this  world.  And  it  is  on  man  as  a  consumer  that  Protec- 
tion preeses  with  so  heavy  a  hand.  So  far  as  Protection  has  any  effect 
in  America,  it  enhances  the  price  of  everything  to  the  consumer,  and 
this  forces  the  manufacturer,  capitalist,  and  workman  alike  to  suffer 
more  than  need  be  when  bad  times  force  him  to  stand  by  in  idleness  as 
a  producer. 

And  again,  in  prosperous  times  American  manu&cturers  enjoy 
veiy  considerable  advantages — not  becaase  of  Frotection,but  because  of 
this  wealth  of  virgin  resources.  A  great  store  of  provisions  and  of  raw 
material  is  readily  amassed ;  and  the  demand  of  prosperous  times 
readily  converts  this  into  wealth.  The  workers  on  Uiis  raw  material 
reinforce  willingly  that  class  of  consumers  who  are  lavish  and  extrava- 
gant in  their  expenditure.  This  style  of  improvident  consumption 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  a  marked  feature  in  the  United  States 
whenever  eras  of  prosperity  set  in ;  and  it  is  a  style  which  is  always 
above  paying  heed  to  the  fact  that  prices  are  so  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
incubus  of  any  particular  commercial  policy.  Home  consumption  b^ 
comes  thus  specially  brisk,  even  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  decrease  in 
exports.  And  so  an  important  but  artificial  and  unwholesome  stimulus 
is  given  to  the  protected  industries  which  completely  shrouds  the  evil 
results,  to  the  consumer,  of  protective  duties.  This  unnatur^  vitality 
is  the  certain  precursor  of  a  crash  such  as  that  which  fell  upon  i^e 
American  people  in  1873.  This  wealth  of  virgin  resources  at  once 
nourishes  and  conceals  that  diseased  condition  of  the  body  of  manu- 
fecture  which  is  induced  by  Protection. 

It  is  well  also  to  consider  the  influence  of  this  protection  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  on  the  supply  of  the  home  and  the 
foreign  markets.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
estimated  that  only  one  tenth  of  the  whole  population  are  even  con- 
nected with  manufactures.  Such  a  percentage,  if  we  r^;ard  the 
records  of  other  communitie6,mayfairlybeset  down  as  the  unaided  issue 
of  mere  concentration  of  population :  it  certainly  shows  that  Protec- 
tion has  failed  in  any  appreciable  manner  to  divert  human  exertion 
from  its  natural  channels.  The  attractions  of  an  underpeopled  soil 
are  too  great  to  allow  of  the  population  being /orced  to  other  labour. 

Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  failure  of  the  American  manufac- 
turers to  supply  their  own  home  market  even  with  wares  for  which 
they  enj(^  special  &cilities.  This  result  is  greatly  aided  by  the  foot 
that  high  prices  of  American  made  goods  consequent  on  the  high 
tariff  act  as  an  antidote  to  that  tariff  so  &r  as  foreigners  are  concerned. 
Knglish  cuUery,  for  instance,  in  normally  prosperous  times  success- 
fully competes  with  American  even  in  the  Western  States.  Of 
Shield  cutlery  the  States  imported  74,000?.  worth  in  18S0,  as 
compared  with  50,000^.  worth  in  1879.  The  revival  of  trade 
last  year  immediately  doubled  the  importation  of  iron  and  steel 
from    England.     It   is   a    curious    sight   to    see  /ree   Americans 
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submitting  to  the  fact  that  English  iron  and  steel,  burdened  with 
cost  of  transit  and  a  40  per  cent,  duty,  can  yet  undersell  Ameri- 
can steel  in  the  American  market.  When  the  railway  system  of  the 
States  is  completed  there  will  be  about  ioo,oco  miles  of  rails  laid. 
The  mere  maintenance  and  necessary  renewals  over  these  lines  im- 
plies an  enormous  and  persistent  demand  for  rails.  English  makers 
continue  to  bold  their  own  in  this  division  of  the  American  market, 
and  it  is  satis&ctory  to  remember  that  the  low  price  at  which  their 
Free-trade  opportunities  enable  them  to  supply  these  rails  adds  to  the 
wealth  producing  and  purchasing  power  of  our  friends  the  consumers 
of  the  United  States. 

Increase  of  population  creates  new  markets,  which  the  population 
naturally  endeavours  of  itself  to  supply.  And  wherever  population 
congregates  in  sufficient  numbers,  there  the  necessary  industries  arise 
— if  they  can.  In  America  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  has 
stru^led  into  existence,  but  aa  yet  it  has  only  so  far  succeeded  as  to 
compete  as  it  were  on  aufferance  with  the  supplies  sent  all  the  way 
from  England.  Protection  keeps  the  prices  of  labour  and  of  living  bo 
high,  that  the  'prohibitive' duty  on  English  supplies,  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  market,  simply  becomes  a  bounty  paid  by  the 
inhabitants  to  enable  the  English  manu&cturer  to  penetrate  into  the 
market.  Meanwhile  no  one  knows  whether  the  free  manufacture  of 
.iron  and  steel  can  be  carried  on  in  the  States  cheaper  than  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  iron  and  steel  If  it  can,  the  Americana  are  buying 
their  iron  and  steel  now  at  a  dead  loss  to  themselves.  If  it  caimot, 
they  are  paying  to  their  manufacturers  the  annual  losses  on  a  process 
of  manufecture  that  does  not  pay.  That  they  loae  by  the  tranaao- 
Pion  is  evident;  the  only  question  is  aa  to  the  greater  or  leaaer 
(vmount  of  their  loss. 

Thus  Protection  resolutely  prevents  the  Americans  from  obtaining 
the  command  of  their  own  home  market  even  in  those  wares  for 
which  the  country  may  possess  special  aptitudes ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  prevents  the  Americans  from  finding  out  which  manu&ctures 
pay,  and  which  do  not.  The  great  fact  remains  that  the  high  prices 
consequent  on  Protection  do  actually  act  as  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
high  tariff,  and  pay  For  foreign  manufoctures  the  entrance  fees  into  the 
American  market  which  Protection  extorts. 

In  regard  to  the  supplying  foreign  markets,  it  is  but  logical  to 
suppose  that  if  Protection  have  its  claimed  success  in  starting  within 
a  community  industries  specially  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
community,  there  will  be  some  surplus  products  of  those  industries 
for  export.  How  do  the  manu&oturers  of  the  United  States  fare  in 
foreign  and  neutral  markets  P  That  they  penetrate  to  them  is  not 
to  be  gainsaid.  But  that  they  penetrate  in  insignificant  quantities 
is  seen  jrom  the  fact  that  only  one-tenth  at  the  moat  of  the  ex- 
ports of  the  United  States  are  articles  manu&ctured  in  the  States. 
And  even  this  export  trade  is  manifestly  a  mere  result  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  surrounding  manu&cture  in  the  States.     Americans  have 
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developed  an  eztraordioary  ingenuity  of  inventioa ;  they  have  also 
developed  a  tendency  to  '  do  things  big.'  If  the  opportunity  is 
&vcumble  they  thus  manufacture  large  stocks  of  articles  whose 
novelty  and  neatneBS  is  often  their  chief  recommendation.  But  for 
the  present  the  export  of  many  such  articles,  often  the  mere  realisa- 
tion of  some  gigantic  scheme  of  advertiaement,  or  the  getting  rid  of 
articles  for  which  there  is  absolutely  no  sale  in  the  home  market,  is  , 
because  of  depression  in  tiie  States.  It  is  clearly  recorded  that 
American  drills  and  sheetings  only  appear  in  the  great  China  market 
when  periods  of  severe  deprpssion  exist  in  American  manufacturing 
centres.  The  cost  of  production  in  normally  prosperous  times  is  too 
high  to  fiivonr  export.  The  stocks  that  even  then  accumulate  become 
unsaleable  when  good  times  return ;  these  are  added  to  the  stock 
manu&ctured  under  the  cheapening  pressure  of  depression ;  and  the 
whole  *  lot '  is  eventually  to  be  got  rid  of  at  abnomuilly  low  prices. 

As  a  general  result  it  has  been  noticed  that  just  now  in  the  United 
States  with  prosperous  years  the  imports  increase  and  the  exports  de- 
crease ;  whereas  the  contrary  seems  to  be  the  case  in  years  of  depres- 
sion. Protection  increases  coats  of  living ;  it  raises  prices  all  round  ; 
wages  come  to  be  normally  at  abnormal  height.  In  prosperous  years 
the  local  manufacturers  having  to  pay  higher  wages  can  only  sell  at  ex- 
cessive prices.  Americans  are  asked  to  pay  these  prices ;  and  they  do 
so  in  prosperous  times.  But  these  same  high  prices,  instead  of  foster- 
ing local  industries,  simply  enable  the  less  costly  foreign  commodity 
to  enter  the  market  even  though  saddled  with  the  extravagant  duty 
Protection  imposes.  The  result  is  that  imports  increase  and  the  local 
manufacturers  cease  exporting.  But  they  also  cease  selling  even  in 
the  home  market. 

However,  with  times  of  depression  these  things  alter,  Ameri- 
cana no  longer  buy.  Prices  are  too  high.  In  their  own  phrase,  they 
'scrape  through'  till  times  mend.  Imports  decrease.  Local  manu- 
&cturers  have  stock  in  hand  they  are  unable  to  get  rid  of  in  the  home 
market ;  they  also  find  labour  willing  to  put  up  with  lower  wages, 
and  it  comes  to  be  possible  to  export  that  for  which  there  is  no  sale 
whatever  at  home.  Exports  increase.  American  manufacturers  once 
more  appear  in  foreign  markets. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember,  in  this  connection,  that  iu  England, 
if  miluBtrial  energy  cannot  find  vent  in  the  creation  of  a  margin  at 
least  of  exportable  wealth,  industrial  pauperism  must  result.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  this  energy  is  not  so  confined ;  it  can 
and  does  seek  profit  from  the  appropriation  and  development  of 
viigin  resources.  Labour  and  capital  find  their  natural  fi^d  in  the 
prairie  and  not  in  the  fectory.  It  is  only  in  abnormal  times  of  severe 
depression  that  these  natural  conditions  are  temporarily  suspended, 
and  industrial  energy  creates  any  margin  for  export.  M^ufacturing 
enterprise,  thus  harassed,  will  never  achieve  any  palpable  place  in 
Ibreign  markets  till  the  United  States  becomes  fully  peopled  up.  It 
would  seem  only  natural  that,  for  the  present,   the  export  trade 
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of  this  large  populatioD  ehould  be  almost  all  made  up  of  the  erode 
products  of  the  soil — cotton,  minaialB  (solid  and  liquid),  and  food — 
all  endeavours  of  Protection  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

This  tendency  is  amply  verified  by  records.  The  United  States 
Government  publish  what  they  term  a  '  percentage  of  agricultural 
products  (including  products  of  the  forest),  to  tot^  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts exported  every  year.'  It  is  well,  in  order  to  eliminate  tempo- 
rary influences,  to  take  the  average  annual  percentage  for  four-year 
periods.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  these  averages  have  been  "68, 
"74)  76  and  79  per  cent.  Kecords  show  there  has  been  a  steady  rise 
of  this  percentage  all  the  while  that  stringent  Protection  has  been 
endeavouring  to  decrease  this  percentage.  These  are  facte,  not  &ncies. 

On  the  whole,  then.  Protection  in  the  United  States,  so  &r  &om 
encouraging  and  fostering  the  growth  of  manufiictures,  seems,  if  we 
look  to  results,  only  to  hamper  and  harass  those  to  which  concentra- 
tion of  popul^ion  has  given  legitimate  birth  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
to  shield  others  which  have  but  doubtful  claims  to  legitimacy.  It 
shields  them  from  a  justified  death  only  with  the  assistance  of  forced 
contributions  levied  as  black  mail  from  a  heedless  and  unthinking 
people.  There  may  not  be  coneciousnees  of  this  in  those  who  work 
these  industries ;  but,  they  are  the  chiefe  in  the  ranks  that  oppose 
-Free-trade;  and  their  impelling  motive  is  the  sacred  motive  of  self- 
preservation. 

(iii)  Th^  Revenue  argument. — Protection  in  America  finds 
much  political  support  in  the  plea  that  money  must  be  raised  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  the  countiy.  General  Hancock's 
celebrated  *  Tans'  letter,'  during  the  late  Presidential  election,  sum- 
marises this  question  in  the  words: — 

'  The  necessity  of  raising  money  for  the  administration  of  the 
government  will  continue  so  long  as  human  nature  lasts.  All  parties 
agree  that  the  best  way  for  us  to  raise  revenue  is  lai^ly  by  tJie 
tariff.  So  &r  as  we  are  concerned,  therefore,  all  talk  about  Free- 
trade  is  folly.' 

It  is,  at  the  least,  remarkable  to  find  such  language  uttered  by  a 
prospective  head  of  the  Democratic  party ;  but  the  sentence  is  a  &ir 
sample  of  the  plea  put  forward,  even  by  the  genuine  Protectionist,  in 
favour  of  high  tariffs.  Americsjis,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  exhibited 
marked  distrust  of  direct  taxation.  To  escape  tliat  method  they 
seem  to  be  content  to  make  large  sacrifices.  They  are  told  wiUi 
truth  that  much  revenue  may  be  raised  by  customs  duties.  Bnt  to 
argue  thence  to  the  conclusion  that  therefore  '  all  talk  about  Free- 
trade  is  folly,'  is  to  miss  the  point  of  the  argument.  The  interested 
manufacturers  contrive  with  ease  to  &n  this  plea  into  the  flame  of 
stringent  Protection  to  their  own  special  manu&ctures.  With  ease 
they  lead  their  fellow-countrymen — who  in  the  vast  majority  have 
little  connection  with  external  commerce — to  the  conclusion  that  if 
revenue  is  to  come  of  customs  duties,  the  higher  the  duties  ibe 
greater  the  revenue. 
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This  reveaue  argument  haa  been  urged  by  Prince  Bisnarck  in 
Gennany,  an  well  as  by  Americans,  and  it  is  above  all  the  one  plea  on 
vhich  this  retrograde  policy  has  now  and  then  conunended  itself 
to  tie  practical  British  colonist.  'Theoretical'  ecoaomiste,  indeed, 
point  out  that  to  tax  your  trade  is  to  destroy  your  trade;  that  'where 
Protection  b^;ins  there  revenue  ends; '  that  to  hamper  the  entry  of 
goods  into  your  market  by  heavy  duties  is  to  starve  the  goose  that  is 
to  lay  the  golden  eggs  of  revenue.  More  practical  econonusts  will  hold 
tbst  it  is  a  mere  question  of  balances ;  and  that  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  duties  may  be  so  cunningly  adjusted,  that  while  inevitably  de- 
atiDfing  some  of  the  trade  incident  to  the  smaller  duties,  they  yet 
suck  more  actual  revenue  out  of  what  remains. 

The  question  is  really  solved  only  by  appeal  to  ezperienoe.  The 
United  States,  with  all  the  acknowledged  evils  of  a  high  tariff,  extract 
■  revalue  Qf"27,ooo,oooi.  out  of  the  trade  of  a  population  of  fifty  mil- 
lion. The  United  Kingdom,  smjiyiag  tJie  maaifold  benefite  tif  a  low 
lAtiff,  extracts  a  revenue  of  2 1  fiOOfiooL  out  of  the  trade  of  a  popula- 
tion of  thirty-five  millions  In  either  case  the  populations  contribute 
leTetme  through  the  customs  to  the  annual  amount  per  head  of  eleven 
shilhiigs.  But  the  English  population  enjoys  in  addition  all  the 
pecimlary  benefit  of  a  trade  three  times  that  of  the  Americans. 

Besides  this,  if  we  compare  the  customs  revenues  of  England  and 
the  Cnited  States  for  even  the  last  ten  years,  we  see  that  the  English 
recdpts  maintain  a  steady  level  of  20,000,000^.  per  annum,  while 
those  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  ateadUy  from  37,000,000^  in 
1369  to  27,000,000^.  in  1879.  During  this  period  the  English  popu- 
btiim  increased  by,  say,  four  millions ;  but  no  less  than  tea  miUioos 
more  human  beings  have  come  to  live  in  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  by  looking  to  these  records  of  what  has  been,  we  find  that  with 
a  low  tariff  a  population  contributes  far  more  revenue  through  the 
means  of  customs  duties  than  with  a  high  tariff.  The  high  customs 
duties  in  the  United  States  have  failed  altogether  to  provide  that 
Andy  uniform  contribution  to  the  revenue  that  the  low  English 
duties  have  provided.  They  have  in  ten  years  rendered  this  particu- 
lar source  of  revenue  25  per  cent,  less  profitable,  though  population 
hu  iudeased  30  per  oent. 

This  result  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  high  duties  inevi- 
tably give  birth  to  manifold  methods  of  evasion.  It  would  be  an  interest- 
ing calculation  to  discover  how  much  the  signal  decrease  in  American 
'lutomg'  receipts  is  due  to  this  cause.  Smuggling  only  finds  su&- 
cieot  indnoement  under  high  tariffs.  And  smuggling  is  nowadays 
flf  eit^wive  variety,  ranging  from  the  simple  landing  of  a  cask  of 
ipirits  while  the  eyes  of  the  revenue  are  turned  the  other  way,  to  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  dishonest  middlemen  who  thrive  by  &l8e 
puHug  and  fake  '  declarations.'  By  this  means  silk  has  been  known 
to '  pas '  in  casks  '  declared '  as  bottled  beer.  And  the  extreme  is 
'^1'^  in  the  brazen-faced  bribery  which  is  so  well  known  in  sundry 
of  the  more  backward  European  ports,  even  though  we  refuse  to 
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credit  the  tales  of  travellete  as  to  its  existence  in  some  of  the  land- 
ingpiaces  of  the  most  advanced  community  of  this  f^e  of  progress.  These 
widesi»«ad  systems  of  fraud  can  only  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  high 
duties  ;  but  in  that  they  flourish  to  artistic  perfection.  We  hear,  for 
instance,  of  men  who  will  huy  steel  rails  in  Europe,  'lay'  them,  nin 
an  engine  and  two  trucks  over  them,  take  them  up  again,  and  pass 
them  through  any  <  amenable '  custom  house  as  '  old '  or  '  scrap  iron,' 
thereby  reducing  the  duty  by  three-fourths.  These  things  may  be 
possible  under  the  paramount  influence  of  railway  '  rings  ; '  or  they 
may  he  facilitated  by  cases  (however  singular  and  rare)  of  guiltj 
connivance  in  the  custom  bouse.  The  importers  do  not,  probaUy, 
pocket  the  whole  of  the  duty  evaded ;  some  of  it,  no  doubt,  disappesrs 
elsewhere ;  it  is  a  tax  on  their  trade,  but  it  is  a  tax  which  feila  to 
swell  the  revenue. 

Altogether  it  is  found  by  the  actual  experience  of  both  methods 
that  the  contention  of  raising  revenue  is  altogether  in  favour  of  low 
tariffs.  High  tariffs  destroy  the  trade,  and  breed  methods  of  evasitHU 
These  methods  reap  no  profits  under  low  tariffs,  while  trade  by  low 
tariffs  increases  fast.  This  question  of  revenue  is  settled  no  sooner 
an  appeal  is  made  to  experience ;  but  hitherto  in  the  United  States 
the  great  majority  have  confided  in  the  interested  minority,  and  have 
failed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  high  tariffs  in  any  way  contribute  to 
the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  asserted  ratio. 

(iv)  Jfte  futv/re  of  this  Protection. — In  conclusion,  it  remains 
briefly  to  consider  the  future  of  Protection  in  the  United  States.  We 
are  met  on  the  threshold  of  this  inquiry  by  the  pertinent  question. 
How  ^  it  that,  in  the  face  of  the  proverbial  '  Yankee  'cuteaess,* 
such  a  state  of  affairs  should  be  permitted  in  the  United  States  ?  It 
is,  in  truth,  not  a  little  astounding  that  Protection  should  be  for  one 
moment  tolerated  in  States  whose  original  and  grand  historical 
claim  to  independence  was  liberation  from  bondage  to  the  mercantile 
theory.  It  is  a  strange  contradiction  to  have  to  recogaise  the  high 
intelligence  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  same 
breath  to  detail  the  follies  and  evils  of  the  commercial  policy  which 
they  have  adopted  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners.  It  is  a  strange 
contradiction  (and  one  that  has  been  published  in  the  States)  to  find 
the  shrewd  American  citizen  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  by  men 
who  said  some  years  ago, '  You  must  not  trade  with  Texas — it  is  not 
national  territory;'  and  who  this  year  say,  'No  impediment  whatever 
shall  be  allowed  in  the  way  of  your  trading  with  Texas ;  it  Is  now 
national  territory.' 

The  primary  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  that  all  evidences  of 
evil  are,  as  it  were,  gilded  over  by  the  flood  of  wealth  thai  overflows 
from  the  opening  up  of  new  resources.  It  is  true  the  high  tariff 
simply  lessens,  2>ro  raid,  the  savings  or  profits  which  natiurally  accrue 
from  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  But  in  a  new  country 
(and  a  country  whose  soil  yields  annually  some  io,OCX},OOo2.  of  gold, 
besides  abundance  of  other  minerals  and  radless  agricultural  products). 
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these  profits  accumulate  with  a  rapidity  altogether  uokaown  in  fully 
developed  lands ;  and  the  incidental  loss  passes  unheeded. 

A^in,  in  a  land  of  unbounded  virgin  resources,  food,  or  the  pos- 
8il>ility  of  ita  acquisition,  is  ready  to  the  hand  of  every  man.  In  such 
a  land  a  number  of  even  useless  manufacturers  are  supported  without 
complaint,  for  the  stomachs  of  the  people  do  not  feel  the  sacrifice. 
And  it  is  an  old  tale  that  when  the  more  animal  portions  of  the 
hnman  body  are  in  comfortable  circumstance,  the  head  is  inclined  to 
deal  indulgently  by  concerns  with  which  it  has  no  palpable  or  inune- 
diate  connection. 

These  conditions  account  in  great  measure  for  the  fJEict  that  a 
large  nation,  ever  clamorous  for  the  post  of  guardian  of  human 
freedom,  should  voluntarily  place  itself  in  the  bondage  of  Protection. 
Each  free  American  citizen  at  the  present  moment  is  in  the  toils  of  a 
villeinage  to  his  superior  lord  the  fostered  manufacturer ;  week  by 
week  he  hands  over  to  him,  under  the  gnise  of  increased  prices,  so 
much  of  the  earnings  of  his  labour,  or  of  the  profits  of  his  capital. 
Bat  he  heeds  not  his  position  because  his  opportunities  bless  him 
with  abnormally  good  earnings  and  profits. 

The  conditions  under  which  Protection  exists  in  the  United 
States  may  be  grouped  in  four  categories: — (i)  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  vii^;in  resources ;  (2)  the  inflow  of  foreign  capital ;  (3)  ultimate 
government  by  manhood  suffrage ;  (4)  vested  interests  fostered  by 
Protection.  How  long  will  these  conditions  remain  in  effective  co- 
existfflice? 

(l)  The  first  of  these  groups  will  for  years  to  come  divert  the 
major  portion  of  the  national  energies  to  work  that  has  little  or  no 
direct  connection  with  the  foreign  import  trade.  The  farmers  and 
miners  of  the  west  and  north,  and  the  growers  of  cotton  and  breeders 
of  cattle  in  the  west  and  south  will,  for  years  to  come,  have  little  per- 
sonal feeling  in  the  matter  of  a  policy  directly  affecting  only  the 
manuiacturers  of  the  east.  But  as  population  increases — and  the 
process  gives  every  sign  of  high-pressure  speed — these  now  outlying 
districts  will  become  central ;  and  to  their  inhabitants  will  become 
obvious  and  palpable  the  burden  of  a  high  tariff.  Indeed  the 
&rmerB  of  the  west  are  already  complaining  of  the  high  cost  of  the 
implements  necessary  to  their  peculiar  system  of  husbandry.  And  as 
population  increases  tbe  inevitable  increase  in  output  of  commodities 
will  demand  not  only  an  outlet  but  some  equivalent  return  trade. 
Already  western  formers  are  prognosticating  a  day  when  England 
will  he  purchasing  her  wheat  wbete  she  can  pay  for  it  with  her  manu- 
factures. This  result  will  ensue  whenever  rise  in  the  cost  of  Ameri- 
can wheat  raises  it  to  the  same  price  in  tbe  English  market  as 
Cogtinental  or  Eastern  wheat. 

The  Census  of  the  United  States,  taken  on  June  i,  1880,  tells  a 
Bgnificant  tale.  During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  added  to  the 
population  io,cxx>,ooo  souls.  One  quarter  of  this  increase  is  due  to 
immigration,  and  three  quarters  to  national  growth.     In  the  north- 
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east,  in  tbe  older,  tnjcyrt  fvMy  •peopled  wnd  tnanufactu/ring  Staies, 
there  has  been  the  least  increase,  amonnting  only  to  1 5  per  cent.  In 
the  south-east,  among  the  older  agricultural  districts,  the  increase  is 
greater.  But  in  the  whole  of  the  wilder  west,  where  mawufatioriee 
are  eonspiettous  by  their  dbaenoe,  there  the  populations  have  doubled 
in  many  instances,  trebled  in  Kansas,  and  actually  quadrupled  in  Ke- 
braska  and  Colorado.  Mining  and  agriculture  may  be  said  to  have 
absorbed  eight  out  of  the  ten  new  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  fore- 
bodes  a  coming  alteration  in  the  balance  of  tbe  forces  that  naturally 
regulate  external  commerce. 

(2)  This  rapid  development  of  virgin  resources  is  assisted,  in  its 
tendency  to  upset  high  tariffs,  by  the  gradual  cessation  in  tbe  inflow 
of  foreign  capital  and  the  concomitant  growth  of  the  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad.  This  change  in  the  tide  of  capital  has 
already  set  in.  Protection  has  lai^ly  prevented  repayment  in  kind. 
The  foreigner  wishing  to  trade  has  had  to  finance : — funds,  securities, 
shares  have  passed  to  American  ownership.  It  will  thus  come  to 
pass,  that  if  Americans  wish  to  export  (and  this  wish  will  be  largely 
stimulated  as  their  country  becomes  opened  up),  they  will  be  forced  to 
import  by  way  of  repayment.  This  will  be  possible  only  with  a  less 
prohibitive  twiS". 

(3)  These  tendencies  towards  Free-trade  will  have  a  severe  struggle 
with  the  two  last  of  our  four  groups.  It  has  been  said  that  wise  men 
learn  from  the  ezperienoes  of  others,  but  that  fools  can  only  leam 
from  their  own.  At  the  present  time  ultimate  polirical  power  in  the 
States  is  lately  in  the  hands  of  those  who  ignore  knowledge  of  ascer- 
tained human  experiences  ;  and  who  at  the  same  time  &il  to  win  the 
guidance  of  those  possessed,  and  dwinterestedly  possessed,  of  such 
knowledge.  These  masses,  it  would  seem,  must  in  a  measure  await 
the  teaching  of  their  own  experience — though  the  spread  of  education 
will  hasten  their  due  recognition  of  the  experiences  of  others.  But  for 
guidance  their  present  prospects  are  far  firom  hopeful.  Facte  tell  us 
that  they  become  the  ready  instnunente  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
trade  upon  their  ignorance  and  upon  the  essential  human  tendency  to 
lend  willing  ear  to  all  that  flatters  innate  selfishness.  Thus,  to  win 
the  votes  of  wage-eamere  in  America  no  more  powerful  political  cry 
has  been  devised  than  that  of  '  preserving  Americans  from  the  com- 
petition of  tbe  underpaid  labour  of  Europe.' 

It  appears  for  the  present  hopeless  to  point  out  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fJEtct,  Protection  does  not  accomplish  this  end.  The  wage-earner  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  is  by  no  means  so  well  off  as  he  would  be 
in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  England.  It  has  over  and  over 
again  been  pointed  out  how  well  the  American  politician  knows  the 
electioneering  value  of  appealing  to  the  nominal  rates  of  wages,  bub 
carefully  omitting  all  reference  to  relative  purchasing  powers.  The 
Ammcan  wage-earner  may  be  sure  of  one  point ;  whatever  work  Pro- 
tection brings  him,  whatever  work  he  gets,  and  would  not  get  if  com- 
petition were  free,  has  to  be  paid  for  by  him  out  of  the  wages  he  gets 
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for  doing  it.  Five  cents  per  yard  on  cotton  prints  is  the  duty- 
charged  to  countervail  EngUsh  facilities  of  production.  Tlie  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  thua  charges  four  cents  more  per  yard  for  the 
cotton  prints  he  makes.  This  protection  enables  him  to  make  cotton 
prints  and  employ  people  in  the  factory.  But  the  w^e-eamets  so 
employed  have  to  pay  four  cents  more  for  every  jrard  of  cotton  they 
ase.  And,  not  only  bo,  but,  while  they  get  wages  from  one  industry 
only.  Protection  influences  many  others  a$  well,  and  all  prices  are  en- 
baaced  above  what  they  otherwise  would  be.  This  eaAra  charge  on 
ail  he  buya  ie  the  direct  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  '  v/nderpaid ' 
labour  of  Europe.  Protection  is  powarless  to  prevent  the  effect.  All 
Protection  does  is  to  shift  the  charge  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
Gumer;  and  the  w^e-eamer,  if  a  producer  in  the  factory,  is  all  the 
more  a  consumer  at  home.  Manhtxid  suffrage  in  the  less  settled  dis- 
tricts is  not  yet  sufficiently  bound  up  with  the  foreign  trade  to  care 
to  bu^  itfie^  with  foreign  policy ;  manhood  suffrage  in  the  more 
settled  districts  awaits  the  spread  of  knowledge  to  force  on  it  a  due 
appreciation  of  its  real  position. 

(4)  For  the  present,  the  most  serious  and  distinct  obstacleis  the  pow- 
erful one  of  the  vested  interests.  The  manu&cturers,  chiefly  located 
in  the  eastern  States,  derive  most  benefit  and  relief  from  protective 
duties.  These  duties  are  paid  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  a  major 
portion  of  the  contributions  come  from  other  distant  districts.  These 
manoiacturers  thus  thrive  on  the  contributions  they  levy  of  their 
heedless  distant  countrymen.  Protection  institutes  rates  for  the  sup- 
port of  two  classes  of  persona — the  one  class  consisting  of  those  who 
conld  live,  and  live  better,  without  this  aid ;  the  other  class  con- 
sisting of  those  who,  without  this  aid,  would  have  to  turn  to  other 
modes  of  livelihood  which  would  be  again,andnot  aloss,  to  the  nation 
atlaige.  Industries  involving  Intimate  national  superiorities  would 
floorish  all  the  better  without  Protection,  But  industries  of  th^ 
illegitimate  kind,  whose  works  are  so  much  waste  of  energy,  inaa- 
mnch  as  they  make  goods  that  can  be  made  cheaper  elsewhere  at  the 
present,  and  which  will  come  into  being  unaided  when  times  are 
ripe  for  them — these  would  perish  in  the  absence  of  Protection. 
Such  manufacturers  owe  their  all  to  Protection;  of  this  they  are 
well  aware,  and  they  accordingly  put  forth  every  nerve  to  keep  their' 
bold  on  a  system,  in  the  absence  of  which  they  must  devote  their 
ene^es  to  other  work.  The  vested  interests,  of  a  type  altogether 
pernicious  to  the  general  well-being,  thus  exert  their  influence  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  barm  they  do  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Their  power  was  exhibited  in  the  late  Presidential  election  ;  the 
Democratic  candidate  was  forced  to  woo  their  favour  by  a  partial 
recantation  of  the  wise  doctrine  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party,  that 
the  tariff  should  be  arranged  with  a  view  to  revenue  only.  The  sop 
of'  incidental  Protection  '  was  thrown,  though  without  effect.  These 
particular  vested  interests  know  they  stand  or  fall  with  full-bodied 
Protection,  and  their  present  power  is  well  exemplified  in  this  viol^it 
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political   endeavour  to  wia   their   favour   by   the   surrender   of  an 
important  principle. 

This  necessarily  cursory  view  of  the  fiicts  of  the  caee  brings  us, 
then, to  four  conclusions: — 

(i)  The  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  due  to  plenty  of 
fertile  virgin  soil,  to  great  mineral  and  natural  resources,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  strict  freedom  of  trade  over  the  whole  United  States  con- 
tinent.    The  protective  tariff  aimply  impedes  this  prosperity. 

(ii)  In  regard  to  the  setting  up  of  mami&ctures,  the  high  tariff 
succeeds  in  hampering  those  to  which  concentration  of  population 
gives  l^rimate  birth;  and  in  upholding  those- which  are,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  a  dead  loss  to  the  community  at  large. 

(iii)  American  (and  other)  politicians  maintain  that  the  high 
tariff  is  a  good  method  af  raiting  revenue ;  but  &cts  show  us  that 
even  within  the  last  ten  years  this  high  tariff  (in  a  variety  of  ways) 
has  cut  down  by  nearly  one-third  the  actual  amount  of  revenue  for- 
merly derived  from  customs'  duties,  and  which,  in  a  more  healthy 
condition  of  things,  must  have  in  some  measure  kept  pace  with  an 
increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  of  more  than  one- 
third. 

(iv)  The  intelligent  American  citizen  puts  up  with  Protection 
because  it  affects  him  hut  little  in  his  absorbing  occupation  of  open- 
ing up  the  vast  interior.  The  assured  success  of  this  internal  de- 
velopment, coupled  with  the  ebb  of  foreign  capital,  will  gradually 
ov»come  both  the  heedless  vis  inerticB  of  manhood  suffrage,  and  the 
knowing  tna  motiva  of  vested  interests. 

Oeobgb  Badbn-Powblu 
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The  Late  Govebnor  of  Madras, 

ON  the  evening  of  IiMday,  the  26th  of  November  last,  a  number  of 
personal  and  official  friends  of  the  late  Crovemor  of  Madras  met 
at  Cbariog  Cross  Railway  Station  to  bid  him  &rewell,  and  to  see  him 
off  for  Brindisi  on  his  way  to  India.  They  parted  with  him  as  with 
a  friend  who  had  gone  on  temporary  leave  of  absence,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  would  meet  again  to  welcome  him 
back  among  them  after  his  service  as  Governor  of  a  great  dependency 
had  been  completed.  Six  short  months  have  hardly  passed  away  and 
the  Bad  intelligence  is  brought  to  this  coimtry  that  they  will  never 
see  him  more.  They  said  good-bye  to  him  without  foreboding.  He 
had  a  kind  and  cheery  word  for  everyone  present.  He  appeared  to 
be  in  the  full  vigour  of  life  and  health,  and  he  was  looking  forward 
with  hopefulness  and  earnest  anticipation  to  the  exercise  of  his  strong 
sense  and  business-like  experience  in  the  new  sphere  of  activity  to 
which  he  bad  been  called.  The  dream  of  his  youth  and  the  legiti- 
mate ambition  of  bis  manhood  were  about  to  be  fulfilled.  He  had 
spent  five  useful  and  happy  years  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  acting 
as  private  secretary  to  bis  cousin  Lord  Eljdunstone,  who  was  Governor 
of  Bombay  daring  the  critical  period  between  1853  and  1859,  and 
from  that  time  forward  India  was  to  him  a  land  of  interest,  almost  of 
romance.  Ten  years  ago,  at  the  time  when  he  was  Scotch  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  former  Administration,  he  mentioned, 
in  conversation  with  a  friend  of  his  and  mine, that  the  governorship  of 
one  of  the  Indian  presidencies  was  the  object  of  bis  amlntion.  The 
time  came  at  last  for  that  object  to  be  lulfilled.  Although  he  was 
heyood  the  age  at  which  mcwt  men  contemplate  an  Indian  career,  and 
although,  from  his  services  to  the  party  wbicb  he  bad  so  largely 
helped  to  bring  into  power,  he  might  have  looked  to  high — even  to 
Cabinet — office  at  home,  when  the  appointment  was  offered  to  him 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  it.  And  in  the  too  brief  space 
during  which  he  governed  Madras  there  was  no  indication  that  he 
repented  his  decision.  The  letters  which  his  friends  received  fi'om 
him,  and  the  accounts  which  appeared  in  the  Indian  newspapers, 
showed  that  he  was  happy  in  bis  new  life  and  successful  as  an  admi- 
nistiator.  In  his  private  letters  he  expressed  himself  delighted  with 
Madras,  pleased  with  and  interested  in  his  work,  and  charmed  witk 
those  with  whom  he  was  thrown  in  contact.  Tbe  very  last  letters: 
which  he  wrote,  and  which  were  received  here  almost  simultaneously' 
with  the  sad  news  of  his  unexpected  death,  are  pervaded  by  the: 
spirit  of  buoyancy  and  cheerfulness  which  was  bo  characteristic  of  }a»i 
hopeful  nature.  They  give  his  first  impressions  of  his  counbr;  U^ 
at  Ootacamund,  and  describe  the  keen  interest  which  he  felt  in  tlte 
No.  619  (ko,  racTnx.  m.  b.)  I    ^  ,  I  . 
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place,  and  in  tiie  life,  and  in  the  people.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
fihort  period  of  bis  experience  in  Madras  be  never  for  one  moment  re- 
gretted the  change  of  life  and  circumstances.  In  some  of  his  letters, 
received  in  this  country  about  the  beginning  of  March,  at  the  time  when 
the  obstructive  tactics  of  the  Irish  party  were  at  their  faeight,  and  when 
the  streets  of  London  were  impassable  from  the  snow,  he  contrasted 
playfiiUy  the  life  of  activity  and  usefulness  which  be  was  leading  in  a 
congenial  climate,  with  the  fmitleas  waste  of  time  at  home,  and  the 
weariness  of  the  long  days  and  nights  be  would  have  had  to  spend  in 
the  House  of  Commons  if  be  bad  remained  in  this  country.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  writes  as  follows :  *  The  description  of  your  weather 
and  of  your  House  of  Commons  has  not  only  reconciled  me,  which  was 
not  necessary,  to  my  banishment,  bat  has  made  me  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly in  the  comfort  and  freedom  of  fine  weather,  and  no  Lib^al  party 
to  "  whip."  Here  my  "  whipping  "  has  been  of  the  easiest  and  pleasant- 
eM  description.  I  find  that  thuty  millions  of  dark  skins  out  here  are 
much  more  easy  to  guide  than  three  hundred  white-skinned  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home.'  And  if  the  Governor  was  well  satisfied  with 
his  subjects,  the  latter  were  no  less  satisfied  with  him.  The  Indian 
newspapers,  which  are  not  sparing  of  their  criticisms  where  criticism 
is  necessary,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  eulogies  upon  the  new 
Oovemor,  who  had  found  his  way  to  the  hearia  both  of  the  officials  and 
of  the  natives  almost  irom  the  day  on  which  he  entered  upon  his 
duties.  Their  Madras  columns  were  filled  with  enthusiastic  descrip- 
tions of  bis  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  measures,  political  and  social,  wbich 
he  had  taken  from  the  first  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Q-ovemment.  The  simplicity  of  hia  character,  his  natoral 
kindliness,  and  hie  strong  manliness  had  already  made  an  impressioQ  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  came  within  his  influence.  The  organs  of  public 
opinion  prophesied  a  successful  and  popular  administration,  and  those 
who  knew  Mr.  Adam  in  this  countiy  were  satisfied  that  in  so  doing 
tbey  were  not  going  beyond  the  facts.  In  his  untimely  death  we  see 
a  valuable  career  cut  short,  and  we  see  the  abrupt  termination  of  an 
administration  which  could  not  have  failed  to  have  brought  honour 
to  the  Ministry  wbich  appointed  him,  satisfaction  and  distinction  to 
himself,  and  happiness  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to  govern. 

Readers  of  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott '  will  remember  the  various 
pleasant  references  to  the  Sight  Hon.  William  Adam,  better  known 
in  bis  later  life  as  Chief  Commissioner  Adam,  whom  Lockbart  men- 
tions as  *  the  only  man  be  ever  knew  that  rivalled  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  uniform  graciousness  of  bonhomie  and  gentleness  of  humour.'  They 
will  also  re<^  the  notices  of  the  '  Blair  Adam  Club,'  and  the  pleas- 
ing descriptions  of  the  literary  and  social  gatherings  of  that  society, 
and  tbeir  rambles  among  the  green  woods  of  Blair  Adam,  and  their 
*  talks  of  all  sorts  (except  beves'),  now  'wandering  about  frcaa  one 
shady  place  to  another,  lolling  upon  the  grass,  or  sitting  upon  the 
prostrate  trees,  or  lying  on  the  grassy  summit  of  Bennarty.*    In  tbeee 
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iDteresting  records  of  Scotch  social  life  at  the  commencement  of  the 
century  the  old  Chief  Commissioner  is  the  prominent  character, 
and  in  the  careful  deacription  of  that  veteran  politician  it  is  easy  to 
reu^inise  the  prototype  of  his  grandson,  the  subject  of  these  pages. 
The  Chief  CommisBioner  sat  in  Parliament  from  1774,  with  the  in- 
terval of  a  few  years,  till  i8il.  He  fought  a  duel  with  Fox  in 
17^9,  but  aftervards  became  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  He 
■also  was  in  friendly  relations  with  Lord  North,  and  he  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  bringing  about  the  Coalition  Ministry.  He  ia  de- 
scribed as  '  a  popular,  though  not  an  eloquent  speaker,'  and  as  a 
man  who  took  a  prominent  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  mak- 
ing himself  of  importance  by  his  sound  judgment,  and  firm  and 
general  adherence  to  the  Whig  party.'  It  would  be  diificult  to  find 
fitter  words  to  describe  the  position  which  the  late  Crovemor  of 
Madras  secured  for  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  those 
-which  have  been  so  aptly  applied  to  his  grandfather.  As  a  speaker 
the  late  Mr.  Adam  made  no  pretence  to  eloquence.  He  spoke  readily 
-enough,  and  with  a  foree  and  precision  which  carried  conviction  t« 
the  minds  of  those  who  heard  him.  But  he  never  attempted  to 
make  a  great  speech,  find  probably  never  wished  to  do  so.  He  used 
to  say  that  be  '  liked  to  have  his  speaking  done  for  him.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  a  party  Whip  to  be  silent,  never  to  speak  in  public,  and 
to  talk  as  little  as  possible  in  private,'  His  work  lay  in  a  different 
-direction,  and  by  it  and  by  the  '  sound  judgment,'  inherited,  it  may 
he,  &om  his  grandfather,  and  by  his  '  firm  and  general  adherence ' 
to  his  party,  he  made  himself  of  very  great  importance  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  coimection  with  the  singular  resemblance  in  these 
two  valuable  careers — excepting  that  the  one  was  cut  prematurely 
flbort  in  the  prime  of  life,  whUe  the  other  outlived  the  allotted  span 
hy  well-nigh  a  score  of  years — it  is  interesting  to  record  the  feet 
that  when  Mr.  Adam  was  first  appointed  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
Iiord  Falmerston  sent  for  him,  and  after  some  kind  words  in  refe- 
rence to  his  appointment,  asked  whether  he  was  related  in  any  way 
to  *  Willie  Ad^,'  who  formerly  sat  in  the  House,  and  on  hearing 
that  he  was  his  grandfather,  he  said :  '  Well,  he  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  politics  of  hia  day,  and  I  hope  you  may  do  the 
same.'  Lord  Palmerston's  hopes  were  fulfilled.  During  the  last 
six  years  which  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  late  Crovemment  tiiere 
was  no  politician  in  the  country,  if  we  except  one  or  two  of  the  very 
first  rank,  who  waa  so  much  before  the  public,  or  who  played  a  more 
-considerable  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day  than  he  did. 

It  is  in  connection  with  his  work  during  these  six  years — the 
years  from  1874— 1880  inclusive — that  Mr.  Adam  is  best  known. 
I  was  closely  associated  with  him  in  much  of  the  work  of  these 
years,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  what  he  did  and  of 
judging  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it.  And  I  have  been  asked 
the  question,  To  what  do  you  attribute  his  success  ?  What  ia  the 
joeaoB  1^  which  be  managed  to  produce  something  like  a  revolution 
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in  English  politios  ?  The  answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  attribute 
the  successful  part  which  Mr.  Adam  plajM  in  the  management  of 
the  Liberal  party  to  hia  own  personal  qualities;  to  his  straight- 
forward, hopeful,  and  genial  character ;  to  his  natural  tact  and 
sagacious  foresight ;  to  hia  instinctive  appceciation,  matured  by  ex- 
perience, of  the  effect  of  political  currents  on  the  countoy  at  large 
and  on  individual  constituencies ;  to  his  strong  common  sense  and 
his  knowledge  of  men.  For  months  before  the  general  election  of 
last  year  it  was  part  of  Mr.  Adam's  duty  to  see  many  men  of  all 
ranks  of  life  and  of  all  shades  of  Liberal  opinion  who  were  desirous 
of  entering  Parliament,  or  at  least  of  contesting  some  constituency, 
and  not  unfrequently  he  had  rival  claimants  for  the  same  con- 
stituency to  deal  with.  He  always  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say 
— and  sometimes  they  were  not  a  little  wearisome — with  a  patient 
courtesy.  And  when  their  claims  in  due  course  of  business  came  to 
l>e  considered  in  the  office,  Mr.  Adam  seemed  to  have  an  unerring^ 
instinct  as  to  who  was  or  who  was  not  the  right  man.  He  never 
said  much  on  these  occasions.  But  his  verdict, '  He'll  do,'  or  *  He 
won't  do,'  was  generally  final,  and  nearly  always  right.  But  if  I  am 
asked  to  say  in  one  word  what  was  the  secret  of  his  success,  I  wonld 
answer,  and  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  the  same  secret  which 
ensures  success  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — the  secret,  namdy,  of  hard 
and  continuous  work.  From  the  day  on  which  he  took  up  the 
tangled  threads  by  which  the  Liberal  party  were  loosely  held  together 
in  April  1874,  until  the  day  on  which,  six  years  later,  he  handed 
over  the  official  management  of  the  largest  Liberal  majority  the 
country  has  seen  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  1832  to  hu  succeGSor 
in  Uie  management,  Mr.  Adam's  life  was  as  irksome  and  laborious 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  public  man's  life  to  be.  He  had  the  dis- 
organised and  defeated  fragments  of  a  party  thrown  on  his  hands, 
without  a  leader,  without  a  policy,  without  hope  either  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  in  the  country,  and  he  undertook  to  lead  this 
disorganised  and  defeated  body  hack  to  power  by  the  only  means 
by  which  the  Liberal  party  can  ever  be  victorious — by  making  it  a 
compact  and  united  [uuty,  by  inducing  the  various  conflicting  sec- 
tions to  put  aside  thuir  differences,  their  jealousies,  their  crotchets, 
and  their  rivalries,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  together  in  the  con- 
stituencies, and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  one  object  of 
enabling  a  Liberal  and  progresidve  policy  to  control  the  destinies  of 
the  nation.  Mr.  Adam  undertook  to  do  this ;  and  from  the  day  that 
he  began  the  work  until,  aided  by  many  adventitious  circumstances, 
he  bad  successfully  completed  it,  he  never  lost  heart,  and  he  never 
lost  his  temper.  And  yet  he  had  his  trials  and  his  disappoints 
ments.  '  A  Whip's  life,'  he  used  to  say, '  is  but  a  thankless  business. 
If  things  go  right  you  rarely  get  the  credit  of  them,  and  if  things 
go  wrong  you  always  get  the  blame.  But  "  sufferance  is  the  badge 
of  all  our  tribe,"  and  we  must  just  go  our  own  way  and  do  the  b^t 
we  can.*     That  was  the  sum  of  his  philosophy,  and  he  acted  up  to 
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it.  His  work  was  iDcessant,  and  his  patience  inexhaustible.  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  a  single  hour  during  those  six  long  years 
that  his  work  was  off  his  mind.  TATiCTever  he  was — whether  in  the 
Lobby,  or  in  his  office,  or  at  Blair  Adam,  or  in  the  Highlands — and 
whatever  he  was  doing,  his  thoughts  were  always  recurring  to  the 
interests  of  the  '  Party '  and  their  prospects  in  this  or  that  consti- 
taency.  But  over  all  this  anxiety  and  worry  he  drew  a  veil  of  closest 
reticence.  Beneath  that  calm  and  easy-going  manner  which  he 
habitually  wore  he  felt  intensely  the  success  or  &i1ure  of  the  party 
in  any  stroke  of  policy,  or  in  any  movement,  or  even  at  a  bye  election. 
These  things  came  home  to  him  with  a  keenness  and  reality  which 
no  one  who  did  not  know  him  intimately  could  believe.  And  it 
may  be,  though  I  would  fain  hope  it  was  not  so,  that  this  anxious 
and  irksome  work — the  long  weaxy  hours  in  the  confined  air  of  the 
Lobby  and  the  House,  the  ^oken  days  and  sleepless  nights,  and  the 
impossibility  of  getting  any  rest  or  relaxation  from  the  duties  of 
o£Bcial  management,  which  is  one  of  the  most  trying  parts  of  a 
*  Whip's '  life — it  may  be  that  the  sum  of  all  these  things  added  up,  and 
protracted  for  a  period  of  six  years,  told  upon  his  constitution,  and 
^nnsed  that  abrupt  temuDation  of  a  useful  life  which  all  of  us  deplore. 
Party  management,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  a  game  to 
Mr.  Adfua  as  it  has  been  to  many  politicians.  He,  no  doubt,  enjoyed 
the  uncertainty  and  the  vicissitudes  of  politics  as  any  vigorous-minded 
man  enjoys  the  ups  and  downs  of  a  game  in  which  he  is  interested. 
But  the  feelings  which  gave  the  bent  to  his  politics  went  much 
deeper.  He  had  inherited  Whig  principles,  and  he  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Whiggiam  of  the  best  Scotch  type.  Ex- 
perience and  association  had  strengthened  and  expanded  the  Whiggism 
of  his  yonth  into  the  Liberalism  of  his  maturer  years.  Most  men 
who  move  in  the  political  world  professing  the  creed  of  Liberalism, 
and  acting  up  to  their  professions  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
party  allegiance,  have  some  comer  of  Conservatism  in  them.  It  may 
be  an  ecclesiastical  or  a  social  comer ;  it  may  be  a  trade  crotchet ;  or 
a  dread  of  the  proletariat ;  or  a  something  in  which  they  see,  or 
fancy  they  see,  their  own  interests  affected.  Mr.  Adam  had  no  such 
-comer.  He  was  a  genuine  Liberal  all  round,  and  he  believed  in 
Liberalism.  There  was  in  him  a  rich  fund  of  genuine  human  sym- 
pathy which  made  him  the  friend  of  everyone  who  was  oppressed,  and 
made  him  receive  with  favour  any  schemes  or  proposals  which  showed 
some  practical  promise  of  bettering  the  condition  of  even  the  himi- 
blest  among  his  fellows.  Just  before  he  went  to  India  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  Coolies,  by  a  deputation  from 
one  of  those  philanthropic  societies  which  interest  themselves  with 
so  much  earnestness  and  devotion  in  the  well-being  of  the  humbler 
j-acea  of  humanity ;  and  those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  report 
to  me,  that  they  were  one  and  all  profoundly  impressed  by  the  fut 
that  they  had  but  to  mention  a  well-founded  case  of  oppression  to 
jeel  sure  that  the  Governor's  active  sympathy  was  at  once  enlisted. 
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Thej  left  him  vitli  tbe  folleet  confidence  that  the  subject  id  whiolt 
they  were  interested  was  safe  in  tbe  hands  of  one  who  had  so  mnch 
genuine  feeling  and  tenderness  of  heart.  And  yet  there  was  no- 
undue  sentimentality  in  him.  His  nature  was  essentially  manly, 
and  though  he  was  never  intolerant  of  other  people's  scruples,  nor 
even  of  their  crotchety  his  cool  judgment  was  not  affected  by  tfaem» 
If  he  made  up  his  mind  that  such  and  such  a  thing  was  right,  be 
did  it.  It  was  difficult  to  turn  him  when  he  saw  his  way  clearly,, 
even  if  what  he  had  to  do  was  distasteful  to  him.  *  I  would  rather 
have  my  little  Ireland  in  Jaypore  to  deal  with  than  tbe  other  Ire- 
land,' he  writes  at  a  time  when  he  had  to  send  troops  to  quell  some 
slight  disturbance  in  his  presidency.  *  I  have  applied  coercion  very 
rapidly,  but  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  do  so,  because  they  are  a 
good  set  of  fellows  trying  to  do  what  they  think  right,  in  an  utterly 
Eiwless  way.'  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are  entitled  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  which  he  would  have  advocated  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  time,  by  this  short  extract  from  a  private  letter  relating- 
to  an  analogous  case ;  but  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  whatever  Judgment 
be  did  form,  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  express  it.  He  never 
shrank  from  telling  unpalatable  truths  if  be  thought  it  important 
that  they  should  he  known.  He  was  not  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
flattery.  He  formed  bis  judgment  slowly,  calmly,  sagaciously.  H& 
was  never  carried  away  by  impulse,  and  never  inffuenced  by  panic. 
Sut  when  he  made  up  his  mind  be  was  too  high-couraged,  too  much 
'  of  a  man,  to  allow  his  judgment  to  be  set  aside  by  the  vehemence  of 
a  more  impassioned  nature. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  connected  with  bis  political  career 
Tas  tbe  strong  regard  which  he  inspired  in  his  opponents.  He  had 
probably  as  many  personal  friends  among  those  who  were  his  political 
enemies  as  among  men  of  his  own  party.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  any 
public  mau  has  reached  the  position  which  he  reached  without  making 
enemies.  I  am  certain  that  he  had  not  one.  On  the  other  baud^ 
there  was  no  one  in  political  life  who  had  so  many  friends.  He  was 
tbe  most  popular  man  in  tbe  House  of  Commons,  and  his  absence 
from  it  has  left  a  blank  that  cannot  be  filled  up. 

In  Scotland  this  feature  in  Mr.  Adam's  life  was  more  marked 
even  than  it  was  in  the  greater  world  of  political  strife  in  England. 
Across  the  border  he  was  recognised  as  the  leading  spirit  of  Liberal- 
ism. He  was  the  originator  of  all  the  Liberal  associations  and  socie- 
ties which  played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  late  general  election. 
It  was  he  who  brought  Lord  Hartington  to  Edinburgh  and  steered 
faim — as  the  Tory  papers  said — through  the  sunken  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools of  Scotch  ecclesiastical  politics.  He  planned  tbe  Midlothian 
campaign,  the  Glasgow  and  Peebles  transformation,  and  he  7per- 
formed  many  other  political  and  electioneering  exploits.  He  was,  in 
short,  the  implacable  and  successful  enemy  to  Toryism,  and  be  made 
his  influence  felt  on  every  question  aflecting  Scotland,  and  in  every 
comet  of  the  country.     And  yet — to  the  lasting  credit  of  tbe  Tory 
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gentlemeD  in  Scotland  be  it  said — there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
knew  him  (and  he  bad  many  friends  among  them)  who  did  not  like 
him,  and  who  was  not  glad  to  welcome  bim  at  any  moment.  A  very 
few  days  before  he  left  for  India  a  private  entertainment  wae  given 
in  his  honour  in  one  of  the  non-political  clube  in  Edinbui^h.  There 
were  some  thirty  Fifeehire  and  other  county  gentlemen  present^  and 
of  them  fully  one-half  were  keenly  opposed  to  him  in  politics,  and 
more  than  one  of  those  who  entertained  him  had  been  ousted  from 
their  constituencies  at  the  election  by  the  skilful  generalship  of  their 
guest.  I  remember  talking  to  him  about  this  dinner  and  asking  him 
what  would  be  the  subject  of  his  speech.  '  There  will  be  no  difSculty 
about  that,'  he  said ;  '  I  will  talk  about  fox-hunting.  I  can  talk  more 
comfortably  about  that  than  I  can  about  politics,  and  sometimes  I  think 
I  like  it  better.'  This  incident,  trivial  though  it  is,  illustrates  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  and  testifies,  if  any  testimony  were  needed,  to  the 
spirit  in  which  he  carried  on  his  work  and  to  the  keenness  with 
which  he  threw  himself  into  his  many-sided  pursuits.  In  a  speech 
which  Mr.  Adam  made  at  Mysore  on  March  25  last — the  anniversary, 
as  he  mentions,  of  the  dissolution — on  the  occasion  of  the  installation 
of  the  young  Maharajah  of  Mysore,  he  said,  *  If,  as  an  old  politician 
I  might  presume  to  advise  a  young  one,  the  advice  which  I  would 
give  would  be — govern  and  be  governed  by  the  great  principles 
of  truth,  secure  truthful  councillors,  and  adhere  to  their  sugges- 
tions.* In  tendering  this  advice  to  the  Maharajah,  he  merely  gave  the 
result  of  his  own  experience.  He  ran  perfectly  straight.  He  never 
stooped  to  stratagem  nor  intrigue,  and  never  did  a  single  act  nor 
sanctioned  the  suggestion  of  an  act  to  gain  an  end  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  unfair  or  doubtful  dealing.  I  have  heard  him  say  on 
frequent  occasions,  and  I  know  he  would  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  what  he  said,  that  sooner  than  give  his  consent  to  anything  that 
would  not  bear  the  full  light  of  day,  he  would  throw  up  his  political 
career,  and  retire  to  his  beloved  Blair  Adam  and  lead  a  country  life. 
It  was  to  this  openness  and  integrity  in  his  public  life,  combined  with 
his  natural  bonhomie  and  geniality,  that  he  owed  his  universal  popu- 
larity. The  testimony  given  to  his  worth  by  the  leaders  of  both 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  occasion  wheu  the  melancholy 
news  of  his  death  was  received  in  tliis  country  has  been  echoed  by  the 
leading  organs  of  both  political  parties  in  England  and  Scotland.  I 
have  seen  a  collection  of  extracts  from  more  than  one  hundred  news- 
papers published  in  this  country  in  which  reference  is  made  to  him. 
Of  these  extracts  more  than  one-third  were  taken  from  newspapers 
which  are  hostile  to  his  party,  and  these  papers,  with  only  one 
ignorant  and  insignificant  exception,  joined  with  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  with  the  organs  of  Liberal  opinion  in  bearing  unshrinking 
testimony  to  bis  honour. 

It  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  those  who  remain  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  such  a  valuable  life  to  know  that  the  feelings  which  he  inspired 
in  his  friends  are  shared  to  the  full  by  those  who  were  his  political 
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enemies.  It  Bpeaks  well  for  him,  and  well  for  them.  And  it  is  a  last- 
ing testimony  to  the  boDourable  and  generous  manner  in  which  the 
warfare  of  contending  political  parties  is  conducted  in  this  country. 

The  public  can  judge  of  Mr.  Adam's  o65cial  life,  and  they  have 
judged  it  favourably.  But  of  the  fioest  aud  most  interesting  side  of 
his  character  they  have  no  means  of  judging.  It  is  those  only  who 
were  thrown  with  bim  in  the  close  intimacy  of  daily  life  who  can 
appreciate  him  to  tbe  full,  and  comprehend  the  subtle  influence  which 
endeared  him  to  so  many.  To  tbe  public  be  appeared  to  be  a  capable 
and  diligent  *  Whip,'  who  was  always  in  his  place,  ever  patient,  ever 
good-tempered  and  easily  approached.  And  so  &r  as  that  estimate 
goes  it  is  accurate  enough.  But  it  goes  a  very  little  way.  To 
judge  him  truly  you  had  to  see  him  with  his  subordinates,  and 
among  his  friends  and  associates,  and  above  all  in  his  family  life. 
It  was  in  these  relations  that  the  genuine  man  came  out.  And  when 
I  say  that  he  was  respected  and  admired  by  bis  subordinates,  beloved 
by  his  friends,  and  idolised  by  his  family,  I  express  only  what  ia 
known  to  evety  member  of  tbe!>e  three  classes.  With  his  boys  he 
was  more  like  an  elder  brother  than  a  &ther,  joining  with  them  in 
all  tbe  sports,  interesting  himself  in  all  their  interests,  always 
ready  to  encourage  them  in  their  pursuits,  and  proud  of  their  boyish 
achievements.  I  remember  remonstrating  with  him  on  one  occa- 
sion at  Blair  Adam,  when  he  entered,  as  I  thought,  too  energetic- 
ally for  a  man  of  his  years  into  some  of  their  boyish  pastimes. 
I  thought  the  exercise  suitable  for  boys,  but  too  violent  for  men 
of  middle  age.  '  Middle  age,'  he  eaid,  turning  to  me  with  his 
cheery  Kmile,  *  middle  age  I  Why  I  am  as  much  a  boy  as  any  of 
them,  and  I  hope  to  be  a  boy  for  many  years  to  come.'  And  in 
mentioning  Blair  Adam  I  am  reminded  that  I  am  speaking  of  a  maji 
who  was  an  excellent  landlord  and  a  capable  and  useful  country  gen- 
tleman. Inheriting  the  love  of  natural  scenery  and  the  refined 
tastes  of  bis  forefathers  for  generations  antecedent  to  that  of  tbe  Chief 
Commissioner,  be  had  the  instinctive  feeling  and  the  trained  eye  and 
habit  of  mind  of  an  accomplished  forester  and  landscape  gardener. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  could  never  go  to  a  new  place  without  wishing 
to  lay  it  out  afresh,  and,  speaking  not  without  experience,  I  can 
certify  that  his  suggestions  were  original  and  appropriate,  and  his 
proposals  distinguished  by  great  good  taste  and  practical  skill.  He 
was  a  bom  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  had  he  been  able  to 
devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  that  office,  he  could  not  have  failed  to 
have  left  his  mark  upon  the  department.  As  President  of  the 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Society,  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
science  of  forestry,  a  science  whidi  in  Scotland  almost  had  its  origin  in 
tbe  Blair  Adam  woods  at  the  time  of  his  great-grandfather,  ffeitber 
did  he  neglect  the  more  utilitarian  duties  of  his  position  as  a  country 
gentleman.  Through  hia  influence,  the  railway  system  in  tbe  twin 
counties  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  was  developed,  and  one  of  tbe 
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dieame  of  fais  life  was  the  completioa  of  the  great  railway  bridge 
across  the  river  Fort^  at  Queensferry.  He  left  this  countcy  with  the 
film  anticipation  that  he  would  cross  this  bridge  on  his  return  home 
to  Blair  Adam  after  his  five  years'  banishment — an  anticipation,  alas  I 
destined  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  lighter  pursuits  of  country  life  he 
enjoyed  to  the  fuU.  He  waa  a  first-rate  shot,  and  a  successful  sahuon- 
^her.  As  a  golf-player  he  was  well  known  ou  the  links  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  as  captain  of  the  '  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club,'  his  popu- 
larity was  not  less  than  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But,  as  he  has  already  told  us,  hunting  was  the 
only  sport  which  he  allowed  to  interfere  witii  politics.  He  was  a  good 
horseman  and  a  judicious  rider.  He  could  have  made  a  perfect  master 
of  foz-hounds  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  and  leisure.  Some  of 
his  happiest  days  of  late  years  were  spent  in  the  huuting-field  in  a 
southern  county.  On  these  occasions  he  was  not  unfrequently  mounted 
iroia  the  stables  of  his  chief  opponent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
then  Ministerial  Whip.  And  the  rival  party  Whips  might  be  seen 
taking  their  fences  together  and  keeping  up  that  friendly  hostility 
in  the  hunting-field  which  they  carried  on  with  efBciency,  mutual 
respect,  and  honest  straightforwardness  in  their  respective  ofGces  and 
in  the  division  lobbies  of  the  House  of  Conunons.  In  Madras  bis 
love  of  sport  did  not  desert  him.  In  a  recent  letter  he  says :'...! 
hunt  very  regularly.  We  meet  at  daylight.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
Jackal  at  once,  have  our  gallop,  and  get  home  at  eight ;  but  this  does 
not  always  happen,  and  it  gets  very  hot  if  you  are  kept  out  till  nine. 
Still  it  is  good  fim  and  capital  exercise,  and  makes  you  independent 
of  any  other  exerclee,  so  that  I  can  work  all  day.' 

I  hardly  venture  to  intrude  further  into  the  privacy  of  Mr.  Adam's 
daOy  life.  But  the  following  picture,  illustrative  of  a  familiar  inci- 
dent in  the  home  life  at  Blair  Adam,  has  been  sent  to  me  by  one 
of  his  warmest  and  most  attached  friends,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
he  so  beautifully  characteristic  of  their  happy  &mily  Ufe,  and  so 
tonching  and  simple  in  itself,  that  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
TeprodaciDg  it : — 

Nothing  waa  more  delightful  than  to  see  Adam  at  home,  released  &om 
the  ties  of  political  life,  whether  in  the  capacity  of  a  geniaJ  host,  or  in  that 
of  the  participator  and  guide  in  all  the  interests  and  pursnita  of  his  wife 
And  children. 

I  shall  never  forget,  on  one  of  my  first  visits  to  Blair  Adam,  seeing  Adam 
start  crff  after  breakfest,  armed  with  a  woodman's  axe,  accompanied  by  two 
dear  little  girls  about  the  ages  of  five  and  sis  years,  similarly  armed  in 
nuniatore, '  to  prune  the  woods.'  I  confess  I  was  more  interested  in  the  ■ 
&te  of  the  arms  and  legs  of  the  young  proners  than  in  the  result  of  the 
day's  citations.  On  suggesting  my  fears  to  their  father,  be  stud,  '  Dim't  be 
alarmed,  they  are  well  used  to  the  work,  and  there  is  nothing  like  entering 
them  early,  to  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of  thamselvee  when  they  ar6 
older.'  The  three  boys,  on  the  same  occasion,  set  off  with  their  French 
tntor,  in  the  joyous  possession  of  an  tfld  gun,  whose  barrels  and  stock  did 
not  seem  to  have  originally  belonged  to  each  other,  to  slay  rabbita  oii  a 
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distant  part  of  the  eetat«.  These,  I  thoaght,  were  also  being  'eariy 
entered '  vitli  danger.  Then,  came  the  hilarious  meting  of  the  jnTcmils 
party,  in  ^e  dining-room  after  dinner,  to  recount  the  ^Tente  of  Uie  day, 
Adam  keenly  participating  in  the  mirth  and  excitement  of  the  Taried 
narrationB. 

It  was  by  the  possesBion  of  these  qualities 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength,  and  skill — 

that  Mr.  Adam  won  all  hearts,  and  became  a  trusted  counsellor  and 
a  dear  and  valued  Mend.  It  is  only  when  we  come  to  realise,  how- 
ever faintly,  what  a  true  man  he  was,  that  we  can  estimate  the  Ices 
which  not  his  family  and  his  friends  alone,  nor  yet  hie  party,  but  the- 
whole  country,  has  sustained.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  him, '  When 
he  departed  he  took  a  Man's  life  along  with  him.'  But  though  he 
has  gone,  and  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  strong,  sagacious,  kindly 
face  again,  we  know  that  the  name  of  the  great  Liberal  Whip  will 
live  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  party  he  loved  so  veil.  We  know 
too  that  the  memory  of  '  Willy  Adam '  will  be  fresh  and  green  for 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him. 

AlEZAMDEB   CbAIQ    SxIiLAS. 
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St.  Christopher. 

Bt  thi  Adthob  of  <Thz  Epic  or  Hadis.* 

i^lHBISTOPHER  I     There  is  many  a  name  of  Time 

\J     Higher  than  this  in  pride  and  empery ; 

There  is  a  name  which  like  a  diadem 

Site  on  the  imperial  front,  bo  that  men  still 

Bow  down  to  Ctesar — puissant  names  which  stir 

The  soul  like  Alexander's — deathless  names 

Of  bard  and  sage,  soldier  and  king,  which  seize 

Our  thought,  and  in  one  moment  hear  us  forth 

Across  the  immemorial  centuries 

To  the  old  days  which  bore  them — names  divine, 

Like  Mary's,  higher  than  any  name  of  man 

Or  woman — a  bright  band  who  sit  aloft 

Above  the  gulphs  of  Time  as  on  a  rock, 

And  watch  the  stu^^g  of  the  restless  sea 

Whose  waves  are  generations — names  of  love 

Dearer  and  nearer.     Yet  no  one  of  all 

More  strange  and  quaint  and  sweet  than  Christopher, 

Who  bare  the  Christ. 

In  the  £air  long  ago 
Of  the  old  heathen  days  there  lived  the  man 
Who  bore  it  first.     The  elder  Pagan  gods 
Were  paling  now,  and  from  their  darkling  groves 
And  hollow  aisles  of  their  resounding  shrines 
The  thin  shapes  fled  for  ever.     A  new  O-od 
Awoke  the  souls  of  men.     And  yet  the  shrines 
Of  Aphrodite  and  of  Phcebus  still 
I>rew  their  own  votaries.     The  flower  of  faith. 
Plucked  from  its  roots,  and  thrown  aside  to  die, 
Is  slow  to  wither,  keeping  some  thin  ghost 
And  counterfeit  of  faimeGB,  though  the  life 
Has  fled  for  ever,  and  'twas  a  d^d  thing 
To  which  the  Pagan  bowed. 

In  tbe  tax  East 
He  served,  a  soldier.    Nature,  which  so  oft 
Is  grudging  of  her  blessings — mating  now 
The  sluggish  brain  and  stalwart  form,  and  now 
Upon  the  cripple's  limbe  setting  the  crown 
Of  godlike  wialom — gave  with  generoos  hand 
BetHity  and  force  to  this  one,  mighty  limbs 
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And  giant  Btrength,  joined  with  the  choicer  gift 

Of  thooghtB  which  Boar,  and  will  which  dares,  and  high 

Ambition  which  aspires  and  works  its  will, 

And  doth  achieve  its  end  and  is  fulfilled 

fo  riches  and  in  honour. 

Every  year 
Of  prosperous  manhood  left  hitn  greater  grown 
And  mightier  than  before— body  and  mind 
Titanic,  like  a  heathen  demigod 
Waxing  in  honour.     Every  enterprise 
Successful,  whether  &me  of  men  allured, 
Or  thirst  of  peaceful  gain.     The  joy  of  home 
Only,  he  knew  not,  being  too  vast  a  spirit 
To  rust  by  the  heajth,  while  still  the  siren  voice 
Of  high  adventure  called  o'er  land  and  sea ; 
The  magical  voice,  heard  but  by  nobler  souls. 
Which  dulls  all  lower  music.     Every  year 
The  Prince  he  served,  waging  uictoriouB  war  ; 

O'er  sea  and  land,  and  grown  a  god  in  power, 
Heaped  honours  on  the  mightier  soul  which  Fate 
Had  given  to  serve  him.     More  than  any  prince 
In  strength  his  servant  showed ;  a  king  of  men 
Who  still  before  his  strong  eyes  day  and  night 
Saw  power  like  a  star  shine  on  the  hills. 
And  set  his  face  to  gain  it.     Luxury 
Held  him  nor  sensi^  ease  who  was  too  great 
For  silken  fetters,  a  strong  soul  and  hand 
Bent  to  a  higher  end  than  theirs,  and  touched 
To  finer  issues ;  a  fair  beacon  set 
Upon  a  lordly  hill  above  the  marsh 
Of  common  life,  dull  nusts  and  wandering  fires 
And  poisonous  exhalations,  but  laid  bare 
To  the  beating  of  the  whirlwind. 

Every  soiU 
Knows  ite  own  weakness,  its  particular  lusts 
And  mastering  temptations.     So  for  him 
This  great  strong  soul  set  in  its  pride  of  place ; 
The  charm  of  Power  worked  like  a  speU ;  high  power 
Unchecked,  untrammelled,  fixed  with  none  to  rule 
Above  it,  this  could  bend  the  nobler  soul 
Which  naught  might  conquer.     Over  land  and  sea 
This  great  knight-errant  fiired,  from  realm  to  realm 
Hiring  his  mighty  arm  and  god-like  strength 
To  sovereign  ^ter  sovereign,  always  seeking 
A  mightier  than  the  last.     UntU  at  length 
He  found  a  puissant  prince,  so  high,  eo  great, 
The  strong  sway  held  him,  and  he  lived  contoit 
A  sleeping  soul,  not  knowing  good  or  ill, 
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SeetiBg  in  act,  and  with  it  satisfied — 

A  careless  striving  aoul  who  sought  no  more. 

Bat  midst  the  miry  ways  of  this  sad  world, 

As  now  be  &red  onmoved,  the  frequent  sight 

Of  evil ;  the  hllnd  rage  which  takes  and  sways 

The  warrior  after  battle  till  he  quench 

His  thirst  in  blood  and  torture ;  the  great  pain 

Which  everywhere  cries  heavenward,  every  day 

With  onreg^ed  BuSrage ;  the  foul  wrongs 

Which  are  done  on  earth  for  ever ;  the  dark  sins 

Sinned  and  yet  unrewarded ;  the  great  sum 

And  mystery  of  evil,  worked  on  him 

Not  to  allure,  not  to  repel,  but  only 

With  that  strange  apell  of  power  which  knows  to  take 

The  strong  soul  captive.     Here  was  power  enough, 

Mightier  than  mortal  strength.     The  greatest  kmg 

Whom  ever  he  had  served  compared  with  this 

Showed  puny  as  a  child  ;  this  power  which  took 

The  mightiest  in  chains,  now  forcing  them 

To  wrong  and  blood  and  ill,  now  binding  them 

With  adamant  chains  within  the  Bensual  stye 

Where  they  lay  bound  for  ever.     Here  was  force 

Indeed  and  boundless  power  which  could  limit 

The  might  of  Heaven  itself.     So  this  strong  soul 

Bowed  to  it,  taking  Evil  for  his  lord, 

A  voluntary  thrall.     Yet  not  to  him 

The  smooth  foul  ways  of  sense,  the  paths  <>f  wrong, 

Brought  pleasure  of  themselves;  only  to  know 

The  unrestrainM  passion  surge  and  swell 

And  then  fall  headlong  down — a  pulse,  a  beat 

Of  satisfied  life,  the  glory  and  the  glow 

Of  full  untempered  being.     Yet  was  he 

A  sleeping  satisfied  soul  to  which  no  sting 

Of  pain  or  yearning  came.     And  so  lon>r  time 

He  served  the  Lord  of  Evil.     Deeds  of  wrong 

And  anger,  deeds  of  soft  and  sensual  sin. 

All  these  he  knew,  a  careless  satisfied  soul. 

So  that  for  dread  of  him  men  named  bis  name 

<  Tbe  unrighteous ; '  but  he  cared  not,  serving  still 

Tbe  mighty  Lord  of  Evil.     Power  and  fame 

Sa£Sced  him  long,  and  hid  from  him  the  fashion 

Of  his  own  life  and  by  what  perilous  ways 

He  walked,  and  by  what  fathomless  black  seas, 

Abysmal  deeps,  and  treacherous  gulpbs  of  111. 

Till  one  day  as  they  wandered  (so  the  tale) 

Through  a  thick  wood  whence  came  no  gleam  of  lig^t 
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To  break  the  gbostJy  sliadows. — I  know  not 

If  'twere  some  symbol  of  the  hopeless  gloom 

And  tangled  maze  of  evil  which  brood  romid 

And  chill  the  unhappy  soul  which  bows  the  knee 

To  eviL — Sudden,  witb  a  great  amaze 

He  saw  bis  master  the  great  Lord  of  111 

Cower  down  as  from  a  blow  uid  hide  his  ^es 

From  some  white  ghostly  figure.     As  he  gazed 

The  old  chains  fell  from  him,  and  with  a  glance 

He  rose  up  free  for  ever.     For  his  soul 

Met  that  great  symbol  of  all  sacrifice 

Wbich  men  have  worehipped  since.     The  soft  sad  eyeej 

The  agonised  limbs  nailed  to  the  Tree  of  Death 

Wbich  is  the  Tree  of  Life ;  and  all  the  pagt 

'Fell  from  him,  and  the  m;^ery  of  Love 

And  Death  and  Evil ;  might  which  gives  itself 

To  liberate  the  world  and  dying  breaks 

The  vanquished  strength  of  Hell ;  all  those  transformed 

His  being,  and  in  a  moment  the  strong  soul, 

Spurning  his  ancient  chain,  abased  itself 

Before  the  Power  of  Good,  and  his  old  lord 

Shrank  vanquished  thro'  the  darkness,  and  he  stood 

Alone,  a  moment  with  the  scars  of  gyves 

Upon  his  neck  and  limbs,  and  then  fell  down 

Prostrate  upon  the  earth,  the  mild  eyes  still 

Bent  <m  him  pitifiiL     There  he  lay  still 

Through  the  long  night  of  sorrow,  till  at  last 

The  Bun  rose  on  Ms  soul,  and  on  the  earth, 

And  the  fKire  dawn  returning  brought  the  day. 

And  when  he  rose  the  ancient  mastery 

And  thirst  for  power  which  held  him  in  the  toils 

Of  the  strong  Q-od  of  Evil,  springing  in  him 

Once  more,  resistless,  over  land  and  sea 

Impelled  him,  seeking  this  new  mightier  Lord 

Who  broke  the  power  of  HI.     And  yet  'twas  strength 

And  power  alone  he  sought,  and  thro'  all  lands 

He  passed,  a  passionate  pilgrim,  but  found  not 

The  Lord  he  sought,  only  great  princes,  strong 

And  valorous  he  found,  who  bowed  them  down 

Before  the  power  of  Evil ;  but  for  them 

He  took  no  thought  nor  served  them,  grown  too  strong 

For  such,  who  had  seen  their  master  cower  and  blench — 

The  wrong  without,  the  wrong  within  the  soul — 

Before  the  Lord  of  Light ;  but  him  indeed 

He  found  not,  only  that  white  symbol  fair 

Of  sacrifice  and  suffering,  but  the  King 

He  found  not  yet ;  filled  with  the  pride  of  life^ 
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A  satis6ed  soul  which  bowed  not  down  to  wrong, 
But  hated  it  for  weakness ;  a  strong  eoul 
ToQched  with  desiie  foi  good,  since  good  was  strong, 
But  loving  strength  alone. 

So  as  he  fared 
He  came  upon  a  dark  and  stony  land 
Where  smiled  no  flower ;  there  on  the  herblese  side 
Of  a  bleak  hill,  within  a  humble  cell, 
There  dwelt  an  aged  man ;  no  other  thing 
Of  life  was  there,  only  wan  age,  which  dwelt 
Upon  the  brink  of  death,    l^e  giant  strength 
Was  flagging  now,  while  on  the  distant  hills 
The  sun  was  sinking  and  the  gray  of  night 
Stole  upward.     Thro'  the  plain  beneath  the  cell 
A  broad  black  river  raged,  where  was  no  bridge 
For  travellers ;  but  a  dark  road  stole  to  it 
O'ergloomed  by  cypress,  and  no  boat  was  there 
Or  ferry,  only  still  beyond  the  shade 
Breast-high  the  strong  stream  gurgled  black  as  death. 

There  sate  he  on  the  brink  and  saw  no  sonl 

As  he  gazed  on  the  stream  of  death.     Great  misery 

And  weakness  took  him,  and  he  laid  him  down 

On  that  cold  strand.     Till,  when  his  heart  beat  slow 

And  his  life  drooped,  lo  I  on  the  further  shore 

The  euuset,  lingering  for  a  moment,  fired 

A  thousand  palace  windows  and  the  spires 

And  domes  of  a  &ir  city ;  then  the  night 

Fell  downward  on  them,  but  the  unconquered  soul 

Within  the  &iling  body  leaped  and  knew 

That  it  had  seen  the  city  of  the  King. 

Then  swooned  he  for  awhile,  and  when  he  knefr 
His  life  again  he  heard  a  reverend  voice 
Speak  thro'  the  gloom.     And  all  the  sun  had  set 
And  all  the  bills  were  hidden. 

'  Son,  thou  com'st 
To  seek  the  JJord  of  Life.     There  is  no  way 
But  through  yon  cruel  river.     Thou  wert  strong ; 
Take  rest  and  thought  till  thy  strength  come  to  thee. 
Arise,  the  dawn  is  near.' 

Then  they  twain  went. 
And  there  the  sick  soul  tested  many  days. 

And  when  the  strong  man's  strength  was  come  again. 
His  old  guide  led  him  forth  to  where  the  road — 
Which,  like  the  road  of  Life,  was  lost  in  gloom — 
Sank  in  that  black  swift  stream.    The  hiUs  were  dark, 
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There  was  no  city  to  see,  nought  but  thick  cloud. 

And  still  that  black  flood  roaring.     Then  he  heard 

The  old  voice  whisper, '  Not  of  atrength  alone 

Are  they  who  find  the  Master,  but  cast  down 

And  weak  and  wandering.     Oftentimes  with  feet 

Weaty,  and  way^foni  limbs,  they  come  and  pass 

The  deeps  and  are  transformed  -,  but  he  who  comes 

In  his  own  strength  from  him  long  time  the  King 

Hides  him  as  erst  from  thee.     Yet,  because  strength 

Well  used  is  a  good  gift,  I  bid  thee  plunge 

In  yoQ  cold  stream,  and  wash  from  tbee  the  stain  i 

Of  evil.     There  shall  come  no  harm  to  tbee, 

Nor  in  those  chill  dark  waters  shall  thy  feet 

Slip,  nor  thy  life  be  swallowed.     It  is  Uiine 

To  bear  in  thy  strong  arms  the  fainting  souls  ; 

Of  pilgrims  who  press  onward  day  and  night 

Seeking  the  Lord  of  Light.     Thou,  who  so  long 

Didst  serve  the  Lord  of  Evil,  now  shalt  serve  I 

A  higher ;  and  because  great  penances  ! 

Are  fitting  for  great  wrong,  here  shalt  thou  toil 

Long  time  till  baply  thou  shalt  lose  the  stain 

Of  sense  and  of  the  world,  then  shall  thy  eyes 

See  that  thou  wouldst. 

Go  suffer  and  be  strong.' 

Then  that  strong  soul,  treading  those  stony  ways,  i 

Went  down  into  the  waters.     Painful  souls  J 

Cried  to  him  frem  the  brink.     Sad  lives,  which  now  | 

Had  reached  their  toilsome  limit.     Pilgrims  sore. 

Who  after  lifelong  strivings  and  great  pain 

And  buffetings  had  gained  the  perilous  stream 

With  heaven  beyond.     Wan  age  and  budding  youth 

And  childhood  &llen  untimely.     He  stooped  down 

With  wonder  more  than  pity,  raising  up 

The  weakling  limbs,  and  bearing  in  his  arms 

The  heavy  burden, — thro'  the  chill  dark  depths 

Of  those  cold  swirling  waters  without  fear 

Strode  onward.     Oftentimes  the  dreadful  force 

Of  that  resistless  current,  which  had  whelmed 

A  lower  soul,  bore  on  him.     Oftentimes 

The  icy  cold,  too  great  for  feebler  hearts, 

Assailed  bim,  yet  his  strong  feet  stemmed  the  rage 

Of  that  dark  flood  ;  his  mighty  stature  still   ■ 

Strode  upright  thro'  the  deep  to  the  far  shore. 

And  those  poor  pilgrims  with  reviving  souls 

Blessed  him,  and  left  the  waters  and  grew  white 

And  glorified,  and  in  their  eyes  he  knew 

A  wonder  and  a  rapture  as  they  saw 
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The  palace  of  the  King,  the  domes,  the  spires, 
The  shining  oriels  aunUt  into  gold, 
The  white  forms  on  the  hrink  to  welcome  them, 
And  the  clear  heights,  and  the  discorered  heaven. 

Bat  never  on  Us  eyes  for  all  his  toils 

The  sunshine  broke,  nor  those  high  palace  roofe 

As  erat  upon  his  weakness.     Day  and  night 

The  selfeame  cloud  hung  heavy  on  the  hills, 

Blotting  the  glorious  virion.     Day  and  night 

He  laboured  unrewarded,  with  no  gleam 

Of  that  eternal  glory,  which  yet  shone 

Upon  those  feinting  souls,  whom  his  strong  arms 

Bore  upward.     Day  and  night  he  laboured  still, 

Sununer  and  winter,  plunging  day  by  day 

Into  the  depths  of  death,  till  a  bright  band 

Of  those  he  succoured  blessed  him.     He  would  risd 

At  midnight,  when  the  cry  of  fainting  souls 

Called  to  him  on  the  brink,  and  so  go  down 

Fearless  into  the  darkness.     Storm  and  snow 

Laf^ed  tlie  black  stream  into  great  waves,  and  pierced 

His  more  than  human  frame.     Yet  would  he  still 

Strive  onward  with  his  load.     Yea,  though  the  floods 

Roared  horribly,  and  deep  called  unto  deep, 

Through  all  those  hidden  depths  he  strode  unmoved, 

A  labouring,  duteous,  unrewarded  soul. 

Was  it  because  the  stain  and  blot  of  Sin, 
The  wickedness,  the  evil  he  had  known, 
Were  on  him  still  uncleansed  ?     I  cannot  telL 
The  stain  of  ill  eats  deep,  and  nought  can  cleanse  it, 
Nay  not  even  tears  of  blood.     But  to  my  thought 
Not  thus  the  legend  runs ;  rather  I  deem 
That  what  of  good  he  loved  was  only  strength. 
The  pride  of  conscious  Power.     That  which  had  led  him 
To  strong  rude  wrong,  the  same  sense,  working  on  him. 
Led  bim  through  weariness  of  wrong  to  use 
His  strength  for  goodness.     Oftentimes  Bemorse 
Comes  not  of  hatj«d  of  the  wrong,  nor  love 
Of  the  good,  but  rather  from  the  shame  which  Pride 
Knows  which  has  gone  astray  and  spent  itself 
Upon  unworthy  ends.     So  this  strong  soul 
Laboured  on  unfulfilled.    Yet  who  shall  trace 
By  what  hidden  processes  of  waste  and  pain 
The  great  Will  is  fulfilled,  and  doth  achieve 
The  victory  of  Good  ? 
Ho.  619  (ko.  cxxiix.  k.  d.)  K 
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So  the  slow  years 
Passed,  till  the  giant  strengtb  at  times  would  fiag 
A  little,  yet  do  feebleness  was  there, 
But  still  the  strong  limba  carried  him  amnoved 
Thro'  those  black  depths  of  death.     Till  one  still  night. 
At  midnight  when  the  world  was  snnk  in  sleep, 
The  summons  came, '  A  Pilgrim  I '  and  he  saw 
With  a  new-born  compassioD,  on  the  shore 
A  childish  form  await  him;  a  soft  smile 
Was  on  the  lips,  a  sweet  sad  glance  divine 
Within  the  eyes,  as  in  a  child's  eyes  oft 
Unearthly  wisdom,  infinite  weakness,  strive 
For  mastery.     As  the  strong  man  stooped  and  took 
The  weakling  to  his  breast,  he  felt  a  thrill 
Throb  through  him,  like  the  thrill  which  doth  proclaim 
The  awakening'  of  a  soul ;  and  through  the  might 
Of  Pity,  fprown  to  strength,  he  strode  through  &e  deep 
With  that  light  load  in  his  arms. 

But  as  he  went, 
The  strength  greater  than  human,  the  strong  limbs 
Which  bore  long  time  unfaltering  the  great  pain 
And  burden  of  our  life ;  the  fearless  heart 
Which  never  blenched  before,  though  the  winds  beat  ,  , 

And  all  the  night  was  blind ;  these  failed  him  now. 
And  as  by  some  o'erwhelming  load  dragged  down, 
His  flagging  footsteps  tottered  ;  the  cold  wave 
Kose  higher  around  him,  the  once  mighty  head 
Bowed-down,  the  waters  rising  to  his  lip 
Engulfed  io  the  depths ;  the  weight  of  all  the  earth 
Seraaed  on  his  shoulders — all  the  sorrow,  the  sin. 
The  burden  of  the  Race — and  a  great  cry 
Came  from  him,  *  Help  I  I  sink,  I  faint,  I  die, 
I  perish  beneath  my  burden  I     Help,  0  King 
Of  Heaven,  for  I  am  spent  and  can  no  more  I 
igth  is  gone,  the  waters  cover  me, 
lot  of  myself.     Help,  Lord  and  King  I  * 

Idenly  from  his  spent  life  he  felt 

kt  load  taken ;  thro'  the  midnight  gloom 

irst  the  glorious  vision  of  his  dream — 

ce  of  the  King,  the  domes,  the  spires, 

ing  oriels  sunlit  into  gold, 

'en  of  heavens  discovered ;  then  a  voice, 

iristopher  1  thou  hast  found  thy  King,  and  turn  ' 

the  earth,  for  I  have  need  of  thee. 

it  sustained  the  whole  world,  bearing  me 

t  of  Earth  and  Heaven.     Rise,  turn  awhile 

d  shore  of  Time ;  I  am  the  Prince 
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Thoa  seekest ;  I  a  little  child,  the  King 
Of  Earth  and  Heavfln.     I  have  marked  th;  toils, 
Labours,  and  sorrows.     I  have  Been  thy  sin. 
Thy  tears,  and  thy  repentance.     Rieo  and  bo 
My  servant  always.     And  if  thou  shalt  seek 
A  sign  of  me,  I  give  this  sign  to  thee : 
Set  thou  thy  stafif  to-night  upon  the  verge 
Of  these  dark  waters,  and  with  early  dawn 
Seek  it,  and  thou  shalt  find  it  blossomed  forth 
Into  such  sweet  white  blooms  as  year  by  year 
The  resurrection  of  the  springtide  brings 
To  clothe  the  waste  of  winter.     This  shall  be 
The  sign  of  what  has  been.' 

And  that  strong  soul. 
Vanquished  at  length;  obeyed,  and  with  the  dawn 
Where  his  staff  was,  there  sprung  the  perfumed  cup 
And  petals  of  a  lily  :  so  the  tale. 
Nay,  but  it  was  the  mde  strength  of  his  soul 
^'hich  blossomed  into  purity,  and  sprang 
.  Into  a  higher  self,  beneath  tbe  gaze 
Of  a  little  child  I     Nay,  but  it  was  the  might 
Of  too  great  strength,  which  laid  its  robes  of  pride 
Down  on  the  ground,  and  stood,  naked,  erect, 
Before  its  Lo^,  shamefast  yet  beautifid  I 
Nay,  but  it  was  the  old  self,  stripped  and  purged 
Of  ingrained  sin,  which  from  tjie  stream  of  Death 
Stood  painful  on  the  stable  earth  again, 
And  was  regenerate  through  humility  I 

So  for  the  remnant  of  his  days  he  served 
The  Lord  of  Goodness ;  a  stroog  staff  of  right 
Yet  bumble.     Till  the  P^an  Governor 
Bade  him  deny  the  Prince  who  succoured  him. 
And  he  refusing,  gained  a  martyr's  crown 
In  cruel  death,  and  is  Saint  Christopher  I 
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PARTY,  Bays  Burke,  *  is  a  body  of  meD  united  for  pFomoting  by 
their  joist  endeavour  the  national  interest  upon  sooie  particular 
principle  in  which  the;  are  all  agreed ; '  and  if  this  definition  be 
correct — and  it  has  never  that  we  axe  aware  of  been  impugned — it  be- 
comes a  subject  of  serious  doubt  whether  at  the  {absent  monaent 
such  a  body  as  the  Conservative  party  exists.  That  there  are  many 
individuals  callingthemselves  Conservatives,  Tories,  Constitutionalists, 
Patriots,  and  what  not,  is  certain  ;  but  no  one  can  pretend  that  these 
individuals  are  a  united  body  of  men,  no  one  could  indicate  some 
particular  principle  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed ;  and  no  one 
would  Busp»^  them  of  any  desire  to  promote  the  national  interest 
by  any  joint  endeavour.  They  are  simply  a  conglomeration  of  atoms 
without  any  cohesive  power,  or  any  influence  that  can  mould  and 
guide  them.  They  have  so-called  leaders  undoubtedly,  but  in  the 
House  these  are  limp  and  nerveless,  and  consequently  impotent ;  and 
on  the  stump — which  they  used  at  one  time  to  denounce  in  no 
measured  terms,  but  to  which  they  have  recently  taken  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  neophytes — they  are  audacious  and  reckless,  and  conse- 
quently dangerous,  not  to  their  opponents,  but  to  themselves.  Their 
performances  in  the  short  Whitsmitide  recess  clearly  indicate  this  ; 
and  of  all  the  performers.  Sir  R.  Cross,  G-.C.B.,  at  St.  Helens,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon,  at  Burton-on-Trent,  were  the  most  conspicuous.  The 
latter  appeared  upon  the  platform  of  the  metropolis  of  ale  and  beer 
in  a  new  and  certainly  not  an  improved  character.  During  his  by 
no  means  brief  pohtical  career  be  has  gained  distinction  more  by  his 
moral  than  by  his  mental  qualities.  Character  has  been  his  strong 
point.  Without  great  genius  or  statesmanlike  ability,  and  tmen- 
dowed  with  that  firmness  and  steady  determination  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  genius,  be  has  made  Ms  mark  by  his  general  capacity  for 
business,  combined  with  a  genial  amiability  and  a  chivalrous  love 
of  truth  and  feir-play,  and  an  almost  poetic  interest  in  what  he 
deemed  to  be  the  civilising  mission  of  his  country.  If  report  be 
true,  he  has  more  than  once  been  'shocked'  at  that  trifling  with 
veracity  which  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  occasionally  resorted  to, 
and  which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  becoming  the  confirmed  habit  of  the 
so-called  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  atmosphere  of  Burton  seems  to  have  taken  the  edge  off  this 
keen  sensibility,  and  to  have  dulled  his  usually  clear  perceptions  of 
right  and  justice.  According  to  his  own  account,  be  was  invited  by 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  brewing  interest  to  draw  up  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  her  Majesty's  present  Oovemment,    and   the 
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alacrity  with  wbich  he  betook  himeelF  to  the  task  remindB  us  rather 
of  some  jotiDg  barrister  drawiog  his  first  pleadings,  than  of  a  states- 
man seriowily  dJacusBing  the  condition  of  his  country.  Some  exag- 
geration under  the  circumstances  might  be  expected,  and  might  be 
condoned,  but  gross  misrepresentation  can  neither  be  of  eervice  to  the 
country  nor  to  the  party  to  which  the  noble  lord  is  supposed  to  be- 
long ;  and  yet  this  is  what,  under  the  influence  of  the  Burton  atmo- 
sphere, he  indulged  in.  To  speak  of  the  last  eighteen  months  aa 
a  '  record  of  extraordinary  errors,  blunders,  and  misfortunes  accu- 
mulated one  upon  the  top  of  another,'  may  be  pardonable  though 
not  very  wise  exaggeration — not  unlike  some  of  the  common  forms 
used  in  the  old  style  of  pleading ;  but  when  Lord  Carnarvon  comes  to 
details  and  comments  on  affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  Ireland,  and  at  home, 
he  glides  from  exaggeration  into  direct,  though  we  trust  not  pre- 
meditated, misrepresentation. 

To  say  that  after  three  reverses  in  South  Africa  the  English 
Government '  sued  for  peace,'  is  simply  untrue.  The  Government 
have  never  sued  for  peace  at  aJl.  Id  consequence  of  the  intervention 
of  President  Brand,  terms  of  peace  were  ofl'ered  to  the  Boers  before 
the  disaster  at  Majuba  Hill.  That  disaster  was  brought  about,  not 
by  the  action  of  the  Boers,  but  by  what  at  present  appears  to  have 
been  the  indefenrible  conduct  of  General  Golley,  and  the  question 
with  the  Government  was  whether  it  was  to  make  any  difference  in 
the  terms  of  peace  already  offered.  They  decided  not,  and  the 
decision  will,  we  believe,  be  approved  by  all  who  bring  calm  reflection 
to  bear  upon  the  matter ;  but,  whether  right  or  wrong — and  a  sabis- 
fectory  opinion  upon  this  can  scarcely  be  given  till  aU  the  papers  on 
the  subject  are  published — it  is  a  gross  perversion  of  truth  to  describe 
it  as  suing  for  peace,  and  in  making  the  suggestion  that  this  suing 
for  peace  was  in  consequence  of  those  defeats,  Lord  Carnarvon  simply 
pandered  to  the  ignorance  of  his  audience.  His  statements  wi^ 
regard  to  Ireland  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment thereto,  were  equally  disingenuous ;  and  hie  assertion  that 
*  last  session  was  unproductive  in  legislation,  or  nearly  so,'  when,  in 
fact,  it  had  passed  in  four  months  more  legislative  enactments  of 
importance  than  the  former  Parliament  had  done  in  six  years,  was  as 
bold  an  attempt  to  trade  on  the  credulity  of  his  hearers  as  could  well 
be  imagined.  Sir  R.  Cross  was  equally  misleading,  though  not  quite 
so  audacious.  The  air  of  St.  Helens  is  evidently  not  so  exhilarating 
as  that  of  Burton,  and  the  remarks  of  the  worthy  knight  were  certainly 
more  subdued  than  those  of  the  noble  lord.  He  did  not  launch  -out 
into  the  manifest  misrepresentations  of  his  former  colleague,  but  rather 
acted  the  part  of  the  political  Jago  by  suggestion  and  insinuation. 
His  conduct  with  regard  to  the  Bradlaugh  embroglio  has  certainly  been 
unique.  During  the  many  debates  in  the  House  upon  it,  he  passed 
as  the  candid  friend  of  the  Government,  declining  to  let  the  elect  of 
Northampton  take  the  oath  or  afSrm,  and  suggesting  that  the  pro 
per  way  to  meet  the  difficulty  was  by  legislation.     This  proposition 
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tbe  Government  have  adopted ;  now  he  boldly  tells  hie  coDBtitnentB 
that  he  for  one  is  not  going  to  change  the  law.  If  not,  wh;  did  b& 
suggest  it  ?  may  ask  some  innocent  inquirer,  and  the  truest  answer 
would  be, '  for  party  purposes ' — to  induce  the  GoTemment  to  do  it, 
and  then  to  try  and  place  them  in  a  minority.  Whether,  for  even 
party  purposes,  it  is  prudent  (to  put  the  matter  no  higher)  \a  trifle 
with  principles  which  were  suppt^ed  to  be  highly  valued  by  English 
constituents,  is  very  doubtful.  These  eztra-parliament^y  utter- 
ances and  demonstrations  are  of  course  not  of  the  same  importance 
as  those  which  take  place  within  the  House  itself,  nor  are  they  to  be 
criticised  quite  so  closdy ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have 
an  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  members  in  the  House,  and  in 
instances  like  the  present  it  is  to  be  feared  that  that  influence  is  a 
demoralising  one.  It  is  certain  that  the  condition  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Opposition  now  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  prior 
to  1874,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  is  now  the  nominal  leader,  but  as  a  matter  of  &ct  he  does  not 
lead.  Of  him  personally  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  admira- 
tion and  respect,  but  it  is  lamentaUe  to  see  the  manner  in  which  he 
allows  what  should  be  the  Conservative  party  to  go  to  faeces.  A^  far 
as  this  affects  the  proepects  of  the  party  only,  it  is  no  great  matter 
of  ooncem  to  Liberals— it  might  be  matter  for  congratulation  ;  but 
in  tbe  manner  in  which  it  affects  tbe  transaction  of  public  business 
it  is  of  exceeding  interest  to  the  nation  at  large. 

The  present  is  certainly  a  time  for  serious  dealing  with  afiairs. 
We  do  not  believe  in  the  exaggerated  pictures  which  have  been 
recently  drawn  by  more  than  one  hand  of  tiie  crisis  in  Ireland  and  in 
South  Africa  and  in  India ;  hut  in  Ireland  the  state  of  afiairs  is 
grave  and  such  as  to  cause  uneasiness,  and  remedies  for  it  should  be 
soberly  proposed  and  soberly  discussed.  The  Land  Bill  brought  in 
by  the  Government  is  a  serious  attempt  made  in  a  bon&Jide  spirit 
to  amehorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  population,  and  most  people  ' 
will  say,  without  pledging  themselves  to  all  its  principles  or  all  its 
clasues,  that  it  deserves  at  the  bands  of  all  those  who  can  influence 
it  a  &ir  and  candid  consideration.  Those  who  sit  on  the  &ont 
Opposition  bench  give  it  this ;  but  what  the  country  has  to  complain 
of  is,  that  they  allow  an  insigniflcant  number  of  their  so-called 
followers  to  adopt  an  opposite  course.  The  two  chief  offenders  in 
this  respect  are  the  members  for  Bridport  and  Woodstock.  Of  Mr. 
Warton,  we  admit,  it  is  difBcult  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  serioua- 
ness;  but  bis  present  important,  if  not  imposing,  position  in  the 
Conservative  ruiks  is  an  ugly  blot  upon  their  organisation.  It  is 
said  that  with  some  of  the  puty  he  passes  for  a  wit ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
it  almost  justifies  tbe  term  '  stupid '  which  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  was  sup- 
posed to  have  applied  to  the  Tory  party  generally.  If  his  private 
conversation  bears  any  resemblance  to  Ids  parliamentary  utterances, 
it  cannot  be  marked  by  either  point  or  humour,  but  rather  by 
dullness  and  stupidity.    Were  the  House  a  mere  debating  society. 
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he  might  be  looked  upon  and  endured  as  a  harmless  eccentricit;  ; 
but  aa  it  is,  b;  his  conduct  and  by  hie  many  iaterruptioos  he  mate- 
rially obstructs  public  buBiness.  Mr.  Disraeli  would  have  extin- 
guished him  in  a  very  short  time,  and  do  doubt  the  present  leader 
of  the  Opposition  could  do  the  same  if  he  would,  but  he  doee  not ; 
and  it  is  this  which  puzzles  outsiders.  Sir  Richard  Cross  at  St. 
Hdens  dilated  in  pathetic  terms  upon  the  obstruction  of  business 
in  the  House  as  though  he  really  regretted  it,  and  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  obetouctors  were  very  few  in  number.  He  insinu- 
ated that  they  consisted  solely  of  the  Irish  members.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  those  alone  are  the  avowed  obstructors ;  but  if  obstruc- 
tion is  to  be  gauged  by  the  waste  of  time  needlessly  caiised,  and  the 
prevention  of  the  transaction  of  public  business,  Mr.  Warton  and 
Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  are  cqufJly  guilty.  We  have  on  a  farmer 
occasion  folly  recognised  the  talents  of  the  member  for  Woodstock, 
and  as  far  as  ment-al  ability  is  concerned  should  not^think  of  placing^ 
him  in  the  same  category  with  Mr.  Warton ;  but  they  certainly 
frequently  row  in  the  same  boat,  and  if  the  adage  of  birds  of  a 
feather  is  applied  to  them,  Lord  Bandolph  will  only  have  himself  to 
thank.  Character  eventually  has  more  weight  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons than  ability,  and  if  this  somewhat  precocious  young  legislator 
finally  fails,  it  will  be  for  want  of  this,  and  not  for  any  lack  of  mental 
endowments.  For  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  Opposition,  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  should  keep  both  these  two  avowed  followers  in 
order.  Were  Sir  Stafford  to  resign  the  leadership  in  the  House,  the 
party  would  be  completely  shattered.  With  the  exception  of  himself 
and  the  late  Attorney  and  the  late  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland,  and 
perhaps  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  front  Opposition  bench  is  singularly  weak 
in  men  with  any  pretensions  to  political  ability.  It  has  never 
recovered  the  loss  it  sustained  when  deserted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Gathome  Hardy ;  and  the  two  supposed  rising  statesmen  im- 
ported by  the  late  leader  of  the  party — the  late  Home  Secretary  and 
the  late  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — have  provokingly  &Mfied  all 
&vourable  anticipations,  and  as  leaders  of  their  party  are  practically 
powerless.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  really  the  game  in  his  own 
bands,  and  it  is  this  which  increases  his  responsibility  before  the 
country^whicb  should  induce  him  to  put  down  his  foot  firmly,  and 
stamp  out  such  nuisances  as  Mr.  Warton,  and  bring  to  a  spirit  of 
proper  obedience  such  independent  supporteis  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.  He  recently  made  a  very  excellent  speech  at  the  first 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Union,  and  gave  some 
admirable  advice  to  the  young  Conservatives  who  support  it.  '  Or- 
ganise I  organise !  organise  t '  be  said  to  his  followers,  '  outside  the 
House.'  Let  him  act  upon  his  own  advice  inside  the  House,  and  the 
Conservative  party  itself  would  again  exist  and  be  stronger,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance  still,  the  business  of  the  country  will  be 
transacted,  and  obstruction  will  die  a  natural  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  annoyances,  and  at  times  the  impertinences,. 
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to  which  Mr.  Crladstone  has  been  subjected  &om  the  IndepeDdent,  or 
rather  the  insubordinate,  members  of  the  Opposition,  he  has  made 
satisfactory  progresH  with  the  Land  Bill.  He  has,  so  &r,  we  belieTe, 
steered  it  through  dangers  and  difficulties  as  no  other  living  states- 
man could  have  done,  and  a  general  and  a  well-founded  opinion  prevails 
that  in  less  than  two  months  from  now  it  will  be  tiie  law  of  the 
land.  In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  what  we  considered  a  blot 
in  the  Bill,  in  the  inetmctions  given  in  the  seventh  section  to  the 
Court  to  estimate  the  tenant's  interest  when  called  upon  to  fix  a  &ir 
rent.  That  blot,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  removed,  and  the 
Court  will  have  a  wider  discretion,  and  will  not  be  hampered  by  the 
somewhat  unintelligible  directions  contained  in  the  Bill  as  originally 
drawn.  The  permission  now  given  to  the  landlord  to  enter  'Cba 
Court  is  also  a  distinct  gain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  some  of  the  Irish  members,  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  many  of  the  prevailing  rents  ih  Ireland  are  below 
a  fair  rent,  and  that  the  result  may  be  an  increase  instead  of  a 
decrease  in  rental.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  it  is,  nothing  shows  more 
clearly  the  hoUowness  of  the  agitation  they  have  been  trading  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  principle  of  the  Bill  with  regard  to  the 
fixing  of  rents  is,  that  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  cannot  settle 
it  themselves  satisfactorily,  and  so  a  Court  is  called  in  to  arbitrate 
between  them,  and  it  ia  only  common  fairness  that  both  parties  should 
have  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  resort  to  it. 

Though,  as  fiir  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  time  of  Parliament 
has  been  almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  Land  Bill,  the  Govern- 
ment have  not  been  idle  in  carrying  on  the  general  business  of  the 
Empire.  On  the  whole,  they  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  their  labours.  If  a  test  is  desired  to  gauge  their  success, 
there  is  no  better  one  than  a  comparison  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Op- 
position speakers  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  with  the  facts  of  the 
present  time.  Instead  of  Eastern  Europe  being  in  a  btaze,  as  was 
confidently  asserted  would  be  the  outcome  of  the  joint  endeavours  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goschen,  the  latter  has  returned  to  England, 
having  accomplished  his  appointed  task  with  marked  success,  and 
having  left  the  East  in  a  state  of  comparative  calm  and  quietude.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Goachen's  effiirts  will  not  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  the  general  public.  There  has  been  no  fantastic  bluster 
about  them — no  blowing  of  trumpets,  firing  of  cannon,  and  party- 
organised  public  receptions,  nor  any  claim  put  in  for  stars  and  gar- 
ters :  but  nevertheless  the  fkct  remains,  that  while  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Henry  Layard  were  baffled  and  at  times  openly  defied  by  the 
Porte  in  their  attempts  to  settle  the  Monten^in  and  Greek  que»< 
tions.  Lord  Granville  and  Mr.  Goschen  have  succeeded  in  settling 
them  both,  and  for  the  time  at  least  they  have  ceased  frmn  trou- 
bling, and  the  chances  are  that  the  time  will  not  be  of  short  duration. 
The  European  concert  and  the  naval  demonstration  may  appear  ex- 
cellent jests  to  the  prints  now  subsidised  by  Conservative  purses,  and 
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it  may  pass  the  comprehension  of  Tory  peers  how  SDything  coDnected 
with  foreign  policy  initiated  by  Mr.  GladBtone  can  possibly  succeed ; 
hut  if  to  get,  not  merely  what  you  want,  but  what  you  also  say  you 
want,  13  succeBs,  then  Mr.  G-ladstone,  Lord  Oranville,  and  Air. 
Croschen  have  certainly  attained  it ;  hut  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
are  sanguine  enough  to  expect  congratulations  from  those  who 
doomed  their  efforts  to  calamitous  failure.  India  also  is  fering 
better,  and  making  more  substantial,  though  perhaps  noiseless,  pro- 
gress under  the  st^y,  business-like,  unpretending  nde  of  Lord  Har- 
tington,  than  it  did  under  the  original  and  pretentious  sway  of 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  country  is  in  a  great  meaaure  relieved  from 
the  costly  drain  upon  her  resources,  caused  first  by  the  acquisition, 
and  threatened  to  be  continued  by  the  retention,  of  large  portions  of 
Afghan  territory.  Candabar  has  been  evacuated  auccessfiilly,  and  at 
the  present  time  probably  not  even  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  himself 
would  assert  that  our  hold  upon  our  Eastern  Empire  has  been  in  any 
way  weakened.  The  chief  result  has  been,  and  is,  that  the  country 
has  more  troops  at  its  disposal,  if  under  any  emergency  they  should 
be  wanted.  Even  in  the  Transvaal  things  are  settling  down  much 
better  than  was  anticipated,  and  the  probable  result  of  the  debate 
promised  to  the  Opposition  on  the  subject  will  be  to  demonstrate 
how  the  country  was  placed  in  difficulties  by  the  weak  management 
of  the  late  Government,  and  bow  it  has  been  extricated  by  the  skill 
and  prudence  of  the  present  one.  No  glory  has  been  gained,  it  must 
be  admitt«d;  hut  two  useful  lessons  have  been  taught  us — one,  the 
folly  of  acquiring  large  tracts  of  country  without  properly  consulting 
the  population  inhabiting  them ;  and  the  other,  and  more  important 
ODe,  the  weak  points  in  our  army  system. 

The  condition  of  the  army  must  always  he  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  the  nation,  and  it  should,  if  possible,  be  always  considered  , 
without  any  reference  to  party  government.  When  the  present  Lord 
Cardwell  first  initiated  the  reforms  now  so  closely  connected  with  his 
name,  that  condition  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  The  want  of  a 
reserve  wae  keenly  felt,  and  that  want  has  to  a  very  great  extent  been 
remedied ;  hut  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  remedy  has  to  a  certain 
de^ee  been  obtained  by  sacrificing  the  efficiency  of  the  soldiers  under 
the  colours.  Both  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Colonel  Stanley,  when  in 
office,  tried  loyally  to  carry  out  the  reforms  of  their  predecessor,  and 
if  fiiult  is  to  he  found  with  them,  it  is  that  they  followed  too  closely 
is  the  grooves  left  to  them  when  it  had  been  discovered  that  these 
grooves  were  faulty,  and  that  they  shirked  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
posing fundamental  changes.  Such  changes  are  now  proposed  hy  Mr. 
Childers.  The  lengthening  of  the  term  of  service  with  the  colours 
to  seven  years,  and  in  certain  cases  to  a  longer  period,  and  the 
raising  the  age  of  entry  into  the  army  to  twenty,  and  the  securi- 
ties proposed  to  prevent  deception,  are  distinct  gains  in  the  progress 
of  army  reform  ;  and  the  closer  amalgamation  of  the  militia  and  the 
-volunteers  with  the  r^^ulars  must  be  advantageous  to  all  branches  of 
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the  service.  The  modification  in  the  retiring  Bcheme  for  officers  is 
also  beneficial  to  the  majority,  though  it  may  disappoint  the  hopes  c^ 
some  who  had  calculated  on  the  continuance  of  the  present  plan,  and 
it  promisea  to  have  the  advantage  of  costing  the  country  considerably 
less  in  pensions.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reform  affecting  so  large  a 
body  as  the  army  to  be  carried  out  without  offending  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  many,  and  perhaps  really  damaging  the  interests  of  some, 
and  it  is  natural  to  anticipate  a  good  deal  of  grumbling ;  but  Mr. 
Childers  is  not  a  new  hand  in  attempting  reforms  in  a  great  depart- 
ment, and  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  past,  it  is  pretty  certain  that, 
while  he  will  insist  on  carrying  out  reforms  which  are  absolutely 
necessary,  he  will  do  so  with  as  tender  a  hand  as  possible,  and  pay  as 
much  attention  to  just  Busceptibilitias  as  is  consistent  with  Uie  carry- 
ing out  of  the  proposed  improvements.  On  the  whole,  the  scheme 
has  met  with  approval,  and  if  properly  acted  upon,  the  complaints 
about '  boys,'  *  weeds,'  and  '  skeleton  battalions '  should  cease. 

Notwithstanding  the  preoccupied  attention  of  the  Legislature, 
Sir  WilMd  Lawson  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  his  tem- 
perance field-day,  though,  to  use  an  Irishism,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
it  at  night.  What  was  the  exact  object  the  merry  baronet  proposed 
by  it,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  His  avowed  object  has  always  been,  no 
donbt,  to  diminish  the  evils  of  drunkenness ;  but,  admitting  these 
evils  to  the  full,  as  we  do,  and  as  we  believe  all  parties  in  the  House 
and  in  the  country  do,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  much, 
if  at  all,  affected  by  legislative  measures.  The  disease  is  social,  and  a 
social  cure,  though  more  slow,  will  probably  be  more  sure  and  certain. 
In  our  opinion,  Mr.  Forster  by  his  education  bills,  Mr.  Fawcett  fay  his 
advocacy  of  open  spaces  and  playgrounds,  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  by  his 
energy  in  establishing  working  men's  clubs.  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow  and 
others  in  building  proper  dwellings  for  artisans,  and  Mr.  Albert  Ciiey 
in  his  encouragement  of  bands  and  music  for  the  people,  have  done  fax 
more  for  the  sobriety  of  the  nation  than  Sir  Wilfrid,  with  all  his 
expensive  organisation  behind  bis  back,  and  all  his  endeavours  to  in- 
fluence legislation.  The  amount  of  power  wasted  in  the  attempts  to 
pass  the  Permissive  Bill  must  be  incalculable.  The  task  has  been 
costly  and  has  proved  hopeless,  and  now  that  he  cannot  have  a  bill  he 
proposes  a  resolution.  This  reminds  us  of  the  action  of  the  Fellows 
of  one  of  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge  some  twenty  years  ago.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  Fellows  should  be  allowed  to  many,  but  opinion 
on  the  subject  was  divided  into  three  sections :  one  section  wanted  all 
the  Fellows  to  be  allowed  to  marry  indiscriminately ;  another  section 
wanted  only  the  readout  Fellows  to  be  allowed  the  privilege ;  while 
a  third  section  thought  it  ought  to  be  confined  to  the  non-resident 
Fellows.  They  could  not  agree  so  as  to  pass  any  law,  till  one  inge- 
nious Fellow  proposed  a  resolution  that  *  some  change  with  respect  to 
the  marriage  of  Fellows  was  necessary,'  and  this  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously and  passed  with  acclamation,  and  the  only  subject  of  r^7«t 
was  that  the  law  as  it  stood  was  not  in  tlie  least  affected  by  it    This 
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19  exactly  the  case  with  the  Local  Option  reeolntiou.  The  Permiasire 
Bill  had  never  a  chance  of  pa^eing  because  it  meant  something 
definite ;  but  the  resolution  was  passed  with  a  large  majority  because 
it  meant  one  thing  to  one  miod,  dnd  another  to  another.  Some 
voted  for  it  because  they  said  the  principle  contained  in  it  was  the 
rame  as  that  in  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  others  voted  for  it  because 
it  did  not  contain  that  principle.  As  passed  this  year  it  is  entirely 
different  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  and  in  this  form  Sir  Wilfrid  has  ac- 
cepted the  support  of  the  Government.  The  first  resolution  placed  on 
the  pap^  was  one  urging  the  Crovemment  to  immediate  action.  Had 
thii  gone  to  the  vote,  the  chances  are  defeat  would  have  been  certain  ; 
n  after  consultation  with,  we  believe,  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lam,  it  was  altered  to  the  mild  form  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
House.  The  meaning  of  this  mild  form  was  carefully  explained  by 
Mr.  Bri^t.  It  did  not  mean  the  Permissive  Bill  at  all ;  it  did  not 
mean  that  publicans  should  not  be  compensated  if  their  interests  were 
injured  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  it  did  not  mean  that  Government  would 
l^late  this  year,  or  next,  or  perhaps  even  the  year  after ;  but  it 
simply  meant  that  the  present  licensing  laws  were  capable  of  im- 
prorement.  Probably  no  one  in  the  United  Kingdom  could  dispute 
this,  and  the  consequence  was  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the 
resolution,  though  many  voted  against  it,  and  many  abstained  alto- 
gethei  from  voting,  from  the  feeling  that  the  whole  proceeding  was 
a  sham  and  an  impostmre.  As  it  st^ds,  the  difficulties  of  practical 
Illation  are  as  great  as  ever.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  pass, 
probably  even  unanimously,  a  resolution  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mcms  asserting  the  fact  that  England  desires  to  do  justice  to  Ireland. 
Tbe  real  difficulty  begins  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  the  spirit 
of  tbe  r^olntion  into  practical  shape,  as  may  now  be  witnessed  in  the 
<iebate  on  the  Land  Bill,  and  the  same  difficulties  will  be  experienced 
«beD  the  attempt  is  made  to  alter  the  licensing  laws.  They  are 
certainly  capable  of  Improvement,  and  it  would  be  more  aatisfactoiy 
if  the  ratepayer  had  some  more  direct  power  in  the  matter,  as  he 
would  have  lud  if  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  183;  bad  been 
wried  ont  in  its  integrity ;  but  we  doubt  much  whether  tbis  repeti- 
tion of  resolutions  will  bring  us  any  nearer  a  solution  of  the  question. 
A  rational  bill  on  the  subject  is  what  is  wanted,  and  till  one  is 
proposed  we  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  resolutions  on  Local 
Option. 

The  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable.  The  avowed  object  of 
the  Pennissive  Bill  was  to  close  a  large  number  of  licensed  houses. 
Thig  could  not  be  done  with  any  degree  of  &imess  unless  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  were  expended  in  compensating  those  who  had  been  led 
to  believe  that  their  licences  would  continue  as  long  as  their  houses 
weie  well  conducted.  Any  licensing  bill  that  is  likely  to  receive  the 
•Miction  of  the  House  of  Commons  must  deal  rather  with  the  future 
thin  tbe  past.  It  may  transfer  the  power  of  licensing  from  the 
^t^gistiat^  to  the  Town  Councils  and  to  County  Boards  when  they 
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are  formed,  as  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  before  another  appeal  is 
made  to  the  country.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  change  will  really 
make  much  difference ;  but  it  will  have  this  advantage — it  will  give 
the  ratepayers  who  elect  the  members  of  our  borough  corporations,  and 
who  will  elect,  we  presume,  the  members  of  the  County  Boards,  a  voice 
in  the  matter.  It  will  extend  the  principle  of  local  self-government ; 
and  the  ratepayers,  if  dissatisfied,  will  have  the  remedy  in  their  own 
bands.  Whether  such  l^slation  will  satisfy  the  Teetotal  Alliance  is 
another  matter,  The  objects  the  teetotallers  have  in  view  are  excel- 
lent; but,  as  led  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  they  are  a  somewhat  intract- 
able body,  and  in  times  past  have  often  done  serious  harm  to  that 
Liberal  party  towhich  the  great  majority  of  them  belong.  If,  before 
the  next  general  election,  the  Crovemment  can  pass  a  bill  founded 
on  a  sound  interpretation  of  the  principle  contained  in  the  Local 
Option  resolution,  and  which  will  not  injure  the  genuine  vested 
interests  of  the  present  licensed  victuallers,  they  will  do  much  to 
strengthen  their  party  and  ensure  its  success  for  the  future. 
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THE   CATASTBOPHE. 

ALL  VBS  pleasant  commotion  and  stir  in  Mount ;  when  almost 
eveiy  room  received  some  addition* to  ita  decoration;  then  a 
jfreat  sfaov  of  candles  in  the  old  banqueting  hall,  which  was  to  he 
the  hallroom,  and  great  experimentB  in  lighting  were  going  on. 
The  ball  at  Mount  was  Btirring  the  whole  county.  In  all  the 
houses  about  there  was  more  or  less  commotion,  toilettes  preparing, 
an  additional  thrill  of  lirelineflA  and  pleasure  sent  into  the  quiet 
coimti;  life.  And  Mount  itself  was  all  aetir.  Standing  outside,  it 
was  pretty  to  watch  the  lights  walking  about  the  full  house,  gUding 
along  the  long  corridors,  gleaming  at  windows  along  the  whole 
hreadth  of  the  rambling  old  place.  With  all  these  lights  streaming 
out  into  the  night,  the  house  seemed  to  warm  the  evening  air,  which 
was  now  white  with  inevitable  mists  over  the  park.  Bose  ran  about 
like  a  child,  delighted  with  the  stir,  dntgging  holly  wreaths  after  her, 
and  holding  candles  to  all  the  workers :  but  Anne  bad  the  real  work 
in  hand.  It  was  to  her  the  carpenters  came  for  their  orders,  and  the 
servants,  who  never  knew  from  one  half-hour  to  another  what  next 
was  to  be  done.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  taken  the  supper  under  her 
charge,  and  sat  serenely  over  her  worsted  work,  in  the  consciousness 
that  whatever  might  go  wrong,  tbat,  at  least,  would  be  right.  '  As 
for  your  decorations,  I  wash  mj  hands  of  them,'  she  said.  It  was 
Anne  upon  whom  all  these  cares  fell.  And  though  she  was  by  no 
means  snre  that  she  would  enjoy  the  hall,  it  was  quite  certain,  as  she 
had  said  to  Heathcote,  that  she  enjoyed  ^ie.  She  enjoyed  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  herself  again,  and  able  to  throw  herself  into  this  occupa- 
tion with  a  fine  indiSerence  to  her  own  personal  standing  in  the 
house.  If  she  had  been  dethroned  in  the  will,  only  herself  could 
dethrone  her  in  nature.  She  felt,  as  she  wished  to  feel,  that  she 
was  above  all  that ;  tbat  she  was  not  even  under  the  temptation  of 
Ho,  6x1  (xo,  on.  X.  ■•)  L 
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sullenness,  and  had  no  sense  of  iDJur;  to  turn  the  sweet  into  bitter.  She 
went  about  holding  her  bead  consciouely  a  little  higher  than  usual, 
as  with  a  gay  defiance  of  all  things  that  could  pull  her  down. 
Who  could  pull  her  down,  save  herself?  And  what  was  lite  use  of 
personal  happiness,  of  that  inspiration  and  exhilaration  of  love 
which  was  in  her  veins,  if  It  did  not  make  her  superior  to  all  little 
external  misfortunes  F  She  felt  magnanimous,  and  to  feel  so  seemed 
to  compensate  her  for  everything  else.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
indeed,  she  said  to  herself,  if  the  mere  loss  of  a  fortune  had  sufficed 
to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  happy  woman,  a  woman  beloved,  with  a  great 
life  before  her.  She  smi^  at  late  in  her  faith  and  happiness.  Her 
head  borne  higher  than  usual,  thrown  back  a  little,  her  eyes  shining, 
a  smile,  in  which  some  fine  contempt  for  outside  trouble  ,)ust 
touched  the  natural  sweetness  of  her  youth,  to  which,  after  all,  it 
was  so  natural  to  take  {Measure  in  all  that  she  was  about — all  these 
signs  and  marks  of  unusoal  commotion  in  her  mind,  of  the  excite- 
ment of  a  crisis  about  her,  struck  the  spectators,  especially  the 
keen-sighted  ones  below  stairs.  '  It  can't  be  like  we  think.  She's  the 
conquering  hero.  Miss  Anne  is.  She's  just  like  that  army  with  banners 
as  is  in  the  Bible,'  said  the  north-country  Cook.  'I  don't  understand 
her  not  a  bit,'  Saymore  said,  who  knew  better,  who  was  persuaded 
that  Anne  had  not  conquered.  Mrs.  Worth  opined  that  it  was  nature 
and  nothing  more.  '  A  ball  is  a  ball,  however  downhearted  you  may 
be  ;  it  cheers  you  up,  whatever  is  a  going  to  happen,'  she  said ;  but 
neither  did  this  theory  find  favour  in  old  Saymore's  eyes. 

What  a  beehive  it  was  I  Booms  preparing  for  Uie  visitors  who 
were  to  come  to-morrow,  linen  put  out  to  air,  fires  lighted,  house- 
maids busy;  in  the  kitchen  all  the  cook's  underlings,  with  aids  from 
.the  village,  already  busy  over  the  ball  supper.  Even  Mrs.  Mountford 
had  laid  aside  her  worsted  work,  and  was  making  bows  of  ribbons  for 
the  cotillon.  There  was  to  be  a  cotillon.  It  was  '  such  fun,'  Rose 
had  said.  In  the  ballroom  the  men  were  busy  hammering,  fixing 
up  wreaths,  and  hanging  curtains.  Both  the  girls  were  there  supei^ 
intendiug,  Rose  half  encircled  by  greenery.  There  was  so  much  going 
on,  and  so  much  noise  that  it  was  difficult  to  hear  anything.  And  it 
must  have  been  a  lull  in  the  hammering,  in  the  consultation  of  the 
men,  in  the  moving  of  step-ladders  and  sound  of  heavy  boots  over 
the  floor,  which  allowed  that  faint  sound  to  penetrate  to  Anne's  ear. 
What  was  it  ?  *  What  was  that  ? '  she  cried.  They  listened  a 
moment,  humouring  her  What  should  it  be  7  The  l^mmers  were 
sounding  gaily,  John  Stokes,  the  carpenter  belonging  to  the  house, 
mounted  high  upon  his  ladder,  with  tacks  in  his  mouth,  his 
assistant  holding  up  to  him  one  of  the  muslin  draperies.  The  wreaths 
were  spread  out  over  the  floor.  Now  and  then  a  maid  put  in  her 
head  to  gaze,  and  admire,  and  wonder.  '  Oh,  you  are  always 
fancying  something,  Anne,'  said  Kose.  '  You  forget  how  little  time 
we  have.'  Then  suddenly  it  came  again,  and  everybody  heard.  A 
long  cry,  out  of  the  night,  a  prolonged  halloo.     John  Stokes  himself 
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pat  down  his  hammei.  *  It's  eomebod;  got  into  the  pond,'  he  said. 
'  No,  it's  the  other  side  of  the  park,'  said  the  other  m&n.  Anne 
ran  out  to  the  corridor,  and  threw  open  the  window  at  the  end, 
which  swept  a  cold  gnst  through  all  the  house.  A  wind  seemed 
to  have  got  up  at  that  moment  though  it  bad  been  calm  before. 
Then  it  came  again,  a  long,  &i-ecboing  '  halloo — halloo — help ! ' 
"Was-  it '  help  *  the  voice  cried  ?  No  doubt  it  was  an  appeal,  whatever 
it  was. 

The  men  threiw  down  their  h^nmers  and  rushed  downstairs 
witJi  n  common  instinct,  to  see  what  it  was.  Anne  stood  leaning 
oat  of  the  window  straining  her  eyes  in  the  millcy  misty  air,  whi(w 
seined  to  gron  whiter  bsA  less  clear  aa  she  gused.  '  Oh,  please 
put  down  the  window,'  cried  Bose,  sbivering,  'it  is  so  cold— and 
what  good  can  we  do  F  It  is  poachers,  most  likely  ;  it  can't  be  any- 
body in  the  pond,  or  they  wouldn't  go  on  shrieking  like  t^t.* 
gaymore,  who  had  come  up  to  look  at  the  decorations,  gave  the 
same  advice.  'You'll  get -your  death  of  cold,  Miss  Anne,  and  you 
can't  do  no  good ;  maybe  it's  something  caught  in  a  snare — they  cry 
like  Christians^  them  creatures  do,  though  we  call  'em  dumb  creatures  \ 
or  it's  maybe  a  cart  gtnie  over  on  the  low  road — the  roads  is  very 
heavy;  or  one  of  the  keepers  as  has  found  something;  it's  about 
time  for  Master  and  Mr.  Heatbcote  coining  back  from  Hunston  %^ 
tlKry'll  bring  us  news.  Don't  ypu  be  nervish,  Miss  Anne ;  they'll  see 
what  it  is.     Fve  known  an  old  owl  make  just  such  a  screeching.' 

'  Gould  an  owl  say  "  halloo,"  said-  Anne,  and  "  help  "  ?  I  am  sure 
I  heard  "  help."  I  hear  somebody  galloping  up  to  the  door — ^no,  it  is 
not  to  the  door,  it  is  to  the  stables.  It  will  be  papa  or  Heatlicote 
come  for  help.  I  am  buto  it  is  something  serious,'  she  said.  And  she 
left  the  great  window  wide  open,  and  rushed  downstairs.  As  for 
Bose  she  was  very  chilly.  She  withdrew  within  the  warmer  shelter 
of  the  ballroom,  and  arranged  the  bow  of  ribbon  with  which  one  of 
the  hangings  was  to  be  finished.  '  Put  down  the  window,'  she  said, 
*it  can't  do  anyone  any  good  to  let  the  wind  pour  in  like  that,  and 
chill  all  the  house.* 

Heathcote  had  been  half  an  hour  alone  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
the  park,  notbiug  near  him  that  could  help,  the  trees  rustling  in 
the  wind,  standing  &r  off  round  about  like  a  scared  circle  of  specta- 
tors, holding  up  piteous  hands  to  heaven,  but  giving  no  aid.  He 
was  kneeling  upon  the  horse's  head,  himself  no  more  than  a  pr(«;Hbe- 
ranee  in  the  fallen  mass,  tmable  to  get  any  answer  to  bis  anxious 
questions.  One  or  two  groans  were  all  that  he  could  elicit,  groans 
which  grew  fainter  and  fainter ;  he  shouted  with  all  bis  might,  but 
tliere  seemed  nothing  there  to  reply — no  passing  labourer,  no  one  from 
the  village  making  a  short  out  across  the  park,  as  he  had  seen  them  do 
a  hundred  times.  The  mist  rose  up  out  of  the  ground,  choking  him, 
and,  he  thought,  stiSing  his  voice ;  the  echoes  gave  him  back  the 
faint  sounds  which  were  all  he  seemed  able  to  make.  His  throat 
grew  dry  and  hoarse.     Now  an4  then  the  fallen  horse  gave  a  heave, 

,    -       L3    I 
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asd  attempted  to  fling  out,  and  there  would  be  another  scarcelj  arti- 
onlate  moan.  His  helpleesness  went  to  his  very  heart ;  and  there, 
almost  within  reach,  hanging  suBpended,  as  it  were,  between  heaven 
and  earth,  were  the  lights  of  the  house,  showing  with  &int  white 
haloes  round  them,  those  lights  which  had  seemed  so  full  of  warmtii 
and  welcome.  When  the  first  of  the  help-bringers  came  running, 
wildly  flashing  a  lantern  about,  Heathcote's  lim^  were  stiffened  and 
his  voice  scarcely  audible ;  but  it  required  no  explanation  to  show  the 
state  of  the  case.  His  horse,  which  had  escaped  when  he  dismounted, 
bad  made  its  way  to  the  stable  door,  and  thus  roused  a  still  more 
efieotual  alarm.  Then  the  other  trembling  brute  was  got  to  its  legs, 
and  the  body  liberated.  The  body  [ — what  did  they  mean  ?  There 
was  no  groan  now  or  cry — •  Courage,  sir,  courage — a  little  more 
patience  and  you  will  be  at  home,'  Heathcote  heard  himself  saying. 
To  whom  ?  There  was  no  reply ;  the  groan  would  have  been  elo- 
quence. But  he  could  not  permit  himself  to  believe  that  the  worst 
had  come.  He  kept  on  talking,  not  knowing  what  he  was  doing, 
while  they  brought  something,  he  did  not  know  whst,  to  plaro 
the  motionless  figure  upon.  '  Softly,  softly,'  he  cried  to  the  men, 
and  took  the  limp  hand  into  his  own,  and  continued  to  speak.  He 
heard  himself  talking,  going  along,  repeating  always  the  sams 
words, '  A  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer.  Keep  up  your  heart,  sir, 
we  are  nearly  there.'  When  they  had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the 
bouse,  one  of  the  bearers  suddenly  burst  forth  in  a  kind  of  loud  sob, 
■  Don't  yon,  sir,  don't  you  now  I — don't  you  see  as  he'll  never  hear  a 
spoken  word  again  ? ' 

Then  Heathcote  stopped  mechanically,  as  he  had  been  speaking 
mechanically.  His  hat  had  been  knocked  off  his  head,  ms  dress 
was  wet  and  muddy,  his  hair  in  disorder,  his  whole  appearance 
wild  and  terrible.  When  the  light  from  the  door  fell  full  upon  him, 
and  Anne  stepped  forward,  he  was  capable  of  nothing  but  to  motion 
her  away  with  his  hand.  '  What  is  it  ? '  she  said,  in  an  awe-stricken 
^06.  '  Dont  send  me  away.  I  am  not  afraid.  Did  papa  find  it  7 
He  ought  to  oome  in  at  once.  Make  him  come  in  at  once.  What  ia 
It,  Mr.  Heathcote?    I  am  not  afraid.' 

'  Send  the  young  lady  away,  sir,*  cried  the  groom,  imperatively. 

*  Miss  Anne,  I  can't  bring  him  in  till  you  are  out  o'  that,  GtK>d 
lord,  can't  you  take  her  away?' 

*I  am  not  afraid,'  she  said,  very  pale,  ranging  herself  on  one 
side  to  let  them  pass.  Heathnote,  who  did  not  know  what  it  was, 
any  more  than  she  did,  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and  put 
her,  almost  roughly,  out  of  the  way.  *  I  will  go,'  she  said,  frightened. 

*  I  will  go — if  only  you  will  make  papa  come  in  out  of  the  d^mp— it 

is  so  bad  for  his Ah  I '    She  feJl  down  upon  her  knees  and  h« 

eiy  rang  throng  all  the  house.  She  had  seen  a  sudden  light  &t>m  a 
Intern  out  of  doors  flash  across  the  covered  fiice,  the  locks  of  grey 
hair. 

It  was  not  Icmg  till  everyone  knew ;  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 

;,  Cookie 
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the  great  house  the  news  run  is  a  momeot.  John  Stokes,  the  car- 
penter, retumed  and  mounted  bis  ladder  mechanicall;,  to  resume  his 
work :  then  remembered,  and  got  down  solemnly,  and  collected  his 
tools,  leaving  one  wreath  up,  ilnd  half  of  the  drapery.  'There  won't 
he  no  ball  here  this  time,'  he  said  to  his  mate.  '  You  bring  the 
step-ladder,  Sam.'  This  was  the  first  sign  that  one  cycle  of  time,  one 
leiga  was  over,  and  another  begun. 

From  that  moment  Heathcote  Moimtford's  position  was  changed. 
He  felt  it  before  he  had  gone  up  the  stairs,  reverently  following  that 
which  now  be  no  longer  addressed  with  eucour^ng  human  words, 
bat  felt  to  be  the  unapproachable  and  solemn  thing  it  was.  A  man 
had  ridden  off  for  the  doctor  before  they  entered  the  house,  but  there 
vss  no  question  of  a  doctor  to  those  who  now  laid  their  old  master  upon 
his  bed.  'I  should  say  instantaneouB,  or  next  to  instantaneous,'  the 
doctor  said  when  he  came,  and  when  he  heard  of  the  few  groans  which 
had  followed  the  &U,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  these  had  been  but 
unconscious  plaints  of  the  body  after  all  sense  of  pain  or  knowledge  of 
what  was  happening  bad  depurted.  The  horse  bad  put  his  foot  into 
a  hole  in  the  spongy  wet  turf—  a  thing  that  might  have  happened 
anyday,  and  which  it  was  a  wonder  did  not  happen  oftener.  There  were 
not  even  the  usual  questionings  and  wonderings  as  to  how  it  came 
about',  which  are  so  universal  when  death  seizes  life  with  so  little 
warning,  Mr.  Mountford  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding  with  a 
loose  rein.  He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  cob,  whioh,  now  that 
the  event  had  proved  its  danger,  a  groom  came  forward  to  say  by 
no  means  deserved  this  confidence,  but  had  two  or  three  times  before 
stumbled  with  itfl  rider,  Heathcote  felt  that  doctors  and  grooms 
alike  looked  to  himself  with  something  more  than  ordinary  courtesy 
and  respect,  Ue  walked  away  from  the  comfortable  bechroom  now 
tamed  into  a  solemn  presence  chamber,  and  all  its  homely  uses  inter- 
mitted, with  a  gravity  he  had  not  felt  before  for  years,  Ue  was  not 
this  man's  son,  scarcely  his  friend,  that  his  death  should  affect  him 
BO.  But,  besides  the  solemnity  of  the  event  thus  happening  in  his 
presence,  it  changed  his  position  even  more  than  if  be  had  been  St. 
John  Mountford's  son.  It  would  be  barbaroos  to  desert  the  poor 
women  in  their  trouble  ;  but  how  was  he  to  remain  here,  a  compara- 
tive stranger,  their  kinsman  but  their  supplanter,  become  in  a 
moment  the  master  of  the  house  in  wbicb  these  girls  had  been  bom, 
Bud  which  their  mother  had  ruled  for  twenty  years.  He  went  to  his 
room  to  change  his  wet  and  soiled  clotiies,  with  a  sense  of  confusion 
and  sadness  that  made  everything  unreal  to  him.  Hie  past  as  well  as 
tliat  of  his  kinsman  had  ended  in  a  moment ;  his  oareleea  easy  life 
was  over,  the  indulgences  which  he  had  considered  himself  entitled  to 
BB  a  man  upon  whom  nobody  but  Edward  had  any  special  claim. 
Now  Edward's  claims,  for  which  be  had  been  willing  to  sacrifice  bia 
patiimoi^,  must  be  put  aside  perforce.  He  could  no  longer  think  of 
the  arrangement  which  an  hour  ago  he  had  been  talking  of  so  easily, 
which  was  to  have  been  accomplidbed  with  so  little  tntnble.    It  was 
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in  no  "way  to  be  done  now.  Actually  in  a  moment  he  had  become 
Monntfoid  of  Mount,  the  representative  of  many  ancestor;:,  the 
proprietor  of  an  old  house  and  property,  reaponsiUe  to  dependents 
of  various  kinds,  and  to  the  future  and  to  the  past.  In  a  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  no  idea  of  this  kind  had  crossed  hia 
mind  daring  that  long  half  hour  in  the  park,  which  looked  like  half  a 
year.  A  &tal  issue  had  not  occurred  to  him.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  reached  the  threahold  of  the  house,  until  he  felt  hope  and  help  to 
be  near,  until  he  had  heard  Anne's  voice  appealing  to  him  to  know 
what  it  was,  that  the  whole  meaning  of  it  had  burst  upon  him. 
St.  John  Mountford  dead,  and  he  himself  master  of  the  house !  It 
was  impossible  that,  apart  from  the  appalling  suddenness  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  the  nervous  agitation  of  his  own  share  in  it,  the 
death  of  his  cousin  even  in  this  startling  and  pitifal  way  shoidd 
plunge  him  into  grief.  He  was  deeply  shocked  and  awed  and  im- 
pressed —  sorry  for  the  ladies,  stricken  eo  unexpectedly  with  a 
double  doom,  loss  of  tJieir  head,  loss  of  their  home — and  sorry  beyond 
words  for  the  poor  man  himself,  thus  snatched  oat  of  life  in  a  moment 
without  preparation,  without  any  sug^stion  even  of  what  was  going 
to  happen ;  but  it  was  not  possible  that  Heathcote  Mountford  could 
feel  any  private  pang  in  himself.  He  was  subdued  oat  of  all  thought 
of  himself,  except  that  strange  sensation  of  absolute  change.  He 
dressed  mechanically,  scarcely  perceiving  what  it  was  he  was  putting' 
on,  in  his  usual  evening  clothes  which  had  been  laid  out  for  him, 
just  as  if  he  had  been  dressing  for  the  usual  peaceful  dinner,  his  Idna- 
manin  tUenext  room  doing  the  same,  and  the  tablelaid  for  all  the  &mily 
party.  N'otwithstanding  the  absolute  change  that  had  occurred,  t^e 
revolution  in  everything,  what  could  a  man  do  but  follow  mechanic 
cally  the  habitual  customs  of  every  day  ?  He  dressed  very  slowly, 
sometimes  standing  by  the  iiie  idly  for  ten  minntea  at  a  time,  in  a 
half  stnpcv  of  excitem«it,  restless  yet  benumbed  and  incapable  of 
either  action  or  thought ;  and  when  this  was  accompli^ed  went 
slowly  along  the  long  corridors  to  the  drawing-room,  still  as  if  nothing 
had  happened,  though  more  had  happened  than  he  could  fathom  or 
realise.  The  change  had  gone  down  before  him  and  was  apparent  in 
every  comer  of  the  deeerted  place.  There  were  two  candles  burning 
feebly  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  the  fire  threw  a  little  fitful  light 
about,  bat  that  was  all;  and  no  one  was  there;  of  course  it  was 
impossible  that  anyone  should  be  there — but  Heathcote  was  strange 
to  &mily  trouble,  and  did  not  know  what  happened  when  a  calamity 
like  this  came  crashing  down  from  heaven  into  the  midst  of  a  house- 
hold of  people.  Mrs.  Mountford's  work  was  lying  on  the  sofa  with 
the  littie  sheaf  of  bright-coloured  wools,  which  she  had  been  used 
to  tuck  under  her  arm  whm  she  went  '  to  sit  with  papa,'  and  on  the 
writing  table  there  was  the  rough  copy  of  the  ball  programme,  cor- 
rected for  the  printer  in  Bose's  hand.  The  jn'ogrammes ;  it  Boated 
suddenly  across  his  mind  to  recollect  the  commission  they  had  re- 
ceived on  ^is  subject  as  they  had  ridden  away  ;  had  they  fulfilled  it  ? 
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he  asked  himself  in  bis  eosfusion ;  then  remembered  as  suddenly 
bow  be  who  vas  Ijriog  upetaiia  had  fulfilled  it,  and  bow  useless  it  now 
was.  Ball  prc^^mmes  t  and  the  giver  of  the  ball  lying  dead  In  the 
house  within  reach  of  all  the  preparations,  the  garlands,  and  oma- 
mente.  It  was  incredible,  but  it  was  true.  Heathcote  w^ked  about 
tbe  dark  and  empty  room  in  a  maze  of  bewildered  trouble  which  he 
could  not  understand,  troubled  for  tbe  dead,  and  for  the  women,  and 
for  himself,  who  was  neither  one  nor  the  other,  who  waa  the  person  to 
profit  by  it.  It  was  no  longer  they  who  had  been  bom  here,  who 
had  lived  and  ruled  here  for  so  many  years,  but  be  himself  who  was 
supreme  in  the  house.  It  was  all  his  own.  The  idea  neither  pleased 
him  nor  excited,  but  depressed  and  bewihiered  bim.  His  own  bouse : 
and  all  his  easy  quiet  life  in  the  Albany,  and  bis  little  luxuries  in  the 
way  of  art  and  of  travel-r-all  over  and  gone.  It  seemed  nnkind  to 
think  of  this  in  the  presence  of  c^amity  so  much  more  serious.  Yet 
how  eould  he  help  it  ?  When  someone  came  with  a  soft  knock  at  the 
door  he  was  startled  as  if  it  bad  been  a  ghost.  It  was  Saymore  who 
came  into  the  room,  neat  in  his  evening  apparel,  dressed  and  trim 
whatever  happened,  making  his  little  formal  bow.  '  The  ladies,  sir,' 
Saymore  said,  conquering  a  little  huskinese,  a  little  ^altering  in  bis  own 
voice,  'sends  their  compliments  and  they  don't  feel  equal  to  coming 
down.  They  hope  you  will  excuse  them ;  and  dinner  is  served,  Mr. 
Moimtfocd,'  the  old  man  said,  bis  voice  ending  in  a  jar  of  broken 
sound,  almost  like  weeping.  Heathcot«  went  downstairs  very  seriously, 
as  if  he  had  formed  one  of  the  usual  procession.  He  seated  himself 
at  tbe  end  of  the  table,  still  decorated  with  all  its  usual  prettineaees  as 
for  the  fsunily  meal ;  be  did  all  this  mechanically,  taking  tbe  place 
of  the  master  of  the  bouse,  without  knowing  that  he  did  so,  and 
ritting  down  as  if  with  ghosts,  vrith  all  those  empty  seats  round  the 
table  and  every  jdace  prepared.  Was  it  real  or  was  it  a  dream  ?  He 
felt  that  he  could  see  himself  as  in  a  piotnre,  sitting-  there  alone, 
eating  mechanically,  going  through  a  semblance  of  tbe  usual  meal. 
The  soup  was  set  before  him,  and  then  tiie  fish,  and  then — 

'  Saymore,  old  man,'  Heathcote  said  suddenly,  starting  up,  *  I  don't 
know  if  this  is  a  tragedy  or  a  force  we  are  playing — I  cannot  stand 
it  any  longer — take  ^  Uiose  things  away.' 

'  It  do  seem  an  awful  change,  sir,  and  so  sudden,'  cried  the  old 
man,  frightened  by  the  sudden  movement^  and  by  tiiis  departure  fixna 
the  rigid  rules  of  ceremony — yet  relieved  after  bis  fint  start  was 
over.  And  then  old  Saymore  b^;an  to  sob,  patting  down  the  little 
silver  dish  with  the  entr^.  *  I've  been  hia  butler,  sir,  this  thirty 
years,  and  ten  years  in  the  pantry  before  that,  footman,  and  bom  on 
the  property  like.  And  all  to  be  over,  sir,  in  a  moment ;  and  be  was 
a  good  master,  sir,  though  strict.  He  was  very  pu-tionlar,  but  always 
a  kind  mast«r.  It'll  be  long  before  well  get  another  like  him — not 
but  what  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Mountford.  I  don't  make  no  doubt 
but  them  as  serves  you  will  give  the  same  character  to  you.' 

This  good  wish  relieved  the  oppression  with  a  touch  of  humoor; 
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but  Heathcote  did  not  dare  to  let  a  gmile  appear.  '  I  hope  60,  sir,' 
Saymore  fiaid.  He  rubbed  his  old  eyes  hard  with  hia  napkin.  Then 
he  took  up  again  the  little  silver  diah.  *  It's  sweetbreac^,  air,  and  it 
won't  keep;  it  was  a  great  favourite  with  master.  Have  a  little 
while  it's  hot.  It  will  disappoint  cook  if  you  don't  eat  a  bit;  we 
must  eat,  whatever  happens,  sir,'  the  old  man  said. 

Chapter  XX. 


It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  gloom  of  the  days  that  followed  this 
event.  Mr.  Loseby  came  over  firom  Hunston,  as  pale  as  he  was  rosy 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  with  a  self-reproach  that  was  half  pathetic, 
half  ludicrous.  '  I  said  every  word  of  that  new  will  of  hia  would  be  a 
nail  in  his  coffin,  Gx>d  forgive  me,*  he  said.  '  How  was  I  to  know  ? 
A  man  should  never  take  upon  himself  to  prophesy.  God  knows  what 
a  murderii^  villain  he  feels  if  it  chances  to  come  true.* 

'  But  nothing  you  said  could  have  made  the  horse  put  hia  foot  in 
that  rabbit-hole,'  Heathcote  said. 

*  That  13  true,  that  is  true,'  said  the  little  lawyer :  and  then  he 
began  the  same  plaint  again.  But  he  was  very  active  end  looked 
after  everything,  managing  the  melancholy  business  of  the  moment, 
the  inquest,  and  the  funeraL  There  was  a  great  deal  to  do.  Tele- 
grams flew  about  the  country  on  all  sides,  warning  the  guests  invited 
to  the  ball  of  what  had  happened — ^yet  at  least  one  carriage  full  of 
ladies  in  full  ball  dress  had  to  be  turned  back  from  the  lodge  on  the 
night  when  so  much  gaiety  had  been  expected  at  Mount.  Charley 
A^ley  had  oome  up  from  the  Rectory  at  once  and  took  the  position 
4>f  confidential  agent  to  the  ladies,  in  a  way  that  Heathcote  Mountfoid 
oould  not  do.  He  thought  it  wrong  to  forsake  them,  and  his  presence 
was  needed  as  mourner  at  his  cousin's  funeral ;  otherwise  he  would  have 
been  glad  to  escape  from  the  chill  misery,  and  solitude,  that  seemed  te 
shut  down  upon  the  house  which  had  been  so  cheerful.  He  saw  nothing 
of  the  ladies,  save  tJiiat  now  and  then  he  would  cross  the  path  of 
Anne,  who  did  not  shut  herself  up  like  her  stepmother  and  sister. 
She  was  very  grave,  but  still  she  carried  on  the  government  of  the 
house.  When  Heathcote  asked  her  bow  she  was,  she  answ^^d  with  a 
serious  smile,  though  with  quick-coming  moisture  in  her  eyes  :  '  I  am 
not  ill  at  all ;  I  am  very  well,  Mr.  Heathcote.  Is  it  not  strange  one's 
grief  makes  no  difference  to  one  in  that  way  ?  One  thinks  it  must, 
one  even  hopes  it  must ;  but  it  does  not ;  only  my  heart  feels  like  a 
lump  of  lead.*  She  was  able  for  all  her  work,  just  as  usual,  and  saw 
Mr.  Loseby  and  gave  Charley  Ashley  the  list  of  aU  the  people  to  be 
telegraphed  to,  or  to  whom  letters  must  be  written.  But  Mis.  Mount- 
ford  and  Bose  kept  to  their  rooms,  where  all  the  blinds  were  carefully 
closed  and  every  table  littered  with  crape.  Getting  the  mourning  ready 
vas  always  an  occupation,  and  it  did  them  good.     They  all  went  in  a 
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close  carriage  to  the  village  church  on  the  da;  of  the  fimeral,  but 
only  AuDe  followed  her  father's  coffin  to  the  grave.  It  was  wheo 
Heathcote  stood  hy  her  there  that  he  remembered  again  suddenly  the 
odiousneas  of  the  idea  that  Bome  man  or  other,  a  fellow  whom  nobody 
knew,  had  managed  to  get  between  Anne  Mountford  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  was  not  a  place  for  such  a  thought,  jet  it  came  to 
him  in  spite  of  himself,  when  he  saw  her  falter  for  a  moment,  and  in- 
Btiactively  put  out  his  aim  to  sustain  her.  She  looked  round  upos 
him  with  a  look  in  which  gratitude  and  something  like  a  proud  re- 
fusal of  bis  aid  were  mingled.  That  look  snggeeted  to  him  the 
question  which  suddenly  arose  in  his  mind,  though,  as  he  felt,  no- 
thing could  be  more  inappropriate  at  such  a  time  and  place.  Where 
was  the  fellow  ?  Why  was  he  not  here  F  If  he  had  permitted  Anne 
to  be  disinherited  for  faia  sake,  why  had  he  not  hurried  to  her 
Etde  to  support  her  in  her  trouble  ?  Heathcote  was  not  the  only  per- 
eon  who  had  asked  himself  this  question.  The  Curate  bad  not  looked 
through  Anne's  Ust  of  names  before  be  sent  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Mountford's  death  to  his  friend.  The  first  person  of  whom  be  had 
thongfat  was  Cosmo.  '  Of  course  you  will  come  to  the  Bectory,'  he 
telegraphed,  sending  him  the  news  on  the  evening  of  the  occurrence. 
He  had  never  doubted  that  Cosmo  would  arrive  next  morning  by  the 
earliest  traio.  All  nest  day  while  he  bad  been  working  for  them,  he 
hart  expected  every  hour  the  sound  of  the  arrival,  saying  to  himself 
vhen  Uie  time  passed  for  the  morning  and  for  the  evening  trains  that 
Cosmo  must  have  been  from  home,  that  he  could  nob  have  received 
the  message,  that  of  cour^  he  would  come  to-morrow.  But  when 
even  the  day  of  the  funeral  arrived  without  Cosmo,  Charley  Ashley's 
good  heart  vpas  wrung  with  mingled  wrath  and  impatience.  What 
could  it  mean  ?  He  was  glad,  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned, 
for  it  was  a  kind  of  happiness  to  him  to  be  doing  everything  for  Anne 
and  her  mother  and  sister.  He  was  proud  and  glad  to  think  that  it 
was  natural  he  should  do  it,  he  who  was  so  old  a  friend,  almost  like  a 
bcuther  to  the  girls.  But  the  other,  who  bad  a  closer  claim  than  that 
of  any  brother,  who  had  supplanted  Charley  and  pushed  him  aside, 
ffhere  was  he  ?  On  this  subject  Anne  did  not  say  a  word.  She  bad 
written  and  received  various  letters,  but  sbe  did  not  take  anyone  into 
her  confidence.  And  yet  there  was  a  something  in  ber  eyes,  a  forlorn 
look,  a  resistance  of  any  support,  as  if  she  had  said  to  herself,  *  Since 
I  have  not  his  arm  to  support  me,  I  will  have  no  one's  support.' 
Heathcote  withdrew  &om  her  side  with  a  momentary  sense  of  a  re- 
buff. He  followed  ber  down  the  little  churchyard  path  and  put  her 
into  tbe  carriage,  where  the  others  were  waiting  for  her,  without  a  word. 
Then  she  turned  round  and  looked  at  him  again .  Was  it  an  appeal  for 
fo^venese,  for  sympathy — and  yet  for  not  too  much  sympathy — which 
Anne  was  making?  These  looks  of  mingled  feeling  which  have  so 
much  in  them  of  the  poetry  of  life,  how  difficult  they  are  to  interpret ; 
how  easOy  it  may  be  that  their  meaning  exists  only  in  the  eyes  that 
see  them !  like  letters  which  may  be  written  carelessly,  hastily,  but. 
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whicli  wfl  weigh,  erety  -word  of  them,  in  balances  of  the  sanctnary,  too 
fine  and  delicate  for  earthlj  words,  finding  out  so  much  more  than  the 
writer  ever  thought  to  say.  Perhaps  it  was  only  Heathcote's  indignant 
flense  that  the  lover,  ibr  whom  she  had  already  suffered,  should  have 
been  by  Anne's  side  in  her  trouble  that  made  him  see  bo  much  in  her 
eyes.  Charley  Ashl^  had  been  taking  a  part  in  the  service  ;  his  voice 
had  trembled  with  real  feeling  as  he  read  the  psalms ;  and  a  genuine 
tear  for  the  man  whom  he  had  known  all  his  life  had  been  in  his  eye ; 
but  he,  too,  had  seen  Anne's  looks  and  put  his  own  interpretation  upon 
them.  When  all  was  over,  he  came  out  of  the  vestry  where  be  had 
taken  off  his  surplice  and  joined  Heatbcote.  He  was  going  up  to 
Mount,  the  general  centre  of  everything  at  this  moment.  The 
moumerB  were  going  there  to  loncheon,  and  afterwords  the  will  was  to 
be  read.  Already,  Mr.  Mountford  being  safely  in  his  grave,  covered 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  which  everybody  had  sent,  the  interest  Bhifted, 
and  it  was  of  this  will  and  its  probable  revelations  that  everybody 
thought. 

'  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  is  ? '  the  Curate  said ;  *  you  were  in  the 
house,  yon  must  have  beard  something.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a 
just  man  should  be  turned  into  an  unjust  one  by  that  power  of  making 
a  will.  He  was  a  good  man,'  Cbarleyadded,  with  a  little  gulp  of  feel- 
ing. *  I  have  known  him  since  I  was  thai  high.  He  never  t^ed 
very  much  about  it,  but  he  never  was  hard  upon  anyone.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  hard  on  anyone.  He  said  little,  but  I 
am  sure  be  was  a  good  man  at  heart.* 

Heathcote  Mountford  did  not  make  any  answer ;  he  replied  by 
another  question :  '  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  fiiend  of  yours,  I  hear  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes,  be  is  a  &iend  of  mine :  it  was  I — we  are  such  fools — 
tbat  brought  him.  Just  think — if  it  brings  harm  to  Anne,  as  every- 
body seems  to  believe — that  I  should  have  to  reflect  that  /  brought 
him  I  I  who  wonld  cut  off  a  hand ! — I  see  you  are  thinking  how 
strange  it  is  that  he  is  not  here.' 

'  It  is  strange,'  Heathcote  said. 

*  Strange  I  strange  is  not  the  word.  Why,  even  Willie  is  here :  and 

be  that  could  have  been  of  such  use' But  we  must  remember  that 

Anne  has  her  own  ways  of  thinking,'  the  Curate  added.  '  He  wrote  half 
a  dozen  lines  to  me  to  say  that  he  was  at  her  orders,  that  be  could  not 
act  of  himself.  Now,  whether  that  meant  that  she  had  forbidden  hits 
to  come — if  so,  tbere  is  a  reason  at  once.' 

'  I  don't  th^ik  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  take  sucb  a  reason,' 
Heathcote  said. 

The  Curate  agbed.  How  could  be  consider  what  he  would  have 
.  done  in  such  circumstances  ?  he  knew  that  he  would  not  have  stopped 
to  consider.  '  You  don't  know  Anne,'  he  said ;  '  one  conldn't  go 
against  her — no,  certainly  one  couldn't  go  against  her.  If  she  said 
don't  come,  you'd  obey,  whether  you  liked  it  or  not,' 

'  I  d(m't  think  I  should.  I  should  do  wbat  I  thought  right  with- 
out waiting  for  anyone's  order.    What  I  a  woman  that  has  suffered 
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br  yon,  not  to  be  tbere,  nob  to  be  by,  'wben  she  was  in  trouble  t    It  is 
ineonceirable.     Asbley,  your  ftiend  most  be  a — he  must  be,  let  us  say 

'  Hash  \  I  cannot  hear  any  ill  of  him,  he  has  alwaya  been  my 
friend ;  and  Anne — do  you  think  anything  higher  could  be  said  of  a 
man  than  that  Anne — ^you  know  what  I  mean.* 

Heathcote  was  vei^  sympatfaetac.  He  gare  s  Mendly  pressure  to 
the  aim  that  had  come  to  be  linked  in  hia  as  they  went  along.  The 
Coiate  had  not  been  able  to  disburden  his  sonl  to  anyone  in  these 
ia^  past,  when  it  had  been  so  sorely  impressed  npon  him  that,  though 
be  could  work  for  Anne,  it  was  not  bis  to  stand  by  her  and  give  her 
the  tniest  support.  Heathcote  was  sympathetic,  and  yet  he  conld 
ecsTcdy  help  smiliDg  within  himself  at  this  good  Mthfiil  soul,  who,  it 
vat  clear,  had  ventored  to  lore  Anne  too,  and,  though  so  faithful  still, 
bad  an  inward  wonder  that  it  had  been  the  other  and  not  himself 
thst  had  been  chosen.  The  looker-on  conld  have  laughed,  though  he 
wu  BO  soriy.  Anne,  after  all,  he  reflected,  with  what  he  felt  to 
be  complete  impartiality,  though  only  a  country  girl,  was  not  the  sort 
of  yoimg  woman  to  be  appropriated  by  a  Curat© :  that  this  good,  heavy, 
Inmbering  fellow  should  Bigh  over  her  choice  of  another,  without  seeing 
in  a  moment  that  he  and  such  as  he  was  impossible  \  However,  he 
pnend  Charley's  arm  in  sympathy,  even  though  he  could  not  refrain 
from  this  half  derision  in  his  heart. 

'  He  might  have  stayed  at  the  Rectory,'  Charley  continued ;  '  that 
IB  what  I  proposed; — of  course  he  could  not  have  gone  to  Mount 
nthont  an  invitation.  I  had  got  his  room  all  ready ;  I  sent  our  old 
maaapto  meet  two  trains.  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed — ^Willie, 
of  eoDiBe,  never  thoi^ht  twice.  He  came  o£F  from  Cambridge  as  a 
matter  of  course.' 

'As  any  one  would '  said  Heathcote. 

'  Unless  they  had  beai  specially  forbidden  to  do  it — there  is  always 
tbit  to  be  taken  into  account.' 

Tbos  talking,  they  reached  the  house,  where,  though  the  blinds 
bad  been  drawn  up,  the  gloom  was  still  heavy.  The  servants  were  very 
n^amn  as  they  served  at  table,  moving  as  if  in  a  procession,  asking 
*1iiestioii8  about  wine  and  bread  in  funereal  whispers.  Old  Saymore's 
(^es  were  red  and  his  hand  unsteady.  '  Thirty  years  butler,  and 
before  that  ten  years  in  the  pantry,'  he  said  to  everyone  who  would 
laten  to  him.  '  If  I  don't  miss  him,  who  should  ?  and  he  was  always 
the  best  of  masters  to  me.'  But  the  meal  was  an  abundant  meal, 
and  tbere  were  not  many  people  there  whose  appetites  were  likely  to 
be  affected  by  what  had  happened.  Mr.  Loseby,  perhaps,  was  the 
<w  most  dee^y  cast  down,  for  he  could  not  help  feeling  that  he  had 
MDietlung  to  do  with  it,  and  that  St.  John  Mountford  might  stiU 
ba»e  been  living  had  he  not  said  that  about  the  words  of  an  unjust 
wU  being  aails  in  the  oofGn  of  the  man  who  made  it.  This  reooUeo- 
^1  prevented  him  &om  enjoying  hia  meal ;  but  moat  of  the  others 
e^oyed  it.    Many  of  the  luznriona  dainties  prepared  for  the  balL  ^ 
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supper  appeared  at  this  less  cheerfdl  table.  The  cook  had  thought  it 
a  great  matter,  since  there  was  no  ball,  that  there  was  the  fiineral 
luncheon  when  they  could  be  eaten,  for  she  could  not  bear  waste. 
After  the  luncheoQ  most  of  the  people  went  away ;  and  it  was  but  a 
small  party  which  adjourned  into  the  room  where  Mr.  Mountford  had 
spent  most  of  his  life,  to  hear  the  will  read,  to  which  everybody  looked 
forward  with  excitement.  Except  Heathcote  and  the  Rector  aiLd  Mr. 
Loseby,  there  was  nobody  present  save  the  family.  When  Anne  came, 
following  her  stepmother  and  sister,  who  went  first,  clinging  together, 
she  saw  Charley  Ashley  in  the  hall  and  called  to  him  as  die  passed. 
*  Gome,'  she  said  softly,  holding  out  her  haq^  to  him, '  I  know  you 
will  be  anxious — come  and  hear  how  it  is.'  He  looked  wistfully  in 
her  &ce,  wondering  if,  perhaps,  she  asked  him  because  be  was  Cosmo's 
friend  \  and  perhaps  Anne  understood  what  the  look  meant ;  he  could 
not  telL  She  answered  him  quietly,  gravely.  '  You  are  our  faithful 
&iend — ^you  have  been  like  our  Wther.  Come  and  hear  how  it 
4B.'  The  Curate  followed  her  in  very  submissively,  glad,  yet  almost 
incapable  of  the  effort.  Should  he  luive  to  sit  still  and  hear  her  put 
down  out  of  her  natural  place?  When  they  were  all  seated  Mr. 
Loseby  began,  clearing  bis  throat : — 

<  Our  kte  dear  Mend,  Mr.  Mountford,  made  several  wills.  There  is 
the  one  of  1858  still  in  existence — it  is  not,  I  need  scarcely  say,  the 
will  I  am  about  to  propound.  It  was  made  immediately  after  his 
second  marriage,  and  was  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  then  a  child.  The  will  I  am  about  to  read  is  of  a  very 
different  kind.  It  is  one,  I  am  bound  to  say,  against  which  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  protest  warmly.  Words  passed  between  xis 
then  which  were  calculated  to  impair  the  friendship  which  bad 
existed  between  Mr.  Mountford  and  myself  all  our  lives.  He  was, 
however,  magnanimous.  He  allowed  me  to  say  my  say,  and  he  did 
not  resent  it.  This  makes  it  much  less  painful  to  me  tlian  it  might 
have  been,  to  appear  here  in  a  room  bo  associated  with  him,  and 
make  his  will  known  to  you.  I  daresay  this  is  all  I  need  say,  except 
tiiat  after  this  will  was  executed,  on  the  day  indeed  of  his  death,  Mr, 
Mountford  gave  to  me  in  my  office  at  Hunston  two  sealed  packets, 
one  addressed  to  Miss  Mountford  and  the  other  to  myself,  with  a 
clause  inserted  on  the  envelope  to  the  effect  that  neither  was  to  be 
opened  till  Miss  Rose  should  have  attuned  her  twenty-first  Inrthday. 
I  calculated  accordingly  that  they  must  have  someUiing  to  do  wiUi 
the  will.     Having  said  this,  I  may  proceed  to  read  the  will  itself 

The  first  part  of  the  document  containednothing  very  remarkable. 
Many  of  the  ordinary  little  bequests,  legacies  to  servants,  one  or  two 
to  public  institutions,  and  all  that  was  to  belong  to  his  widow,  were 
very  fully  and  clearly  enumerated.  The  attention  of  the  little 
company  was  lulled  as  all  this  was  read.  There  was  nothing  wonder- 
fill  in  it  after  all.  The  oommonplace  is  always  comforting ;  it  rdieves 
the  strained  attention  &r  better  than  anything  more  serious  or 
elevated.    An  unconscious  relief  came  to  the  minds  of  all.    But  Mr. 
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Loeebj's  Toioe  grew  bosky  and  excited  iHien  he  came  to  what  was 
tiie  last  paragraph — 

'All  the  rest  of  my  property  of  any  kind,  includmg [and 

here  there  was  an  enomeratioD  of  the  unentailed  landed  property  and 
money  in  Tarious  investments,  all  described]  I  leave  to  m;  eldest 

dan^ter,  Anne  Mountford .'     Here  the  reader  made  a  little  ia- 

Tolnntaiy  half-conscious  panse  of  excitement — and  all  the  anxious 
people  round  hitti  testified  the  strain  relieved,  the  wonder  satisfied, 
and  yet  a  new  rising  of  wonder  and  pleasant  disappointment.  What 
did  it  mean  ?  why  then  bad  their  interest  been  thus  raised,  to  be 
bought  to  nothing  ?  Everything,  then,  was  Anne's,  after  all  t  There 
WIS  a  Btir  in  which  the  next  wordA  would  have  been  lost  altogether, 
but  for  a  louder  clearing  of  tiie  voice  on  the  part  of  the  reader, 
calling  as  it  seemed  for  special  attention.  He  raised  his  hand 
evidently  with  the  same  object.     '  Z  leave,*  he  repeated,  *  to  my  eldest 

daughter,  Anne  Moantford — in  trust  for  her  aistor.  Rose ' 

His.  Moimtfbrd,  who  had  been  seated  in  a  h^p  in  her  chair,  q 
nonatain  of  crape,  had  roused  up  at  the  first  words.  She  raised  her- 
eelf  up  in  her  chair  forgetful  of  her  mooming,  not  believing  her  ears ; 
'to  Anne,'  she  said  under  her  breath  in  strange  dismay.  Had  it 
meant  nothing  then  7  Had  all  this  agitation  both  on  bar  own  part 
and  on  that  of  her  husband,  who  was  gone,  oome  to  nothing,  meant 
notiung?  She  had  suffered  much,  Mrs.  Mountford  remembered  now. 
She  had  been  very  unhappy  ;  the  injustice  which  she  supposed  was 
being  done  to  Anne,  was  when  she  knew  tliat  Koee  was  to  get  the  ad- 
vantage— but  now,  to  think  that  Sose  had  no  advantage  and  Anne 
ererything  I  3o  many  things  can  pass  through  the  mind  iu  a  single 
nMaent.  She  regretted  her  own  r^rets,  her  remonstrances  with 
iiim  (which  she  exaggerated),  the  tears  she  had  shed,  and  her  com- 
pancdons  about  Anne.  All  for  nothing.  What  had  he  meant  by  it  P 
Why  had  he  filled  her  with  suoh  wild  hopes  to  be  all  brought  to 
DotiiDg?  The  tears  dried  up  in  a  moment.  She  &oed  Mr.  Loseby 
nth  a  scared  pale  face,  resolving  that,  whatever  happened,  she  would 
contest  this  will,  and  declare  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  a  mistake.  Then 
ihe,  like  all  the  others,  was  stopped  by  the  cough  with  which  Mr. 
l«eby  recommenced,  by  the  lifting  of  his  finger.  '  Ah  I '  she  said  un- 
raudoualy ;  and  then  among  all  these  listening  wondering  people, 
fi^  the  ottier  words  like  thunderbolts  out  of  tlie  skies,  *  in  trust — for 

^  nster,  Rose ''    They  sat  and  listened  all  in  one  gasp  of 

■mpended  breathing,  of  eagerness  beyond  the  power  of  description ; 
bat  no  one  took  in  the  words  that  followed.  Anne  was  to  have  an 
'Awne  of  five  hundred  a  year  charged  on  the  property  till  Rose 
*ttanjed  her  twenty-first  year.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to  this — 
nobody  heard  it  even,  so  great  grew  the  commotion ;  they  began  to 
talk  and  whisper  among  themselves  before  the  reader  biad  stopped 
^>e>king,  Anne  to  be  set  aside  and  yet  employed,  made  into  a  kind 
of  ttewud  of  her  own  patrimony  for  her  sister's  benefit ;  it  was  worse 
tban  ditmheritance,  it  was  cruelty.    The  Hector  turned  round  to 

■sic 
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whisper  to  Heatlicote,  and  Hose  fluDg  her  arms  about  her  mother. 
The  girl  was  bewildered.  '  \Miat  does  it  mean  ?  what  does  it  mean  ?  * 
she  cried.    '  What  is  that  about  Anne — and  me  ? ' 

'  Mr,  Loseby,'  the  Rector  said,  with  a  trembling  voice, '  this  cannot 
be  so :  there  must  be  some  mistake.  Our  dear  triead,  whom  we  have 
buried  to-daj,  was  a  good  man ;  he  was  a  just  man.  It  is  not  possible; 
there  must  be  some  mistake.'  j 

'  Mistake !  I  drew  it  out  myself,'  Mr.  Loseby  said.  '  You  will 
hot  find  any  mistake  in  it.  Thtire  was  a  mistake  in  his  own  mind. 
I  don't  say  anything  against  that ;  but  in  the  will  there's  no  miftate. 
I  wish  there  was.  I  would  drive  a  coach  and  six  through  it  if  I 
could ;  but  it's  all  fast  and  strong.  Short  of  a  miracle,  nobody  wilt 
break  that  will — though  I  struggled  against  it.  He  was  as  obstinate 
as  a  mule,  as  they  all  are — all  the  Mountfords.' 

'  Mr.  Loseby,'  said  Afn,  Mountford^  *  I-  did  not  approve  any  more 
than  you  did.  It  was  not  any  doing  of  mine.  I  protested  against^ 
it ;  but  my  husband — my  husband  had  his  rfjasons.' 

'  There  were  no  reasons  that  could  justify  this,'  said  the  tiemulous 
old  Rector ;  *  it  is  a  shame  and  a  sin ;  it  ought  not  to  be.  When  a 
man's  will  is  all  wrong,  the  survivors  should  agree  to  set  it  right. 
tt  should  not  be  left  like  that ;  it  will  bring  a  curse  upon  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,'  said  the  old  man,  who  was  so  timid  and 
so  easily  abated.  *  I  am  not  a  lawyef .  I  don't  know  what  the  law 
will  permit ;  but  Uie  CK)8pel  does  not  permit  such  injustice  as  this.' 

Mr.  Loseby  had  pushed  his  spectacles  up  on  his  forehead  and 
listened  with  an  astonishment  which  was  tinctured  first  with  awe,  then 
with  amusement.  The  old  Rector,  feeblest  of  men  and  preachers  I 
The  lawyer  gazed  at  him  as  at  a  curiosity  of  nature.  It  was  a  fine 
thing  in  its  way.  But  to  attack  a  will  of  hia,  John  Loseby's!  He 
smiled  at  the  folly,  though  he  sympathised  with'  the  courage.  After 
all  the  old  fellow  had  more  in  him  than  anybody  thought. 

Mrs.  Mountford  was  roused  too  beyond  her  wont.  '  My  husband 
had  his  reasons,'  she  said,  her  pale  face  growing  red ;  '  he  never  did 
anything  without  thought,  I  would  not  change  what  he  had  settled, 
not  for  all  the  world,  not  for  a  kingdom.  I  interfere  to  set  a  will 
aside  I  and  his  will  I  I  don't  think  you  know  what  you  are  saying. 
Ko  one  could  have  such  a  right,' 

*  Then  it  will  bring  a  curse  and  no  blessing,'  said  the  Rector, 
getting  up  tremulously.  '  I  have  nothing  to  do  here ;  I  said  so  at 
the  first.  Anne,  my  dear  excellent  child,  this  is  a  terrilde  blow  for 
you.  I  wish  I  could  take  you  out  of  it  all,  I  wish — I  wish  that 
God  had  given  me  such  a  blessing  as  you  for  my  daughter,  my  dear.* 

Anne  rose  up  and  gave  him  her  hand.  All  the  usual  decorums 
of  such  a  meeting  were  made  an  end  of  by  the  extraordinary  cha< 
racter  of  the  revelation  which  had  been  made  to  them. 

*  Thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Ashley ;  but  never  think  of  me,'  Anne  said. 
*  I  knew  it  would  be  so.  And  papa,  poor  papa,  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased.  We  spoke  of  it  together  often ;  he  never  thought 
it  would  come  to  this.     How  was  he  to  think  what  was  to  happen  ? 
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and  so  soon — so  soon.  I  ieel  sure,'  she  sud,  her  eyes  filling  with 
t«aiG, '  it  was  for  this,  &nd  not  for  pain,  that  he  groaned  after  he  fell.' 
'  He  had  need  to  groan,'  said  the  Rector,  shaking  his  head — '  he 
tiad  need  to  groan  \  I  hope  it  may  not  he  laid  to  Mb  charge.'  Mr. 
.\shleywas  too  much  moved  to  recollect  the  ordinary  politenesses;  he 
pndied  his  chair  away,  hack  to  the  wall,  not  knowing  what  he  was 
doing.  '  Cotne,  Charley ) '  he  said, '  come,  Charley  I  I  told  you  wft 
had  nothing  to  do  here.  We  cannot  mend  it,  and  why  should  we  be 
in  the  midst  of  It  ?  It  is  more  than  I  can  hear.  Come,  Cbariey— 
unless  you  can  be  of  use.* 

But  Mrs.  Moimtford  felt  it  very  hard  that  she  should  thus  be 
disapproved  of  by  her  clergyman.  It  compromised  her  in  every 
way.  She  h^an  to  cry,  settlLig  down  once  more  into  the  midst  Of 
ber  crape.  '  I  don't  know  why  you  should  turn  gainst  me,'  she  said, 
'Mr.  Ashley.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  told  him  it  would 
make  me  wretched  if  he  punished  Anne ;  but  you  cannot  ask  me  to 
disapprove  of  my  husband  and  go  against  my  husband,  and  he  only 

tonlBy — only  to-day ' 

Here  she  was  choked  by  genuine  tears.  Kose  had  kept  close  by 
ler  mother's  side  all  the  time.  She  cried  occasionally,  but  she  gave 
her  attention  closely  to  all  that  was  going  on,  and  the  iodignation  of 
&  bystanders  at  her  own  preferment  puzzled  her  somewhat  narrow 
understanding.  Why  should  not  she  he  as  good  an  heiress  as  Anne? 
^liy  should  there  be  such  a  commotion  about  her  substitution  for 
ber  sister  ?  She  could  not  make  out  what  they  meant.  '  I  will 
ilwa;8  stand  by  you,  mamma,'  she  said,  tremulously.  '  Come  up- 
cturs.  I  do  Dot  suppose  we  need  stay  any  longer,  Mr.  Loseby  P 
There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do.' 

'Nothing  at  all,  Miss  Rose,'  said  the  lawyer.  The  men  stood  up 
»hile  the  IsMlies  went  away,  Mrs.  Mountford  leaning  on  her  child's 
am.  Anne,  too,  stood  aside  to  let  them  pass.  There  was  no  reason 
perhaps  why  they  should  have  said  anything  to  her ;  but  she  looked  at 
ibem  wistfully,  and  her  lip  trembled  a  little.  There  were  two  of 
tbem,  but  of  her  only  one.  One  alone  to  face  the  world.  She  cast  a 
giance  round  upon  the  others  who  were  all  of  her  faction,  yet  not 
•HK  able  to  stand  by  her,  to  give  her  any  real  support.  Once  more, 
two  of  them  at  least  felt  that  there  was  an  appeal  in  her  eyes — not 
to  them,  nor  to  anyone — *  secret  sense  of  the  cruelty  of — what? 
—circumstances,  fete,  which  left  her  quite  alone  at  such  a  crisis. 
Then  she,  too,  turned  to  the  lawyer.  '  May  I  go  too  ? '  she  said. 
'Xo  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  deal  for  me  to  learn  and  to  do ;  but 
1  need  not  begin,  need  I,  to-day  ? ' 

'Mj  dear  Miss  Anne,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby, '  I  don't  know  that  you 
M«d  to  accept  the  trust  at  all.  I  said  to  him  I  should  be  disposed 
to  throw  it  into  Chancery,  and  to  make  your  sister  a  ward  of  the 

Court.    I  don't  know  that  you  need  to  accept  it  at  all ' 

'Oh,  yes,'  she  said,  with  a  smile.  'I  will  accept  it.  I  will  do  if;. 
My  fatber  knew  very  well  that  I  would  do  it ;  but  I  need  not  b^o, 
iwl  1,  to-dav  ? '  T 
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Chapter  XXI. 

WHE»   ALL  TTAS  OVER. 

Tee  night  dropped  over  Mount  very  darkly,  as  dark  a  November  nigbt 
as  ever  fell,  iog  and  damp  heavinesa  over  everything  outfdde,  gloom 
and  wonder  and  bewilderment  within.  Mr.  Loseby  stayed  all  night 
and  dined  with  Heathcote,  to  his  great  relief.  Nobody  else  came 
downstairs.  Mrs,  Mountford,  though  she  felt  all  the  natural  aad 
proper  grief  for  her  great  loss,  was  not  by  any  means  unable  to 
appear,  and  Rose,  who  was  naturally  tired  of  her  week's  secludon, 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  do  so ;  but  her  mother  was  of  opinion 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  capable  of  seeing  anyone  on  the  funeral 
day,  and  their  meal  was  brought  up  to  their  rooms  as  before.  They 
played  a  melancholy  little  game  of  b^zique  together  afterwards, 
which  was  the  first  symptom  of  returning  life  which  Mrs.  Mountford 
had  permitted  herself  to  be  able  for.  Anne  had  joined  them  in  Mrs. 
Monntford's  sitting-room,  and  had  shared  their  dinner,  which  still 
was  composed  of  some  of  the  delicacies  from  the  ball  supper.  In 
winter  everything  keeps  so  long.  There  had  been  very  Uttle  con- 
versation between  them  there,  for  they  did  not  know  what  to  say 
to  each  other.  Mrs.  Mountford,  indeed,  n^ade  a  litUe  set  speech, 
which  she  had  conned  over  with  some  care  and  solemnity.  <  Anne,' 
she  had  said, '  it  would  not  become  me  to  say  a  word  against  what 
dear  papa  has  done  ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  had  no  band  in 
it.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  till  to-day ;  and,  for  that  matter,  I 
don't  know  now.  I  was  aware  that  he  was  displeased  and  meant  to 
make  some  change,  and  I  entreated  him  not  to  do  so.  That  was  all 
I  knew ^ 

'  I  am  sure  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,*  Anne  said  gently ; 
*  papa  spoke  to  me  himself.  He  had  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleased.  I 
for  one  will  not  say  a  word  against  it.  I  crossed  him,  and  it  was  all 
in  his  hands.  I  knew  what  the  penalty  was.  I  am  sure  it  has  been 
a  grief  to  you  for  some  time  back.' 

'  Indeed,  you  only  do  me  justice,  Anne,'  cried  her  stepmother, 
and  a  kiss  was  given  and  received  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible Uiat  it  should  be  a  very  warm  caress.  After  they  had  eaten 
together  Anne  w^it  back  to  her  room,  saying  she  had  letters  to 
write,  and  Kose  and  her  mother  played  that  game  at  b^que.  It 
made  the  evening  pass  a  little  more  quickly  than  if  they  had  been 
seated  on  either  side  of  the  fire  reading  good  books.  And  when  the 
b^zique  was  over  Mrs.  Mountford  went  to  bed.  There  are  many 
people  who  find  in  this  a  ready  way  of  getting  through  their  super- 
fluous time.  Mrs.  Mountford  did  not  mind  how  soon  she  went  to 
bed ;  but  this  is  not  an  amusement  which  commends  itself  to  youth. 
When  her  mother  was  settled  for  the  night,  Sose,  though  she  had 
promised  to  go  too,  felt  a  little  stirring  of  her  existence  within  her, 
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roused,  perhap?,  b;  t}ie  dissipatioD  of  the  b^ique.  She  allowed  that 
fihe  was  tired ;  but  still,  after  her  mother  was  tacked  up  for  the  night, 
she  felt  too  restless  to  go  to  bed.  Where  could  she  go  but  to  Aime's 
room,  which  had  been  her  refuge  all  her  life,  in  every  trouble  ?  Anne 
vai  still  vritiag  letters,  or  at  least  one  letter,  which  looked  like  a 
book,  there  was  so  much  of  it,  Bose  thought.  She  came  behind  her 
sister,  and  would  have  looked  over  her  shoulder,  but  Anne  closed  her 
nttuig-book  quicklj  upon  the  sheet  she  was  writing.  '  Are  you 
tired,  dear? '  she  ^aid — Just,  Bose  reflected,  like  mamma. 

'  I  am  tired— of  doing  nothing,  and  of  being  shut  up.  I  hope 
mamma  will  let  us  come  downstairs  to-morrow,'  said  Rose.  Then  she 
atole  a  caressing  arm  round  her  sister's  waist.  '  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me,  Anne.     What  is  it  all  about,  and  what  does  it  mean  P ' 

'  It  is  not  so  easy  to  telJ.     I  did  not  obey  papa * 

'  Ate  you  sorry,  Anne  ? ' 

'  Sony  ?  very  sorry  to  have  vexed  him,  dear.    If  I  had  known  he 
votild  be  with  ns  only  such  a  little  time — ^but  one  never  knows.' 
• '  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been  too  angry  to  be 

Sony ' 

*  ADgry — ^when  he  is  dead  ? '  said  Anne,  with  quick  lisiDg  tears. 
'Oh,  noT  if  he  had  been  living  I  might  have  been  angry ;  but  now 
to  think  be  cannot  change  it,  and  perhaps  would  do  anything  to 

ehangeit ^* 

Boee  did  not  understand  this.  She  said  in  a  little  petulant  voice, 
'  Is  it  so  dreadfully  wrong  to  give  it  to  me  instead  of  you  ?  * 

'  There  is  no  question  of  you  or  me,'  said  Anne,  *  hut  of  justice. 
It  was  my  mother's.  You  are  made  rich  by  what  was  hers,  not  his 
or  anyone  else's.  This  is  where  the  wrong  lies.  But  don't  let  us 
talk  (^  it,     I  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  against  it.  Rose.' 

Then  Rose  roamed  about  the  room,  and  looked  at  all  the  little  • 
^miliar  pictures  and  ornaments  she  knew.     The  room  was  more 
cbeerfnl  than   her  mother's  room,  with  all  its  heavy  hangings,  in 
vhich  she  had  been  living  for  a  week.     After  a  few  minutes  she 
came  back  and  leaned  upon  Anne's  shoulder  again. 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  means.  What  is  In  Trust  ? 
Have  you  a  great  deal  to  do  with  me  ? '  she  said, 

Anne's  face  lighted  up  a  little.  '  I  have  everything  to  do  with 
joo,'  she  said ;  *  I  am  your  guardian,  I  think.  I  ^all  have  to 
manage  your  money  and  look  after  all  your  interests.  Though  I  am 
poor  and  you  are  rich,  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  anything  without 
me.' 

'  But  that  will  not  last  for  ever,'  said  Rose,  with  a  return  of  the 
little  petulant  tone. 

'  No ;  till  you  come  of  age.  TCdu't  you  bear  to^ay  what  Mr. 
Useby  said  ?  and  look,  Rosie,  though  it  will  break  your  heart,  look 
here.' 

Anae  opened  her  desk  and  took  out  from  an  inner  drawer  the 
Kaled  packet  which  Mr.  Mountford  had  himself  taken  to  the  lawyer 
Ho.  610  (wo,  CXI,  n.  f.)  X     -^k: 
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on  the  daj  of  bis  death.  The  tears  rose  to  her  eyes  as  she  book  it 
out,  and  Rose,  though  curiouty  was  so  strong  in  her  as  almost  to 
quench  emotion,  felt  something  coming  in  her  throat  at  the  first 
sight  of  her  father's  writing,  ao  familiar  as  it  ma.  'For  my 
dauj^ter  Anne,  not  to  he  opened  till  Rose's  twenty-first  birthday.' 
Rose  read  it  aloud,  wondering.  She  felt  something  come  in  iter 
throat,  but  yet  she  was  too  curious,  too  full  of  the  novelty  of  hra- 
own  position,  to  be  touched  as  Aime  was.  '  But  that  may  change  it 
all  over  ^^ain,'  she  said. 

'  It  is  not  likely ;  he  would  not  have  settled  things  one  day  and 
unsettled  them  the  next :  especially  as  nothing  had  happened  in  the 
meantime  to  make  him  change  again.' 

Rose  looked  very  curiously,  anxionsly,  at  the  letter.  She  took 
it  in  her  hand  and  turned  it  over  and  over.  '  It  must  be  about  me, 
anyhow,  I  suppose ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Aime,  with  a  faint  smile, '  or  me ;  perhaps  he  might 
think,  after  my  work  for  you  was  over,  that  I  might  want  some 
advice.' 

'  I  suppose  you  will  be  married  long  before  that  ? '  said  Rose,  stIU 
poising  the  letter  in  her  hands. 

'  I  don't  know — it  is  too  early  to  talk  of  what  is  going  to  be 
done.    You  are  tired,  Rosie — go  to  bed.' 

'  Why  should  I  be  tired  more  than  you  ?  You  have  been  doing  a 
great  deal,  and  I  have  been  doing  nothing.  That  is  like  mamma's 
way  of  always  supposing  one  la  tired,  and  wants  to  go  to  bed.  I  hate 
bed.  Anne,  I  suppose  you  will  get  married — there  can  be  nothing 
against  it,  now — mly  I  don't  believe  he  bas  any  money :  and  if  you 
have  no  money  either ' 

'  Don't  let  us  talk  on  the  subject,  dear — it  is  too  early,  it  hmts 
me — and  I  want  to  finish  my  letter.  Sit  down  by  the  fire — there  is  a 
very  comfortable  chair,  and  a  book — if  you  don't  want  to  go  to  bed.* 

*  Are  you  writing  to  Mr.  Douglas,  Anne  ? ' 

Anne  answered  only  with  a  slight  nod  of  her  head.  She  had 
taken  her  pen  into  her  hand.  She  could  not  be  harsh  to  her  little 
sister  this  day  above  all  others,  in  which  her  little  sister  had  been 
made  the  means  of  doing  her  so  much  harm — but  it  cost  her  an 
effort  to  be  patient.  Rose,  for  her  part,  had  no  science  to  gain  inform 
mation  from  the  inflections  of  a  voice.  '  Why  wasn't  he  here  to-day  ? ' 
was  the  next  thing  she  said. 

'  Rosie,  dear,  do  you  know  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  ?  Don't  ask 
me  BO  many  questions,'  Anne  said,  piteously.  But  Rose  was  more 
occupied  by  her  own  thoughts  than  by  anytlung  her  sister  said. 

'  He  ought  to  have  been  at  the  funeral,'  she  said,  with  that  calm 
which  was  always  so  astonishing  to  her  sister.  '  I  thought  when  yon 
went  to  the  grave  you  must  have  known  you  were  to  meet  him  there. 
Mamma  thought  so,  too.' 

These  vroids  sank  like  stones  into  Anne's  heart,  but  there  was  a 
kind  of  painful  smile  on  her  face.     '  You  thought  I  was  thinking  of 
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meeting  anjooe  there  ?    Oh,  Rose,  did  you  think  me  so  cold- 
hearted  ?    I  was  tbiaking  only  of  him  who  was  to  be  laid  there.* 

'  I  don't  mean  that  you  are  cold-hearted.  Of  course  we  were  all 
wretched  enough.  Mamma  said  it  would  have  been  too  much  either 
for  her  or  me ;  but  you  were  always  the  strongest,  and  then,  of  course, 
we  expected  Mr.  Douglas  would  be  there.' 

'  You  do  not  know  him,'  cried  Anne,  with  a  little  vehemence ; 
'  you  do  not  know  the  delicacy,  the  feeling  he  has.  How  was  he  to 
come  intruding  himself,  the  moment  that  my  iather  was  gone — 
thrusting  himself  even  into  his  presence,  after  being  forbidden.     A 

man  of  no  feeling  might  have  done  it,  but  he .     Rosie,  please  go 

away.     I  cannot  talk  to  you  any  more.' 

'  Oh,  was  that  how  it  was  ? '  Rose  was  silenced  for  the  moment. 
She  went  away  to  the  seat  by  the  fire  which  her  sister  had  pointed 
out  to  her.  Anne  had  not  noticed  that  she  had  still  the  letter  in  her 
hands.  And  then  she  was  quiet  for  some  time,  while  her  sister  resumed 
her  writing.  Cosmo's  conduct  soon  went  out  of  Rose's  head,  while 
she  occupied  herself  with  the  other  more  important  matter  which 
concerned  herself.  What  might  be  in  this  letter  of  papa's  ?  Probably 
some  new  change,  some  n^w  will,  something  quite  different.  *  If 
I  am  not  to  be  the  heiress  after  all,  only  have  the  name  of  it 
for  tiiree  years,  ■vrtiat  will  be  the  use  ? '  Rose  said  to  herself.  She  was 
very  sensible  in  her  limited  way.  '  I  would  rather  not  have  any 
deception  or  have  the  name  of  it,  if  it  is  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  me  just  when  I  should  want  to  have  it.'  She  looked  at  the 
seals  of  the  packet  with  longing  eyes.  If  they  would  only  melt — if 
they  would  but  break  of  themselves.  '  I  wonder  why  we  shouldn't 
read  it  now  ? '  she  said.  '  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  other  people,  as  if  we 
were  strangers — we  are  his  own  dau^ters,  his  two  only  children — ^be 
could  not  have  meant  to  hide  anything  from  us.  If  you  wilt  open 
and  read  it,  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  we  need  not  tell  anyone — we 
need  not  even  tell  mamma.' 

'  What  are  you  talking  of,  Rose  ? ' 

'  I  am  talking  of  papa's  letter,  of  course.     Why  should  you  keep 

it,  not  knowing  what  harm  it  may  be  going  to  do Anne !  you 

hurt  me — ^you  hurt  me  I '  Rose  cried. 

Anne  sprang  to  her  feet  with  the  natural  impetuosity  which  she 
tried  so  hard  to  keep  under,  and  seized  the  letter  out  of  her  sister's 
hands. 

'  You  must  never  speak  nor  think  of  anything  of  the  kind,'  she 

cried ; '  my  Other's  last  wish,  his  last  charge  to  us ■ ' 

'  I  am  sure,'  said  Hose,  beginning  to  cry,  'you  need  not  speak — it 
is  you  that  refused  to  do  what  he  told  you,  not  I  ?  This  is  quite 
innocent ;  what  could  it  matter  ?  It  can't  ves  him  now,  whatever  we 
do,  for  he  will  never  know,  I  would  not  have  disobeyed  him  when 
he  was  living — that  is,  not  in  anything  serious,  not  for  the  world — but 
now,  what  can  it  matter,  when  he  will  never,  never  know  ? ' 

The  utter  scepticism  and  cynicism  of  the  little  childish  creatore, 
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ciTing  by  the  fire,  did  not  strike  Anne.  It  was  only  a  naughtiness,  a 
foolishness  upon  the  child's  part,  nothing  more,  She  restored  the 
packet  to  the  private  drawer  and  locked  it  with  energy,  closing  down 
and  locking  the  desk,  too.  It  was  herself  she  blamed  for  having 
shown  the  packet,  not  Rose,  who  knew  no  better.  But  now  it  was 
clear  that  she  must  do,  what  indeed  she  generally  had  to  do,  when 
fiose  claimed  her  attention — give  up  her  own  occupation,  and  devote 
herself  to  her  sister.  She  came  and  sat  down  by  her,  leaving  the 
letter  in  which  her  heart  was.  And  Rose,  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  tormented  her  with  questions.  When  at  last  she  con- 
sented to  retire  to  her  room,  Anne  could  do  nothing  but  sit  by  the 
fire,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  stifle  the  more  serious  questions, 
which  were  arising,  whether  she  would  or  no,  in  her  own  heart. 
'  Rose=  prose,'  she  had  tried  to  say  to  herself,  as  so  often  before ;  but 
her  lips  quivered,  so  that  a  smile  was  impossible.  She  sat  there  for  & 
long  time  after,  trying  to  recover  herself.  She  had  arrived  at  a  crisis 
of  which  she  felt  the  pain  without  understanding  the  gravity  of  it. 
And  indeed  the  sudden  chaos  of  confusion  and  wonder  into  which  she 
had  wandered,  she  could  not  tell  how,  had  no  doubt  so  deadened 
the  blow  of  the  strange  will  to  her,  as  to  give  her  a  heroisia  which 
was  half  stupidity,  as  so  many  heroisms  are.  She,  too,  had  expected, 
like  all  the  world,  that  Cosmo  would  have  come  to  her  at  once — if  not 
to  Mount,  yet  to  the  Bectory,  where  his  "fiiends  would  have  received 
him.  She  had  taken  it  for  granted — though  she  bad  not  said  a  word 
on  the  subject  to  anyone,  nor  even  to  herself,  feeling  that  to  see  him 
and  feel  him  near  her  would  be  all  the  greater  consolation  if  she  had 
never  said  she  looked  for  it,  even  in  her  own  heart.  She  had  not 
given  his  name  to  Charley  Ashley  as  one  of  those  to  be  informed  by 
telegmph,  nor  had  she  mentioned  his  name  at  all,  though  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  read  it  in  a  continual  question  in  the  Curate's  eyes.  A 
chill  bad  stolen  over  her  when  she  heard  nothing  of  him  all  the  first 
long  day.  She  had  not  permitted  herself  to  ask  or  to  think,  but  she 
had  started  at  every  opening  door,  and  listened  to  every  step  out- 
side, and  even,  with  a  pang  which  she  would  not  acknowledge  had 
looked  out  through  a  crevice  of  the  closed  shutters,  with  an  ache  of 
wandering  anguish  in  her  heart,  to  see  the  Curate  coming  up  the 
avenue  alone  on  the  second  morning.  But  when  Cosmo's  letter  came 
to  her,  by  the  ordinary  return  of  post,  Anne  tried  to  say  to  herself 
that  of  course  he  was  right  and  she  wrong — nay  more  than  that — 
that  she  hud  known  exactly  all  through  which  was  the  more  delicate 
and  noble  way,  and  that  it  was  this.  How  could  he  come  to  Mount, 
he  who  had  been  turned  away  from  it  (though  this  was  not  quite 
true),  who  bad  been  the  cause  of  her  disinheritance?  How  could  be 
present  himself  the  moment  the  father,  who  had  objected  to  him  so 
strenuously,  was  dead  ?  Cosmo  laid  the  whole  case  before  her  with 
what  seemed  the  noblest  frankness,  in  that  letter.  *  I  am  in  your 
hands,'  he  said.  '  The  faintest  expression  of  a  wish  from  you  will 
change  everything.    Say  to  me,  "Come," — and  I  will  come,  ho» 
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gladly  I  need  not  eay — but  without  that  word,  how  can  I  intrude 
into  the  midst  of  a  grief  which,  believe  me,  my  dearest,  I  shall  share, 
for  it  will  be  yours,  but  which  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world  will  seem 
nothing  but  a  deliverance  and  relief  to'  me.'  Anne,  who  had  not 
allowed  herself  to  say  a  word,  even  to  her  own  Boul,  of  the  sickeoinj? 
of  disappointment  and  wonder  in  her,  who  bad  stood  bravely  dumb 
and  refused  to  be  conscious  tbat  she  had  expected  him,  felt  ber  heart 
leap  up  with  a  visionary  triumph  of  approval,  when  this  letter  came. 
Oh,  how  completely  and  nobly  right  he  was  I  How  superior  iu  his 
instinctive  sense  of  what  it  was  most  delicately  honourable  and  fit  to 
do,  in  such  an  emergency,  to  any  other,  or  to  herself  even,  who  ought 
to  have  known  better. 

She  wrote  iostantlyto  say,  *Tou  are  right,  dear  Cosmo.  You  are 
more  than  right ;  how  could  anyone  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that 
tiuB  is  what  you  ought  to,  what  you  must  have  done,  and  that 
nothing  else  was  possible  ? '  And  since  then  she  had  said  these 
words  over  to  herself  again  and  i^in — and  had  gone  about  all  her 
occupations  more  proudly,  more  erect  and  self-sustaining,  because  of 
this  evident  impossibility  tbat  he  should  have  been  there  to  sustain 
her,  which  the  heavier  people  about,  without  his  fine  perceptions 
and  understanding,  did  not  seem  to  see.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
said  to  herself,  she  wanted  no  help.  She  was  not  delicate  or  very 
young,  like  Kose,  but  a  full-grown  woman,  aUe  for  anything,  worthy 
of  the  confidence  tbat  had  been  placed  in  her.  Nevertheless,  there 
bad  been  a  moment,  when  Heathcote  had  put  out  his  arm  to 
support  her  at  the  side  of  the  grave,  when  the  sense  of  Cosmo's 
al»ence  bad  been  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  his  excuse 
had  not  seemed  so  sufficient  as  before.  She  had  rejected  the  prof- 
fered support.  She  had  walked  firmly  away,  proving  to  all  beholders 
tiiat  she  was  able  to  do  all  that  she  had  to  do,  and  to  bear  all  that 
die  had  to  bear ;  but  nevertheless  the  pang  and  chill  of  this  moment 
had  shaken  Anne's  moral  being.  She  had  read  in  Heathcote's  eyes 
some  reflection  of  the  indignant  question,  *'  Where  is  Ui/ii  fellow  ?  " 
^e  had  discerned  it  in  Charley  Ashley's  every  look  and  gesture — and 
titere  had  been  a  dull  anticipaUon  and  echo  of  their  sentiments  in  her 
heart.  She  had,  as  it  were,  struck  against  it,  and  her  strength  and 
her  nerves  were  shaken  by  the  encounter.  The  after  thrill  of  this, 
still  going  through  and  through  her,  had  made  ber  almost  indiffereot  to 
the  shock  given  by  the  reading  of  the  will.  She  bad  not  cared  the 
least  about  that.  She  bad  been  dulled  to  it,  and  was  past  feeling  it 
— though  it  was  not  in  the  least  what  sbe  had  expected,  and  had  so 
much  novelty  and  individuality  of  vengeance  in  it  as  to  have  given  a 
special  blow  had  she  been  aUe  to  receive  it.  Even  now  when  ber  in- 
telligence had  fully  taken  it  in,  her  heart  was  still  untouched  by  it — 
Vn  ekiodo  caccia  un'  altro.  But  she  had  slowly  got  the  better  of  the 
former  shock.  Sbe  had  re-read  Cosmo's  tetters,  of  which  she  received 
one  every  day,  and  bad  ^;ain  come  to  see  that  his  conduct  was 
actuated  by  the  very  noblest  motives.    Then  had  come  Rose's  vint 
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and  all  those  questionings,  and  once  more  Anne  had  felt  as  if  she  bad 
run  against  someone  in  the  dark,  and  had  been  shaken  b;  the  shock. 
She  sat  tiding  to  recover  herself,  trembling  and  incapable  for  a  long 
time,  before  she  could  go  and  finieh  her  letter.  And  jet  there  was 
much  in  that  letter  that  she  was  anxious  Cosmo  shoiJd  know. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  upstairs,  the  two  gentlemen  were 
sitting  over  their  dinner,  with  still  a  little  excitement^  a  little  gloom 
hovering  over  them,  but  on  the  whole  comfortable,  returning  to  their 
usual  wajs  of  thinking  and  usual  calm  of  mind.  Even  to  those  most 
intimatdy  concerned,  -death  is  one  of  the  things  to  which  the  human 
mind  most  easily  accustoms  itself.  Mr.  Loseby  was  more  new  than 
Heathcote  wa?  to  the  aspect  of  the  house,  from  which  for  the  time 
all  its  usual  inhabitants  uid  appearances  had  gone.  He  said  '  Poor 
Mountford,*  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  dinner,  and  stopped 
to  give  an  account  of  the  claret  on  which  the  late  master  of  the  house 
had  much  prided  himself.     *  And  very  good  it  is,'  Mr.  Loseby  said. 

*  I  suppose,  unless  the  widow  reserves  it  for  her  own  use — and  I  don't 
believe  she  knows  it  from  Gladstone  claret  at  \2a.  a  dozes — there 
will  be  a  sale.'  This  intruded  a  subject  which  was  even  more  in- 
teresting than  the  will  and  all  that  must  flow  from  it.  '  What  do  you 
intend  to  do  ? ' 

N"ow  Heathcote  Mountford  was  not  very  happy,  any  more  than 
the  other  members  of  the  household.  He  had  gone  through  a  dis- 
appointment too.  Heathcote  had  but  one  person  in  the  world  who 
had  been  of  any  importance  in  bis  past  life,  and  that  was  his  young 
brother  Edward,  now  at  Sandhurst.  It  had  been  settled  that  Edward 
and  a  number  of  his  comrades  should  come  to  Mount  for  the  dance, 
but  when  Heathcote  had  signified  bis  wish,  aftw  all  this  was  over,  that 
Edward  should  come  for  the  funeral,  the  young  man  had  refused. 

*  Why  should  I  ?  You  will  all  be  as  dull  as  ditch-water  j  and  I  never 
knew  our  kinsman  as  you  call  him.  You  are  dismal  by  nature* 
Heathcote,  old  boy,'  the  young  man  had  said, '  but  not  I — why  should  - 
I  come  to  be  another  mute?  Can't  you  find  enough  without  me?  ' 
Edward,  who  was  very  easily  moved  when  his  own  concerns  were  in 
question,  was  as  obstinate  as  the  rest  of  the  Mountfords  as  to  affairs 
which  did  not  concern  himself.  He  paid  no  attention  to  his  brother's 
plea  for  a  little  personal  consolation.  And  Heathcote,  who  re- 
garded the  young  fellow  as  a  &theT  regards  his  spoiled  child,  was 
disappointed.  To  be  sure,  he  represented  to  himself,  Edward  too  had 
been  disappointed  ;  he  had  lost  his  ball  which  was  a  thing  of  im- 
portance to  him,  and  the  settlement  of  his  afiairs^  for  which  he 
bad  been  looking  with  such  confidence,  was  now  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Edward  had  not  been  an  easy  boy  to  mai)^;e ;  be  had 
not  been  a  very  good  boy.  He  had  been  delicate  and  wayward  and 
spoiled — spoiled  as  much  by  the  elder  brother,  who  was  iJioroughly 
aware  how  wrong  it  was,  as  by  the  mother  who  had  been  foolish 
about  Edward,  and  had  died  when  be  was  still  so  young  that  spoiling 
did  not  matter  much.    Heathcote  hod  carried  the  process  on ; .  he  had  . 
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To-wed  to  himself  that,  so  &r  as  was  possible,  tbe  delicate  boy  should 
not  miss  his  mother's  tendemeBs ;  and  he  had  kept  his  word,  and 
ruined  the  boy.  Edward  had  gx)t  everything  he  wanted  from  his 
brother,  bo  long  as  he  wanted  only  innocent  things ;  and  afterward  he 
had  got  for  himBel^  end  insisted  on  getting,  things  that  were  not  bo 
innocent ;  and  the  result  was  that,  though  still  only  twenty,  he  was 
deeply  in  debt  It  was  for  this  that  Heathcote  had  made  up  bis  mind  to 
sacrifice  the  succession  to  Mount.  Sacrifice— it  was  not  a  sacrifice;  he 
cared  nothing  &i  Monnt,  and  Edward  cared  less  than  nothing.  Even 
afterwards,  when  he  bad  begun  to  look  upon  Mount  with  other  eyes, 
he  had  persevered  in  bis  intention  to  sacrifice  it ;  but  now  all  that  had 
come  to  an  end.  Whether  he  would  or  not,  Heathcote  Mountford  had 
becbme  the  possessor  of  Mount,  and  Edward's  debts  were  very  far 
bom.  being  paid.  In  these  circumstances  Heathcote  felt  it  specially 
hard  upon  him  that  his  brother  did  not  come  to  him,  to  be  with  him. 
during  this  crisis..  II  was  natural ;  he  did  not  blame  Edward ;  and 
yet  he  felt  it  almost  as  a  woman  might  have  felt  it.  This  tbrew 
a  gloom  over  him  almost  more  than  the  legitimate  f^m,  which,  to- 
be  sure,  Heathcote  by  this  time  bad  recovered  from.  It  was  not  ia 
nature  that  he  could  have  felt  it  very  deeply  after  the  first  shook. 
Hifi  own  vexations  poured  back  upon  his  mind,  when  Mr.  Loseby 
said,  *  What  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ' 

'  You  will  say  what  have  I  to  do  with  that  ? '  the  old  lawyer  said.- 
*  And  yet,  if  you  will  think,  I  have  to  do  with  it  more  or  less.  We  have 
to  get  the  family  out  on  our  aide.  It's  early  days — ^but  if  you  should 
wiflh  an  early  settlement ' 

'  I  don't  oind  if  ib  is  never  settled,'  said  Heatiicote ;  *  what  should 
I  do  with  this  great  place  ?  It  would  take  all  my  income  to.  keep  it 
up.  If  they  like  to  stay,  they  are  very  welcome.  I  care  nqthing 
about  it.  Poor  St.  John  had  a  handsome  income  from  other  soureee.. 
He  was  able  to  keep  it  up.' 

*  Good  lord,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  said  the  lawyer,  '  why  didn't  yoo- 
come  a  year  ago  ?  A  young  man  should  not  neglect  his  relations ;  it 
always  turns  out  badly.  If  you  had  come  here  a  year  ago,  in  tb& 
natural  course  of  events,  I  could  have  laid  a  thousand  pounds  upon 
it  that  you  and  Anne  would  have  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other.  You 
seem  to  me  exactly  cut  out  for  each  other — the  same  ways,  a  little 
resemblwice  even  in  \otlkSr- ' 

'  You  pay  me  too  great  a  compliment,'  said  Heathcote,  with  an  un- 
easy laugh,  colouring  in' spite  of  himself;  '  and  you  must  let  me  say 
that  my  cousin's  name  is  sacred,  and  that,  old  Mend  as  yon  are,  yon 
ought  not  to  discuss  her  so.' 

*  I— oughtn't  to  talk  of  Anne  ?  Why,  she  has  sat  upon  my  knee,' 
said  Mr.  Loseby.  *  Ah  I  why  didn't  you  come  a  year  ago  ?  I  dont 
say  now  that  if  it  was  to  your  mind  to  make  yourself  comfortable 
as  poor. Mountford  did,  in  tbe  same  way,  there's  still  the  occasion' 
haody.  Ifo,.  I  .cant  say  that,'  said  tbe  old  lawyer, '  I  am  too  sick  of 
tbe  whole  GODcem..    Anne  treated  like  .that,  apd  Rose,  little  Rose, 
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that  bit  of  a  girl ! However,*  he  said,  recoTering  himself, '  I  ought 

to  remember  that  after  all  jou  can't  take  the  same  interest  in  them 
as  I  do,  and  that  we  were  talking  of  youi  own  concerns.' 

<  I  take  a  great  interest  in  ray  cousins,'  said  Keathcote  gravely. 
'  Do  JOU  know  I  believe  poor  St.  John  meant  to  buy  my  interest,  to 
accept  my  proposal,  and  leave  Mount  to  bis  eldest  daughter.' 

*  No ;  you  don't  think  so  ?  Well,  that  might  have  been  a  way 
out  of  it — that  might  have  been  a  way  out  of  it — now  that  you 
recall  4t  to  me  the  same  thought  struck  myself;  at  least  I  thought 
be  would  take  advantage  of  that  to  make  a  new  settlement,  a^er 
he  had  taken  his  fiing  and  relieved  his  mind  with  this  one.  Ah, 
poor  man,  he  never  calculated  on  the  uncertainty  of  life — he  never 
thought  of  that  rabbit-hole.  God  help  us,  what  a  thing  life  is  1  at 
the  mercy  of  any  rolling  stone,  and  any  &UiDg  branch,  of  a  po<»r  little 
rabbit's  burrowing,  or  even  a  glass  of  water.  -And  what  a  thing  is 
man  \  as  Hamlet  says ;  it's  enough  to  noake  anyone  moralise :  bat 
we  never  take  a  bit  of  warning  by  it — never  a  bit.  And  so  you  really 
think  he  meant  to  take  Mount  off  your  hands  and  settle  it  on  Anne  ? 
I  don't  think  he  had  gone  bo  far  as  that — but  Til  t«ll  you  what  well 
do,  well  tell  her  so,  and  that  will  make  her  happy.  She's  not  like 
other  people,  she  is  all  wrong  here,'  said  Mr.  Loaeby,  laughing,  with 
the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  tapping  his  forehead.  'She  has  a  bee  in 
her  bonnet,  as  the  Scotch  say.  She  is  a  fool,  that  is  what  Anne  is — 
she  will  be  as  pleased  as  if  be  had  left  her  a  kingdom.  The  worst 
thing  of  it  all  to  that  girl  is,  that  her  father  has  made  himself  look 
like  a  tyrant  and  a  knave — which  be  wasn't,  you  know — he  wasnt, 
poor  Monntford  1  though  he  has  done  his  best  to  make  himself  appear 
so.  Once  give  her  something  to  build  up  his  character  again  upon, 
some  ground,  it  doesn't  matter  how  fanciful  it  is,  and  shell  be  happy. 
She  won't  mind  her  own  loss,  bless  you,'  said  the  old  lawyer,  half  ciy^ 
ing, '  ^e  is  such  a  io(A  I ' 

'  Mr.  Loseby,*  said  Heathcote  with  an  emotion  which  surprised 
him,  <I  think  you  are  giving  my  couein  Anne  the  most  beautifiil 
character  that  ever  was.' 

<  Sir,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby,  not  ashamed  to  dry  his  eyes, '  whoever 
said  anything  different?  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  differeat? 
As  long  as  I  have  known  the  world  I  have  never  known  but  one  Anne 
Mountford.  Oh  Mr.  Heathcote,  Mr.  Heathcote,'  he  added,  his  voice 
turning  into  tremulous  laughter,  *  what  a  thousand  pities  that  you 
did  not  make  your  appearance  a  year  before  I  * 

Heathcote  got  up  from  his  c^air  with  a  start,  and  walked  about 
the  room  in  a  nervous  impatience,  for  which  he  could  give  no  reason 
to  himself.  Was  it  that  he,  too,  wished  be  bad  come  to  Mount  a 
year  sooner  ?  He  left  the  old  man  to  finish  bis  wine,  and  roamed 
about,  now  pausing  a  moment  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  now  extend- 
ing his  walk  into  the  dark  comers.  He  had  lit  bis  cigarette,  which 
furnished  him  with  an  excuse — buthe  was  not  thinking  of  his  cigarette. 
What  he  was  thinking  was — What  the  devil  did  that  fellow  mean  I^ 
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staying  away  now  ?  Why  didn't  be  come  and  stand  by  her  like  a  man  ? 
What  §ort  of  a  pitiful  cnr  was  be  tbat  he  didn't  come,  now  he  was  free 
to  do  it,  and  stand  by  her  like  a  man  F  He  disposed  of  Charley 
Ashley's  mild  |dea  with  still  greater  impatience.  Perhaps  she  had 
forbidden  him  to  come.  *  Would  I  have  been  kept  away  by  any  for- 
bidding ? '  Heatfacote  said  to  himself  without  knowing  it.  Then  he 
came  back  &om  the  comers  in  which  such  su^eetions  lay,  feeling 
iBieasy,  feeling  wroth  and  uncomfortable,  and  took  his  stand  again 
before  the  fire.  *  Peihape  you  will  give  me  a  little  advice  about 
the  money  I  wanted,'  be  said  to  Mr.  Loseby.  This  was  safer  on  the 
vbole  than  suffering  himself  to  stray  into  foolish  fiuidea  as  to  what 
be  would  have  done,  or  would  not  have  done,  supposing  an  impossible 
case— Euppodng  he  had  made  his  appearance  a  year  sooner ;  before 
tbere  was  any  complication  of  any  unsatisfactory  '  fellow '  with  the 
istage  of  his  oonsin  Anne. 
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Mr.  Max  Mulleb's  Philobophy  of  Mythology. 

IN  the  study  of  Mythology  one  fact,  at  least,  is  universally  accepted. 
As  soon  as  a  people  reaches  that  stage  of  civilisation  in  which 
science  begins,  men  ask  themselves  the  meaning  of  their  own  mytho- 
logy. It  is  a  puzzle  to  them.  They  oamiot  account  for  the  strange 
'  and  rev(dting  legends  of  their  own  gods  and  heroes.  The  obvious 
inference  is  that  mythologies,  or  rather  that  the  crude  and  offensive 
parts  of  mythology,  were  developed  at  a  time  when  people  were  in  a 
different  mental  condition  from  that  in  which  they  find  themselves 
when  they  begin  to  be  perplexed  by  the  extravagance  of  their  own 
sacred  legends.  For  modem  inquirers,  who  are  interested  in  myth- 
ology as  part  of  the  mental  history  of  man,  the  question  is — In 
what  intellectual  condition  was  our  race  when  the  stranger  parts 
of  mythology  originated  ?  There  are  many  portions  of  mythology 
which  seem  intelligible.  Thus  when  we  r^  in  the  Odyraey  about 
Artemis  '  taking  her  pastime  in  the  chase  of  boars  and  swift  deer, 
and  with  her  the  wild  wood-nymphs  disport  them,  while  high  over 
all  she  rears  her  brows,  and  is  easily  to  be  known  where  all  are  fair :  * 
we  recognise  in  this  picture  the  perfect  plastic  genius  of  Greece. 
Again,  when  we  read  in  '  Nidanakatha '  that  the  uncomfortable  fix  of 
a  virtuous  Brahmin  '  causes  the  marble  throne  of  the  archangel 
Indra,  336,000  leagues  away,  to  become  warm,'  or  when  we-hear  of 
100,000  miracle-working  angels,  and  of  Bodisats  eighty  cubits  high, 
whose  effulgence  shines  out  for  ioo,000  leagues,  we  recognise  the 
puerile  maunderings  of  India.  But  there  is  a  strange  element, 
namely,  the  presence  of  such  tewd  stories  as  the  mutilation  of  Uranoa 
by  Cronus,  and  the  swallowing  of  his  children  by  the  same  god,  which 
is  common  to  all  mythologies.  The  real  difficulty  of  the  mytho- 
legist  is  to  explain  this  element,  the  '  silly,  savage,  and  senseless  * 
element,  as  Professor  Max  MiiUer  calls  it  ('  Selected  Essays,'  i.  57S). 
Probably  none  but  professed  mythologiste  know  what  an  abundtiQce 
of  silly,  senseless,  savage,  and  obscene  tradition  exists  even  in  the 
legends  of  Greece.  To  explain  it  away,  the  earliest  philosophers  of 
Greece,  Xenophanes,  Theagenes,  and  the  rest,  const^cted  various 
theories,  now  simply  accusing  Homer  of  inventing  lewd  tales,  now 
imagining  that  these  tales  contained  moral  or  philosophical  all^orles. 
The  effort  to  explain  tiiis  side  of  mythology  still  occupies  students. 
By  bx  the  most  popular  and  generally  accepted  theory  is  that  of  the 
philological  school,  of  whom,  in  England,  Mr.  Max  MiiUer  is  the 
recognised  head.  Mr.  Miiller's  ideas  are  not  only  set  forth  in  his  own 
works,  but  they  are  repeated  and  amplified  by  Sir  G-.  W.  Cox ;  they 
are  expanded  in  the  works  of  Professor  Gnbematis ;.  they  are  applied 
by  Goldziher  and  others  to  Semitic,  and  by  Brinton  to  North 
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American  mytholc^ ;  vhile  in  &  huodred  manuals,  catechisms,  col- 
lections of  faiiy  tales,  and  Cbristmas  books,  tbey  are  offered  to  tba 
general  reader,  or  even  employed  in  the  education  of  duldreu.  It 
h  iherefote  necesftary  for  any  writer  who  designs  to  bring  forward 
a  difiereut  theoiy  of  mythology  to  subject  the  system  of  Mr.  Max 
Miiller  to  a  rigid  criticism,  and  to  justify  his  own  inclination  not  to 
rest  in  Mr.  MiiUer's  theory,  but  to  seek  elsewhere  for  an  answer  to 
the  ancient  puzzle.* 

Mr.  Miillerhas  recently  pubLiBfaed  two  volumes  of '  Selected  Essays,' 
in  which  he  has  once  more  carefully  sifted  his  opinione,  and  has 
r^Jied  to  certain  ciiticisme.  These  essays  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  mature  expression  of  his  ideas.  In  them  we  propose  to  study 
hi£  philosophy  of  mythology.  The  subject  requires  close  attention, 
and  can  rarely  be  made  diverting ;  but  a  criticism  of  this  kind  ia  an 
absolutely  necessary  preliminary  to  the  attempt  to  establish  another 
doctrine.  Mr.  Miiller  starts  from  the  observation  that  most  of  the 
ancient  myths  are  'absurd  and  irraticmal,'  'savage  and  eenselesB.' 
'Amcmg  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  America,'  he  says,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  myths  of  Cronus,  '  we  hardly  find  anything  more  hideous 
and  revolting.' '  How  tiien  were  these  legends  invented  by  the  an- 
cestors of  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  anoeators  of  Indians, 
Persians,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  Germans  ?  '  Was  there  a  period  of 
temporary  insanity,  through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass,  and 
was  it  a  madness  identically  the  same  in  the  south  of  India  and  in 
the  north  of  Iceland? '  Now,  here  we  must  desert  Mr.  Miiller  for  a 
moment  to  point  out  (what  vrill  elsewhere  be  proved  by  abundant 
eridence)  that  the  '  madnens '  is  '  identically  the  same,'  not  only 
from  the  south  of  India  to  tlie  north  of  Iceland,  but  among  Bush- 
men at  the  Gape,  and  Miuri  in  Victoria  or  Queensland ;  among 
Efikimo  and  Kanekas — in  &ct,  wherever  human  minds  have  produced 
a  mytholi^y.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Miiller  elsewhere  says,  '  wherever  we 
look,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  we  find  the  same  kind  of  stories,  the 
same  traditions,  the  same  myths.'  But  though  Mr.  Miiller  acknow- 
ledges this  truth,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  faced  it  in  the  construe 
tkn  of  his  philoeoj^y  of  mythol<^.  That  phUosophy  was  a;fq>arraitly  ■ 
made  to  meet  the  case  of  the  Aryan  peoples,  and  the  system  thus 
devised  is  afterwards  applied  without  due  modification  to  the  myths 
of  races  whose  jnteUeetual  history  is  utterly  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the 
Aryant.  This  will  at  once  become  evident.  Mr.  MiiUer's  object  in 
Ma  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology  ia  to  account  for  the  intellectual 
coodition  in  which  the  ancestors  of  Indo-European  peoples  became 
capable  of  inventing  th^  prodigious  and  disgusting  myths.  He 
ihowi  no  particular  amazement  at  finding  '  hideous  and  revolting ' 
myths  among  the  lowest  bibea  of  Africa  and  America.     We  cannot . 


1  ia  port  o(  a  work   on   Mythology  with  wbioh  the   writer  ia 
Sdteltd  Eua^t,  pp.  909,  31 1. 
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look  for  much  reSoemeot  amoug  TliliDkeets  and  Numaj:,  among  people 
who  dress  in  dirt  and  live  on  Lice.  But  we  expect  better  things 
from  the  aoceBtors  of  the  G-reeks.  Now,  as  Mr.  Muller  well  observes, 
the  difficulty  is,  not  to  account  for  the  preservation,  but  for  the 
origin  of  loathsome  and  puerile  legends.  '  Even  though  the  tradi- 
tions of  past  ages  may  appear  strange,  wild,  and  sometimes  immoral 
or  impossible,  each  geneiation  accepts  them,  and  fashions  them  so 
that  they  can  be  borne  with  again,  and  even  made  to  disclose  a  true 
and  deeper  meaning.'*  But  the  Q-reeks  had  traditions  which  Plato 
and  Fiodar  thought  could  not  l»e  borne  with.  How  did  these  tradi- 
tions, which  would  sicken  a  Hott«ntot  if  he  were  not  already  accus- 
tomed to  similar  tales  at  home,  arise  ?  That  is  Mr.  Miiller's  problem. 
Here  let  us  interpolate  one  remark.  If  we  find  a  savage  tiait  in  the 
manners  of  a  civilised  people — if  we  find  them  iising  metal  knives 
on  ordinary,  but  sharp  flints  on  religious  occasions,  or  boiling  their 
kettles  on  the  fire  when  hot  water  is  wanted  for  toddy,  but  dropping 
heated  stones  into  the  water  when  it  is  needed  for  a  ritual  purpose, 
or  using  patent  safety  matches  to  light  a  pipe,  but  rubbing  fire-sticks 
t<:^ther  to  light  a  sacrificial  fire,  how  do  we  account  for  these  incon- 
sistencies ?  Simply  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  now  civilised  people 
was  onco  savage,  and  that  it  retains  its  savage  practices  when  these 
happen  to  be  connected  with  a  thing  so  tenacious  of  traditioD  as 
religion.  Well,  if  we  find  that  a  people  civilised  in  other  matters 
letaius  '  savage  and  senselesg '  legends  of  its  gods,  why  should  we  not 
suppose  that  these  legends  originated  in  an  age  <^  savagery,  and  were 

S reserved  by  man's  '  inborn  reverence  for  the  past '  ?  But  Mr.  Max 
[iiller  does  not  even  suggest  such  an  hypothesis.  His  theory  is  that 
the  senseless  myths  of  the  Greeks  originated  in  ao  age  of  what  may 
be  called  civilisation. 

We  must  now  state,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  Mr,  Miiller's  philosophy 
of  the  origin  of  mythology.     It  is  a  philosophy  based  on  philological 
'  researches — perhaps  we  ^ould  say  on  philological  conjectures. 

The  '  keenest  eye  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher'  cannot 
reach  further  back,  he  says,  than  the  period  when  expressions  were 
coined  for  the  meet  necessary  ideas,  and  when  a  grammar  b^an 
which  was  destitute  of  national  peculiarities,  but  contained  the  germs 
of  all  the  Turanian  as  wdl  as  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  forms  of  speech. 
This  age  Mr.  Miiller  calls  the  Rhernatia  period.*  And  as  yet  there 
were  no  myths,  or  none  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Miiller,  This  was  followed 
by  an  age  in  which  at  least  two  families  of  language,  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic,  left  the  '  nomadic  stage  of  grammar,'  and  received,  once  for 
all,  the  peculiar  impress  of  their  formative  system.  This  was  the 
DtaUcHo  period.  There  was  as  yet  no  such  tongue  as  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Sanscrit,  only  the  Aryan  speech,  from  which,  these  languages 
descend.  So  far,  we  understand  Mr.  Muller  to  say,  man  bad  de- 
veloped no  myths  at  all.    This,  if  true,  is  a  very  singular  bet  in 


•  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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human  history.  Tbe  lowest  savages  we  know,  with  languages  in  all 
sorts  of  '  noEDadic  *  stages,  have  myths :  are  we  to  understand  that 
man  on  his  way  to  being  Aryan  as  yet  had  none  ?  Ifo  point  can  be 
more  important.  For  if  man  had  myths  before  be  spoke  Aryan  or 
Semitic,  these  myths  would  have  had  as  good  a  chance  of  being  pre- 
Eeired  by  bis  'inborn  reverence  for  tbe  past'  as  any  other  myths. 
A^D,  it  is  likely  that  these  legends  would  have  been  anythiog  but 
refined.  Here,  perhaps,  we  might  have  found  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem.  Greek  myths  might  have  been  retained  by  tradition,  but 
might  have  originated  when  humanity  was  still  io  the  liht!TM\iic 
period,  and  grammar  was  etill  Tiomadie.  In  that  case  the  savage 
and  senseless  myths  might  hare  been  explained  as  rude  relics  of  ao 
ige  when  language  was  Rhematic  and  man  was  savage  and  not  very 
semiUe.  But  Mr.  Miiller  will  not  rest  here.  He  either  believes  that 
man  fd  the  SJiematic  and  Dialectic  period  had  no  myths  at  all,  or 
that  tradition  foiled  to  preserve  them  even  in  a  somewhat  altered 
shape.  Yet  we  do  Bud  myths,  and  myths  like  those  of  Greece,  in  all 
kngo^es,  even  in  the  '  nomadic  languages  scattered  firom  China  to 
the  F^renees,  from  Cape  Comorin  across  tbe  Caucasus  to  Lapland.* 
If  there  were  no  other  &ult  to  note  in  Mr,  MiiUer's  system,  this  one 
ought  surely  to  make  us  pause  before  we  accept  his  conclusions.  For 
it  ia  obvious  that  if  man  in  the  Rhemoitic  and  Dialog  stages  of  lan- 
g^iage  bad  myths,  these  may  even  now,  in  a  modified  form,  be  exist- 
ing as  the  very  senseless  legends  which  are  our  perplexity.  In  that 
case  a  theory  which  explains  the  general  run  of  myths  on  the  bypo- 
tbesii  that  they  are  j^oat-Shematic,  starts  from  an  error,  and  must 
inevitably  become  involved  in  confusion.  Nay,  if  we  once  admit 
Ihat  myths  could  have  originated  in  the  Rhemaiic  stage  of  language, 
Mr,  MiiUer's  whole  system  is  rather  shaken.  His  system  depends  on 
the  philological  analysis  of  the  meanings  of  the  proper  names  in  the 
trends.  Nov,  if  myths  existed  in  the  Bhematie  stage,  and  if  they 
afterwards  crystallised,  as  myths  do,  round  a  later  god  or  hero  of 
Greek  or  of  Sanscrit  speaking  people,  the  name  of  tluit  god  or  hero, 
hawerer  correctly  analysed,  will  be  incapable  of  throwing  light  on  the 
story.  Mr.  Miiller  will  reply  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  will  be  no 
tarmony  between  the  name  and  the  story.  But  the  ingenuity  of  bis 
foUoirers  has  rarely  been  at  a  loss  for  harmonies  between  stories  and 
names. 

We  all  know  how,  in  modem  life,  a  story  is  told  of  General  Jack- 
ion,  which  Rabelais  ascribes  to  Villon,  and  which  appears  long  before 
in  a  manuscript  of  the  age  of  our  King  John.  Suppose  the  story  to 
be  a  myth  of  the  Rhematic  period,  and  the  person  in  whose  legend 
it  now  appears  to  be  Zeus.  The  nams  of  Zeus,  though  correctly 
explained  to  mean  tbe  sky,  will  not  explain  the  earlier  Rhematic 
myth  which  has  been  attracted  into  his  Ugend."     Such  are  the  diffi- 

*  Exanplet  of  andi  m;tha  an  the  ftmoarB  oC  Zeni  in  th«  abrnpa  of  ao  knt,  • 
(nn,  u  taglr,  and  m  fcnb.     Ai  ttockf  uf  kindrfd  in  Greece  claimM  deaoent  from 
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culties  of  Mr.  Muller*s  theory  that  mjrtbs  origiaated  after  the  Dialee- 
tic  period,  after  Aryan  and  Semitic  had  broken  away  from  an  earlier 
structure  of  language,  after  men  were,  in  essential  matters,  civilised. 
But  it  will  be  best  to  give,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  actual  myth.  The 
story  of  the  adventures  of  Uranus  and  Cronus,  the  heads  of  the  two 
elder  dynasties  of  Grecian  gods,  was  the  great  scandal  of  pious  Greeks. 
Plato  is  particularly  indignant  that  poets,  like  Hesiod,  should  have 
told  such  mytha.  Mr.  Multer  again  and  again  draws  attention  to  the 
senseless  borror  of  the  legend.  As  told  by  Hesiod,  the  story  is  that 
Uranus  and  Gaea — Heaven  and  Earth — had  certain  children,  among 
whom  the  youngest,  Cronus,  was  the  moat  savage  and  m<»t  detested 
his  sire.  These  children,  as  soon  as  they  were  bom,  Uranus  used  to 
hide  away  in  a  portion  of  Gaea,  much  to  tbe  discomfort  of  mother  and 
ofTspriug.  Gaea,therefore,produced  iron,  and  bade  ber  children  avenge 
her.  The  rest  feared  the  enterprise,  but  Cronus,  seizing  the  jagged 
sickle  of  iron,  inflicted  shameful  mutilation  on  Uranus,  his  father.  In 
after  days  Cronus  himself  devoured  his  own  children  as  fast  as  they 
were  bom.  His  wife,  Bhea,  when  she  bore  Zeus,  therefore  presented 
Cronus  with  a  big  stone  swathed  in  swaddling  clothes,  which  the 
fether  unwittingly  devoured.  Zeus  grew  up,  and  (by  the  suggestion 
of  a  nymph,  according  to  Apollodorus  ;  by  the  aid  of  Gaea,  according 
to  Hesiod)  made  Cronus  disgorge  his  offspring.  Out  they  all  came, 
alive  and  well,  and  first  appeared  the  large  stone  which  Cronus  had 
swallowed,  under  the  delusion  that  it  was  Zeus.  This  stone,  says 
Hesiod, '  Zeus  fixed  on  the  wide-wayed  Earth,  in  divine  Pytho,  to  be 
a  monument  thereafter,  a  marvel  to  mortal  men.'  Almost  every 
Greek  temple  had  ita  rude  fetish-atone,  with  its  legend,  and  Pausanias, 
in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  saw  at  Delphi  the  stone  which 
Cronus  had  swallowed.  Probably  the  stone  is  resting  now  beneath 
the  village  gardens  of  the  modem  Delphians. 

Here,  then,  is  a  truculent  myth,  much  of  which  at  present  exists 
unong  the  Maoriea  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Aftican  Bushmen.  But 
what  is  Mr.  Miiller'a  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  ?  As  we 
understand  him,  it  must  have  been  invented  long  after  Greek  was  a 
completely  developed  language,  that  ia,  by  his  own  showing,  when 
Greeks  were  essentially  civilised.  Thia  ia  hia  own  hypothesis :  *  vre 
read  in  Homer  of  Zeis  Kpoviav  (Zeus  Cronion),  which  ia  commonly 
rendered  '  Zeus,  son  of  Cronus,'  the  •iav  being  accepted  as  the  sign  of 
the  patronymic.  But  KpovUov  (Cronion)  originally  had  oo  meaning 
connected  with  kinship  or  deacent,  but  merely  meant '  Zeus  of  Chro- 
nos,' '  Zeus  of  Time,'  or  '  Zeua  the  eternal,' '  Zeiia  the  ancient  of  days.' 
'  When  -tap  became  usual  as  a  patronymic  sufiGx,  Zeus  was  guppcoed 
to  mean  the  son  of  Kronoa.     Kronos,  the  father,  was  invented  in 

Zeoa  in  these  animal  forms,  and  as  AostraliaDi,  Arrioaiu,  aod  AmericaDe  claim  similar 
origina,  the  Oieeks,  in  our  view,  hare  merely  ezplaioed  their  old  myths,  bj  assert  lag 
thatlheant,  swan, or  eagle,  was  Zeua.  Tba3.BCCordin^toUr.A.C.  I^aVcontemponur 
tribes  in  India  are  told  iLat  the  animal  they  worship  was  an  inoarnatioo  of  Bnhma. 
■  Seleated  Eitayt,  voL  i.  pp.  460,  461. 
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order  to  iLccoimt  for  the  existence  of  the  name  Kronion.'  Very  well, 
in  this  case  Mr.  Miiller  must  apparently  suppose  that  the  mytltB  of 
CroDQs's  mutilation  of  his  sire,  and  of  his  swallowing  bis  children  and 
ttie  stone,  were  invented,  not  only.afler  Qreek  was  a  developed  lan- 
guage, but  after  one  of  \\»  suffixes  had  absolutely  lost  it«  origin^ 
meaning.  In  that  case,  is  it  not  ciuionB  that  men  essentially  civilised 
should  have  invented  two  stories  so  essentially  savage  F  And  that 
the  stories  are  savage  may  be  seen  by  this  proof:  the  myth  of  a 
violent  and  eternal  separation  of  CKiea  and  Uranus  {RtMigi  and  Papa), 
inflicted  by  their  children,  is  orthodox  among  the  Maories.  Again, 
the  myth  of  powerful  primitive  beings  (gods,  of  course,  is  hardly  the 
word)  who  swallowed  their  daughters  or  other  creatures,  is  common 
among  Bushmen,  Zulus,  and  Australian  black  fellows.  We  will  not 
lay  stress  on  the  African  myth,  that  a  star  (our  Jupiter)  swallows  his 
<iaughter.  But  the  monster  Kwai-Hemm,  in  Bushman  mythology, 
swallows  the  Mantis,  the  chief  god,  and  many  other  creatures.  He  is 
made  to  disgorge  them  all,  and  they  all  reappear  alive.  In  Australian 
mythology  the  Eagle  is  one  of  the  two  original  creative  powers. 
He  has  been  out  hunting,  when  the  Moon  camps  near  his  abode  and 
swallows  him.  The  Eagle's  wives  catch  the  Moon,  cut  him  up  with 
stone  tomahawkd,  and  release  the  divine  Eagle,  who  returns  to  life. 
These  are  sampl^  of  the  swallowing  myths  of  the  lowest  savages. 

Now  vre  come  to  the  question.  Is  it  more  probable  that  the 
civiUsed  Greeks  invented  the  story  of  Cronus,  or  that,  when  they  had 
attained  to  the  conception  of  Cronus  (whether  by  the  path  indicated 
hy  Mr.  Miiller  or  otherwise),  Uiey  allowed  an  older  tradition  derived 
from  days  when  they  were  as  savage  as  Bushmen  or  Austrahans,  to 
twine  itself  round  the  figure  of  the  god  ?  The  former  hypothesis 
seems  hardly  credible.  The  latter  is  oonsistent  both  with  the  ad- 
mitted tenacity  of  tradition  and  with  the  admitted  tendency  of  old 
myths  to  gather  about  new  centres.  But,  if  we  accept  the  latter 
hypothesis,  it  is  plain  that  the  philological  analysis  of  the  name  of 
Cronus  will  only  mislead  us  when  we  attempt  to  explain  his  legend. 
This  is  the  eternal  difficulty  of  the  philological  method.  How  are 
you  to  suppose  that  forgetfiilness  of  the  meaning  of  words  so  fre- 
quently led  civilised  men  to  ideas  essentially  sav^e?  How  are  yoa 
to  be  certain  that  the  story  was  origiTudly  told  of  the  god  or  hero 
whose  name  you  analyse  by  the  aid  of  philology  ? 

Mr.  Mtiller,  we  have  seen,  leaves  scant  room  for  the  theory  that 
some  myths  were  pres^red  by  tradition  from  an  age  of  low  sav^ery, 
when  men's  fancies  were  almost  incredibly  puMile  and  hideous. 
'  These  myths,'  he  says, '  have  been  made  by  man  at  a  certain  period 
of  history.'  For  that  period  he  finds  what  he  calls  *  documentary ' 
evidence  in  the  discoveries  of  philology.  This  period  is  after  the 
Dialectic  and  Bhmtaiie  stages  of  language,  and  it  is  '  represented 
everywhere  by  the  same  characteristic  features.'  This  period  is  '  the 
Mythopcac  ^e.'  The  age  was  *  half  way  between  the  Dialectical 
period,  presenting  the  human  race  gradually  diverging  into  different 
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&imlies  and  languages,  and  the  National  period,  exhibiting  to  us  the 
earliest  traces  of  nationalised  language  and  a  nationalised  literature 
in  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Ital;,  and  Germany.'  ^ 

Here  there  are  two  things  to  be  carefully  noted  i  (i)  Mr.  Miiller 
has  admitted '  the  existence  of  myths,  like  those  of  the  Aryan  race, 
among  peoples  everywhere,  who  never  are  shown  to  have  passed 
through  this  j)08^2)ia^ecfic  but  not  yet  i'Tatuma/ period.  (2)  Though 
Mr.  Miiller  so  ezplioitly  declares  that '  these  myths '  (namely,  stories 
like  that  of  Cronus)  were  made  at  this  certain  period  of  history,  yet, 
when  he  comes  to  enter  on  detail,  he  chiefly  explains  mytba  which 
seem  not  to  have  been  invented  at  this  stage,  but  to  have  arisen 
in  the  National  period,  when  Greek  was  ^ready  Greek,  Sansciit 
aheady  Sanscrit.  Can  anything  be  less  satisfactory  than  this  apparent 
admission  that  myths  exist  among  races  who  had  not  Mr.  Muller*8 
Mythopceic  age,  and  this  fiulure  (as  we  think  it)  to  trace  to  the 
MytJu^Keic  age  the  majority,  at  least,  of  the  myths  ?  To  us  all  Sigea 
seem  more  or  less  mythopoeic,  but  the  wildest  and  most  repulsive 
myths  we  ascribe  to  what  is  demonstrably  the  wildest  and  most 
repulsivfl  state  of  &noy,  that  in  which  we  find  contemporary  or 
ancient  savages. 

Mr.  Miiller's  next  process,  a  deeply  interesting  one,  is  to  explain 
the  intellectual  and  social  condition  of  Aryan  man  before  his  division 
into  nations,  that  is,  during  the  Mythop<eie  age.  Mr.  Miiller  here 
&U8  into  a  somewhat  curious  inconsistency.  '  We  can  form  a  toler- 
ably clear  idea  of  the  origin  of  language,  of  the  gradual  formatioa  of 
giammar,  and  the  unavoidable  divergence  of  directs  and  languages. 
We  can  understand,  again,  the  earliest  concentrations  of  pohtical 
societies,  the  establishment  of  laws,  and  customs,  and  the  first  begin- 
nings of  rehgion  and  poetiy.  But  between  the  tivo  there  is  a  gulf 
which  it  seems  impossible  for  any  philosophy  to  bridge  over.  We 
call  it  the  Mythic  period.''  So  the  Mythic  period  is  earlier  than 
politics,  law,  and  religion.  In  spite  of  this,  from  the  evidence  of 
words  common  in  the  same  sense  to  almost  all  the  Aryan  languages, 
and  which  must  therefore  have  existed  in  some  shape  in  the  undivided 
Aryan  speech,  he  concludes  that  man  in  the  Mythopoeic  age  must 
have  been,  if  not  civilised,  at  least  in  the  highest  state  of  barbarism, 
and  very  tax  removed  from  the  condition  of  races  like  the  Bushmen, 
Eskimo,  Fijians,  and  Australians.  Man  in  Mr.  Mtiller's  Mythopteic 
age  already  possessed  the  modem  form  of  the  Family,  with  acknow- 
l^ged  paternity,  and  names  for  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  son, 
daughter,  and  the  rest.  His  life  was  poetical  and  pastoral, '  half 
QOE^dic,  half  pastoral.'  He  had  abundance  of  domesticated  animals, 
he  pmctised  agricultiue,  not  in  the  rude  shape  of  digging  with  pointed 
sticks,  for  he  was  already  acquainted  with  the  plough.  His  political 
institutions  (though  Mr.  Miiller  places  the  MyUiic  period  before 
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p(ditical  inetitations)  included  kingships  an  enormous  advance  on 
the  chiefleas  state  of  some  savages,  and  the  casual  fiuotuating 
t«Dnre  of  pow^  among,  oUiers  more  polite.  Mythopceio  man  iras 
a  boilder  of  booses,  and  a  dweller  in  cities,  and  a  oonstjuctor  of  roads. 
He  had  passed  far  beyond  the  arts  of  beating  clotb,  like  the  Man- 
gaians,  or  of  plaiting  fibres ;  he  oonld  weave,  he  ground  com,  he  not 
only  was  a  worker  in  the  easier  metals,  but  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  iron.  He  possessed  a  system  of  decimal  arithmetic,  which  could 
only  have  been  secured,  says  Mr.  Miiller,  by  *  the  wear  and  tear  of 
language  in  literary  and  practical  usage.'  >"  Though  still  ignorant  of 
the  modem  use  of  steam,  the  telephone,  and  the  printing  press,  man, 
in  the  Mythopceic  age,  was,  practically  speaking,  civilised.  It  is  the 
m<«e  remarkable  that  he  devoted  his  energy  to  constructing  such 
very  odious  and  diitf  etoriee.  But  Mr.  Muller  is  ezpUcit  on  the 
sabject :  *  This  earliest  period,  then,  previous  to  any  national  separa- 
tioD,  is  what  I  call  the  Mythopcdo  period,  for  everyone  of  these 
common  Aryan  words  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  myth.'  "  Here  we  leave, 
for  a  time,  the  Mythopceic  period,  but  the  reader  miist  distinctly 
remember  how  it  has  been  defined,  and  to  what  historical  period  and 
stage  of  culture  myth-making  baa  been  referred. 

Mr.  Mai  Muller^s  next  step,  in  the  process  of  explaining  the 
origin  of  mythology,  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  early  langu^e.  He 
shows  that  a  number  of  Aryan  words  all '  express  something  substan- 
tial, something  open  to  sensuous  perceptions.'  And  now  we  arrive  at 
a  very  impcotant  point.  If  Mr.  Miiller  oonvinoee  us  here,  we  may 
perhaps  as  well  accept  his  general  theory ;  if  he  &il8  to  convince  us,  we 
reach  the  moment  when  a  difTerent  doctrine  of  the  philosophy  of 
mythology  will  begin  to  approve  itself  to  us.  Mr.  Muller's  general 
theory  is  that '  mythology  is  the  dark  shadow  cast  by  language  on 
thought.'  Our  general  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  ibe  wilder 
parts  of  mythology  are  the  strange  l^aoy  left  by  a  conditioD  of 
thought  which  has  become  unintelligible  to  civilised  men,  but  which 
still  actively  exists  amoug  savages.  If  language  cast  so  dark  a 
shadow  on  thought,  what  was  the  process  ?  Mr.  Miiller  explains  it 
thus :  '  In  ancient  languages  every  one  of  these  words  [day,  nighty 
earth,  spring,  dawn,  and  bo  on]  had  necessarily  a  terminaUon  expres- 
uve  of  gender,  and  this  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  the  corre- 
sponding idea  of  sex,  so  that  ^ese  names  received  not  only  an 
individual  but  a  sexual  character.  .  .  .  What  must  have  been  the 
result  of  this  ?  As  loug  as  people  thought  in  language,  it  was  simply 
impossible  to  speak  of  momiag  or  evening,  of  spring  and  winter, 
without  giving  to  these  conceptions  something  of  an  individual, 
active,  sexual,  and  at  last  personal  character.  They  were  either 
nothings,  as  they  are  nothings  to  our  withered  though^  or  they  were 
S(»iietbing;  and  then  they  c<Hild  not  be  conceived  as  mere  powera,but 
as  beings  powerful.'  '*  Now  let  it  be  snpposed  that  the  original  appli- 
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«attMi-of  thft  name  of  me  of  theee  pbwerful  beings  is' lotftjEaoilipl^ 
that  the  original  active  senae  of  as  Muiliary  verb,  rdaiiu  ita  foU 
.  aativib}^  tod  you  have  a  nady-made  myth ;  for  iofitauoei— :'  Hie  Sun 
.  rbanrl)  tjie  Dawn '  wonld  mean  no  more  than  that  Bunrise  foUowq  t^ 
-firttfluBh  of  morning;  but '  Helios  yurwBB  Daphne,' when  th^ocigiwl 
seawtfof  HelioB  and  of  Daphne  ia  Iqei^  is  ;a.  mythical  love  Btory»   - 

But,  befor*  ve  can  go  <m  to  analyse  this,  and  similar  explanations 
of  .separate  myths,  we  must  ask  Mr.  MuUer, '  Why  had  voids  in  tbe 
ancittnt  languages  7t«<KsaanZj/  a  termination  expressive  of  glider?' 
"Where  was  the  necessity  ?  ■  .Was  not  the  neceeeity  forced  on  language 
.t)y,thougbt,bys  condition  of  thought  whicb  notoriously  exists  amoi^ 
flivagsi  which  irecognises  aexj  and  personality,  everywhere,  va  syiy, 
and  Qiaoa,  end  jtais,  eartJi,  and  heaven*  vA  which  sees  huiQao  per- 
Acnality  even  in  jOocks,  and.  stones,  fishea,  and  beasts,  and  trees  2  Mr. 
I4«ller:ha8  foreseen  the  qiieetieq,  sad  replies,  '  You  may  say  that  all 
thia  sWffS,  not  flo  much  the  infiueccti  of  language  on  thought,  but  pt 
thwight  on.lai^fuage;  and  that  the  aexuaj.  chara«tsr  of  all  words 
reflect  .on]y  bbeipeculiaritiesofa  child's  mind,  which  can  coDOoiv«  of 
Qatbioft-^xo^  W  living  as  male  or  female.  .  .  ..There  is  some 
truth  in  this,  but  it  -only  flervee  to  «oiifinn  the  right  view  of  the 
•d£cfliteAfi6  of  latguege  on  ibougbt,  for  this  tendency,  though  in  its 
'  otigin  iateutibnaJ,  tmd  therefore  the  result  of  thought,  became  soon 
■a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language,  and  it  then  reacted  on  the  mind 
with  irresiBtible  power.  As  soon,  in  fact,  as  silryaB  or  rji\tos  appears 
«8  a  masculine,  we  are  in  the  very  tbitdc  dt  mythology.' "  This  is  tbe 
-decisive  point  at  whioh  anyone  who  has  followed  us  must  go  with 
Xr.  Max  Miiller,  or  decide  against  him.  His  theory  is  that  a  ooii' 
cUtion  of  thought  first  existed  in  which  all  things  whatevw  were  con- 
ceived of^  and  spoken  of,  as  male  and  female  persons.  But  this  stage 
of  thought  produced  no  mythology,  or  none  that  survives.  The  habit 
of  using  niale  and  female  terminations,  itself  a  result  of  thought^ 
became  'a  mere  rule  of  tradition  in  language.'  A  tradition  is  a  thing 
accepted,  familiar,  received  without  inquiry.  We  may  ask  whether 
people  in  tbe  early  civilisation  of  the  Mythopceie  age  had  any  conscious 
idea  of  grammar,  whether  they  were  aware  that  all  their  nouns  bad 
masculine  and  feminine  terminations.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
as  soon  as  the  use  of  terminations  expressive  of  sex  had  become  *  a 
tradition  of  language,'  automatic,  and  ae  ^.miliar  as  breathing,  it  im- 
pressed people  with  new  and  extraordinary  vividness.  If  it  did  not  thus 
impress  them,  how  could  it '  re^aot  on  the  mind  with  extraordinary 
power  ? '  *  Here,'  did  they  cry, '  we  are  all  speaking  of  the  sun,  we 
have  always  been  speaking  of  tjie  sun,  as  a  male  being,  and  ther^ore 
a  male  bamg  he  must  be  I '  Now  is  this  theory  of  tbe  irresistible 
reaction  of  &miliar  language  (a  reaction  so  powerful  that  ii  drew 
men  ess^itially  civilised  back  into  the  state  of  thought  firom  which 
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th^  h&d  completely  emeiged,  and  which  they  had  abeolatelj  for- 
gotten) a  probable  hypothesis  ?  It  will  be  demonstrated,  bat  not  in 
thii  paper,  that  most  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  world  are  actually  in 
tbe  state  of  thoaght  which,  according  to  Mr.  Mtiller,  must  have  pro- 
duced the  masculine  and  feminine  tenmoatioD  of  words.  They  look 
on  all  things  as  persons  capable  of  human  relations.  In .  a  passage 
fiom  a  joumat  quoted  by  Mr.  Miiller,  we  read :  '  The  same  iuBtinct 
that  prompts  the  chj|d  to  personify  everything  remains  unchecked 
in  the  savage,  and  gVows  up  with  him  to  manhood.  Hmcs  in  all 
limple  and  early  languages  there  are  but  two  genders,  masculine  and 
feminine.'  Well,  is  it  more  probable  that  the  myths  of  incessant 
personification,  which  we  iind  among  the  lower  as  among  the  higher 
races,  are  the  direct  result  of  the  actual  mental  habit  of  attributing 
per^inality  to  all  things,  or  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  reflex 
sction  of  ^miliar  language  on  civilised  men,  who  have,  ex  hypothesi, 
lost  the  habit  of  regMding  all  things  as  persons  ?  It  will  have  been 
observed  that,  when  Mr.  Miiller  wished  to  give  examples  of  the  reflex 
action  of  sexual  terminations  of  words,  he  chose  sHryaa  and  tjXior, 
the  Sanscrit  and  the  Greek  name  for  the  sun.  As  soon  as  these 
'appeared  as  masculines,  we  are  in  the  very  thick  of  mythology ;  we 
hare  reached  the  first  form  of  a  myth.*  But  neither  of  these  could 
possibly  have  appeared  till  long  after  Mr.  Miiller's  Mythopoficftetiod: 
In  Ma  Mytkopoeic  period,  men  spoke  neither  Chreek  nor  Sanscrit,  but 
Aiyan.  'H\ios  and  suryas  did  not  exist  at  all  in  the  Mj/thcpteic 
period,  though  svaryoB,  of  which  they  are  forms,  may  have  done  so. 
The  reflolt,  to  put  it  shortly,  is,  that  Mr.  Miiller  believes  a  very  ex- 
traordinary condition  of  vivid  personiiying  thought  to  have  produced 
few  myths,  or  few  that  survive,  or  few  that  need  to  be  accounted  for, 
■Ule  he  holds  that  a  form  of  grammar,  when  it  had  become  as 
^liftT  a  tradition  as  the  use  of  gender-terminations  in  Ch%ek  and 
'nriDan,  drove  all  men  back  into  the  conditions  of  childlike  and 
«VBge  thought  from  which  they  had  escaped.  But  the  important 
point  to  notice  is,  that  iamiliar  traditional  grammar,  in  Mr.  Miiller's 
opinion,  most  have  awakened  the  Mythopceic  faculty  of  men  ex  hypo~ 
'W  civilised,  and  forced  them  back  on  the  ment^  attitude  of  the 
chQd,  or  the  savage.  Our  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  the 
chQdlike  and  savage  mental  condition  directly  produced  the  myths, 
■hieh,  preserved  by  pious  tradition,  and  amplified  by  later  foncy, 
twame  the  problem  and  perplexity  of  civilisation. 

We  have  followed  Mr.  Miiller  to  the  point  where  he  tries  to  show 
tbeinflueDceofgenderterminations  and  auxiliary  verbs  retaining  active 
fonn,  on  thought,  and  so  on  mythology.  But  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  mythology,  another  linguistic  process  seems  to  him  to  be 
Bfcessary.  The  old  words  must  exist,  in  their  old  connection,  but 
<tef  most  cease  to  be  intelligible.  A  term,  for  example,  that  had 
■^Qeant  the  radiant,  the  warm,  applied  to  the  sun,  and  denoting  the 
^QLiiit  be  left,  without  nnderstood  meaning,  as  a  proper  name, 
'erbs  that  had  been  used  poetically  to  express  simple  events  in    ,  ^ 
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nature,  as  the  *  bright  one  lovea  the  rosy-fingered  one  *  (meaning  tho 
Bun  follows  the  dawn),  retained  their  full  poetic  power,  while  the 
*  bright'  one  and  the  '  rosy-fingered  one '  were  taken  to  be  proper  namett 
of  some  strange  or  supernatural  beings,  so  that  there  might  arise  a 
love-story, '  Helios  loves  Khododaktiilos.'  We  have  coined  this  ex- 
ample, but  it  will  serve  as  well  as  another  to  illufitrate  Sir.  Miiller'a 
theory.  '  It  is,'  he  says,  *  the  essential  character  of  a  true  tnyth  that 
it  should  no  longer  be  intelligible  by  a  reference  to  Bpokea  language.' 
But  how  did  spoken  language  retain  the  words  and  the  sayings,  and 
lose  their  meaning  ?  The  process  is  thus  explained :  *  Most  nouns,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  were  originally  appellatives  or  predicates,  expres- 
sive of  what  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  characteristic  attribute  of 
an  object.  But  as  most  objects  have  more  than  oue  attribute,  and  as, 
under  different  aspects,  one  or  the  other  attribute  might  seem  more 
appropriate  to  form  the  name,  it  happened  by  necessity  that  most 
objects,  during  the  early  period  of  language,  had  more  than  one 
name.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  greater  portion  of  these  names 
became  useless,  and  they  were  mostly  replaced  in  literary  languages 
by  one  fixed  name,  which  might  be  called  the  proper  name  of  such 
objects.  The  more  uicient  a  language,  the  richer  it  is  in  synonyms. 
Synonyms,  again,  if  used  constantly,  must  naturally  give  rise  to  a 
niunber  of  homonyms.  If  we  may  call  the  sun  by  fifty  names  ex- 
pressive of  different  qualities,  some  of  these  names  will  be  applicable 
to  other  objects  also,  which  happen  to  express  the  same  qualiby. 
These  different  objects  would  then  be  called  by  the  same  name,  they 
would  become  homonyms.'  Again,  'the  meanings  of  metaphors  are 
foi^tten,  or  the  meaning  of  rooU  whence  words  were  derived  are 
dimmed  and  changed ;  many  of  these  words  would  lose  their  radical 
as  well  as  their  poetical  meaning.  They  would  become  mere  names 
handed  down  in  the  conversation  of  a  family ;  imderstood,  perhaps, 
by  the  grandfather,  familiar  to  the  fother,  but  strange  to  the  son,  and 
misunderstood  by  the  grandson.' " 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  a  myth  might  grow  up 
by  these  processes.  The  grandfother,  one  fine  morning,  observes  the 
impetuous  rush  of  the  rising  sun,  and  speaks  of  him  as  *  the  lion.' 
The  &ther  understands  what  is  meant  perfectly  well,  but  when  the 
son  arrives  at  years  of  discretion  he  finds  the  talk  about  the  lion 
rather  bewildering,  and  the  grandson  is  hopelessly  puzzled,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion,  which  remains  fixed  in  tradition  as  a  myth,  that 
the  sun  really  is  a  Hon.  From  this  belief  it  is  a  short  step  to  myths 
like  that  of  Maui  among  the  Maoris,  and  Tcha-ka-betch  among  the 
North  Americaa  Indians,  both  of  whom  set  traps  for,  and  actually 
caught  the  sun-beast.  This  is  as  dear  an  example  as  we  can  give  of 
the  operation  of  the  processes  of  Polyonymy  (giving  each  thing  as 
many  names  as  it  has  attributes),  and  Synonymy  (applying  these 
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names  to  different  objects).  Admit  that  forgetfulnesa  of  meaniog  ia 
npid,  and  that  persisteoce  of  metaphorical  phrases  is  assured,  and 
you  certainly  aniTe  at  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  mjths  would 
oeceSBarily  arise. 

Bnt  here  the  most  docile  student  vill  ask  Mr.  Miiller  the  ques- 
tion, Where  is  the  faistorical  proof  that  this  condition  of  mind  was 
ever  aniversal  among  men  P  Is  this  causa  a  vera  ca,vsa  ?  Did  men, 
berorethe  literaryageC  literary  wear  and  tear,' nevertheless,  somehow 
eiisting)  give  each  object  many  names,  and  these  same  names  to  many 
objects  ?  Does  the  great-grandson  treasure  the  pbrases  of  tbe  great- 
grandfather, while  he  has  forgotten  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
the  phrases  ?  The  rapidity  of  this  oblivion,  an  affair  of  four  gene- 
rations, is  again  and  again  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Miiller.  Now,  we 
often  bear  that  low  savageA,  if  a  group  breaks  off  ^m  the  tribe, 
'coin,'  like  Clough's  Piper,  *  a  dialect  new  for  the  party.'  But  ia 
similar  forgetfulness,  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  of  the  meaning 
of  boQsehold  words,  a  feature  of  an  organised  society,  with  its 
Imga,  regular  families,  cities,  trades,  handiworks,  and  system  of 
dedmal  numeration,  the  result  of  literary  and  social  wear  and 
tear?  That  was  the  condition  of  man  in  the  Jdytkopcdc  age,  aa 
described  by  Mr.  Miiller.  We  have  abundant  historical  experience 
of  people,  like  those  of  Mr.  Miiller'a  Mj/tkopceic  agr^ ;  people,  politi- 
cally, at  least,  much  more  advanced  than  the  G-ermans  of  the  time 
of  Tacitus.  The  Mythopceic  men  bad  cities,  the  Germans  never 
lired  in  towns.  But  all  this  as  is  nothing  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Miiller  himself  has  already  told  us'*  that,  in  the  Jfj/^f  csic  age,  so  far 
IS  nntnerals  went, '  the  wear  and  tear  of  language  in  literary  usage  had 
given  to  each  object  but  one  name,  and  to  each  name  hut  one  power.' 
Where  then  was  there  room  for  Polyonymy  ?  How  came  the  process 
tostAp  short  at  numerals?  Do  we  find  that,  among  such  peoples, 
ttie  great-grandson  forgets  the  meaning  of  the  great-grandfather's 
luigtiage  ?  A  great  amount  of  eridenoe  would  be  needed  to  prove 
Uus,  vhich  is  comparatively  a  minor  point.  The  inquirer  must  ask 
Mr.  MUUer  another  question  :  where  do  we  find,  in  spoken  language, 
ounples  of  the  profuse  employment  of  Polyonymy  and  Synonymy  ? 
^ere  do  we  find  the  bud  called,  in  conversation,  by  perhaps  fifty 
^laiiLes,  some  of  these  applied  to  other  objects  also,  which  objects 
became  homonyms  of  the  sun  ? 

Mr.  Miiller's  answer,  to  those  who  have  followed  us,  will  appear 
somewhat  inadequate.  We  have  seen  what  his  theory  of  the  Mytho- 
pOAc  age  is,  and  that  the  Mytkopaeic  age  is  prior  to  the  Aryan 
Kpaiatun.  But  now  be  leaves  that  'certain  period  of  history'  un- 
iKiticed.    He  goes,  for  examples  of  his  Mytliopceio  linguistic  pro- 

Hwses,  to the  Vedas  I     The  Vedas,  all  the  world  knows,  are  the 

dseedingly  elaborate  Sanscrit  hymns  of  a  priestly  and,  we  may  say, 
of  a  literary  class,  and,  whatever  their  date  may  be,  are  separated  iy 
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an  '  abysm  of  time  *  from  the  Mythopteic  Age,  from  the  age  in  which 
Sanscrit  did  not  exist,  and  tiie  Aryans  were  still  andivided.  The 
position  is  this:  Mr.  MiiUer  aveta  that  between  the  time  when 
dialects  and  languages  diverged  and  the  earliest  concentrations -«f 
political  societies  (though  Mythopceie  men  had  kings  and  cities),  the 
establishment  of  laws  and  customs,  the  first  beginnings  of  religion 
and  poetry,  was  the  Mythic  periodt  the  Mythological  or  Mythopceie 
age.  We  cannot  account  for  his  belief  that  kings  and  cities  existed, 
as  he  says  they  did,  before  religion,  law,  and  the  earliest  concentra^ 
tions  of  political  society.  This,  however,  is  his  theoiy.  But  we 
are,  perhaps,  even  more  puzzled  when  he  t«dls  us  that  the  Mythopceie 
period  was  before  *  the  first  beginnings  of  religion  and  poetry,'  and 
then  proceeds  to  illustrate  Mythopceie  processes  by  means  of  the 
poetry  and  religion  of  a  much  later  age  and  society.  What  he  has 
to  do  is  to  produce  historical  proof  of  the  existence,  in  ordinary 
human  conversation,  of  the  processes  of  Polyonymy  and  Synonymy. 
What  he  does  is  to  choose,  not  from  ordinary  human  conversation, 
but  from  poetry  later  (in  literary  form)  by  a  dateless  gulf  of  time 
than  his  own  Mythopceie  age,  examples  of  processes  which  are  essen* 
tial  to  his  theory.  'In  the  Veda,'  he  sajs,  'the  earth  is  called 
turvi  (wide),  prithv!  (brood),  mahi  (great),  and  many  more  names, 
of  which  the  Kigantha  mentions  twenty-one.  These  twenty-one 
words  would  be  synonyms.  But  urvi  (wide)  is  not  only  given  as  a 
name  of  the  earth,  but  also  means  a  river.  Prithvi  (broad)  means 
not  only  earth,  but  sky  and  dawn.  Mahi  (great,  strong)  is  used  {<x 
air  and  speech,  as  well  as  for  earth.  Hence  earth,  river,  sky,  dawn, 
air,  and  speech  would  become  homon3mies.'  '^  But  did  they  ?  Mr. 
Miiller  does  not  appear  to  remember  that  what  we  want  is,  not  ex- 
amples of  epithets  applied  by  Vedic  poeta,bnt  proofs  that  Pc^yom/ymy 
aoAHomonymy  pervaded  all  Aryan  conversation  centuries  befrare  Uieie 
were  Vedas,  or  even  a  Sanscrit  language.  If  PolyiniymyaaA  Homonymy 
cannot  be  shown,  by  a  large  selectwn  of  examples,  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,efrective  processes  in  actual  human  intercourse,  nothing  is  gained 
for  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  by  these  selections  of  epithets  from  the  Vedas. 
We  are  by  no  means  deUying  the  existence  of  the  processes  of 
Polyonymy,  Homonymy,  and  [wompt  forgetfulness  of  the  meaning  of 
phrases.  We  are  only  asking  for  soientiSo  proof  of  the  large  existence 
of  these  processes  in  conversation,  either  in  the  Mytliopceic  age,  or  in 
any  society  historically  known  to  men.  It  is  certain  that  the  Chinese 
seem,  at  first,  to  have  a  very  great  number  of  synonyms,  but  these 
are  all  distinguished,  in  practice,  by  the  intonation.  Dohrizhoffer 
found  that  the  Abipones,  in  SouUiem  America,  bad  *  an  incredible 
number  of  synonyms,'  but,  on  examination,  found  that  the  words 
were  not  synonyms,  so  to  speak,  but  partioiUarisaiione,  There  was 
(oae  word  for  flmt-headed  arrow,  anoUier  for  fathered  Arrow,  anotJieT 
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ibr  re^  atrw,  afld  bo  fortlr.  lliere  Was  iH>  Wni^ildon  among  these 
tmns,  e&cb  of  wfaich  had  a  distinct  separate  sfgnificatioo.  Again, 
^h  Maori  god  has  man;  names,  but  each  namd  does  not  beoome  a 

god.        ■-■■:-.  ■  . .     . 

Mr.  Miill^  presents  us  with  no  evidence  of  the"  kind,  which,  we 
^t^,  is  ^ccte*  etitil&ct^ry.  He  says :  '  A  whole  world  of  primitive, 
ibturat,  and  f  nMUi^ble  mTthology  lias  been  presa^nd  to  u* '  in 
the  Vedas.'  Tclt'lt  is  an  old  tniiBm  that  nothing  oan  be  lesB 
'  piimitiTe  *  thad  the  elaborate  hymns  of  a  special  class  of  civilised 
men.  Now,  while  he  is  going  to  the  Vedaa  for  primitiTe  matter,  Mr. 
Uax  MiiUer  declares,  that  Hindoo  mythology  is  '  of  little  or  no  avail 
for  comparatave  pUrpoaes^  The  stories  of  Siva,  Vishnn,  Mahadeva, 
Parvati,  Kali,  Krishna,  &c,  are  of  late  growth,  indigenous  to  India, 
asd  fdl  of  wild  and  fancifol  conceptions.'  '^  But  for  what  pnrpoee  did 
ve  start  on  this  inquiry  ?  To  discover,  if  we  could,  the  origin  of 
the 'wild  and  fanciful,'  the  *  savage  and  senseless'  conceptions  in 
mythology.  We  could  readily  account  for  that*  in  myth<d<^  which 
is  k)vMy,  and  hiim^,  and  gracious.  What  we  could  not  account  fbr 
M  the  presentfe  fnnong  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religion,  of  stories 
as  &QdfiiI  &bd  Mid  as  the  myths  of  Vishnu  and  Cronus.  Therefore 
it  will  not  do,  when  we  h&ve  started  an  investigation  for  the  very 
purpose  of  explaining  the  existence  of  what  is  wild  and  fanciful  ia 
mjtboli^,  to  avert  our  eyes  ftom  the  portions  of  any  mytbcAogy 
which  are  &nciM  and  wild.  These  are  the  very  parts  which  we 
<leteniuiied,  if  we  conld,  to  explain. 

We  saw  that  Mr.  >ba  Miiller  leflr  on  one  aide  his  original  faypo- 
(heda  of  a  postnlialectic  but  pre-natioual  Mythopceie  period.  He 
weiit,fbr  explanations  and  examples,  to  a  post-national  period — the 
Vedic  age.  He  also  approaches  Greek  mythology  in  his  search  for 
QliBtiations.  But,  far  from  showing  that  Greek  myths  weie  derired 
tern  tbe  Mythopoeic  age,  those  which  he  examines  ancl  saeks  to 
's^m  all  originated,  he  says,  ^erthe  Greeks  were  a  peo[de  -iritll  a 
wiBiate  speech,  or  even  after  they  settled  in  Eiuxipe.  -,■-.. 

lUs  brings  ns  to  Mr.  Miiller's  explanations  of  Greek  myths,' 
lAidi  toust  be  examined  in  detail.  We  must  ask  whether  the  exist- 
aice  of  tile  processes  which  he  describes  is  proved,  and  whether  hig 
f^I^Bnations  get  rid  of  the  diSicultiea.  There  are  two  weak  points 
in  tbe  working  of  his  system  which  will  become  apparent :  ( t )  thongh 
he  began  Qie  investigation  with  the  object  of  accounting  for  the  mow 
Av^  and  senseless  features  of  mythology,  these  are  pretdsely  'the 
feitnres  which,  in  some  of  the  myths  examined,  he  omit«,  apparently 
tiunisng  th»n  non-essential.  (2)  We  shall  observe  that,  even' 
Slating  the  validity  of  th4  philoli^cal  explanation  in  a  given  cAse,- 
tile  labonr  of  applying  the  same  process  of  phildf^cal  analysis  to 
t^  GoontlesB  Bimitar  examples  in  Aostralian,  New  Zealand,  AMean,' 
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Eekuno,  and  ottier  languages  would  be  excessive,  and  has  not  yet 
been  systematically  attempted.  Id  the  meantime,  a  rival  theory  of 
readier  application,  and  grounded  on  the  working  of  known  laws  of 
the  mind,  is  in  existence,  and  explains  with  equal  probability  the 
myths  of  savage  and  civilised  races. 

Mr.  Miiller  begins  by  examining  myths  in  which  the  actors  pre- 
serve names  intelligible  in  Greek.  He  first  takes  the  familiar  story 
of  Selene  and  Endymion,  observing  that  *  Elis  at  least  is  its  birth- 
place.' This  he  infers  from  the  fact  that  Endymion  is  spoken  of  as 
a  king  of  Elis.  But  all  students  of  these  topics  are  well  aware,  that 
the  localities  mentioned  in  a  myth  often  do  not  indicate  its  birUi- 
place,  but  the  place  of  its  final  settlement.  Thus  the  myths  about 
Charlemagne  are  localised  in  France,  but  many  of  them  are  well 
known  to  be  related  of  other  heroes,  and  localised  in  otb«r  lands — one, 
at  least,  being  localised  in  their  own  country  by  the  Zulus.  Again, 
we  might  imagine  that  Scotland  was  tbe  birth-place  of  the  story 
known  in  ballad  lore  as  'The  Douglas  Tragedy.'  But  the  same 
ballad  is  found  localised  in  other  European  lands.  Instances  of  this 
are  so  common,  that  we  cannot  admit  Elis  to  be  necessarily  the 
birth-place  of  the  myth  of  Endymion,  because  Endymion  is  spoken 
of  as  a  king  of  Elis.  Mr.  Miiller  goes  on  to  explain  Endymion  as  a 
name  of  the  setting  sun,  and  though  the  point  is  not  made  out  vety 
convincingly,  we  may  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Endy- 
mion once  did  mean  the  setting  sun.  Tbe  meaning  of  the  name  was 
then  lost,  says  Mr.  Miiller,  and  he  assumes  that,  among  the  Oreeks 
of  Elis,  this  power  of  forgetfulness  and  misapplication  may  have 
required  no  more  than  four  generations.  We  have  already  asked  for 
historical  examples  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of  this 
fluid  language  and  rapid  oblivion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  people  in  Klis 
had  once  said, '  Selene  (the  moon)  watches  Endymion,'  instead  of  *  It 
is  getting  late ;  * '  Selene  embraces  Endymion '  instead  of '  Tbe  sun  is 
setting,  and  the  moon  is  rising;'  'Selene  kisses  Endymion  into 
sleep,'  instead  of  *  It  is  night.'  These  stories  remained  long  after 
their  meaning  had  ceased  to  be  undentood,  and  as  the  human  mind 
is  generally  as  anxious  for  a  reason  as  ready  to  invent  one,  a  stoiy 
arose  by  common  consent  and  without  any  personal  effort,  that  Endy- 
mion must  have  been  a  young  lad  loved  by  a  young  lady,  Selene ; '  and 
the  giandmotbers  of  contemporary  children  are  supposed  to  have  been 
half  aware  of  the  real  physical  nature  of  this  story  they  were  telling. 

Here,  then,  is  Mr.  Mtiller's  explanation,  to  which  we  have  several 
objections  to  make,  while  we  provide  a  counter-theory.  First,  names 
derived  from  the  heavenly  lx>dies,  and  the  phenomena  of  day  and 
of  tbe  atmosphere,  are  common  proper  names  among  undeveloped 
races.  Even  among  civilised  people  we  find  such  names  and  nick- 
names as  Aurora  von  Eonigsmarck,  Le  Hoi  Soleil,  Stella,  and  the 
like.  Among  savage  races,  names  derived  from  clouds,  and  light, 
and  wind,  are  not  uncommon.  Thus,  when  DobrizhoEFer  sou^t  his 
Paraguayan  flock  in  the  woods,  tbe  first  man  he  met  was  named 
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'  0old  flower  of  the  D&J '  (that  is  Dohovl),  while  his  lather,  the  chief 
of  tiie  community,  was  '  the  Sun.'  Mr,  Miiller  himself  remarks  on 
the  fondnesB  of  old  royal  lines  for  solar  names.  Thus  bis  theory  is 
met  by  this  difficulty,  that  eveo  if  the  uames  in  a  mytii  can  be  plulo- 
loj^cally  analysed  into  names  appropriate  to  the  elements  (and  even 
if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  myth  was  flrst  told  of  persons  bearing 
these  names),  we  have  got  '  no  forwarder.'  For  the  myth  may  have 
been  originally  related  about  real  men  and  women,  bearing  such 
elemental  names  as  Endymion  or  Selene.  There  is  always  this 
possibility,  which  greatly  detracts  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  MiiUer's 
system.  Once  more,  the  majority  of  solar  and  other  myths  of  the 
diements  are  capable  of  explanation  by  another  hypothesis.  The 
whole  tendency  of  savage  thought,  as  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  admits,  is  '  to 
ascribe  the  actions  and  feelings  of  living  beings  to  every  object  of  the 
outward  world.'  The  sun,  not  as  a  sungod,  but  as  the  actual  material 
sun,  is  a  marriageable  bachelor,  with  a  living  mother,  in  Bulgarian 
popular  song.  In  New  Zealand  he  is  not  only  liable  to  be  trapped 
and  soundly  beaten,  hut  bis  blood,  with  the  blood  of  the  moon  and 
stars,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  magic  potion.  Among  the 
Bushmen  he  was  a  mortal  man,  who  radiated  ligbt  for  household 
purposes  from  his  armpit,  till  some  one  tossed  him  up  into  the  sky. 
Among  the  Australian  natives  of  Encounter  Bay,  '  the  moon  is  a 
woman,  and  not  particularly  chaste  1 '  The  sun  too  is  a  woman, 
who  mingles  with  men.  'For  &vours  granted  to  someone  among 
them,  she  receives  a  present  of  a  red  kangaroo  skin,  and,  therefore, 
in  the  morning,  when  she  rises,  appears  in  a  red  dress.'  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  multiply  examples  here,  but  these  show  the  tendency  of 
savage  thought  to  look  on  the  sun  and  moon  as  living  beings  capable 
of  human  relationships.  As  to  the  wind,  he  is  the  father  of  a  Totem- 
stock  in  North  America.  A  ctmtemporary  Australian  black  also 
is  even  now  called  '  the  West  Wind '  by  his  tribe,  because  he  is  a 
magician  with  power  to  make  the  west  wind  blow  eo  bard  that  men  could 
not  climb  trees  to  catch  opossums.  Our  theory  is  then,  that  solar  and 
other  elemental  myths  were  originally  told  directly  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  powers  of  nature,  conceived  of  as  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions. There  is  no  need  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  period  in  which 
miHanderstood  names  brought  human  imagination  ba!ck  to  this  period 
of  &ncy.  Tradition,  preserving  the  original  myths,  does  all  that  is 
necessary.  We  select  from  Mr.  Mtiller's  own  Essays  an  example  of 
the  savage  solar  myth.  It  is  told,  as  will  be  observed,  by  way  of 
accounting  for  the  existence  and  the  movements  of  the  sun  and 
moon.  It  is  an  tetiological  myth — a  myth  explanatory  of  pheno- 
mena— and  depends,  for  its  conditions,  on  certain  well-^own  quali- 
ties of  the  savage  intellect.     The  italics  are  our  own. 

'■  Many  years  ago,  a  ^tat  Bsqv.im.avjE  aonqu&^or  gained  so  muck 
power  that  he  was  able  to  rise  unto  the  kea/oena,  taking  with  him,  on 
<me  occasion,  a  sister,  a  very  beautiful  girl,  and  some  fire.  He  added 
much  foel  to  the  fire,  and  thus  formed  the  sun.  For  some  time  he  and 
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his  Bister  lived  in  great  harmony,  bat  after  a  time  lie  became  v^ry. 
cruel,  foid  ill-treated  liia  sister  in  man;  ways.  Sbe  bore  it  at  firsts 
with  great  patience,  until  at  last  he  threw  fixe  at  her,  and  scorched 
one  side  of  her  &oe.  This  spoiling  of  her  beaaty  was  beyond  en- 
durance ;  she,  therefore,  ran  away  from  him,  and  formed  the  moon. 
Her  brother  then  began,  and  still  continues  to  chase  h^ ;  but 
although  he  sometimee  got  near,  he  has  not  yet  overtaken  her,  nor 
everwilL 

'  When  it  is  new  moon,  the  bnnit  side  of  the  face  is  towards  us  ;  at. 
Ml  moon,  it  is  the  reverse.'  This  is  like  the  Indian  story  of  the  man  who 
made  love  to  his  mother-in-law,  who  therefore  threw  at  him.  a  handful 
of  ashes.  These  marked  his  face,  he  fiew  up  to  heaven,  ^d  became  the, 
moon,  with  the  blots  on  his  face  still  visible. 

Mr.  Miiller  produces  the  Eskimo  story  as  a  parallel  to  Aryan 
myths,  which  were  formed  (according  to  him)  by  fo^etfulness  (A 
language.  But  the  persons  of  the  Eskimo  myths  (as  usual  in  savage 
myths  and  European  Marchen)  are  anonymous.  The  story  is  merely 
a  crude  hypothesis,  such  as  exist  in  thousands,  to  account,  by  human 
and  intelligible  agencies,  for  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  The 
Greek  and  the  Australian  myth  makes  a  man  (Prometheus  in  Chfeek) 
obtain  fire  by  holding  a  torch  to  the  sun.  The  Eskimo  myth  accounts 
for  the  sun  as  the  production  of  a  man  provided  with  fire.  Like  all 
medicine  men  and  most  saints.  Catholic  or  Buddhist,  the  Eskimo 
'  has  so  much  power  that  he  is  able  to  rise  into  the  heavens,*  The 
Angekoks,  or  medicine  men,  even  now  retain  ai^d  exercise  the  same 
enviable  accomplishment,  and  so  do  the  Birraark  of  Australia.  Pet^le 
who  believe  this  have  no  difficulty  in '  constructing  a  myth  like  the, 
Eskimo  one  of  the  origin  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Ament^  condi- 
tion of  this  sort  (in  our  opinion),  and  nol  foi^tfulness  of  the  mean- 
ing of  lanpfuage,  produced  the  real  myths  of  the  dawn,  the  winds, 
the  sun,  and  the  moon.  It  is  a  real  historic^  and  even  contempo- 
rary condition  of  the  intellect,  whereas  we  ha\e  found  no  adequate 
historical  evidence  for  the  existence  of  Mr,  Miiller's  processes  of 
Polyonymy,  Homonymy,  and  the  rest.  It  is  singular  that  he  should 
regard  the  existence  of  savage  myths  obviously  suggested  by  the 
crude  science  of  savages  as  examples  of  the  philolt^cal  processes 
by  means  of  which  he  tries  to  account  for  Aryan  anthology. 

Mr.  Muller'a  next  illustration  is  the  myth  of  Gephalus  and 
Procris.  This  also  is  not  a  myth  of  his  Mytbopceic  age,  but  one 
of  a  later  time.  In  this  case,  too,  he  not  only  makes  no  attempt 
to  explain  the  wild  and  loathsome  features  of  the  story  (which  are 
tiie  very  things  that  need  explanation],  but  leaves  them  absolutdy 
unmentitmed.  Again,  in  this  illustration  he  displays  very  clearly  a 
radical  defect  of  the  philological  method,  its  extreme  facility,  and 
lax  latitude  of  application.  Mr.  Miiller  has  said  that  a  vast  number 
of  appellatives,  derived  from  his  various  attributes,  were  given  to 
t^e  sun;  that  these  appellatives  persisted  in  language  after  their 
&rce  as  mere  synonyms  for  the  sun  was  forgotten ;  ttiat  they  thoa 
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became  proper  names,  were  believed  to  be  the  names  of  heroes  or 
gods,  and  at  bfit  found  themselves  the  centres  of  the  solar  myths. 
Now,  the  philological  mjthologist,  with  this  doctrine  in  his  mind, 
can  scarcely  be  presented  with  any  name  in  which  he  will  not  find  an 
attribute  of  the  sun.  There  is  soarcely  anything  that  cannot  be 
predicated  of  the  sun,  and,  consequently,  there  is  scarcely  any  pos- 
sible name,  connoting  a  quality,  which  the  philological  mythoLogist 
cannot  explain  to  his  own  satisfaction  as  an  old  appellative  of  the 
sun.  The  sun  is  wise,  and  bright,  and  broad,  and  keen,  and  strong, 
and  Mr.  Faley  even  says  that  the  setting  sun  is  little,  and  that 
Ulysses  is  connected  with  oKirfos,  '  little,'  and  means  the  setting 
sun.  This,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  case.  But  the  habit  is  familiar 
to  all  philological  mythidogistB,  and  may  thus  be  formulated  in  a 
MlaciouB  syllogism. 

The  sun  has  all  narngs. 

This  man  has  a  name. 

Therefore  this  man  is  the  son. 

When  asked  for  historical  proof  that  this  vast  wealth  of  names 
was  given  to  the  sun,  Mr.  Muller  falls  back  on  the  Vedas.     But 

(l)  The  Vedas  do  not  represent  the  ordinary  conversation  of  men, 
in  which  the  process  of  naming  and  forgetting  names  is  said  to  have 


(2)  The  Vedas  are  poet-MythopceiG. 

(3)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Vedio  practice  infloeaced 
the  Greeks,  who  had  long  before  left  that  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock 
which  (after  the  separation)  spoke  in  Sanscrit. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  appreciate  Mr.  Mitller's  theory  of 
the  myth  of  Cephalos  and  Procris.  We  find  the  story  in  Apollodonu 
('Mythographi  Gxieci,*  BrunvigEe,  udcccxliii.  pp.  zo,  47,  118),  in 
Antoninus  Idberalis  (i^  p.  236),  in  the  Pseud-Eratosthenes  (id. 
p.  261 ),  inOvid  ('  Metamorphoses,'  vii.  670,790),  in  Hyginus  (clxxzix.). 
Of  these  versions,  that  of  Apollodorus  is  the  earliest,  that  of  Ovid  (as 
might  be  expected  from  the  poet  of  a  reiined  age)  is  the  most  pure, 
polished,  and  adorned.  Mr.  Max  Muller  adopts  the  purified  poetic 
form,  and  carefully  avoids  touching  the  extraordinary  and  most 
odious  features  of  the  earlier  Oreek  legend.  Here  is  Air.  Mullei'a 
versi<Hi  of  the  myth :  '  What  is  told  of  Kephalos  is  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  Pn^nis,  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  they  vowed  to  be 
faithful  to  one  another.  But  Eos  [the  dawn]  also  loves  Kephalos. 
She  tells  her  love^  and  Kephalos,  true  to  Prokris,  does  not  aocept  it. 
EoB,  who  knows  her.  rival,  replies  that  he  might  remain  faithful  to 
Prokris  till  Prokris  had  broken  her  vow.  Kephalos  accepts  the  ohal- 
lei^e^-  approaohes.  his -wife  disguised  as  a  stranger,  and  gains  her 
love.  Prokris,  discovering  her  shame,  flies  to  Kreta.  Here  Diana 
gives  her.  a  dog  and  a  spear  that  never  miss  their  aim,  and  Prokris 
returns  to  Kephalos,  di^uised  as  a  huntsman.  While  hunting  with 
Kephalos  she  is  asked  fy  him  to  give  him  the  dog  and  spear.  She 
promises  to  do  so  only  in  tetum  for  his  kwe,  and  when  he  has 
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assented  she  discloses  bereelf,  and  ig  again  accepted  by  Kephalos. 
Yet  Prokris  fears  the  charms  of  Eos ;  and,  while  jealously  watching 
her  husband,  she  is  killed  by  him  unintentionally  by  the  spear  that 
never  misses  its  aim.'  '^ 

We  shall  afterwards  give  or  indicate  the  parts  of  the  fable  which 
Mr.  Miiller  discreetly  omits.  But  now  for  his  explanation.  The 
first  element  of  the  story  is  '  Kephalos  loves  Frokris.'  Frokria  is  ex- 
plained, by  a  reference  to  Sanscrit  pTTwA  and  '^riek  =  to  sprinkle, 
to  mean  the  dew.  It  appears  from  a  note  that  this  etymolt^  ia 
disputed,  bo  that  even  '  the  etymologists,  who  settle  everything,'  as 
Sir  William  Jones  says,  have  not  quite  settled  this.  But  let  Frokris 
mean  dew — a  not  unnatural  name  for  *a  woman,  like  a  dewdrop, 
she's  so  purer  than  the  pm^st.'  Here  we  have  the  difficulty  that 
Frokris  may  be  the  dew,  or  may  be  a  real  or  &ncied  girl,  Bew-drop, 
whose  name  got  into  the  myth,  '  The  second  saying '  (all  the  stoiy 
rests,  in  Mr.  MiiUer's  mind,  on  these  old  poetical  aaymga,  which 
always  endured  after  they  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning)  *  is  Eos 
loves  Kephalos.'  Eos  may  be  the  Dawn  conceived  of  as  a  real  woman 
(in  the  Australian  fashion),  or  she  may  (very  improbably)  be  a  real 
woman  like  Aurora  von  Konigsmarck,  or  she  may  be  the  mere  word 
for  Dawn,  afterwards,  by  reason  of  its  feminine  gender,  mistaken 
for  a  female  being.  The  last  is  Mr.  MiiUer's  hypothesis.  But  who 
is  Kephalos  ?  He  is  bound  to  be  the  sun,  but  how  did  the  sun  come 
to  be  called  Kephalos?  'Kephalos  was  the  rising  sun,  the  bead  of 
light,'  an  expression  frequently  used  of  the  sun  in  different  mytho* 
logics.  In  the  Veda,  where  the  sun  is  addressed  as  a  horse,  the 
head  of  the  horse  is  an  expression  meaning  the  rising  sun.  Thus 
the  2>oet  says,  Rv.  i.  163-6,  'I  have  known  through  my  mind  thy- 
self when  it  waa  still  far — thee,  the  bird  flying  up  firom  below  the 
eky ;  I  saw  a  head  with  win;;;s  toiling  on  smooth  and  dustless  paths.' 
The  Teutonic  nations  speak  of  the  sun  in  the  eye  of  Wuotan  as 
Hesiod  speaks  of 

ruvra  tSiiv  Aioc  6^6a\[iii  mii  xaira  yoSiaas, 

and  they  also  called  the  sun  the  &ce  of  their  god.  In  the  Veda, 
again,  the  sun  is  called  (I.  115.1)  *  the  face  of  the  gods,*  or  *the  fece 
of  Aditi'  (I.  II3-I9);  Kud  it  is  said  that  the  winds  obscure  the  eye 
of  the  sun  by  showers  of  rain  (V.  59.5).  A  similar  idea  led  the 
Crreeks  to  form  the  name  of  Kephalos  ;  and  if  Kephalos  is  called  the 
son  of  Herse — the  Dew — this  patronymic  meant  ^e  same  in  mytho- 
logical language  that  we  should  express  by  the  snn  rising  over  dewy 
fields.' 

This  passage  is  an  exquisite  example  of  the  logic  of  the  philological 
mythologist.  Mr.  Miiller  wants  to  prove  that,  at  the  age  when  people 
habitually  spoke  in  the  Mythopceic  language,  the  meaning  of  which 
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their  descendanU  afterwards  furgot,  they  would  say,  instead  of '  the  bud 
is  rising  over  dewy  fields,'  *  the  Head  [of  light]  is  the  child  of  the  dew.' 
And  how  do^  he  prove  it?  By  showing  that  a  poet  of  the  much 
later  Vedic  period  called  the  sun  '  a  head  with  wings,'  in  a  figure  of 
which  there  is  no  proof  that  the  raeauiog  was  ever  lost  at  all.  Here 
we  have  a  poet  speaking,  in  a  late  age,  instead  of  the  people  speaking 
in  an  early  age ;  here  we  have  a  phrase  no  m(are  misunderstood  than 
a  phrase  of  Wordsworth's,  instead  of  any  proof  that  there  ever  was  a 
common  Mythopceio  sort  of  telk  which  persisted  after  its  sense  was 
foi^tten.  Then  we  are  told  that  a  Greek  poet  and  the  Gennaos 
called  the  sim  the  '  eye  of  god.'  But,  to  make  the  analogy  of  an; 
value,  it  should  be  shown  that  Greeks  and  Germans  of  a  later  age 
forgot  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  which  called  the  sun  '  the  eye,'  and 
invented  a  god  or  hero  called  '  Eye,'  Av.ge,  'OtpOak/ios,  or  the  like — a 
hero  who  would  answer  to  Kephalos  as  explained  by  Mr.  Muller.  The 
whole  argument  is  drawn  from  analogies  even  more  feeble  than  common 
analogy.  Lastly,  suppose  it  were  proved  that '  the  Head '  was  even 
a  Gr^k  expression  for  the  sun,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  named 
Kephalos  had  any  connection  whatever  with  that  heavenly  body. 
Sir  G.  W.  Cox  says  that  the  sun  was  called  *  the  wise  one,'  but  that 
will  not  justify  a  New  Zealand  philologist  of  the  fiiture  in  concluding 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  the  sun.  In  short,  the  whole  process  by 
which  Mr.  Miiller  tries  te  prove  Kephalos  to  have  been  the  sun  seems 
to  us  not  only  inadequate  and  inconclusive,  but  capable  in  dexterous 
hands  of  proving  that  any  man  who  ever  lived  was  the  sun.  This  is 
the  point  at  which  parody  assails  the  theoiy,and  demonstrates  by  philo- 
logical argumente  that  Mr.  Miiller  himself  is  the  centre  of  our  system. 
Anot^r  weak  pcdnt  in  tiie  philol(^cal  explanation  is  the  disre- 
gard of  that  part  of  the  myth  which  is  most  astonishing,  the  amazing 
account  of  the  services  which  Procris  rendered  to  Minos  in  exchange 
for  the  dog  and  spear.  As  to  the  transference  of  the  dog  to  the  stars, 
that  is  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  Australian,  Egyptian,  Eskimo, 
and  Brazilian  mythologies. 

We  most  now  hurry  to  a  conclusion,  as  space  does  not  permit  aa 
elaborate  oriticism  of  Mr.  Miiller'a  philological  explanation  of  the 
myth  of  Daphne.  It  rests  on  the  fact  that  Ahana  is  a  name  for 
Dawn  in  the  Veda,  the  theory  that  Ahana  may  equal  Dahana,  and 
that  Dahana  may  he  translated  into  Daphne.  Here,  again,  we  need 
evidence  that  the  Aryans,  before  their  separation,  lud  the  word 
Dahana,  or  a  root  which,  in  Greek,  loug  after  the  separation,  would 
become  Daphne.  Once  more,  we  are  to  imagine  that  the  word,  in 
Greek,  lost  all  connection  with  the  brilliance  of  Dawn,  and  that  *  the 
dawn  was  called  £a^i^,  the  burning ;  so  was  the  laurel,  a  wood  that 
bums  easily.'  The  daphne  is  not  our  laurel,  and  I  know  not  whether 
it  buroa  easily,  though  this  may  be  inferred  from  Theocritus,  ii. 
23-25.  By  these  processes  the  Eaying  which  had  meant  that  'the 
sun  follows  the  dawn  *  came  to  mean  that  *  Apollo  follows  the  laurel,* 
which  again  was  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  ihe  laurel  had  been 
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a-  girl  called  Daphne.  The  theoiy  would  be  more  satis&ctOTy  if  most 
notable  objectB  in  nature  were  not  habitually  accounted  for,  in  all 
savage  myths,  by  the  l^end  that  they  had  once  been  men  or  women. 
Mr.  Miiller's  next  example  is  the  story  of  Urvasi,  a  iairy,  who  disap- 
pears when  she  sees  her  husband,  PururaTas,  naked,  a  thing  which 
she  says  is  contraiy  to  <  the  manner  of  women.'  Here  we  read :  <  The 
best  proof  that  Urvasi  was  the  dawn  is  the  l^end  told  of  her  and  of 
her  love  to  Puruiavas,  a  ^onj  that  is  true  only  of  the  Sun  and  the 
Datvn'  Now  the  gist  of  the  story  merely  is  that  Urvasi  vanishes 
when  Poruiavas  transgresses  a  point  of  matrimonial  etiquette.  Simi- 
lar etiquette — that  the  wife  is  not  to  epeak  to  her  lord,  or  name  his 
name,  or  see  him,  or  be  seen  in  his  company — is  a  common  fact  in 
manners,  from  North  America  to  Bulgaria,  and  round  again  to  South 
Africa.  And  almost  equally  distributed  is  the  story  of  the  wife  and 
husband  who  are  supernaturally  separated  as  a  consequence  of  trans- 
gressing this  taboo,  or  ceremonial  law.  This  is  a  formula  in  Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt's  tabular  arrangement  of  fairy-tales : — 

Freya  Formula. 

1 .  Wife  breaks  taboo,  and  supernatural  husband  deserts  her. 

2.  She  wanders  forth  to  seek  him. 

3.  Reconciliation. 

Melusina  Form,ula. 

1.  Husband  breaks  taboo,  and  supernatural  wife  quits  him. 

2.  For  ever. 

3.  He  seeks  her,  and  is  re-united  to  her. 

In  the  myth  of  Urvasi  what  we  should  not  neglect  is  the  instita- 
tioo  indicated  in  the  words  '  let  me  never  see  you  without  your  royal 
garments,  for  this  is  the  custom  of  women.'  In  the  myth  the  names  are 
Vedic,  but  the  wide  distribution  of  the  story  shows  either  that  it  is 
earlier  than  any  separation  of  races,  or  that  similar  institutions  have 
produced  it  in  different  lands.  The  names  Urvasi  and  Puruiavas, 
whatever  their  meaning,  are  not  necessarily  the  original  names  of  the 
hero  and  heroine.  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  they  are  as  old  as  the 
story,  they  throw  no  light  on  its  meaning,  especially  on  the  part  which 
is  found  among  the  Zulus,  and  which  Liebrecht  detects  among  ttie 
New  Zealanders.  Thus  we  cannot  at  present  admit  the  philological 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  tale.  We  might  as  well  believe  with  Mr. 
Miiller  that '  the  idea  of  a  young  hero  dying  in  the  fulness  of  his 
youth  was  first  su^ested  by  the  sun.'  Thousands  of  young  heroes 
die  in  the  fulness  of  their  youth,  which  is  precisely  the  very  thing 
that  the  sun  never  does  do,  either  at  *  the  end  of  a  day  or  at  the  end 
of  the  sunny  season.'  In  both  cases  the  sun  dies  after  a  long  decline 
answering  to  ihs  fulness  of  his  age.  Does  the  sun  suddenly  disappe^ 
in  mid-heaven  ?  This  way  of  reasoning  is  as  fiilse  to  astronomy  as  to 
history.     It  is  this  sort  of  reasoning  that  makes  Welcker  '  admit  that 
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ihe  first  begionuigs  of  Zeus  muet  be  sought  io  the  ancient  songs  of 
the  Teda,  songs,  ex  kypotkeoi,  pOBt-Mythop<Bic  and  absolutel;  nn- 
known  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Crieeks.  The  mythical  fiinctionB  of 
Zeus  are  the  property  of  eveiy  dead  or  living  medicine  man  from  the 
Eskimo  to  the  Australians,  They  all  are  '  ctoud-gatherers ; '  they 
can  interpret  the  sky ;  *  the  sky  is  the  chiers '  in  Zulu-land ;  they  con- 
trol the  dead,  they  assume  animal  forms,  their  names  are  sometimes 
derived  from,  sometimes  ascribed  to,  the  chief  tribal  spirit,  often 
the  nearest  thing  to  a  god  possessed  by  such  races.  When  we  find 
Zens  enjoying  the  same  functions,  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  much 
in  the  personality  of  Zeus  ia  derived,  not  from  contemplation  of  the 
hii^t  skj,  but  from  the  ordinary  superstitions  of  the  lower  races. 
Th^  are  virtually  ignored  in  Mr.  MtiUer's  theory.  lU  defect  is  to 
pnt,  in  the  room  of  a  mental  condition  which  is  ascertained  and  hi^ 
torical,  a  mental  condition  which  needs  more  proof  than  we  have 
found  for  its  existence.  The  result  ia  a  series  of  confusions,  in  which 
the  hiatorj  of  institutions  and  beliefs  is  loet,  while  ahypothesis  of  pMlo- 
logical  mystification  supplies  its  place.  Kotorious  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  thought  and  of  sooidty  are  left  on  <Hie  side,  while  the 
mythological  result  of  these  &ctors  is  ascribed  to  philological  pro- 
cesses which  really  seem  conjectural  and  destitute  of  scieutific  evi- 
dence. The  future  students  of  mythcJogy  will  ask,  *  Is  there  any 
contemporary  stage  of  thought  and  of  society,  in  which  the  wildest 
marvels  of  mythology  aie  looked  on  as  the  ordinary  facts  of  expe- 
tieoce,  and  as  laws  regulative  of  phenomena  ? '  And  they  will  find 
that  condltim  of  thought  surviving  among  contemporary,  and  bis- 
tmcally  recorded  of  departed  races  of  sav^es. 

A.  LiRG. 
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Tbaciabunisu  akd  Bitualish. 

r3  tendeDcy  of  each  generation  to  praise  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present  is  proverbial.  *  A  prophet  is  not  without  honom 
save  in  his  own  country,'  and  the  children  of  one  age  deck  the  tombt 
of  the  prophets  whom  their  fathers  slew.  This  is  true  espectaliy  irf 
reforming  moTements,  whether  they  be  social,  political,  or  religious. 
Reformers  are  apt  to  be  r^;arded  by  the  mass  of  their  contempora- 
ries— their  educated  and  well-to-do  contemporaries  in  particular — u 
lawless  persons,  revolutioniste,  troublers  of  Israel.  And  this  is  quite 
natural  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  prosperous  and  com- 
fortable claasee  of  society  are  precisely  those  who  least  feel  the  need  of 
reform.  In  the  second  place,  reformers  must  neoeesarily  aim  at 
making  an  impression,  and  this  they  can  only  do  by  dealing  in 
general  and  sweeping  statements ;  statements  which  are  true  in  tbe 
abstract,  but  which  require  qualification  in  practice.  If  the  reforma 
were  to  stop  to  explain  and  qualify  every  general  proposition  witk 
all  the  necessary  reservations  which  belong  to  it,  the  r^ult  would  be 
that  he  would  make  no  prepress  at  alL  His  general  principles  would 
be  lost  in  the  multitude  of  his  explaoations ;  his  heorera  would  be 
unable  to  see  the  end  for  the  process.  From  the  nature  of  the  caie, 
Uierefore,  all  great  reforms  are  certain  to  be  more  or  lees  diaracter- 
ised  by  something  of  extravagance.  They  are  a  recoil,  and  can  baidly 
avoid  rebounding  towards  the  opposite  extreme  before  they  settle  in 
the '  golden  mean.'  fienovation  implies  a  wrong  state  of  things  out 
of  which  it  grew — a  decay,  or  a  weakness,  or  an  obliquity,  or  an 
excrescence.  Whatever  is  amiss  and  requires  mending  necessarily 
impaira  the  tone  of  the  amendment  itself:  the  restoration  still  retuiu 
a  connection  with  the  old  state,  just  because  it  ii  a  restoration.  As 
supplying  a  defect  or  providing  a  counterpoise,  it  Is  still  correlative 
to  ^e  former  state  and  must  correspond  to  it  in  some  degree,  even 
in  its  &oltineBs ;  the  action  and  reaction,  though  contrary,  requiring 
to  be  equal ;  too  much  answering  to  too  little,  the  over-prominent  to 
the  overlooked.  The  crooked  stick,  to  quote  AristoUe's  £amilisr 
illustration,  can  only  be  straightened  by  bending  it  towards  the 
opposite  extreme. 

lio  reform  that  goes  to  the  root  of  the  evil  that  it  seeks  to  cure 
can  escape  this  disadvantage.  Christianity  did  not  escape  it.  Its 
Founder  was  delivered  over  to  prison  and  to  death,  as  *  a  male&ctor' 
and  *  perverter  of  the  nation,'  and  His  Apostles  shared  the  &te  of 
their  Master.  '  These,'  said  tbe  Jews  of  Thesealonica  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  'that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither 
also,'  What  is  the  iSermon  on  the  Mount,  in  large  part,  but  the 
assertion  in  an  extreme  and  naked  form  of  the  n^lected  aide  <^  great 
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tintlu?  But  perhaps  Uie  spt«8t  illostration  of  the  point  I  am 
insistjiig  on  is  the  treatment  of  the  mutual  relation  of  &ith  and 
wDikflhfthe  apoetles  Paul  and  James  respectively.  'Man  is  jus- 
tified by  faith  aod  not  by  works,'  Bays  the  former.  '  Man  is  justified 
t^  works  and  not  by  faith,'  says  the  latter.  And  both  appeal  to  the 
enmple  of  Abraham,  by  way  of  illustration.  Of  course,  we  see  that 
Um  oppoatioD  betveen  the  two  statements  is  only  verbal,  each  being 
merely  the  unqualified  assertion  of  a  neglected  truth.  Ours  is  not 
tint  epicurean  deity  that  in  delicious  repose  occupies  its 

templa  senna 
Deepioere  tmds  queas  alios,  passitnque  udere 
£rraie,  atqne  riam  palantea  qnierere  vite. 

Id  a  world  of  error  the  progress  of  truth  is  commonly  not  in  a 
tfnigU  line,  but  zigmg,  by  action  and  reaction,  now  inclining  to 
titU  extreme,  and  then  to  that,  sometimes  giving  one  of  its  sides  a 
pcDmineDce^  and  anon  another,  according  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
strife  and  the  needs  of  men  require  it.  And  thus  it  frequently 
bappeos  that  what  one  generation  regards  as  rerolutionary  innova- 
(ions  become  the  truths  of  the  next,,  aod  Uie  truisms  of  that  which 
follows.  The  Evangelicals  of  the  present  day  are,  for  example,  a 
great  deal  more  '  Bitnalistic'  in  their  public  worship  than  the  Tiac- 
tarians  were  forty  years  ago.  It  is  now,  indeed,  the  fashion  to  pat 
the  Tractarians  on  the  back,  praise  their  *  moderation,'  glorify  them 
utile  *  old  historical  High  Church  party,*  and  then  contrast  them 
with  the  dreadful  Ritualists.  Very  different  is  the  language  that  was 
qiplied  to  them  forty  years  ago  and  later ;  indeed  the  difierence  is 
BO  striking  that  it  may  be  instructive,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
umang,  to  call  attention  to  it  in  some  detail. 

Iq  a  leading  article  in  the  'Times,*  of  December  31,  1844, 1  read 
u  fallows; — 

Unoi^hoiit  the  whole  of  this  tmhappy  contest  the  lait^  have  behaved 
vitli  crauiatency ;  they  have  stood  their  ground  firmly ;  they  have  made 
hum,  intelljgibly  enongh,  over  and  over  again,  their  strong  repugnance  to 
tbe  inbvdoctdon  vH  the  obuoxious  novelties ;  they  have  respectfully  m- 
fnted  the  removal  of  them ;  to  be  allowed  to  worship  as  their  fathers 
vonliipped,  and  to  obeerve  the  same  ritual  to  which  thej  have  been  accus- 
tmud  from  their  infancy.  .  .  .  The  year,  it  appears,  is  to  doee  over  this 
fi(t7  oDDtroversy  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  final  inne.  .  .  .  We  look 
ipn  it  M  t  sti^,  not  of  words,  but  of  principles,  and  therefore  the  more 
Ixting  and  important  in  its  effects. 

These  are  the  words  with  which  the  'Tiroes '  rings  out  the  year 
1844.  There  was  a  fierce  *  contest,' '  not  of  words  but  of  principles ; ' 
ud  the  laity  were  maintaining  a  desperate  fight  against  '  the  intro- 
iiiEtion'  of  'obnoxious  novelties.'  The  area  of  the  strife  extended 
^ning  the  following  year,  and  so,  unfortunately,  did  its  bitterness. 
^  'llnue '  had  reporters— war  correspondents  they  might  be  morv 
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fitl7  called — to  vstch  and  describe  the  development  of  eventa.  One 
of  these,  writing  from  Exeter,  on  January  20, 1845,  opens  hisdeacrip- 
tion  of  the  fray  as  follows : — 

JiSixsr  the  disgraoefnl  ezlubition  of  Sunday  last  at  the  church  of  & 
Sidwell'B — Uie  excitement  aod  irritation  Bhown  in  the  chor^ — the  hootii^ 
and  yellingB  in  the  Btreeta  bj  an  indignant  population  at  Uie  Rev.  Hr. 
Court^uy  for  fon tinning  obeerTances  and  ceremonies  in  the  service  of  thi 
church  to  which  the  parishioners  had  oxpreesed  their  repeated  and  deddol 
objection — it  was  hoped  by  many  that  a  ragard  for  the  decorous  observuice 
of  the  Sabbath,  and  for  the  quieting  of  men's  minds,  vould  have  indtued 
that  gentleman  to  yield. 

But  '  that  gentleman '  app&rentJy  was  proof  even  against  the 
soothing  influences  of  the  Sabbath,  and  performed  accordingly  the 
service  in  a  way  which' led  to  results  described  as  follows  by  the  mi 
correspondent : — 

On  leaving  the  church  the  congregation  mingled  with  a  crowd  of  700 
or  800  people  who  were  assembled  outside,  and  waited  for  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Goortenay.  He  left  the  church  in  tiie  centre  of  a  dosen  gentloDcai, 
headed  by  the  Churchwardens,  and  was  received  by  the  crowd  wi^  hootiii^ 
and  yellings,  which  continued  as  he  and  his  friends  rapidly  niade  their  w»7 
through,  protected  by  policemen. 

This  was  in  the  morning. 

In  the  evening  [oontinuea  the  reporter],  although  it  r^ned  in  toneuts, 
the  church  of  St.  Bidwell'a  was  deneely  crowded.  It  was  a  st»nge  uni 
unbecoming  scene  of  excitement.  Again  Mr.  Courtenay  preached  in  his 
xurplice,  following  all  the  same  objectionable  observances  as  in  the  morD- 
ing.  On  his  entering  the  pulpit  the  congregation  appeared  all  to  rise  fntm 
curiosity;  many  went  out;  tbe  church  porch  and  lobby  were  densely 
crowded  ;  and  so  great  a  noise  prevailed  that  the  opening  prayer  before  tlM 
sermon  was  scarcely  audible.  .  ■  ■  The  servioe  ended,  the  scene  ontHde  the 
church  beggars  description.  It  rained  in  torrents;  yet  the  streets wae 
like  a  fair.  About  two  thousand  persons  were  assembled  to  hoot  Mr. 
Courtenay  as  he  left  the  church.  Otbes,  and  shouts,  and  laughter  nnj 
through  the  air.  The  Bev.  gentleman  was  again  surrounded  fay  a  party  « 
his  friends  to  protect  him  as  he  left  the  church.  A  sti-ong  body  of  the 
police  made  a  lane  through  the  crowd  for  him,  and  then  formed  in  close 
tile  round  him  to  keep  off  the  crowd.  .  .  .  The  indignation  of  the  people 
is  certainly  excusable,  for  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief  was  Mr.  Conrtem/ 
and  a  white  gown.  It  was  generally  rumoured  that  the  Mayor  had  callw 
on  Mr.  Courtenay  before  the  afternoon  service,  and  lepiesented  to  him  the 
danger  to  the  peace  of  tlie  town,  and  the  great  probability  of  a  fight  with 
the  police  if  he  persevered,  and  had  put  it  to  him  as  'a  clergyman  if  he 
thought  it  proper  to  run  the  risk  of  such  a  result  by  perusting  in  the  line 
of  conduct  he  was  pursuing. 

These  scenes  went  on  for  several  Sundays,  and  then  the  *Tini«» 
opened  its  batteries  on  Mr.  Courteilay.  '■Quouaque  tandtmiV  de- 
manded the  leading  journal,  as  if  Mr.  Courtenay  were  an  ecclesias- 
tical Catiline,  conspiring  agaiobt  the  institutions  of  hig  oountij. 
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Hot  long  is  it  to  go  on  I  Hot  long  is  the  public  patietice  to  be  abrued 
bf  'dan  impertiDeiioe  of  such  men  as  the  Bev.  Mr.  0001^01117  ^  those  cere- 
monial abenrdities  which  even  hia  Bishop  has  been  forced  to  disoonntenance, 
...  As  to  reasoning  the  point  an^  longer,  it  is  out  of  the  question.  For 
the  peace  of  society,  for  the  oomfort  of  the  townspeople,  for  the  cauBe  of 
qmet  and  devotion  in  the  public  service  of  the  church,  this  may  not  and 
must  not  be,  Mr.  Conrtenay's  oareer  has  had  ite  foil  share  of  experiment 
[qion  the  general  feeling  of  Exeter ;  and  if  he  will  not  comply  with  the 
audible  expreacdon  of  opinion  which  he  has  already  received,  but  will  collect 
B  crowd  to  repeat  thmr  detestation  of  bis  doings,  and  pnt  in  requisition 
>  vhole  forae  of  police  to  guard  him  home,  he  must  he  put  down  as  a  com* 
man  nuisance. 

Let  US  now  leap  over  three  years.  Poor  Mr.  Conrtenay  was 
mmed  into  bis  grave  in  the  interval,  and  the  Bev.  J.  logle  appeaia 
u  the  heio  of  the  scene  which  is  thus  described  in  the  '  Timet '  of 
Norember  6,  1 848 : — 

A  Riot  nr  Chuboh. — On  Sunday,  the  a9th  ulL,  the  churcb  of  St. 
^Iwell'a,  in  the  city  of  Exeter,  was  die  scene  of  a  disgiuceful  riot  during 
tbe  time  of  the  evening  service  in  consequence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Ingle  enter- 
ing the  pal[Ht  in  his  surplice.  .  .  .  The  uproar  commenced  witli  a  general 
'  coagLiiig  down.'  Several  persons  then  moved  towards  the  door,  mAing  a 
gnat  msise  in  their  progress ;  a  young  woman  went  off  in  a  fit  of  hysterica, 
otterii^  loud  shrieks,  whilst  a  mob  ont«ide  besieged  the  doors  of  the  bnlld- 
ing.  A  cry  of  '  Fire  I '  was  raised,  followed  by  an  aonounoemeat  tliat  the 
ttonh  doors  were  closed,  and  a  rush  was  made  to  boiat  them  open.  Some 
poGons  cried,  '  Tom  him  out  1 '  '  Put  out  his  lights  I '  In  the  galleries  tlie 
■qnor  was  at  its  height,  whistling,  the  noise  of  cat-calls,  and  such  oriea  aa 
Preheard  in  theatres,  hnrrahing,  kc.,  echoed  throughout  the  edifice.  Mr, 
higie  Etill  penisted  to  re«d  hia  text,  but  was  quite  inaudible,  and  the  row 
ica«iaed,  Eome  of  the  congregation  waving  their  hate,  standing  on  the 
MBtg,jampiag  over  the  seats,  bawling,  roaring,  and  gesticulating,  like  a 
Bob  at  an  election. 

These  doings  were  in  the  far  West.  Let  us  now  see  how  matters 
^t<xid  in  the  metropolis.  On  March  15,  1845,  there  was  an  excited 
meeting  held  in  the  parish  of  St.  GeorgeVin-the-East,  London.  The 
tlainnan  of  the  meeling  was  the  senior  chm-chwarden  of  the  pariah, 
ud  bore  the  suggeslive  name  of  Liquorish.  But  the  orator  of  the 
Doagion  was  a  certain  ]^r.  Baddeley,  of  whom  history,  as  far  as  I 
know,  records  nothing  more.  Mr.  Baddeley  made  a  speech  which 
H>pear3  to  have  evoked  much  applause,  and  which,  I  am  sore,  expressed 
the  genuine  feelings  of  the  man  and  of  those  who  cheered  him.  The 
^jUi^nng  extracta  will  give  some  idea  of  his  line  of  argument : — 

It  was  lamentable  that  a  parish  oonusting  of  upwards  of  43,000  touts 
tluBld  be  disturbed  to  its  centre  at  the  will  of  one  individual,  who  at  his 
lOKe  {Measure  disturbed  and  deranged  the  beautiful  and  solemn  ceremonial 
<A  diQtch  service  which  bad  been  handed  down  to  us  unchanged  for  more 
tioQ  two  oemturies.  Those  were  not  the  days  to  trifle  with  the  laity. 
IiIhi  could  not  now  be  dragooned  into  a  belief  or  compelled  to  a  oeremoniaL 
Fortnnately  there  was  an  organ  of  incalculable  power  and  extent  to  pre- 
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aerre  and  anpport  the  creed  of  thmr  fore&thera  :  tha  '  Timee '  was  that 
powerful  oi^an.  .  .  .  Their  Ber.  Rector  talked  of  peace  while  he  was  at  tbe 
very  time  fomenting  discord  by  introdacing  a  Jim  Crow  sort  of  baffoonety 
into  the  pecnliarly  solemn  and  impressive  decencies  of  onr  simple  and  a^ct- 
ing  cbim:h  service.  TTntil  this  innovation  was  palmed  npon  them  then 
vas  not  a  more  happy  or  united  parish  in  the  whole  kingdom  than  tbedrs. 

Other  BpeakerB  followed  in  a  similar  strain,  and  then  tbe  '  Times  * 
reporter  relateB  a  pathetic  iDcident : — 

Several  old  parishioners,  some  of  whom  were  affected  even  to  tears; 
came  forward  to  protest  agtunst  practices  which  drove  them  &om  tbe 
church  where  their  fathers  bad  worshipped,  and  where  healing  memories  of 
holy  things  soothed,  while  they  sanctified,  their  Sabbath  visitti.  All  this; 
thejr  said,  was  changed  by  the  practice  of  their  rector.  The  son  paoaed  \tj 
the  grave  of  his  &ther;  the  widower,  of  his  wife ;  tbe  mother,  iJ  bcr 
child, — to  seek  in  some  remote  and  nnaccustomed  house  of  woi^p  that 
spiritaial  sustenance  which  the  novel  practicee  of  their  new  rector  had 
rendered  unacceptable  at  his  hands. 

Scarcely  less  pathetic  was  the  declaration  of  a  gentleman  at  a 
meeting  at  Hurst,  in  Berkshire.  This  gentleman  is  described  as  *  the 
owner  of  Hurst  House,'  and  here  is  his  tale  of  woe — tinged,  however, 
tbe  reader  will  be  happy  to  observe,  with  one  ray  of  pensive  satis- 
fectioD: — 

Allnding  to  his  aont,  who  attained  the  great  age  of  100  yeais,  he 
observed  that  it  was  a  satis&ctory  reflection  to  Mm  and  his  brodier  that  the 
latter  days  fX  th«r  excellent  aunt  were  not  embittered  by  such  proceedings 
as  had  Mely  t^en  place  in  the  parish,  and  that  she  bad  not  lived  to  be 
driven,  by  &e  miatAen  conrse  which  had  been  pursued,  from  the  church 
whidi  she  had  so  many  years  attended. 

The  fate  from  which  the  Angel  of  Death  had  mercifully  snatched 
this  good  old  lady  was  that  of  witnessing  the  collection  of  an  offer- 
tory and  hearing  the  Church  Militant  Prayer  on  Sundays  on  which  tbe 
Holy  Communion  was  not  celebrated. 

All  this  was  very  sad.  But  what  were  these  '  novel  practices,*  the 
•  Jim  Crow  sort  of  buffoonery,'  which  had  iSrought  such  dire  havoc  in 
a  ODce  peaceful  and  happy  parish  ?  8pe(^iv/m,  odmissi  riawm. 
feneolia,  amici  ?  'The  very  head  and  front  of  the  Rector's 'offending* 
was  that  he  preached  in  the  surplice,  turned  to  the  East  at  the  recital 
of  the  Creed,  and  that  *  the  responses  afl^r  the  Commandments,  which 
are  prayers  for  mercy,  and  not  songs,  are  usually  chanted.' 

In  1859-60  there  was  a  recurrence  of  these  disgraceful  riots  in 
SU  Oeorge's-in-the-Elast,  and  I  remember  an  amusing  anecdote  which 
I  once  heard  the  Dean  of  Westminster  relate  in  connection  with 
them.  The  Dean  bad  gone  one  Sunday  evening  to  see  for  himself 
the  cause  of  the  riots.  The  church  was  filled  with  an  excited  con- 
gregation, but  the  service  went  on  with  tolerable  decorum  till  the 
officiating  clergyman  retired  into  the  vestry  before  the  sermon. 
There  were  a  few  momenta  of  nervous  silence,  with  cnming  of  neoka 
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la  the  direction  of  the  vestry.  Presently  the  door  of  the  vestry  was 
opened,  and  an  excited  female,  in  front  of  Dean  Stanley,  clapped  her 
hfinds  and  exclaimed,  'Thank  Oodl  it's  black.'  The  Bector  had 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  and  the  preacher  appeared  arrayed  in  a 
black  gown.  If  that  worthy  female  is  still  alive,  she  may  oft«n  have 
Iiad  cause  since  then  to  exclaim, '  Thank  God  I  it's  white.' 

But  the  parish  of  St.  George's  was  not  the  only  parish  in  the 
East  of  London  which  was  vexed  with  a  perverse  rector's  'Jim  Crow 
aort  of  buffoonery,'  There  was,  for  example,  the  parish  of  St.  Leo- 
nard's, Shoredib^  the  parishioners  of  which  compelled  the  rector  to 
agree  to  a  compromise.  The  *  mark  of  the  beast '  in  that  parish 
was  the  chanting  of  the  Psalms ;  and  this  the  rector  agreed  to  give 
np.  '  But  what  wretched  creatures  are  they,'  exclaimed  the  '  Times,* 
in  a  violent  leading  article, '  who  attempted  to  introduce  that  chast- 
ii^  in  parish  churches  ? ' 

The  surrender  of  the   rector,   however,   was   not   absolute  and 


To  vitiate  the  good  to  be  derived  from  this  letom  to  the  naoal  service 
[the '  Timea '  goes  on  to  say],  Mr.  Evans  means  to  intiodace  a  portion  of 
the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  after  the  third  collect.  Does  het  Thm 
*e  hope  he  will  be  hooted  out  of  the  church  immediately.  Whenoe  does 
he  leun  tliifi  change t  Not  from  the  Rubric  certainly;  which  says,  'in 
Choibs  uid  Places  where  thet  sino  ' ' — that  is,  not  m  parish  chorchea, 
bat  in  cathedrals  and  places  where  erewhile  monks  unhappily  chanted 
to  esch  other  in  responsive  strains. 

The  riots  and  public  meetings  culminated  at  last  la  a  series  of 
petitions  to  Parliiunent,  which  led  to  a  lively  debate  in  the  Uoose 
of  Lords.  Lord  Fortescue  presented  these  petitions  in  a  tolerably 
■tindeiate  speech,  and  the  drift  of  the  documents  may  be  gathered 
uom  the  foUowing  quotatirai : — 

llut  cratoin  ancirait  and  confliotiiu;  laws  and  regolatatNis  of  the  church 
^  vhidi,  bdns  incompatible  with  the  conditiMi  and  Protestant  feelings 
°f  the  people,  had,  with  the  tadt  oonsent  ttf  biBh<^  clergy,  and  laity,  '\aa% 
Uleo  into  disiis& 

The  petitioners  accordingly  deprecate  the  revival  of  '  these  obso- 
'"e  lavB  and  regulations,'  and  suggest  *  such  a  revision  and  altera- 
oon  of  the  rubric,  canons,  and  laws  of  the  Church  aa  shall  establish 
'raiformity  adapted  to  the  present  times,'  Earl  Fortescue  took  the 
^  line  in  his  speech.  He  pleaded  earnestly  for  lawlessness — that 
1^  for  violation  of  the  Rubrics— on  behalf  of  the  Evangelical  party. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  High  Church  clergy  of  that  day  were 
T*  accused  of  lawlessness  or  of  disobedience  to  Bishops,  but  of 
^-scntpolosity  in  carrying  out  the  law  and  yielding  a  too  thorough 
""■lioKe  to  the  Bishops : — 


■  Hen  ud  eliewben  I  oopr  tlw  oapitala  and  Itallca  of  tbe  odghiaL  _^ 
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In  this  debate  the  Bisbop  of  Korwicb  said  :— 

The  "Si^t  B«T.  prelate  (Phdllpotts)  hu  said  Uiat  ve  are  onder  a  Btnn- 
gent  TOW  to  obej  the  rubrica.  We  none  of  ub  are  under  such  stringeat 
vow ;  for  we  never  can  obey  all.  If  we  are  told  of  a  stringent  obligation 
to  obey  the  mbrics,  we  most  obey  alL  Who  has  a  right  to  say,  '  That 
part  I  will  admits  and  that  part  I  will  dispense  with  t '  W«  most  have  the 
whole  rubric,  aiul  nothing  but  the  rubric    That  cannot  be. 

Biebop  Blomfiflld  protested  against  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
said  the  clergy  were  bound  to  obej  *  those  parts  which  we  can  ob^.* 
The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  however,  retorted  with  effect : — 

There  are  parts  of  tlie  mbrice  which  we  can  obey  and  da  bot.  '  13)18 
part,'  it  is  said, '  I  adhere  to,  and  that  part  I  do  not.'  We  have  no  ri^t  to 
make  such  a  choice,  and  ob^  ceri;ain  parts  and  not  others. 

It  having  been  found  impracticable  to  alter  the  law  by  oossti- 
tntional  means,  recourse  baa  been  bad  to  the  courts  of  law,  and 
negatives  have  thus  been  *  read  into '  some  of  the  unpopular  affirma- 
tive injunctions  of  the  Rubrics.  In  this  ingenious  way  the  party 
which  thirty  years  ago  was  persecuted  for  being  too  rigidly  law- 
abiding,  now  finds  itself  exposed  to  imprisonment  and  temporal  niia 
for  the  crime  of  '  lawlessness.'  It  reminds  one  of  the  old  punishment 
of  witches  in  Scotland.  The  reputed  witch  was  filing  into  deep  water 
to  test  bet  innooeQce.  If  she  went  to  the  bottom  and  was  drowned, 
she  was  declared  not  guilty.  If  she  floated  on  the  sur&ce,  she  was 
taken  out  and  burnt. 

I  must  now  give  some  extracts  from  leading  articles  in  the 
'  Times,'  to  show  Uie  state  of  popular  feeling  on  the  sut^ect  of  Tiac- 
tarianism  &om  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago.  And  I  choose  the 
*  Times,'  because,  outrageous  ae  its  language  will  now  seem,  it  wag 
really  the  most  moderate  anti-Tractarian  organ  in  the  secular  pres, 
and  had  for  some  time  ably  and  gallantly  defended  the  Oxford 
movement.  The  two  Bishops  who  excited  the  wruth  of  the  '  Times  * 
were  Bishop  Blom£eld  of  London  and  Bishop  Phillpotts  of  Exeter ; 
and  their  guilt  consisted  in  having  recommended  their  clergy  to 
preach  in  the  surplice  and  have  an  offertory  every  Sunday,  Fox  this 
heinous  ofifence  the  two  prelates  in  question  w^«  pelted,  day  by  day, 
and  week  after  week,  with  language  of  which  the  following  extracts 
will  furoish  a  fair  average  specimen  :— 

Would  any  man  belisTe — any  reasonable  man — that  after  distracting  his 
diooase,  haniadng  Uie  clergy,  and  provoking  the  laity  to  an  oppoeitiotk 
unpracedanted  in  the  annala  c^  our  Church  by  his  own  wilful  and  ni^ustifi- 
abfe  measures,  he  can  turn  round  in  his  place  in  Parliament  and  ask  what 
it  all  means  }  The  whole  kingdom  can  answer  yon,  my  Lord  Bishop.  Ymr 
and  wide,  and  on  all  sides,  the  rumoors  of  your  doings  in  Exeter  have 
been  circulated;  and  although  your  Lordship  'has  no  time  for  the  news- 
ptqiera,'  it  is  not  so  with  alL  Tba  studies  and  the  labours  which  consume 
your  valuable  hours,  and  hinder  yon  from  being  acqutunt«d  with  the  topica 
of  the  day,  are  fortunately  unknown  to  the  ma^ori^.  .  .  .  Let  things 
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Temain  as  tbey  are.  Le«  tfae  serrioe  of  the  Church  of  Engluid  be  adminia- 
tend  as  it  has  been  siiioa  the  days  of  onr  great-grand&thers.  We  -waot 
no  eDBCtmmta  to  change  or  reform  what  is  in  itself  complete  and  sofii- 

Tbe  ritna)  '■  of  our  gTeat-graiidfatherB ' — that  is,  the  great-grand- 
Iktbers  of  1 845 — < complete  and  sufficient'!  I  wonder  where  the 
Church  of  England  would  be  now  if  the  <Timea '  had  had'  its  way, 
and  the  *  complete  and  sufficient '  style  of  worship  of  the  '  great- 
gnDd&tbers '  were  still  in  vogue.  The  Liberation  Society  would 
certainly  have  had  no  raUon  d'Hre,  for  there  would  be  no  EstabUsbed 
Church — perhaps  no  Church  at  all^to  destroy. 

The  '  Times '  resumed  ita  theme  in  another  leader : — 

'  What  is  all  ttiia  about  t '  says  the  Eight  Ear.  Prelate  (Phillpotto), 
in  reply  to  Lord  Fortescne  in  the  Upper  Hooae  of  Parliament  last  Thors- 
day  night;  and  the  inquiry  was  received  with  general  laughter.  Why,- 
tba  'about'  is  this — and  a  singular  about  it  is — that  two  Bishops 
tmt  of  twen^-nx  have,  in  what  they  call  pastoral  letters  to  th^  clergy, 
orduned  a  di£ferent  mode  of  performing  the  Divine  Service  of  the  Church 
finm  that  to  which  the  people  of  England,  for  whose  nse  the  liturgy  waa 
compiled,  had  beat  immemorially  aocnstomed.  .  .  ,  Why  cannot  the 
baffled  prelate  quietly  '  give  in,'  and  if  possible  let  the  mischief  which  him- 
telf  utd  his  poor  infatuated  cleigy  have  occasioned  be  foi^tten  1  But  if 
both  the  Bishops  stend  firm  to  what  they  have  called  their  convictions,  they 
ought  to  retire  from  the  bench ;  and  if  they  are  consdentious  men  th^ 
will  rdire.  The  Church  of  England  was  not  made  for  ihem,  but  for  the 
people  of  England ;  and  the  people  of  England — God,  we  are  sure,  blesses 
Ihuo  in  the  efibrt — will  have  the  Sacred  Service  of  the  Church  as  their 
area  and  grandsiree  had  it.  Should  the  prelates  in  question  still  adhere  to 
tbdr  VKm,  we  shall  show  farther  reasons  for  removuig  them. 

And  all  for  recommendiDg  a  weekly  offertory  and  the  use  of  the 
rarpUce  in  tfae  pulpit  1  In  another  article  the  *  Times '  asked,  in  a 
fit  of  sorrowful  indigDation  :— 

Is  our  Chorch  still  to  flonrisb,  the  pride  and  strmcUi  of  our  land ;  or 
ue  hw  omgregatione  to  be  dispcned,  her  temples  to  become  dilapidated, 
Im  nrrices  to  be  deserted,  her  friends  to  be  ali^iated  and  disgnBt«d,  frna 
tha  parrase  and  wanton  intmsion  of  ceremonies  and  obeervanoes  ^riudi, 
JiiplBaaing  as  tiiey  are  to  the  people,  answer  no  one  oorreaponding  end, 
ud  are  carrying  division  and  destmction  into  the  veiy  bosom  of  onr 
Cbinrfil 

'  Fuit  Ilium  et  ingenB  gloria  Teucrorum.'  '  The  sacred  service  of 
the  sires  and  grandsires '  ia  happily  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  three- 
decker  is  rapidly  becraoing  a  tr^tioD ;  and  so  also  are  the  cosy 
square  pews,  and  Tate  and  Brady,  and  the  parson-and-clerk  duet,  and 
tbe  fllovrailiness  which  was  called  *  simplicity,'  and  the  infrequent 
Berviceg  and  mouldy  mildewed  walls,  and  all  the  other  cooetituents 
"^  *  the  sacred  service '  which  the  '  sires  and  grandsires '  loved. 
Bfeii  the  black  gown,againBt  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  up 
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any  special  antipathy,  will  soon  be  as  antiqaated  as  frills  and  peri- 
wigs. If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  did  the  ecolesiaBtica]  leaden 
for  the  '  Times '  thirty-five  years  ago  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living  and  still  in  the  same  mind,  with  what  feelings  must  they 
r^ard  the  revolution  that  has  borne  them  onward  like  fossils  from 
a  bygone  era !  One  at  least  of  them  was  evidently  alive  and  uncon- 
verted as  late  as  February  in  this  year.  Long  had  he  endured  his 
grief  in  silence ;  but  Dean  Church's  plea  for  tolerating  the  Bitualists 
was  more  than  he  could  bear :  and  in  a  leading  article  in  tbe  *  Times  * 
of  February  10  he  gave  vent  to  the  pent-up  musings  of  years.  There 
was  still,  he  thought,  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  surpUce,  and  not 
in  the  pulpit  only,  but  in  aU  ministrations.  Here  is  our  Bip  van 
Winkle's  diagnosis  of  the  ecclesiaetical  situation : — 

"What  is  it  that  now  divides  the  popnlation  of  this  island  into  two 
camps,  with  an  almost  impasaable  gmf  between  tbemi  It  is  not  tbe 
chasnble,  or  the  mixed  chalice,  or  incense,  or  any  of  the  points  at  issae  in 
the  '  Bitoalist '  controverBy.  It  is  the  surplice,  and  whatever  goes  with  it 
in  the  shape  of  fomiB  and  liturgies.  If  people  are  to  do  what  they  please, 
retaining  the  name  of  Church  people,  then  for  a  fbw  thousands  who  would 
wish  to  see  the  celebrant  in  the  erasable,  there  are  a  few  milliouB  who 
would  rather  see  him  in  his  everyday  attire.  Supposing  this  policy  tX 
toleration  defined,  formulated,  and  enacted,  for  one  miUlon  who  might 
endcre  the  chasuble,  five  millions  would  request  their  minister  to  discard 
ths  rag  of  Fopery.  As  a  matter  of  taste,  they  would  be  justified  in  so 
doinff,  for  the  surplice  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  a  building  and  style  <^ 
woruup  as  near  as  may  be  to  that  of  Dissenters. 

And  then  the  writer  gives  bis  own  idea  of  the  kind  of  worahip 
beet  calculated  to  win  tbe  masses : — 

After  a  hymn,  given  out  by  the  minister  in  a  black  gown,  a  Bcriptnitt- 
reader  rises  in  liis  everyday  coat  and  reads  a  selection  from  the  Fmyer- 
book,  with  a  short  lesson,  and  with  the  relief  of  several  more  hymns.  CQw 
minister  ascends  the  pnlpit,  offers  a  long  extempore  prayer,  and  then  talks 
to  the  people  very  pleasantly  for  half  an  hour.  He  is  full  of  anecdote  from 
religions  journals  and  biographies,  from  his  own  personal  experiences,  and 
his  coDversatioiis  with  his  flock.  He  alludes  to  departed  members  of  it  as 
sainte  in  glory,  and  recalls  their  favourite  text  and  utterances.  All  this  ia 
chanuing  to  small  shopkeepers,  humble  citizens,  cooks,  and  housemaida. 
They  will  come  from  any  distanoe,  and  even  deeert  t^eir  Bethels,  Zions,  and 
Ebeoezers,  for  the  preacher. 

In  these  words  we  seem,  like  Egyptian  To  of  old,  to  hear  a  voice 
behind — the  voice  of  our  own  degeneracy  and  exile  from  a  higher 
6tat« — pursuing  ua  in  our  retributive  wanderings ;  a  hum  upon  tbe 
air,  a  depressing,  mysterious,  dreamy  Bound,  as  from  a  distant 
shore ; — 

vitit  ii  Kifp6ir\aVT0C  iro^il  S6va£ 
ixirttt  InryHoray  vofioy. 

Bat  the  *  Times,'  as  I  have  said,  was  moderate  in  ocnnpuison  with 
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Eome  otber  papers.  The  'Standard,'  for  example,  declared:  'There 
is  not  a  particle  of  true  intellectual  vigour,  or  manhood,  or  candour, 
in  his  (Newman's)  whole  sect.'  This  was  in  the  year  1841 ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  *  Times '  wrote  of  the  Tractarians  as  follows : — 

No  man,  however  widely  differing  from  them,  can  open  any  of  their 
pablicfttionH  without  perceiving  that  they  write  with  learning,  aUlity,  for- 
bearance, and  courtesy  of  language  towards  their  adversariee.  No  man 
can  know  anything  of  their  Hvea  without  being  aware  that  they  act  con- 
sistently with  their  prolessiong. 

In  &ct,  the  '  Times '  contiuued  to  defend  them  gallantly  down  to 
1 844,  And  then  it  was  the  weekly  oEfertory  that  turned  it  against 
them.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  on  that  subject  the  <  Times '  seems  to 
me  to  have  had  the  beet  of  the  argimient.  The  Tractarian  movement 
— ^like  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  laovementB — had  its  'fads '  and 
puerilities.  It  elevated  the  weekly  offertory  into  a  kind  of  sacrament. 
'For  himself,'  said  Bishop  Blomfield  to  a  deputation  on  this  subject, 
*  be  at  once  declared  that  he  would  not  preach  in  any  church  in  his 
diocese  where  the  ceremony  regarding  the  offertory  was  not  olwerved.' 
This  seems  to  me  as  extravagant  as  the  Biahop  of  fiochester's  declared 
intention  to  'isolate,'  by  not  officiating  in,  churches  where  there 
happens  to  be  ritual  of  which  he  does  not  approve.  The  line  the 
'IHrnes*  took  was  that  the  offertory  was  an  adjunct  to  the  celebration 
of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  that  the  weekly  revival  of  the  one  ough1>' 
to  involve  the  weekly  revival  of  the  other. 

If  t}ie  Bishop  of  Loudon  [it  said]  chooses  to  hold  to  the  decision  of  an- 
^oi^,  he  most  first  restore  weekly  communion,  and  then  the  weekly 
o^rtory  is  sure  to  come.  .  ,  .  Let  the  clergy,  eepecially  the  younger  ones, 
lememb^  that  as  words  are  the  signs  of  ideas,  so  forms  and  ceremonies  are 
but  ilte  outward  expressions  and  features  of  a  vast  spiritual  soul.  The 
church  revivers  may  be  right  or  they  may  be  wrong  in  wishing  to  get  back 
the  dd  system ;  but  if  we  were  their  enemies,  we  conld  not  recommend 
Qiem  a  more  pernicious  course  than  that  whidi  some  are  pnrsuiug.  To 
iutrodnce  bit«  and  fragments — and  under  present  circumstances  the  weekly 
offertory,  without  communion,  is  but  a  contemptible  scrap — of  an  ancient 
BfRtem,  without  first  having  saturated  themselves  and  their  flocks  with  a 
'  primitive '  lii^  and  doctrine,  is  a  puerility. 

This  seems  to  me  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine,  and  the  '  Times ' 
vould  have  done  good  service  if  it  had  continued  to  write  in  this  style 
of  calm  and  judicious  criticism.  But  it  yielded  at  last  to  the  current, 
and  denounced  the  Tractarians  in  the  style  of  which  I  have  given 
suSScient  samples. 

And  what  were  the  Bishops  doing  meanwhile  ?  Their  successors 
extol  the  ability,  the  learning,  the  piety,  the  honesty  and  sobriety  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  Bat  how  did  that  move- 
ment seem  to  the  Bishops  who  had  to  deal  with  it  ?  A  few  excerpts 
from  their  charges  will  answer  the  question.'   '  Let  us  diligently  search 
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the  well  of  life,'  said  one,  '  and  not  run  after  the  etinkiDg  puddles  of 
tradition,  devised  by  men'a  imaginatioQ.'  *  It  is  a  subject  of  deep 
coacem,'  said  another,  <  that  any  of  our  body  Rhould  prepare  men  di. 
anient  feelings  for  a  return  to  the  Soman  Mass-book.'  '  Already,' 
said  a  third,  *  are  the  foundations  of  apostasy  laid.  Antichrist  is  i^ 
the  door.  I  am  fiiU  of  fear ;  everything  is  at  stake ;  there  seems  to 
be  something  judicial  in  the  rapid  spread  of  these  opinions.'  '  Oar 
glory  is  in  jeopardy,'  cries  a  fourth.  '  Tractarianism  is  the  master- 
piece  of  Satan,'  says  a  fifth.  But  space  would  fail  me  if  I  were  to 
quote  in  detail.  Let  it,  then,  suffice  to  say  that  the  leading  Trao- 
tarians  were  denounced  as '  superstitious,' '  z^ilots,' '  mystical,' '  malig- 
nants,' '  Oxford  heretics,' '  Jesuits  in  disguise,'  *  tamperers  with  PopiA 
idolatry,' '  agents  of  Satan,*  *  a  synt^ogue  of  Satan,' '  snakes  in  the 
grass,'  men  who  were  '  walking  about  our  beloved  Church,  polluting 
the  sacred  edifice  and  leaving  their  slime  about  her  altaie,'  '  mis- 
creants, whose  heads  may  God  crush.' 

Some  of  the  Bishops  of  our  own  day  have  said  severe  things 
against  Bitualists,  but  nothing  like  this.  And  now  the  malignMl 
Traotarian  party  is  praised  for  its  moderation  and  good  sense !  Surely 
here,  then,  we  have  a  warning  to  deal  forbearingly  and  patiently  with 
tiie  troubles  which  now  beset  us.  They  are,  after  all,  but  summer 
breezes  compared  with  the  rude  hurricane  of  a  generation  ago. 
Judged  in  the  light  of  history,  who  were  right  in  that  controversy  ? 
who  were  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  The  Bishope,  the  press,  the  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  saw  in  a  surplice  a  symbol  of 
Popery,  and  detected  in  chanted  psalms  the  incantations  of  the 
Babylonish  harlot  ?  or  the  small  flock  of  despised  and  maligned  Trao- 
tarjans,  who,  regardless  of  themselves,  '  cast  their  bread  upon  the 
vaters,'  in  the  sure  confidence  that  they  or  their  succesaors  would  '  find 
it  after  many  days '  ? 

The  wrongs  of  the  Tractarians  were  avenged  in  1875,  when  the 
two  Archbishops  and  their  suffragans — all  bnt  two— issued  a  Pastoral, 
of  which  the  opening  paragraph  declared  as  follows : — 

We  acknowledge  humbly  and  thankfully  the  merdee  vonchsafed  by 
Almigh^  Qod  to  the  Church  of  Eagland.  By  His  blessings  on  the  laboors 
of  the  clergy  and  lait^  our  Church  has  of  late  been  enabled  in  a  marvellous 
manner  to  promote  Hia  gloiy,  nnd  to  advance  Hth  kingdom  both  at  home 
and  alvoad.  If  we  judge  by  external  signs — the  churches  built,  restored, 
and  endowed,  during  the  last  forty  years ;  the  new  parishes  formed  in  that 
time,  especially  in  our  great  towns  and  cities;  the  vast  sums  of  money 
Toluntanly  contributed  for  the  promotion  of  religious  education ;  the 
extfflision  of  the  Church  in  the  Colonies  and  in  foreign  countries,  including 
the  foundation  <^  more  than  fifty  new  Sees ;  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes  who,  by  prayers  and  labours,  asEdst  in  the 
work  of  converting  souls  to  Christ,— all  bear  witness  to  ^  seal  and  earn* 
estnesa  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English  Church. 

The  Bishops  have  here  given  a  precise  date — the  period  of  forty 
years  previous  to  1 87  5— £»  this  remarkable  development  (tf  Church  life. 
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l%a£  period  embraces  eza«Uy  tbe  rise  of  the  Traotarian  movement 
sad.  its  gradnal  abeoiption  into  the  BitoallBtic.  What  is  the  inference  ? 
That  if  the  Bishops  of  a  generation  back  had  been  obeyed,  the  e£Bo- 
rescence  and  fimitage,  wMch  their  successors  so  thankfully  acknow- 
ledge, would  never  have  been.  Is  it  not  a  melancholy  &ct,  that 
almost  every  religious  movement  which  has  contributed  to  the  sta- 
bilify  and  welfEUv  of  the  Church  of  England  baa  had  to  fight  its  way 
to  victory  against  the  combined  opposition  of  tbe  Episcopate,  tbe 
{neSB,  and  the  prejudiced  ignorance  of  edncated  society?  I  do  not 
fb^t  the  difficulUee  of  a  bishop's  poaition.  He  has  doubtlesB  to  take 
many  things  into  consideration,  of  which  irresponsible  persons  are  apt 
to  nndenate  tbe  difficulties.  I  have  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  that  is  censurable  in  the 
Bitualistic  movement.  That  is  generally  the  characteristic  of  any 
movement  which  is  energetic  and  enthusiastic.  It  is  sure  to  make 
*  proud  Hesb,'  to  quote  an  expressive  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  '  a 
sign  of  ungovemed  effort,  and  of  life  indeed,  bat  of  somewhat  crude 
sod  disordered  life.' '  It  was  so  with  the  Tractarian  movement ;  it 
nude  much  '  proud  flesh,'  and  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  the  day  could  see  nothing  but  the  '  proud  flesh.'  They  denounced 
it,  accordingly,  as  a  mass  of  pntrid  matter  which  ought  to  be  got  rid 
of  as  speedily  as  possible. 

The  '  proud  flesh '  of  the  Tractarian  movement  sloughed  off  in  due 
time,  and  all  that  was  noble  and  good  in  it — which  surely  was  the 
larger  part — has  been  assimilated  into  the  life  and  system  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  pity  it  shoidd  have  to  be  added,  in  spite  of  the  Bishopfi, 
aad  after  cruel  losses  inflicted  by  their  lack  of  sympathy  and  want  of 
statesmanship.  The  *  proud  flesh'  of  the  Ritualistic  movement  will 
also  drop  as  persecution  ceases,  and  the  Bishops  of  the  next  generation 
will  do  it  that  justice  which  the  Bishops  of  this  have  done  to  the 
nmch  calmnniated  Oxford  movement.  The  Bishops  sometimes  com- 
I^ain  of  the  small  influence  which  they  are  able  to  exercise.  But  the 
way  to  gain  influence  is  not  by  offering  an  uncompromising  opposi- 
tion to  religious  movements  while  they  are  unpopular,  and  singing 
their  praises  in  the  hour  of  their  triumph.  Thus  were  the  energy 
and  devotion  of  Wesleyanism  lost  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
last  century.  Thus  did  she  lose  in  the  last  generation  the  splendid 
terrices  of  John  Henry  Newman  and  some  of  the  brightest  intellects 
of  the  Oxford  movement.  Who  that  has  read  can  ever  forget  tbe 
pathos  of  tbe  great  Tractarian  leader's  valedictory  address  to  the 
ungrateful  Church  which  knew  not  how  to  use  bis  loyal  service : — 

0  mj  mother,  whence  is  this  onto  thee  that  thoa  hast  good  things 
ponred  upon  tiiee  and  canst  not  keep  them,  and  barest  cliildroii  yet  dareat 
not  own  themt  Why  hast  thou  not  the  sldll  to  use  their  services,  nor  tilie 
heart  to  rejoice  in  their  love  1  How  is  it  that  whatever  is  generous  in 
pntpose  and  t«nder  or  deep  in  devotion,  thy  flower  and  thy  promise^  &Us 
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from  th<r  bosom  and  finds  oo  home  within  thine  arms  I  Who  h&tb  put 
this  note  npon  thee,  to  have  '  a  miscan^ing  womb  and  drf  breasts,'  to  be 
strange  to  thine  own  flesh  and  thine  ejes  cruel  towards  th;  little  oaeal 
Thine  own  oSapring,  the  &uit  of  th;  womb,  who  love  thee  and  wonld  t<»l 
for  thee,  thou  dost  gaze  upon  witilt  fear,  as  though  a  portent,  or  thou  dost 
loathe  as  an  offence ;  at  beat  thou  dost  bnt  endure,  as  if  they  bad  no  claim 
but  on  thy  patience,  self-possession  and  vigilance,  to  be  rid  of  them  as  easUy 
as  thou  mayeet.  Thou  makeet  them  '  stand  all  the  day  idle,'  as  the  very 
condition  of  thy  bearing  with  them ;  or  thou  biddeat  them  be  gone  wbero 
they  will  be  more  welcome ;  or  thou  sellest  them  for  nought  to  the  stranger 
that  passes  by.    And  what  wilt  thou  do  in  the  end  thereof  1 

Still  more  recently  the  late  Mr.  Bobertson,  uf  Brighton,  made 
the  same  complaint.  *I  wish  to  G-od,*  he  said,  'we  had. a  little 
soldier's  spirit  in  our  Cburcb  1  .  .  .  But  no  1  the  Church  of  England  will 
endure  no  chivalry,  no  datSi,  no  effervescing  enthusiasm.  She  cannot 
turn  it  to  account  as  Borne  turns  that  of  her  Loyolaa  and  Xaviers.* 
Happily  this  is  less  true  now  than  it  was  even  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago.  Still,  however,  the  party  which  hounded  Dr.  Ifewman  out  of 
the  Church  of  England  are  still  banded  together  to  drive  the  whole 
of  the  Bitualistic  party  after  him.  If  they  had  been  able,  forty  years 
ago,  to  have  got  a  Public  Worship  Begulation  Act,  it  would  not  have 
been  Dr.  Newman  only,  but  Eeble  ^bo,  and  Pusey,  and  the  High 
Church  party  bodily,  that  they  would  have  cast  out  of  the  Church,  to 
her  grievous  loss  and  possible  ruin.  So  now  it  is  really  not  the 
Bitualiste  simply  that  the  Church  Association  wishes  to  expel  from  the 
EstabUshment,  but  the  whole  circle  of  doctrines  with  which  t^  High 
Church  party  are  historically  identified. 

At  this  moment  a  clergyman  of  exemplary  life  is  lying,  and  has 
1>een  lying  for  months,  in  an  ordinary  felon's  cell  in  Lancaster  jaiL 
I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  bat  those  who  know  him 
describe  him  as  a  man  of  unobtrusive  piety,  who  has  for  yeais 
laboured  with  rare  devotion  in  a  poor  pajish  in  Manchester.  The 
patron  of  the  living.  Sir  Percival  Heywood,  has  borne  public  testi- 
mony to  the  successful  work  of  Mr.  Oreen  among  his  parishioners. 
And  these  are  devoted  to  their  pastor.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
find  anywhere  a  more  united  parish.  Patron,  incumbent,  parishioners, 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  style  of  worship  which  they  find  most  edify- 
ing. Efficient  schools  and  other  good  works  fiourish  in  the  parish. 
And  all  this  is  now  stopped,  and  the  moving  spirit  in  it  all  shut  up 
in  prison,  to  gratify  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the  Church  Association. 

But  Mr.  Green  is  a  lawless  person,  we  are  told,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  law  should  be  npheld.  Now  this  objection,  however  honestly 
intended — of  which  I  have  no  doubt — is  nevertheless  hypocriticaL 
It  is  not  lawlessness  that  is  objected  to,  but  only  such  lawlessness  as 
offends  the  objector's  personal  prejudices.  If  this  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  all  round.  Bat 
what  do  we  see  ?  It  is  notorious  that  the  law  is  broken  all  round, 
though  the  Ritualists  alone  are  imprisoned  for  its  transgression.  tSx. 
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Green  of  Miles  Platting  ie  in  prison  for  wearing  a  chasable.  But 
stoles  are  just  as  illegal  as  chasubles ;  and  the  clergy  all  wear  stoles. 
Moreover,  the  same  tribunal  whiob  condemned  the  use  of  the  cha- 
snble  enjoined  the  use  of  the  cope  on  all  bishops  and  cathedral 
dignitaries  on  certain  occasions.  The  majority  of  those  persons  have 
never  conformed  to  the  law  in  this  respect :  and  some  of  tbom^Dean 
Close,  for  one— have  publicly  declared  their  determination  never  to 
conform  to  it.  The  Bishop  of  Manchester  has  made  himself  excep- 
tionally conspicuous  as  a  denunciator  of  the  Ritualists.  Not  satisfied 
with  helping  the  Church  Association  to  put  Mr.  Green  in  prison, 
Vao  Bishop  publicly  accused  him  of  '  posing  as  a  martyr,'  and  settii^ 
an  example  of  bad  citizenship.  But  if  it  is  bad  citizenship  in  Mr. 
Green  to  wear  a  vestment  which  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  has  declared  ill^at,  what  is  it  in  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
to  discard  a  vestment  which  the  same  court  has  ruled  to  be  not  legal 
merely  but  obligatory  ?  When  the  Bishop  was  reminded  of  this  incon- 
dsten<7  some  time  ago,  he  replied,  that  he  would  wear  a  cope  when 
his  superior,  the  Archbishop  of  York  (who  also  disobeys  the  law), 
commanded  bim  to  wear  it.  Truly  a  fine  example  of  loyalty  to  law  I 
to  yield  obedience  imder  compulsion !  And  why  does  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester  send  Mr.  Green  to  prison,*  and  leave  Mr.  Knox  Little  at 
Urge  ?  N'ay,  why  has  his  Lordship  used  Ma  infiuence  to  prevent  Mr. 
Knox  Little  from  leaving  the  diocese  of  Manchester  ?  The  ritual 
of  Mr.  Oreen  and  of  Mr.  Knox  Little  are  the  same.  But  Mr. 
Green  is  comparatively  an  obscure  man,  and  ministers  to  a  poor  and 
an  obscure  flock.  Mr.  Knox  Little,  on  the  other  hand,  lives  in  the 
sye  of  the  world.  He  is  a  popular  preacher,and  has  a  wealthy  parish 
at  his  back.  His  imprisonment  would  make  a  sensation  all  over 
England.  Mr.  Knox  Little  and  his  ritual  are  therefore  left  alone, 
and  the  obscure  man  with  the  poor  congregation  is  lodged  in  jail. 
If  lawlessness  were  really  the  thing  objected  to,  the  lawlessness  of  a 
nan  like  Mr.  Knox  Little  is  sorely  much  more  mischievous  than  the 
lawlessness  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Green  of  Miles  Platting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  Ritualist  in  order  to  feel  indignant  at 
this  mode  of  distributing  justice  and  upholding  law.  Bat  wlut,  after 
all,  is  meant  by  '  lawlessness '  P  I  understand  by  the  expression  a 
temper  of  mind  which  sets  itself  deliberately  above  what  it  knows 
and  acknowledges  to  be  the  law.  The  law  prescribes,  for  example, 
daily  service  in  every  parish  where  there  is  no  reasonable  cause  to  the 
contrary ;  it  prescribes  services  on  certain  festivals ;  it  enjoins  the 
recital  of  the  Atbanasian  Greed  on  certain  occasions,  and  prescribes 
the  use  of  the  cope  for  certain  persons.  Ntunbers  of  the  clergy 
knowingly  and  wilfully  disobey  the  law  on  these  points.    Yet  I,  for 


*  The  Chnrdi  Aesodatlon  oonld  not  havs  proceeded  against  Hr.  Qreeu  without 
the  Bisbop's  Mootioa.  Hlstoiy  will  therefore  bold  Mm  responrible  for  Ur.  Qreen's 
impnMUUneiit  uid  luij  conseqnenoe*  that  may  follow.  Othei  Bishopo — the  Bish^ 
of  Oxford  and  tLe  Aichbishop  of  Cantorbmr,  tor  example— bare  refns«d  to  plaoe 
thcmselTci  at  Inatnuiieiitd  of  penecntion  In  the  hands  of  th«  Church  Assodatfon. 
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one,  Ehould  be  extremely  sony  to  see  them  imprieoned  or  otherwise 
punished  for  their  lawlessness.     But  lawlessness  it  nevertheless  is. 

The  Kitualists  are  not  lawless  in  this  sense.  In  disobeying  a 
particular  judgment  they  honestly  believe  that  they  are  obeying  tJie  law 
of  tlie  Church  and  of  the  land ;  and  they  have  good  ezcuae  for  this 
belief.  Without  going  into  particulars,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
that  the  balance  of  legal  and  other  authority  is  on  their  side.  The 
Kubric  which  some  of  them  are  imprisoned  for  violating  prescribes 
the  use  of  such  vestments  as  were  legally  in  use  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.  To  ordinary  understandings  the  only  questioD  here 
is  an  historical  one — namely,  what  vestments  were  in  use  in  that 
year  ?  And  this  was  the  traditional  as  well  as  oommoD^eense  intep- 
pretatioD  of  the  Bulnno  down  to  about  ten  years  ago.  The  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  declared  in  1857  'that  the  same 
dresses  and  the  same  utensils  or  articles  which  were  used  under  the 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  may  still  be  used.'  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  decision^  by  asserting  that  the 
question  of  vestments  for  the  clergy  was  not  before  the  court.  But 
anybody  who  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  pleadings  will  see 
that  the  whole  question  was  raised,  though  the  particular  qaeatiooB 
in  dispute  were  sltar  vestments  and  crosses.  The  Advertisemettts  of 
Elizabeth  were  in  that  trial  appealed  to  against  altar  vestmente,  and 
their  Lordships  ruled  them  to  be  irrelevant.  Xay,  more ;  the  last 
authoritative  decision  on  this  subject  (the  Bidsdale  Judgment  in 
1878)  says  explicitly  that,  *  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships,  if  tlie 
only  law  as  to  the  vesture  of  tlie  clergy  is  to  be  found  in  Uie  Oma-: 
ments  Rubric,  the  use  of  the  vestments  of  the  First  Edwardian  Prayef 
Book  is  not  merely  sanctioned,  it  is  enjoined.'  In  order,  however, 
to  get  rid  of  this  inference,  their  Lordships  felt  themselves  'bound  to 
read  into'  the  Ornaments  Rubric  certain  Advertisements  which  were 
published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  date  of  the  Rubric 
itself,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parliament,  being  1662. 
Now,  of  these  Advertisements  it  may  be  said  with  truth — (i)  tJbat 
there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever  had  the  force  of  law ;  (2)  that  th^ 
iano  way  condemn  the  use  of  the  disputed  vestments;  (3)  that,  in 
any  case,  they  could  not  repeal  a  clear  law  made  a  hundred  years 
later ;  (4)  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense  or  degree  binding  on  the 
clergy  of  the  present  day,  who,  indeed,  are  not  obliged  even  to  have 
ever  heard  of  them.  It  ssems  monstrous,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  clergy  should  be  liable  to  imprieonment  and  ruin  for  not '  read- 
ing into '  the  Prayer  Book  a  document  which  is  assumed  to  contradict 
(though  it  does  not)  its  plain  meaning,  and  of  which,  in  any  case, 
the  clergy  are  not  bound  to  know  anything  at  all. 

Surely  it  is  obvious  that  disobedience  to  an  extremely  doubtful 
interpretation — to  speak  moderately- — of  a  very  plain  law  is  'lawless- 
ness '  of  a  very  difierent  character  from  disobedience  to  an  acknow- 
ledged law.  Yet  it  has  been  punished  as  if  it  were  the  more  heinous 
of  the  two. 
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The  simple  truth  is  that,  if  people  would  00I7  get  rid  of  their 
imreasoiiiiig  prejudices,  and  apply  their  common  sense  to  theconsida- 
nitioQ  of  the  qoeatioD,  they  would  see  that  the  general  movement 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  BitualiBm  jb  a  logical  development  of  the 
Oxfixd  movemenL  The  question  then  in  dispute  was  the  surplice. 
That  Testment  served  ^t  the  time  to  distinguish  sufficiently  the  offi- 
ciating cle^7  from  the  laity.  It  does  not  do  so  now  when  surpliced 
choirs  are  so  common.  Stolea  are  as  illegal  as  chasubles,  and  the 
hood  is  merely  a  secular  badge  of  an  academic  degree.  Surely  it  is 
fib  that  the  officiating  clergyman,  at  least  in  celebrating  the  Euchi^ 
list,  should  wear  a  dress  which  serves  to  distinguieh  him  from  the  lay 
members  of  his  choir.  That  is  one  reason.  Another  is  the  natural 
desire  to  maintain  a  visible  connection  with  the  English  Church 
before  the  Beformation.  The  condemned  vestments  certainly  go  a 
long  way  back  in  the  history  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  of 
Christian  England  in  particular,  and  to  ccMidenm  them  as  Popish  is 
to  give  Popery  an  enormous  controversial  advantage.  As  to  their 
being  symbolical  of  erroneous  doctrine,  that  was  precisely  the  accusar. 
tion  against  the  surplice ;  and  now  as  then  the  accusation  will  fall  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  the  vestments  are  authoritatively  sanctioned. 
The  same  thing  was  said  of  the  eastward  position  before  it  was  de- 
clared legal ;  but  who  now  hears  a  word  about  it  ?  I  venture  to  say 
that,  if  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  were  to  declare  publicly  that  they 
would  tolerate  the  condemned  ritual  under  certain  reasoof^le  limita.> 
tions,  though  there  might  be  a  transient  scream  of  opposition  from  a 
small  party,  the  great  mass  of  the  laity  would  quietly  acquiesce,  and 
peace  would  be  restored  in  the  Church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  mat- 
teta  are  allowed  to  run  their  course,  the  Church,  as  an  Eatabliahment, 
will  probably  not  long  survive.  A  rapidly  increasing  party  is  risiDg 
vithin  her  own  bosom  which  will  certainly  have  either  toleration  or 
disestablishment.  The  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
is  greater  with  the  public  at  large  than  that  of  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors since  the  Reformation.  Let  him  say  that  there  is  room 
and  use  for  the  Eitualists  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  he  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  how  general  will  be 
the  acquiescence  in  his  policy.  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  lay  memorialists  who  lately  addressed  him  in  favour 
of  a  policy  of  intolerance  will  come  round  to  his  view.  The  experi- 
ment surely  is  worth  trying. 

Malcolu  MacColl. 
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Br  THE  AiTTHOB  or  *  Cohsolitions.* 


I  KNOW  a  man  who  has  heea  laughed  at,  off  and  od,  these  thirty 
yeare  for  the  one  act  of  hie  life  that  be  has  never  regretted.  If 
you  want  a  true  story,  I  can  tell  you  his. 

Thirty  years  ^o  Nice  was  less  like  Paris  than  now,  hut  gay/%w 
were  held  at  a  certain  villa,  and  my  hero  had  been  at  one  of  them. 
Something  in  Ariadne's  eyes  emholdened  him  to  spend  the  night  in 
treBpaadng  is  villa  gardens  whence  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
window  he  thought  was  hers ;  and  hy  the  time  the  sun  had  risen,  bia 
oonrage  had  risen  too,  to  the  level  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  It  wasn't 
easy  to  see  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  large  family  alone,  and  he  had  a 
not  unnatural  dread  of  having  his  romance  epoilt  by  some  prosaic  in- 
terruption, or  turned  into  an  undying  jest  by  the  mischief  of  an  etifaTU 
terrible.  In  a  letter  at  least  no  sentence  risked  being  cut  short  in 
an  unfinished  caress.  So  he  wrote,  but  waited  self-denyingly  till 
nine  o'clock  to  send  his  messenger  with  the  note,  lest  Ariadne  should 
Bfeill  be  sleeping  after  that  intoxicating  waltz. 

The  messenger  was  long,  returning.  A  whole  long  hour  and 
minutes  over.  Arnold  did  not  know  that  a  mortal  hour  could  be  so 
long.  Would  she  be  angry  with  his  presmnption  ?  He  could  not 
help  writing  some  of  the  passionate  love  he  fdt ;  if — oh  term  I — ^if 
she  did  not  care  for  him,  would  she  not  resent,  would  she  not  have  a 
right  to  resent,  Me  daring  to  love  her  so  passionately  without  her 
leave  ?  But  then,  too,  surely  she  was  not  one  to  give  her  love  un- 
asked ;  he  must  win  her  by  patient,  passionate  love  and  pleading. 
How  should  she  care  for  him  P  what  was  there  in  him  for  her  to  care 
fi)r  except  Ms  love  ?  had  he  let  his  love  plead  urgently  enough,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  his  despairing  longing  P  Had  he  said  too  little — 
not  enough  to  let  her  see  what  a  desert  his  life  must  be  if  she  oould 
not  give  a  gracious  hearing  to  his  suit  ?  Had  he  said  too  much  ? 
Though  life  would  be  desolate  without  her,  God  forbid  that  her  life 
should  be  spoilt  out  of  her  pure  compassion — she  should  choose  freely 
— he  shrank  with  horror  &om  the  tyranny  of  threatening :  Love  me 
or  I  cannot  live ;  but  bis  thought  in  writing  had  been  :  Darling,  love 
me ;  how  can  I  live,  darling,  without  your  love  ?  and  yet  for  her  sake 
he  could  not  wish  to  be  loved  for  pity.  The  wretdied  letter — he 
loved  her  so  well ;  but  how  was  she  to  guess  it  when  he  had  said 
nothing  that  he  wished,  when  what  be  bad  said  was  all  wrong  and 
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foolish,  and  seemed  now  to  mean  aTerythinf;  that  was  furttiest  from 
Mb  loving  thoughts  ? 

Sut  then,  again,  she  was  so  sweet  and  gentle,  every  word  and  deed 
found  charitable  interpretation  in  her  open  heart.  Surely  she  would 
tmderstand,  and  not  tiiink  ill  of  one  who  loved  her — she  who  under- 
stood people  so  easily  would  surely  understand  how  much.  But  then, 
why  had  she  sent  no  word  of  answer?  She  moat  know  how  he 
was  waiting  for  his  fete.  Was  it  possible  that  she  would  not  write  ? 
would  she  meet  him  without  writing  ?  would  she  neither  write  nor 
meet  him  ?  He  watched  the  minute  hand  go  round ;  his  hopes  died 
sixty  deaths — there  was  no  answer  still.  How  long  must  be  wait  P 
if  he  started  for  Villa  Franca  and  her  answer  came  ^ter  he  was  gone  ? 
if  he  started  too  late,  waiting  for  a  message,  and  she  was  gone  to 
meet  him  and  he  was  not  there  ?  What  cmelty  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  fete,  when  even  she  was  cmel  and  had  not  vouchsafed 
one  word  to  comfort  his  despair  P 

He  was  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hands  in  such  deep  despair,  that 
Luigi,  with  a  note,  had  knodced  twice — it  was  a  quarter  past  ten — 
bef<H«  Arnold  started  up  to  hid  him  enter.  He  had  a  long  story  to 
t«ll:  tbej  had  sent  him  from  the  villa  to  the  yacht — (she  wrote  in 
haste,  and  the  soft  pencil  lines  were  blurred — he  saw  nothing  bot 
'  Your  loving '  at  the  bottom) ; — the  yacht  was  anohored  out  at  sea, 
milord  and  the  young  lady  were  being  rowed  out  to  it  in  a  boat — (was 
lie  dreaming,  or  did  this  line  read  '  Yes,  yea,  yes '  P).  Q-iuseppe  said 
the  yacht  would  sail  long  before  a  rowboat  from  the  shore  could  reach 
her,  that  the  English  nulord  would  be  back  to-day  or  to-morrow,  and 
my  bosineBS  might  wait  so  long — (Arnold  had  neither  heard  nor  read ; 
he  could  not  raid  her  sacred  words  with  this  chattering  rascal's  eye 
opon  him ;  he  must  hear  the  story  and  let  him  go) — ^  And  then  La 
Gimella  heard  and  said — my  sister's  son  is  going  to  marry  his  daughter, 
and  they  are  all  clever  boatmen — he  was  to  take  fish  and  poultry  to 
the  yacht  before  she  started,  and  he  offered  to  do  my  business  for  me. 
Bat  I  am  most  discreet,  Signor' — (confound  youl) — 'and  said  that 
I  had  something  of  importance  to  deliver  to  the  cook,  who  is  my 
eondn's  brother-in-law ;  and  then  La  Gimella  took  me  in  his  boat, 
and  I  gave  the  Signorina  the  letter  as  I  passed  her ;  and  then  quite 
openly,  when  she  had  read  it,  she  called  me  to  her,  and  gave  me 
thanks,  and  the  sails  were  set  and  the  G-imella  shouted  for  me  to 
follow  to  the  boat ;  but  the  gracious  and  noble  young  lady  wrote  in 
pencil  hastily,  and  bade  me  give  this  to  my  master  and  say  they 
would  be  on  shore  again  at  night,  but  she  could  not  say  the  hour.' 

Arnold  swore  one  or  two  grateful  oaths  and  bade  the  messenger 
begone.  He  threw  himself  again  upon  the  scrap  of  paper  and  read : 
'  Dearest — ^I  have  no  time  to  think  how  to  say  Yes,  yes,  yes :  the  yacht 
is  ready  to  sail — if  I  oonld  answer  your  letter  as  it  deserves  I  As  we 
pus  Villa  Franca,  how  I  shall  long  to  be  with  you  there  I  No  more. 
AS^nal    I  am  called.    Your  loving — Ariadne.'    It  had  always  been 
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a  doubtful  queBtioD,  amongst  Lord  Moidait'e  friends,  wbethsr  he  had 
called  bis  yticbt  after  his  daughter,  or  his  daughter  after  his  yacht. 

Nothing  seems  so  incredible  as  the  supreme  happiness  one  has 
hardly  dared  to  hope  for,  because  one  hopes  with  such  a  desperate 
longing.  Arnold  felt  as  if  it  were  all  too  good  to  be  tnie,  till  be 
realiaed  that  twelve  hours  or  even  more  might  have  to  pass  before  hft 
could  see  her — eay  all  he  had  not  said,  and  learn  with  his  own  ears 
to  believe  that  bia  darling  wculd  be  gracious.  So  tremUe  between 
joy  and  pain  the  souls  in  purgatory  when  the  message  comes  for  Utem 
to  epter  Paisdise  to^nonrow.  Who  can  count  the  hours  of  the  day 
tliait  stands  between  us  and  heaven  ? 

One  tiling  at  leaat  he  might  do ;  and  hasting  as  if.  time  wore  short, 
still  in. his  rough  undress,  be  repaired  to  the  jeweller's  shop,  kq>t  by 
a  well-known  Boman  ezUe.  I  will  not  describe  the  ring  be  brought 
away  with  him,  for  bia  wife  wears  it  always  to  this  day  and  I  have 
never  seen  another  like  it ;  everyone  may  think  of  the  ring  with 
which  he  would  cbooee  to  celebrate  bis  golden  wedding :  the  ring 
itself  had  a  cham^leon-like  mutability,  and  few  who  luva  seen  it 
describe  it  the  same  way..  Arnold  k^  prayed  her  to  bring  Hia 
children  towards  Villa  Franoa  in  their  waUc,  and  then,  when  he  met 
them,  to  turn  away  into  the  olive  gardens,  while  the  little  one* 
gathered  narcissus  and  anempnes.  He  felt  aa  if  he  must  keep  trysb 
with  his  hopes  and  wear  out  the  hours  there. 

Had  her  spirit  been  there  before  him  ?  the  world  never  wore  sacb 
a  face  before..  He  walked  on  air ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  world's  brilliancy 
streamed  in  through  every  sense ;  not  his  eyes  alone,  but  every  eager 
Umb  felt  a  vision  of  the  glory  that  lit  up  the  bright  young  worid. 
Was  this  Italy  or  Hellas,  or  the  very  garden  of  the  gods  ?  Truly,,  be 
said,  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  gods,  and  I  by  her  love  have  left  the 
cold  world  behind.  He  had  not  slept ;  day  had  dawned  i^ton  ohil) 
anxiety ;  now,  as  he  stretched  his  limbs  out  in  the  generous  BUnligfat, 
he  smiled  aloud  and  reproached  the  scbool-books  for  never  having 
told  him  that  the  waters  of  Lethe  were  so  warm.  He  bathed  in  the 
warm  air  and  marvelled,  as  eveiy  care  fell  from  him ;  what  bad  hap- 
pened to  tbe  glossy  carouba  tree  by  the  wayside  to  make  it  look  to 
him  like  the  glorified  spirit  of  a  tree  under  which  gods  might  rest  ? 
Something  of  a  leaden,  earthy  load  was  gone  from  bis  spirit  and  the 
joyous  nature  round ;  the  shadows  of  the  dark  foliage  bad  a  green 
radiance  which  the  dazzling  sky  could  not  extinguish. 

Was  the  sky  overhead  blue  or  white  ?  a  bend  in  the  road  let  tbe 
sea  come  near,  and  the  water  was  a  deep,  dazzling  blue,  but  all  the 
sky  was  ablaze  with  sunlight.  He  thought,  When  the  Elands  of  tbe 
Blest  want  a  constitution  and  a  drapeauy  I  will  be  their  king  and 
choose  this  tricolour — the  blue,  white,  and  green  of  the  heaven-bright 
south,  where  the  sea  is  as  pure  as  tbe  sky,  the  sky  invisible  like  tbe 
&r-darting  Sun-god,  and  the  brown  earth  veiled  in  a  flickering 
mantle  of  silvery  and  purple  green. 

Arnold's  swinging  walk  came  to  a  sudden  pause ;  just  off  the  road- 
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way,  foot>priDts  led  up  a  little  knoll  where  a  wliite  goat  was  grazing. 
He  threw  himaelf  upon  the  warm  ground,  dizzy  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing sense  of  rapture.  She  was  trying  to  read  Petrarch  yeaterday ; 
was  it  only  yesterday  he  had  translated  for  her  : 

The  sea  hath  not  ao  many  creatwes  'mid  its  waves, 

Nor  there  above  the  orbit  of  the  moon 

Did  ever  night  behold  aa  many  stars, 

The  coppice  Inarfoours  not  as  many  birds, 

Nor  field  bora  ever  grasHe  manifold 

Aa  an  tike  thodghtfl  that  crowd  my  beaxt — my  Lore ! 

And  he  had  read  this  yesterday,  when  he  knew  not  what  it  meant. 
Testerday's  Ailness  was  a  barren  hunger,  its  wisdom  unfeeling  igno> 
ranee ;  only  to-day  he  knew  and  was  overwhelmed  with  the  marvels 
of  his  knowledge.  '  0  Ariadne  I  Ariadne  I '  he  murmured  half  aloud : 
*  Petrarch  wrote  of  what  he  little  knew;  better  men  than  I  hav« 
thought  they  loved,  but  believe  me,  darling,  none  ever  loved  aa  I  dc^ 
for  you,  my  sweet,  were  then  unborn,  and  who  could  be  beloved  as 
yoa  are  ? '  A  lark  rose,  and  he  watched  it  circling  into  the  sunlii 
Uoe.  *  Vago  augeletto  che  cantando  vai,  t^  me,'  he  said,  *  is  it  not 
true  t^t  every  song  aixl  ^gb  of  birds  and  lovers  until  now  hui  been 
but  a  prophecy,  and  antitype  of  the  love  that  waits  on  Aiiadne  ? '  The 
bird  made  no  answer  save  with  the  trills  that  vanished  into  spac^ 
and  the  soft  silence  came  to  Arnold  like  assent,  aad  he  hid  fads  face 
with  love  and  shame.  '  0  Ariadne  I  Ariadne  I  what  have  I  done  to 
be  crowned  with  happiness  above  that  of  all  the  worthy  lovers  of 
old  time  ? ' 

Something  like  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye.  There  is  no  brighter 
light  beneath  the  heavens  than  the  twinkling  flashes  with  which  sea. 
and  sun  hold  converse ;  but  the  surpassing  brilliancy  of  that  bright- 
ness 18  only  known  to  the  few  who  have  felt  it  flash  upon  their  souls 
through  a  love-bom  tear.  Arnold  was  looking  out  to  sea,  and  he 
smiled  like  a  happy  child  at  the  forgiving  brightness.  And  again 
his  senses  rested  upon  the  melting  harmony  of  grey  and  green ;  the 
downy  olive  shimmered  in  the  sunlight,  and  its  silver  glitter  made 
tbe  calm  grey  stone-pines  show  green ;  while  close  by  the  wild  myrtle 
and  trailing  caper  and  the  overhanging  caiouba  with  its  bursting 
pods  bore  witness  that  flower  and  seed-time  had  their  turn  in 
Arcady. 

Arnold  was  half  ashamed  of  the  vehemence  of  his  passion.  He 
walked  on  more  soberly,  and  reflected  with  pleasure  that  be  had  the 
other  day  defended  Petrarch  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration  and 
unreality ;  people  bad  laughed  at  him,  taking  for  irony  the  grave 
earnestness  with  which  he  said  Laura's  lover  was  the  most  literally 
truthful  of  immortal  poets.  He  thought  the  discovery  was  creditable 
to  his  intelligence  in  that  former  state  of  existence  to  which  it  seemed 
to  belong,  and  in  virtue  of  it  he  would  try  to  import  into  his  new 
life  the  charitable  hope  and  difficult  belief  in  a  proportion  sum ;  all 
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and  everjtbing  that  bis  own  Ariudne  was  to  him  he  would  hope  and 
try  to  think  fair  ladies  heretofore  had  been  to  the  few  faithful  loveis 
who  had  worshipped  their  loves  as  he  would. 

But  at  all  events  there  was  no  one  in  the  world  like  her  to-day. 
Was  she  thinking  of  liirn  and  pitying  his  weary  exile  ?  The  world 
was  fair  because  she  graced  it ;  he  felt  as  if  her  absence  w(^re  putting 
out  the  light  and  glory.  He  wandered  along  the  solitary  promontory. 
Under  the  olive  trees  a  reBection  of  the  heavenly  tricolour  smiled  at 
him.  Starry  blue  anemones  and  white  naxciMUS  mingled  with  the 
scanty  grass ;  his  fancy  gathered  the  whole  enclosure  into  one  vast 
bouquet,  and  he  sighed  because  he  could  not  kneel  to  give  it  into 
her  hands.  Then  the  path  led  through  orange  trees  under  which  no 
wild  flowers  grew,  and  then  it  came  out  upon  something  like  an  open 
heath ;  the  ground  was  bare,  but  sea  flowers  grew  here  and  there 
among  the  stones.  The  sun  poured  down ;  he  felt  the  rays  fall  like 
dry,  welcome  rain.  It  was  the  year's  shortest  day,  and  he  thought, 
My  life's  winter  is  past  and  gone,  and  spring  iras  gone  before  it, 
and  our  love  can  know  no  autumn  of  decay ;  there  stretch  before 
us  long  years  of  midsummer  delight. 

The  beryl-coloured  ripples  of  the  tideless  sea  were  washing  the 
little  sandy  inlet  below  lum.  He  had  tried  to  keep  from  himsdf 
like  a  secret  the  IrrepreBsible  thought ;  he  said  to  himself,  I  wonder 
from  how  far  out  ships  see  the  lightiiouse  ?  he  thought,  From  the 
point  Ferrat  I  shall  see  the  yacht.  The  sun  shone  upon  her  saiU, 
and  the  light  wind  bore  her  smoothly  over  the  twinkling  blue.  He 
was  ready  to  upbraid  Ariadne  for  lettmg  the  sun  shine  when  he  was 
not  there  to  see  it ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  light  he  saw  was  a  long 
way  off.  The  yacht's  head  was  turned  out  to  sea.  Unreasonable  as 
it  was,  he  felt  a  chill  of  disappointment.  He  was  a  monster  of  un- 
reasonableness. Of  course  she  could  not  help  it ;  he  must  eoduie 
his  fate  like  a  man ;  it  was  hard,  but  he  wonld  endure  it  manfully, 
and  he  tried  to  fit  to  music  Hawes'  couplet: 

For  thonfh  the  days  be  never  so  long, 
At  last  iaa  belle  ringeth  to  evensong. 

Let  it  be  midsunomer  all  the  year  round  ;  but,  as  men  pray  against 
an  imagined  danger,  he  was  ready  to  pray  it  might  not  be  ^ways 
noon. 

He  thought  of  himself  as  a  state  prisoner,  with  a  long  term  of 
solitary  confinement  to  serve  out.  Clearly  the  only  escape  from  mad- 
ness and  despair  was  to  begin  seriously  with  some  earnest  thought. 
He  be^n  to  think  of  Ariadne,  and  as  he  thought  wild  waves  of 
longing  drowned  Ma  soul  again.  He  stretched  out  his  arms,  and  she 
was  not  there ;  the  flood  of  longing  left  him  stranded  on  the  bare, 
stony  ground.  He  felt  like  a  fish  stranded  by  the  tide  upon  a  barren 
shore ;  the  parched  earth  was  bare  and  desolate ;  of  what  use  were 
be  or  it?  'I  wish,'  he  murmured,  'Ariadne,  I  wish  there  were 
nothing  in  the  world  but  thy  deamess,  and  whatsoever  may  be  dear 
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to  thee,  and  tny  eoul  gasping  thiistil;  towards  the  icfioite  ocean  of 
thy  dearness,  where  its  gaspiogs  drown  themselves,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  but  thee  I '  But  there  was  his  love  left  still,  and  it 
stretched  out  covetous  arms  after  the  departing  yacht.  The  fish  he 
felt  like  was  that  strange  vessel  landed  by  the  fishermaa  in  the 
'Arabian  Nighte; '  when  the  seal  of  the  lid  was  taken  ofT,  the  im- 
prisoned Djimi  rose  up  like  smoke ;  he  stretched  himself  out,  tall, 
and  with  expanding  arms,  like  the  thoughts  with  which  Arnold  now 
swooped  down  upon  the  yacht,  where  Ariadne  stood  by  her  father  on 
the  luidge. 

As  the  yacht  weighed  anchor,  Ariadne  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
cabin  to  read  at  leisure  the  letter  of  which  she  had  hardly  been  able 
to  grasp  the  words  in  her  haste  to  send  some  answer  before  it  was  too 
late.  The  yacht  had  made  some  way  before  she  appeared  on  deck 
again ;  the  boys  laughed  at  her  silence.  Lord  Moidart  was  deq)  in 
maps  and  consultation  with  the  skipper.  Presently  he  came  aft,  and 
asked  Ariadne  cheerily  if  she  and  the  children  would  like  to  stay  out 
for  a  week's  cruise  and  run  on  to  Corsica ;  the  weather  was  fair,  and 
if  they  si^alled  a  home-bound  boat,  the  mother  would  know  where 
they  were,  and  not  be  anxious.  Poor  Ariadne  t  She  had  been  plan- 
ning how,  in  the  course  of  a  long  hoiur's  quiet  talk  with  her  father,  she 
would  gradoally  prepare  him  for  the  momentous  news  (which,  by  the 
way,  was  no  news  at  all,  either  to  Arnold's  mother  or  Lord  Moidart, 
who  had  watched  complacently  the  innocent  course  of  their  children's 
first  romance),  and  now  she  could  only  feel  foolishly  unable  to  say  a 
word,  unless  her  blank  looks  spoke.  Lord  Moidart  was  still  young, 
and  in  his  diplomatic  career  he  had^  had  to  read  harder  riddles  tbui 
Ariadne's  transparent  face.  He  made  confession  easy  to  her — 
how  would  she  like  the  cruise  if  they  picked  up  Arnold  firat  ?  The 
yacht  was  put  about,  and  Ariadne  whispered,  she  never  quite  knew 
why :  '  Papa,  we  had  better  land  at  Villa  Franca  first.' 

Arnold  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  the  receding  yacht;  it  was  his 
first  trouble,  and  he  set  himself  to  bear  it  like  a  man.  He  turned 
away  &om  tbe  dazzling  south,  and,  resting  bis  head  in  the  shade  of  a 
stunted  wild  laurel  bush,  he  looked  westward,  past  the  castle  and  old 
town  of  Xizza,  to  the  low  line  of  the  Antibes ;  he  looked  past  all 
these  to  his  English  home,  where  tbe  sun  never  shone  as  now,  but 
where  Ariadne — was  it  possible  ? — Ariadne  woiild  one  day  walk  by  hia 
side.  Do  what  be  would,  his  thoughts  still  circled  round ;  he  could 
not  dwell  on  thoughts  of  her  without  the  upspringing  of  a  wild  desire ; 
then  he  set  himself  to  desire  nothing  she  could  not  grant,  and,  how- 
ever soberly  his  thoughts  began  again,  ere  long  Hksj  ended  with  out- 
stretched arms  and  a  wailing  cry  within.  He  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  started  up  to  see  the  yacht  once  more,  even  if  it  were  only  as  a 
distant  speck,  bearing  his  love  away. 

He  looked ;  was  it  a  too  happy  dream  ?  The  yacht  was  nearer, 
the  sun  glancing  on  her  sails ;  ^e  was  making  for  the  harbour.  Could 
it  mean — he  dared  not  guess — what  could  it  mean?    No]  she  was 
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anchoring  fiai  out,  the  vind  was  against  her  entering  ihe  harbour — 
was  anything  amiss  ?  They  were  lowering  a  boat.  Ajnold  stood  mth 
every  limb  intent,  like  Mercury  waiting  Jove's  word  to  fly;  he 
watched  with  Btraining  eyes— what  sailor  could  wear  white  and  bine? 
Ariadne,  by  heaven  I  Ariadne  is  in  the  boat,  and  it  comes  to  fetch 
her  lover. 

Do  not  think  my  hero  mad.  He  paused  to  tbiTife  about  big  dreag ; 
a  white  flannel  shirt  is  none  the  worse  for  water,  and  the  sun  and  sea 
only  made  his  yellow  hair  curl  tighter ;  he  did  not  wish  to  reach  her 
looking  like  a  grey  drowned  rat,  but  somehow  it  never  crossed  his 
mind  as  possible  that  he  should  wait  on  shore  till  the  boat  cune 
nearer.  He  proceeded  very  orderly  to  take  off  his  coat  and  boots ;  he 
folded  her  letter  and  put  it  in  his  tin  fusee  case ;  he  slipped  the  ring 
on  his  little  flnger,  and,  after  dipping  his  head  in  the  sea,  he  stock  a 
sprig  of  flowering  myrtle  behind  his  ear.  He  waded  among  pink 
flowering  rocks,  and  the  delicate  meduss  swam  round  him  unab^hed ; 
then,  as  the  water  deepened,  he  struck  out  to  sea. 

The  world  was  bright  again  ;  but  a  new  change  had  come  upon 
his  spirit.  His  love  and  longing  had  been  too  boistorous,  his  joy  bad 
hovered  upon  the  brink  of  sudden  death.  As  he  tested  on  the  cool 
blue  water  and  rose  and  fell  with  the  soothing  motion  of  the  gentie 
swell,  he  felt  at  one  with  tiie  world  which  was  all  one  path  towaide 
her.  What  were  time  and  dbtance  to  make  his  love  grow  &int, 
though  she  was  far  ofT,  beyond  the  end  of  the  infinite  ladder  of  lig^t 
that  glittered  dazzlingly  between  him  and  the  horizon — were  not  his 
arms  and  his  courage  strong  ?  and  with  a  slow,  steady,  effortlesB 
-stroke,  he  felt  himself  borne  idong  towards  the  goal.  He  was  swim- 
ming Bonthward,  sunward.  On  either  band,  if  he  could  have  seen  it, 
the  sea  was  of  the  deepest  blue ;  but  his  path  lay  along  the  broad, 
bright  stream  like  a  transparent  silver  sunbeam,  which  reached  on  to 
behind  the  sun  in  heaven,  ^e  sun's  rays  were  strong  upon  his  head ; 
as  he  rose  over  the  crest  of  a  little  wave,  its  foam  splashed  refresh- 
ingly in  his  &ce ;  the  rippling  of  the  waters,  the  warmth  overhead, 
and  the  still,  even  motion  of  his  limbs  brought  a  kind  of  drowsiness 
■with  it.  The  journey  seemed  long,  though  the  Way  was  pleasant  and 
Ariadne  herself  would  meet  him  at  the  end  ;  it  was  with  s  sobered 
yaj  that  he  thought  of  what  seemed  the  far-off  meeting.  But  with 
the  drowsineas  his  strokes  were  slackening,  and  he  woke  again  to 
more  stremious  porsnit.  He  thought,  My  best  good  will  take  a  life's 
pursuit,  Ariadne  will  scorn  an  idle  lover ;  and  he  swam  fester ;  he 
knew  he  was  swimming  fest  and  well,  and  he  thought  j(^t)usly  of  the 
nearing  boat. 

He  heard  the  splash  of  the  oars,  and  the  sailors  humming  in 
chorus  '  XjOU  Bossignou  che  vola ; '  he  listened  in  vain  for  Ariadne's 
voice ;  he  saw  the  boat  fest  drawing  nearer,  and  she  was  leaning  for- 
ward in  the  bow.  He  smiled  and  did  not  speak ;  but,  as  th^  drew 
quite  near,  he  paused  in  his  stroke,  and  leaning,  as  it  were,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  buoyant   water,  he   took   the  ring  and  the  sprig  of 
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myrtle  in  Ms  hand,  and,  as  tlie  boat  came  close,  he  touched  the  prow 
and  Ariadne's  hand;  the  rin^  was  on  her  finger  and  the  sprig  of 
myrtle  in  her  hand  before  anyone  else  quite  saw  what  p^sed.^  I^en, 
laughing,  he  climbed  into  the  boat ;  he  said  it  was  glorious  weather 
for  a  swim ;  he  talked  fast  and  to  everyone  but  her. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  yacht.  Lord  Moidart  patted  him  on 
the  back  with  a  good-humoured  l^ugh,  the  like  of  wbioh  he  has  often 
bad  to  encount^  since,  and  pointed  out  that  if  he  had  stayed  on 
shore  in  his  clothes,  the  boat  would  have  picked  him  up  in  little  more 
than  another  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  - 

'  But  I  could  not  wait,'  said  he. 

Ariadne  was  close  by,  and  they  looked  away  from  each  other,  les6 
anyone  else  should  overhear  the  answer  of  her  eyes. 
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The  Finance  of  Unendowed  Hospitals. 

WE  read  that  some  time  about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  - 
after  Christ  a  hospital  was  established  at  Csesarea  for  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  poor.  By  this  action  was  inaugurated  a 
method  of  charity  which  acquired  popularity  beyond  precedent,  and 
to  provide  for  or  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  waa  soon  con- 
sidered a  work  of  the  purest  piety. 

The  experience  of  those  eaily  times  aseimilates  in  one  particular 
to  ours  of  tOHlay,  inasmuch  as  history  records  that  it  was  found  to 
be  a  far  easier  taek  to  establish  a  hospital  than  to  support  it  when 
established.  So  that,  from  the  Srat,  hospitala  have  been  consistently 
mendicant  in  their  chamcter,  and  while  the  value  of  their  work  haa 
been  admitted,  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  been  carried  tm 
have  rendered  it  precarious  and  imperfect. 

Perhaps  the  most  palmy  days  of  English  hospital  finance  were 
those  when  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  several  institutions  was  laid 
upon  the  rich  monastic  orders,  and  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  provide  means  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  infirm.  But 
tbe  jealousy  of  priestly  influence  which  showed  itself  even  in  those  re- 
mote and  superstitious  times,  mingled,  let  us  hope,  with  some  workings 
of  benevolence,  induced  the  laity  to  found  other  institutions,  and 
probably,  if  we  could  obtain  a  nearer  view  of  the  proceedings  then 
enacted,  we  should  recognise  the  spirit  of  competidoD  between  the 
different  societies  which  is  a  familiar  and  somewhat  disappointing 
characteristic  of  charity  as  administered  in  the  present  age.  The 
destruction  which  ov«1ook  the  monasteries  at  the  time  of  the 
Beformation  and  the  sequeetmtion  of  their  revenues  brought  back 
into  prominent  notice  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  tendance 
of  the  sick  poor,  and  it  was  no  doubt  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  s 
feeling  of  compunction  in  the  monarch,  and  by  way  of  atonement 
for  the  infliction  of  much  uncalled-for  suffering  upon  the  helpless 
and  innocent,  that  the  Priory  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  converted  into 
a  hospital  by  the  king's  command,  and  an  example  set  which  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  foundation  of  the  similar  institution  of  St. 
Thomas  some  six  years  afterwards. 

The  present  century,  prolific  of  societies  of  every  kind,  baa  been 
especially  fertile  in  hospitals,  and  not  a  little  genial  satire  has  bera 
from  time  to  time  bestowed  upon  their  number  and  variety. 

Just  as  there  are  trades  to  supply  every  want  of  the  needy 
and  every  whim  of  the  fastidious,  so  there  appear  to  be  hospitals 
designed  to  deal  with  every  real  and  imaginaiy  malady  of  which  the 
human  body  is  capable.  There  are  the  general  hospitals  and  the 
special  hospitals.    The  former  receive  sufferers  from  any  of  the  acute 
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38,  vhicb  are  not  meatAl  or  cootagions ;  tfae  operations  of  the 
latter  are  restricted  each  to  one  specified  diBease  or  class  of  dis- 
eases. It  has  been  long  and  seriouel;  contended  that,  with  but  fev 
exceptions,  special  hospitals  are  wrong  in  principle  and  faulty  in 
practice,  both  in  their  relation  to  the  patients  and  to  medicine  as  a 
science.  The  exceptions  are  generally  held  to  include  ho^itals  for 
infectious  diseases,  for  diseases  of  the  nervou.1  system,  for  mental 
diseases,  and  for  consumption — ailments  for  whose  treatment  in  sepa- 
rate buildiugs  there  are  cogent  reasons. 

Whether  or  not  some  of  the  special  institutions  might  be  appro- 
priately and  conveniently  absorb^  by  the  general  hospitals  or  by 
the  more  important  of  their  own  specialty,  at  least  it  appears  reason- 
able to  require  that  a  needless  repetition  of  hospitals  devoted  to 
identical  purposes  should  be  discouraged.  The  multiplication  of 
hospitals  without  let  or  hindrance  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
subject  of  hospital  finance,  and  any  effort  to  place  the  latter  upon  a 
sounder  basis  to  be  effective  must  include  means  to  check  the  eat^ 
blishment  of  unnecessary  institutions. 

If  a  man  of  his  own  means  provide  an  organisation  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  is  entitled  to  public  gratitude,  even 
though  the  want  of  some  further  knowledge  may  have  prevented 
the  turning  of  hU  liberality  to  the  best  account.  But  if  the  man 
only  <  {bond '  a  society,  and  if  he  leave  the  public,  nay,  pester  tbem, 
to  pay  the  reckoning,  then  the  value  of  the  foundling  he  has  foisted 
upon  the  community  cannot  be  too  closely  examined. 

In  these  later  days,  the  well-meaning  people  who  establish  hos- 
pitals for  pure  love  of  their  fellow-creatures  are  in  a  minority,  and 
the  modem  sick-house  is  too  often  the  offspring  of  some  ambitious 
or  disappointed  practitioner,  whose  chief  object  is  to  bring  his  own 
merits  under  notice.  Upon  grounds  of  general  policy  the  action 
of  both  classes  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  former  should  be  mildly 
held  in  check  ;  the  latter  should  be  summarily  restrained. 

Many  existing  institutions  are  unnecessary ;  some  are  unworthy. 
Both  kinds  poach  upon  the  benevolence  which  is  indiscriminating, 
and  attenuate  the  supplies  of  really  useful  hospitals.  It  ia  open 
to  any  adventurer  to  start  a  '  hospital,'  with  objects  and  title  similar 
to  those  of  a  previously  existing  institution,  and  to  claim  for  his  ven- 
ture the  dignity  of  a  'public  charity.'  He  may  plant  it  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  the  original  hospital,  and  appropriate 
whatever  advantage  is  forthcoming  from  the  confusion  he  courts. 
In  choosing  the  habitation  and  settling  his  plans  for  the  new  hospital 
no  too  inquisitive  authority  will  need  to  be  satisfied  concerning  the 
arrangements,  not  even  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  premises. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  old  houses,  built  when  the  first  elements 
of  the  science  of  sanitation  were  unknown  or  ignored,  and  wanting 
every  convenience  for  the  proper  accommodation  of  the  sick,  have 
been  converted  into  hospitals  with  little  or  no  regard  to  sanitary 
reqaiiemeDts.    In  the  application  of  the  funds  supplied  he  may 
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study  nothing  but  his  own  capricee,  and  he  need  fear  no  scrutiny 
directed  either  to  the  value  of  the  objects  be  professes  to  have  in 
view,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  are  disposed  of  to  promote 
them.  The  name  of  some  distinguished  personage  is  often  associated 
with  such  an  undertaking  as  patron  or  president,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  'consulting'  staff,  the  title  which  custom  in  its  eccentricity  con- 
fers upon  a  staff  which  never  is  consulted,  names  of  real  eminence  are 
displayed.  It  is  unfortunate  that  men  of  position  should  not  un- 
frequently  yield  to  the  vanity  of  permitting  their  bononrs  to  be  thus 
exhibited,  and  it  behoves  the  public  to  know  that  their  connection 
with  the  institution  they  affect  is  often  purely  fictitious.  There  are 
many '  consulting '  physicians  and  surgeons  who  have  never  entered  tbe 
doors  of  petty  hospitals  with  which  they  allow  their  names  to  be  con- 
nected, and  it  is,  doubtless,  an  unheard-of  occurrence  for  tbe  member 
of  a  consulting  staff  of  this  kind  to  be  called  in  to  attend  a  patient. 

For  obvious  reasons  such  ventures  are  in  nearly  all  cases  '  special  * 
hospitals,  and  this  may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  suspicion 
with  which  special  hospitals  are  regarded.  If  there  be  one  condition 
indispensable  to  an  admission  of  the  value  of  a  special  hospital,  it 
is  that  it  shall  supply  a  knowledge,  and  facilities  for  the  application 
of  that  knowledge,  in  the  interests  of  the  patients  and  the  public,  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  which  can  be  found  elsewhere.  With  a  strict 
application  of  this  teat,  not  a  few  special  hospitals  would  be  found 
wanting,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  some  institutions  of  this  class 
exist,  where  the  reputation  of  the  medical  men  attached  to  them 
furnishes  no  sufficient  guarantee  either  for  the  capable  treatment  of 
the  sufferers  or  for  the  acquisition  of  information  which  shall  be  valit 
able  to  the  community  at  large.  The  existence  of  a  special  hospital 
which  does  not  possess  upon  its  working  staff  physicians  of  the  first 
rank  in  regard  to  the  diseases  treated  is  in  itself  an  unmitigated 
«vil,  prone  to  diffuse  error,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  charitable  world 
it  is  a  worthless  encumbrance. 

The  purely  honorary  and  voluntary  character  of  our  hospitals 
is  shown  as  much  in  their  establishment  as  in  their  after  adminia- 
taition.  Everyone  doeth  the  thing  he  listeth.  The  home  or  hospi- 
tal for  cats  and  dogs,  upon  which  mirth  has  been  freely  exercised,  may 
not  be  one  whit  more  absurd  and  uncalled-for,  and  is  certainly  more 
harmless,  than  some  of  tbe  minor  medical  charities  for  mankind 
with  which  irresponsible  individuals  have  studded  our  tJiorougbfares. 

Assuming  that  the  motives  which  led  to  their  establjahment 
were  kindly,  how  unintelligent  the  use  of  the  force — how  pitiful 
the  waste  of  benevolence  I 

While  notable  institutions,  served  by  able  men  and  fitted  to  the 
work  required  of  them,  are  crippled  for  want  of  means,  enormous 
sums  are  annually  expended  upon  organisations  whose  real  impotence 
and  insignificancy  are  hidden  under  statistics  in  which  the  old  stage 
device  for  the  representation  of  an  army  is  resorted  to,  and  the  same 
patients  appear  and  reappear  at  intervals  to  illustrate  an  illosoiy  im- 
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portance.  Not  a  few  of  the  patients  dealt  with  are  at  the  same  time 
standing  other  bospitfila,  and  imder  the  pieseat  disunited  STstem 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  (pving  attendance  at  as  many 
institutions  as  he  has  a  mind  to.  Numbers  of  establishments,  needy 
in  other  respects,  are  bongry  for  patieats,  and  while  they  make  no 
investigation  concerning  the  suitability  of  the  applicant  for  gratuitons 
relief^  they  are  equally  ready  to  take  him  upon  trust  in  all  other 
lespecte.  Even  under  the  present  conditions,  when  anything  like 
concerted  action  is  unbeard-of,  cases  not  seldom  occur  where  patients 
are  discorered  to  be  the  recipients  of  dual  treatment,  and  there  is 
leasm  to  beKeve  that  attendance  at  a  hospital  is  often  used  as  a 
meuu  of  obtaining  alms  in  a  form  more  acceptable  than  drugs,  and 
that  the  latter  are  unceremoniously  made  away  with  in  any  manner 
ntha  than  by  pouring  them  down  the  paeudo-patient's  throat.  It  is 
nmewhat  startling  to  team  that  there  are  at  Uiis  time  in  the  metro- 
pclig  upwards  of  1 8o  separate  and  independent  institutions  for  the 
(Jaritable  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  that  the  persons  who  received 
relief  in  1880  numbered  not  lees  than  a  million.'  With  the  excep- 
tim  of  the  in  and  out-patients  of  a  few  minor  and  perhaps  discredited 
fmtitutions,  and  an  almost  inappreciable  proportion  of  in-patients  of 
tvD  or  three  larger  hospitals,  not  one  of  this  vast  array  of  suffererA  was 
enabled  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  bis  treatment ;  nay,  more, 
I7  the  rules  of  all  the  chief  hospitals  he  would  be  positively  forbidden 
todoso. 

In  attempting  an  examin&tion  of  tbe  method  of  hospital  finance, 
le  are  necessarily  brought  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
cfioinga  to  charity  are  made,  and  tbe  effect  of  actions  which  are 
&  inne  of  emotions  certain  to  command  our  respectful  admira- 
tin.  If  benerclence  is  indigenous  to  noble  natures,  almsgiving  may 
be  accounted  tbe  blossom  and  token  of  a  humane  sympathy  and  al- 
together iaoapftble  of  existing  in  tbe  guise  of  a  cold  and  calculating 
<ptem,  which  apportions  its  means  exactly  and  accurately  to  the  end 
in  Tiew.  The  fear  is,  that  in  criticising  a  method  we  may  appear  to 
oreriook  or  diance  to  wound  tbe  susceptibilities  of  the  somewhat 
njvard  and  caprioions,  but  beautiful  growth  which  is  twined  about 
it  Plants  of  tiie  sweetest  habit  are  most  prolific  of  their- bloom, 
and  instead  of  pro£ferir^  ns  single  flowers,  they  wreathe  themselves 
in  fragrance.  The  cha^table  man  is  essentially  a  man  of  quick  im- 
pQl».  A  hesitating  chacrity  appears  to  limp.  Caution,  though  much 
^Soiled,  is  seldom  popular,  and  the  method  of  the  man  who  thinks 
^  ^^  '"^^H  of  being  accredited  with  the  greater  virtue,  is  apt 
te  be  disparaged  for  a  want  of  warmth.  The  nature  of  charity  must 
*l*«js  prevent  it«  enrolment  among  tbe  exact  sciences.  The  most 
'^'ilKant  of  its  scintillatiODS  are  due  to  the  eccentricities  of  its 
osffeinentB. 

3We  is,  however,  one  feature  of  the  system  under  which  contri- 
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butioDs  are  collected  vhich  appears  to  demand  a  notice.  In  making 
our  alms  we  are  not  quite  willing  to  forego  a  conaideration.  We 
desire  to  become  poseeesed  of  a  something  is  return  for  our  gifU. 
Whether  it  be  an  illuBtration  of  the  practical  English  mind,  or  of 
that  universal  na,tu[e  which  delights  in  bargains,  however  ruinous, 
or  whether  it  be  that  equally  natural  inclination  to  have  a  hand  in 
the  diBpensation  of  the  charity  we  help  to  furnish,  certain  it  is  that 
the  average  donor  to  hospitals  is  not  content  to  help  on  the  general 
weal,  but  desires  to  acquire  the  right  to  impress  with  his  own  per- 
amality  the  relief  of  particular  cases.  Under  the  infiuence  of  this 
disposition  the  plan  of  hospital  charity  has  become  proprietary. 
When,  some  few  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  in  regard  to  a  prominent 
pension-granting  society  to  abolish  the  voting  system^  the  vast 
majority  of  subscribers  demurred,  upon  the  ground  that  by  their  con- 
tributions they  had  acquired  'v^ted  rights.*  In  the  same  way, 
contributors  to  the  fimds  of  the  hospitals  have  obtained  privileges; 
of  which,  unless  with  their  consent,  they  cannot  be  leg^y  diqMW- 
sessed. 

There  are  two  separate  bodies — the  subscribers  and  the  patienU. 
The  subscriber  has  nominally  purchased  the  right  to  give  ot  with- 
hold his  individual  share  of  the  general  benefits  of  the  hospital, 
and  it  is  sometimes  indispensable  that  a  patient  should  accept  his 
patron^^e  before  access  can  be  obtained  to  the  benefits  of  that  which 
is  by  courtesy  called  a  public  institution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hospital  has  contracted  obligations  to  the 
subscriber  which  it  is  impossible  to  redeem,  and  so  has  violated  a 
first  principle  of  morality.  Privil^;e8  bartered  for  contributions  aie 
not  calculated  according  to  any  actuarial  scale)  but  are  simply  in- 
ducements to  subscribe,  and  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  at  least,  it 
is  impossible  they  can  be  anything  more. 

A  severely  logical  and  matliematical  mind  working  upon  these 
materials  must  necessarily  evolve  some  such  method  as  that  adopted 
by  societies  for  the  supply  of  surgical  appliances,  which  require  a 
patient  to  produce  sabscribers'  tickets  of  recommendation  to  tJie 
value  of  the  instrument  to  be  furnished.  Beyond  the  wearisome 
journeying  and  suffering  which  these  otherwise  valuable  societies 
thus  inflict  upon  the  poor  cripple  they  aid,  such  an  enactment  ap- 
pears indefensible,  inasmuch  as  it  compels  the  unfortunate  appli- 
cant to  exercise  his  b^^;ing  foculties  to  an  extent  sufiScient  to 
demoralise  him  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals  there  is  too  much  urgency  about  the 
condition  of  many  of  the  patients  presenting  themselves  to  allow  di 
any  similar  system,  and  at  most  reputable  hospitals  an  applicant 
who  is  seriously  ill  may  obtain  attention,  whether  provided  with  a 
formal  recommendation  or  not.  The  institution  issues  to  a  donor 
letters  in  numbers  proportionate  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  his 
contributions,  and  to  a  subscriber  letters  calculated  according  to 
his  annual  subscription.    These  lett«r8  of  reconmiendati(»k  are  esnen- 
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tially  so  many  bills  accepted  by  the  hospital.  It  is  usual  to  allot 
one  such  letter  annually  during  life  to  a  donor  of  five  guineas.  Thus 
one  donor  of  large  amount  nuy  have  acquired  the  right  to  send  as 
many  patients  as  the  whole  resources  of  the  hospital  can  provide  for 
during  the  entire  year.  Or  a  contributor  of  a  single  sum  of  five 
guineas  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  by  the  time  he  is  sixty,  will  have 
had  no  less  than  forty  nominations  of  patients.  The  average  stay 
of  a  patient  is  not  less  than  four  weeks,  and  the  average  cost  may 
be  put  at  258.  per  week,  which  means  that  in  return  for  every  dona- 
tion of  five  guineas  to  its  funds  the  institution  cheerfully  issues 
promises  to  pay  in  kind  to  the  extent  of  2oof. 

Of  course  it  pays  nothing  of  \ht  sort,  and  not  a  little  dissatis- 
faction ensues.  Happily,  the  more  munificent  donors  are  in  all  cases 
the  least  assertive  of  their  position ;  but  petty  contributors,  often  very 
rich  people,  not  seldom  stand  uncompromisingly  upon  their  '  rights,' 
and  make  no  scruple  of  a  determination  to  exact  the  fullest  return 
for  their  outlay.  A  peer's  lady,  having  entered  her  name  for  an 
annual  subscription  of  a  guinea  to  a  hospital,  eent  a  patient,  who 
was  admitted  and  kept  for  five  months.  A  year  after  this  lady  wrote, 
in  reply  to  a  request  for  her  subscription,  that  she  did  not  then  know 
of  any  patient  to  send ;  *  when  I  do  I  will  subscribe  again.'  A 
common  practice  is  to  get  a  patient  admitted  by  pressure  exerted 
upon  a  physician  of  the  staff.  By  this  means  a  nominee  is  served, 
and  it  is  of  no  moment  that  the  rights  of  less  favoured,  and  possibly 
more  afflicted,  applicants  are  in  consequence  prejudiced.  Complaints 
have  been  made  more  than  once  that  a  certain  hospital  in  London — 
fiu:  firom  wealthy — is  freely  made  use  of  in  this  way  by  its  neighbours 
ix  the  benefit  of  their  servants,  while  t^ey  not  imfrequently  forget  to 
share  the  expense  of  its  maintenance.  As  an  example  pertinent  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  and  helping  to  show  the  effects  of 
the  system  from  another  point  of  view,  the  authorities  of  a  convales- 
cent hospital  refused  a  eubscription  fi^jm  another  hospital  because  the 
lecommendationB  to  be  acquired  would  be  certainly  made  use  of. 

It  is  a  question  whether  an  inner  acquaintance  with  the  chari- 
table world  shows  us  more  of  charity  or  selflshnesa.  We  meet  with 
instances  of  a  pure  and  single-minded  benevolence,  which  go  far  to 
redeem  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  we  soon  become  doubtful  of 
the  existence  of  a  widespread  and  essentially  national  philanthropy, 
such  as  at  first  sight  appears  reflected  in  the  institutions,  and  we  are 
led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chief  burden  rests  upon  a 
class  comparatively  limited  in  numbers,  and  not  to  be  termed  repre- 
sentative of  coloBsal  wealth.  Upon  this  long-suffering  and  magnani- 
mous few  are  directed  the  appellant  powers  of  the  hospital  managers. 
It  is  they  who  virtually  support  the  unendowed  hospitals  and  main- 
tain our  national  reputation  for  a  grand  and  illustrious  charity,*     Of 

*  It  ahonld  be  Temembered  that  hoopitala  alone  are  under  conaldemtian,  Tha 
aignmeiit  gains  additional  force  when  we  reSeat  tbet  medical  oharit;  la  bat  a  pcx- 
U<»  of  tbe  nwt  work  maintained  bf  the  almagiring  minoiitj. 
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their  bounty  some  is  necessaril;  wasted,  owing  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  fs  obtained  and  expended,  and  some  Sb  appropriated 
to  worthless  institutions.  What  wonder  that  in  time  alm^rio; 
becomes  wearisome  even  to  the  most  willing,  and  that  really  meri- 
torious hospitals  are  only  kept  from  collapse  by  persistent  and  almost 
de^;rading  solicitation  ? 

Every  fireeb  calamity  which  claims  public  attention  and  calla  for 
public  relief  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the  permanent  eharitJes,  and 
attracts  a  share  of  the  help  which  were  otherwiseapportion«d  totbem. 

The  finance  of  charity  is  ae  Bensitive  to  social  bs  the  wodd's 
money  market  to  political  influences.  An  earthquake  will  shatter 
the  proqieots  of  an  equilibrium ;  a  &mina  will  starve  hospitals  whole- 
sale. There  is  something  picturesque  and  'interesting  about  tlie 
foreign  be^^  who  appears  at  our  gates  for  the  first  ^me,  and  has 
a  novelty  of  garb  and  a  suggestion  of  romance  to  reconxraend  him, 
and  we  are  easily  led  to  give  him  preference  over  the  mendicant 
in  the  next  street  who  is  ^ways  hat  in  band,  and  has  nothing  buk 
iteration  to  oSer.  Our  home  institutions,  more  often  now  than  of 
old,  are  put  into  competition  with  charities  abroad.  The  industij 
of  newspaper  correspondeuts,  the  rapidity  of  communication  and  the 
abundance  of  means  for  disseminating  the  intelligence  gatheretl, 
bring  before  us  occurrences  from  afar  possessed  of  all  the  potency  of 
recent  events,  and  arouse  in  the  benevolent  a  cosmopolitan  sympathy 
which  calls  no  sorrow  alien. 

To  the  charitable  almsgiving  is  a  luxury  of  life.  In  tiie  relief 
of  suffering  the  soul  realises  a  sense  of  aatisfactioD  which  senna  to 
raise  existence  for  a  moment  to  the  level  of  her  own  aspirations. 
Such  people  need  no  stimulating.  In  every  occasion  they  perceive 
an  opportunity,  and  their  gifts  are  less  measured  by  their  mil  than 
by  their  means. 

In  a  day  of  excitement  awakened  by  the  circumstances  of  some 
appalling  catastrophe  generosity  swells  into  tropical  growth,  and  ex- 
hausts itself  in  a  benign  effort.  The  trouble  of  the  moment  is  the 
trouble  akin  to  its  own  sympathy.  It  sees  but  the  present  and  im- 
mediate want  of  help,  and  renders  it  to  the  limit  of  its  power. 

The  permanent  charities  obtain  little  adventitious  recommenda- 
tion. What  merit  they  possess  is  enshrined  in  their  work,  and,  being 
divested  of  novelty,  it  does  not  easily  commend  itself  to  popular  en- 
thusiasm. In  the  one  case  the  mind  is  assailed  by  a  striking  and 
dramatic  revelation ;  in  the  other  it  is  prompted  by  pleadings  which 
have  degenerated  by  repetition  into  platitudes. 

The  advertisements  emanating  from  charitable  societies  which 
we  perceive  in  the  morning's  papers  have  ceased,  in  the  maj(nity  of 
instances,  to  be  attractive.  Society  in  the  aggregate  is  not  to  be 
stirred,  and  unendowed  hospitals  depend  either  upon  the  support  and 
co-operation  of  a  few  wealthy  patrons,  or  upon  the  returns  from 
appeals  personally  addressed  to  benevolent  individuals — most  fre- 
quently upon  the  latter ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  witliout 
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some  active  finaocial  agency  constantly  engaged,  the  prosperity  of, 
Oie  most  succeesful  and  progressive  of  our  institutionB  would  Buffer 
irremediable  failure. 

The  expense  attendant  upon  raising  money  \fj  direct  appeal  ia 
sometimes  too  great  ta  be  accounted  legitimate,  and  while  it  must 
be  admitted  tlut  the  docility  of  almsgiving  people  is  seldom  dis* 
played  more  conspicuousiy  than  in  their  patient  endurance  under  an 
epidemic  of  mendicant  hterature,  expostulation  and  complaint  do 
occasionally  occur,  and  some  harsh  criticism  is  directed  upon  the 
begging  which  is  an  integraot  and  indispensable  part  of  the  voluntary 
sTstem.  Whatever  the  theory  of  benevolence,  in  practice  one  result 
of  not  asking  is  to  get  nothing.  And,  moreover,  to  ask  effectually 
ire  most  ask  skilfully.  A  plea  to  be  successfiil  must  be  attractively 
put,  and  its  application  demands  s  certain  knowledge  of  human 
mtnie.  A  clamsy  operator  will  mar  the  best  opportunity,  for  in  these 
days  even  sympathy  is  growing  in  culture,  and  may  be  concerned  less 
with  the  subject  tlun  with  the  manner  of  rendering  it.  In  regard 
to  wnte  institutions  we  read  of  percentages  allowed  to  officers  upon 
the  letums  from  appeals.  This  is  a  plan  of  remuneration  which 
appears  to  be  open  to  objection,  even  when  the  poundage  is  moderate; 
wben  it  reaches  a  high  figure,  it  becomes  reprehensible.  Such  a  ays- 
t«ii  may  not  obtain  among  high-olass  charities,  but  snpporteis  of 
minor  societies  might  not  un&irly  ask  to  be  enlightened  concerning 
the  proportion  of  Oieir  contributions  which  really  reaches  the  coffers 
of  Ute  charity.  The  remuneration  of  a  purely  nnancial  official  need 
not  be  altogether  independent  of  the  general  prosperity  he  promotes, 
but  to  give  a  man  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  each  individual 
bene&ctioD  bis  exertions  have  procured  is  to  affront  the  best  impulses 
of  bis  nature.  It  is  not  remuneration  you  offer  him — it  is  corrup- 
tion. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  system  which  has  occasionally 
commended  itself  to  certain  astut«  managers,  under  which  a  matron 
bu  been  paid  so  much  for  each  patient,  such  payment  to  cover  all 
eipenses,  including,  it  may  he  supposed,  her  own  emoluments. 

Few  people  know  how  arduous  and  imceasing  are  the  labours 
required  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  of  a  charitable  society  de- 
pendent upon  voluntary  aid.  Even  the  committees,  who  meet  at 
stated  periods  and  sign  cheques  with  complacency,  may  have  but  a 
Ecanty  appreciation  of  the  labours  which  have  served  to  place  the 
funds  at  their  disposition.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
Oie  eipenditare,  and  remember  that  under  a  purely  voluntary  sj-stem 
M  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population  recognises  no  obligation 
in  reference  to  it,  we  must  cease  to  wonder.  The  letter  from  which 
the  following  are  extracts  appeared  in  the  '  Exeter  and  Plymouth 
*J>«ttp '  some  years  ago,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  the  argu- 
tuent  is  unanswerable  from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  it  is  certain 
tbat,  if  his  conclusions  were  generally  adopted,  a  future  of  enhanced 
difficulty  would  open  before  needy  institutions. 

HaTicg  been  moch  amioyed  by  repeated  '  appeals '  and  '  applioatknn* 
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from  a  benevolent  aocietiy,  to  which  I  hnd  given  a  '  life  sabecriptioii,'  I  re- 
monstrated on  the  Babjec^  and  was  coolly  informed,  '  It  is  a  mle  that  all 
life  sabecribera  are  periodically  asked  to  ud.'  If  so,  it  is  a  very  onbir 
mle.  A  life  subscription  is  not,  it  appears,  a  subscription  for  life,  as  H  i 
professes  to  be,  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  .  .  .  <  The  Society  is  in  want 
of  funds.'  Of  course  it  is;  what  society  is  nott  Institutions  are  mnlti-  ' 
plied  b^^ond  all  possibility  of  adequate  support,  and  what  is  given  to  one 
must  be  vithhetd  from  another,  since  no  parse  is  inexhaustible.  I  have  ■ 
list  of  rather  more  than  a  thousand,  and  when  it  shall  have  been  gone 
ilirough  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  a  second  benefit. 

No  one  is  now  impressed  by  the  statement  that  a  hospital  is  in  , 
debt.     It  is  taken  for  granted  that  debt  and  beggary  are  normal  ind-  j 
dents  is  the  course  of  medical  charity,  and  the  prohabilitiea  are  that 
where  there  ie  no  debt  begging  has  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science. 
Those  who  seek  the  benefits  of  the  hospitals  for  Uiemselves,  as  those 
who  make  use  of  them  for  their  'proUgli,  take  little  heed  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  inatitutioa  tliej  patronise,  and  are  only  concerned 
to  secure  &  share  of  its  advantages.     Not  a  few  of  the  supporters  of  i 
hospitals  are  poorer  than  many  of.  the  patients  who  are  treated,  im-   j 
measnrablj  poorer  than  some  of  those  who  utilise  their  friends'  snb- 
Boriptions,  and  so  earn  a  cheap  reputation  for  active  benevolence. 

'  I  am  veiy  anzionB  to  get  onr  ooBchmui'a  wife  into  your  hoopital,' 
writea  a  lady  of  this  class;  'I  do  not  care  to  subscribe,  but  if  yon  ^1 
Bfflid  me  a  book  of  suhscribers'  names,  no  doubt  I  shall  find  some  one  I 
know  to  give  me  a  ticket.' 

'I  send  you  5/.  for  your  h(»pital,'  writes  somebody  else.  'I  am  onlj 
a  poor  governess,  and  it  has  taken  me  some  time  to  save  this  amount,  or 

r  would  have  heard  from  me  before.  I  send  it  in  token  of  my  gratiWe 
Uic  kindness  my  sister  received  iu  the  hospital  two  years  ago.' 

Half-a^ozen  years  since  a  strangely  open-handed  old  gentleman 
was  esiibiting  an  amiable  eccentricity  by  making  anonymous  dona- 
tions of  i,ooof.  each  to  London  charities.  In  this  way,  from  first 
to  last,  he  disposed  of  an  enormous  total,  and,  although  his  identity 
has  been  estaUished  since  his  death,  he  was  successful  in  his  attempts 
to  hide  it  while  he  lived,  never  so  much  as  receiving  an  acknow- 
ledgmeot  for  any  one  of  bis  munificent  benefactions.  It  did  not  ap* 
pear  that  bis  generosity  was  tempered  with  much  discretion,  for 
societies  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation  shared  in  it,  and  one  in 
particular,  which  hsid  already  received  a  first  oontribntion,  was  stated 
to  have  been  allotted  a  second  after  the  prosecutioa  and  conviction 
of  its  promoters  had  been  publicly  recorded.  This  was  an  extreme 
case,  and  few  would  be  found  who  make  their  alms  blindfolded ;  but 
none  the  less,  for  want  of  guidance,  many  get  imposed  upon  by 
specious  solicitations,  and  dispense  their  benefactions  with  the  least 
possible  advantage  to  the  cause  they  desire  to  serve. 

Id  the  course  of  three  months  the  out-patients  of  a  well-known 
hospital  voluntarily  dropped  into  a  box  set  apart  for  them  in  their 
waiting-room  the  munificent  amount  of  is.  j\d.,  having  meanwhile 
given  attendances  to  the  number  of  several  thousand. 
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The  out-patients  of  a  much  Bmallei  hospital  contriboted  during 
a  BimOar  period  a  handEome  sum  iuvolunt^y — that  is,  because  the 
roles  leqniied  of  them  a  trifling  payment  at  every  visit- 
It  does  not  appear  to  occur  to  many  people  that  the  application 
of  die  ordinaiy  rules  of  life  to  the  affaire  of  our  boepitale  would  be 
beneficial,  and  that  eGSciency  would  be  promoted  in  do  trifling  de- 
gne  by  the  adoption  of  a  sounder  method  of  finance. 

So  demoralised  in  r^ard  to  the  latter  is  public  opinion  that  we 
find  representative  bodies,  such  as  the  Couninl  of  the  Hospital  Sun- 
day Fimd,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and  others,  indis- 
pixed  to  assist  a  chanty  which  1^  good  luck  or  good  management  has 
sDcceeded  in  paying  its  way. 

And  aa  in  determining  its  awards  the  former  body,  at  least,  makes 
pietouion  to  a  judicial  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  several 
inatitntions,  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Council,  one  testimony  to  good  management  is  a  condition  of  in- 
debtedness. That  which  soci^y  would  consider  culpable  in  the  indi- 
vidoal  becomes  by  some  process  of  reasoning  commendable  in  the 
iiutitiition.  The  salutary  teaching  of  the  &ble  ii  reversed,  and  a 
Q^^  to  help  itself  is  adjudged  to  furnish  a  hospital  with  a  stronger 
Tectmniendation  to  the  assistance  of  others. 

Bred  of  thifi  general  laxity  is  the  feeling  of  some  hospital  managers 
thd  prosperity  is  to  be  shunned.  The  appeal  must  be  ad  mi*eri- 
cordtam.  Debts  best  pay  themselves  is  not  seldom  the  maxim  acted 
upon,  and  to  be  convicted  of  a  surplus  is  ruin  to  the  character  of  an 
inatitntion  whose  virtue  only  lives  in  its  destitution. 

This  is  the  age  of  doubt,  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  affairs 
of  our  hospitals  are  subjected  to  criticism,  but  that  it  takes  so  little 
practical  shape.  What  has  been  said  and  written  has  served  to  in- 
creaae  the  diCBculties  of  maintaining  a  hospital  under  the  present 
Bfstem,  but  it  has  not  provided  an  alternative.  Beyond  the  doubts 
C3it  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  management  the  value  of  the  work  it- 
self is  called  into  question,  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  palpable 
enonand  shortcomings  invite  attacks  which,  if  easily  deprecated,  are 
uinScult  to  parry. 

Diamissing  all  that  is  merely  captious  or  the  frosty  product  of 
ttisanthropic  minds,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  spirit  of  genuine 
and  not  unkindly  question  has  arisen,  and  has  led  many  once  liberal 
i^tributors  to  lessen  tbeir  assistance,  or  even  to  withdraw  it  alto- 
g^ber,npon  the  ground  that  in  supporting  a  system  of  medical  relief 
aa  at  pr^ent  administered,  they  may  be  helping  to  aggravate  the 
T«y  erils  they  desire  to  diminish. 

To  discredit  the  existing  methods  of  medical  charity  can  scarcely 
be  a  grateful  task ;  if  done  in  mere  wantonness  it  would  be  a  crime. 
Ouritable  medical  relief  to  the  poor  is  not  the  anachronism  some 
voold  have  us  believe.  Our  nineteenth  century  cleverness  has  not 
ahown  a  way  to  a  providence  which  shall  enable  the  poor  to  make 
bricks  without  straw,  neither  has  its  cynicism  convinced  us  that  any. 
So.  ftw  (w^  CXI,  M.  s.)  Q      '^l*- 
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good  piirpoee  will  be  served  bj  puniBhiiig  a  sick  man  with  the  penal- 
tiee  of  his  neglect. 

Though  the  earner  of  a  daily  wage  possess  in  an  abundant  de- 
gree those  Tirtaes  of  economy,  discipline,  and  self-denial  which  form 
such  pleasant  teachings,  they  will  not  suflSce  to  tide  him  over  i 
lengthened  period  of  racknesa,  with  its  additional  expenses  and  a 
partial  or  an  entire  cessation  of  income.  Our  hospitals  are  neces- 
saries ;  their  operations  are  of  superlative  value  not  only  to  the  dck 
poor,  but  to  the  nation  at  large.  Their  maintenance  is  not  the  lessan 
imperial  duty  because  it  has  been  hitherto  left  to  private  benevolence. 

Yet  so  long  as  the  charitable  few  are  ready  to  bear  the  burden, 
Ui^re  can  be  no  reason  to  precipitate  on  purely  fiQancisl  grounds  a 
reform  whieh  would  efiace  from  the  walls  of  oiur  hospitals  the  lustrous 
legend,  *  Supported  by  voluntary  contributions,'  and  darken  fw  ever 
the  memory  of  a  noUe  tradition. 

It  is  Hot  an  unreasonable  pride  which  takes  pleasure  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  English  benevolence,  and  attaches  to  this  adage  t^e  glamour 
of  a  national  sentiment.  We  unaffectedly  desire  evK-ything  to  be 
voluntary.  Like  FalstafF,  we  abhor  compulsion,  and,  if  we  minister 
to  the  sick  and  afflicted,  it  shall  be  at  our  own  will  and  pleasure  and 
after  our  own  foshion. 

So  long  an  many  of  our  hospitals  are  dependent  upon  the  volun- 
tary aid  of  private  individuals,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  rules  to  affect 
Ihe  giver.  A  man  who  gives  will,  of  course,  give  as  and  when  he 
pleases,  and  if  reason  teaches  us  that  one  renilt  of  our  ^^stem  of 
•charity  is  the  release  of  nine-tenths  of  the  well-to-do  from  an  obliga- 
tion they  incur  equally  witii  their  neighbours,  we  must  be  content  to 
leave  the  omissions  of  the  majority  to  the  consciences  of  the  tndi- 
vidtials  composing  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  question  of  deficiency  of  supplies  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  real  wants  are  in  regard  to  apportionment  and  appUca^ 
tion.  A  recent  speaker  stated  that  the  charitieB  of  London  disbone 
upwards  of  six  miUions  annually,  and,  whatever  the  funount  whidi 
falls  to  medical  charity,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  conraderably 
less  would  suffice  were  it  discreetly  bestowed  and  capably  administered. 

If  the  action  of  the  state  be  invoked,  let  it  be  as  a  protector  of 
genuine  institutions,  and  to  procure  some  such  safeguard  for  medical 
-charities  and  their  supporters  as  is  already  afforded  to  medical  men. 

Many  so-called  'hospitals'  are  in  relation  to  worthy  establish- 
ments and  to  science  as  quacks  to  qualified  practitiCnera.  In  the 
interests  of  the  contributors,  the  patients  and  the  public,  some  means 
should  be  found  to  purge  the  country  of  merely  predatory  societi^ 
and  so  to  render  good  service  to  those  whose  existence  is  vindicated 
in  their  work. 

Something  might  be  achieved  by  a  voluntary  introduction  upon 
the  part  of  the  institutions  of  imifcnToity  of  method  and,  in  a  mea- 
sure, concert  of  action.  A  central  authority  acting  within  defined 
limits  need  not  curtail  the  wholesome  freedom  of  cbiuity,  but  it  would 
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check  ita  libertinism.  It  would  help  materially  to  emancipate  the 
hospitds  from  that  tyranny  of  the  faculty  which  is  understood,  and 
withoat  doubt  deplored,  by  many  enlightened  physicians,  and  would 
thus  render  easy,  for  general  adoption,  reforms  which  institutions 
angly  find  it  difficult  to  venture  upon.  But  the  performance  of  a 
great  public  work  by  the  hospitals  entitles  them  to  public  prlvil^^ 
IS  it  subjects  them  to  public  responsibilitieB.  It  would  not  appear 
nnreaaonable  if  institutions  with  interests  so  vast  as  those  of  the 
Metropolitan  hospitals  should  claim  direct  representation  in  Par- 
liaineDt. 

Whether  this  were  granted  or  not,  some  sort  of  offioial  reaag- 
nitum,  with  providou  for  establishment  by  licence  only,  registration 
of  accoimts,  and  immunity  &om  taxation,  is  not  too  mooh  to  ask, 
nor  seed  it  forebode  the  clouding  of  that  Inight  record  of  good  W0Ek» 
vMch  redeems  ihe  social  bist(Hy  of  the  natioo. 

B.  BUBIQBD  BtlfUWU. 
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The  Great  Southern  Comet  of  1880. 

*  /~1  REAT  comet  passing;  the  sun  northfrards ! '  ao  ran  a  teleg^ram 
VT     from  Biieaos  Ayres  received  at  the  Observatory  of  Kiel  on 

February  5,  1880,  and  quickly  flashed  onwards  to  all  the  astronomers 
of  Europe.  But  in  vain  telescopes  were  pointed  and  eyea  strained. 
Nothing  unusual  appeared ;  and  after  tirenty-four  hours  of  suspense, 
a  telegraphic  postscript  to  the  previous  communication  intimated 
that  the  intentions  of  the  celestial  visitant  had  been  miBconstrued, 
and  that  the  hope  must  be  ahondoBed  of  seeing  its  *  crystal  tresses ' 

*  brandished  '  in  the  skies  of  our  northern  hemisphere.  We  are  thus, 
not  without  some  grudging  feelings  of  envy,  compelled  to  rely  on  the 
reports  of  southern  observers  for  a  description  of  the  appearance  and 
movements  of  the  remarkable  object  we  have  undertaken  to  consider. 

On  February  l,  a  strange  ray  of  feint  light  was  seen  to  stretch 
across  the  twilight  sky  to  the  west  of  Table  Mountain  shortly  after 
sunset.  On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Qill^  H.M.'s  Astronomer  at 
the  Cape,  detected  from  the  Obs^ratOTy  what  appeared  to  be  the 
^reme  sweep  of  a  great  comet's  tail ;  and  by  shifting  his  quarters 
so  as  to  clear  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  he  was  able  to  trace  its 
brigbtening  course  close  to  the  stars  of  the  Crane,  until  its  lig^t  wa» 
lost  in  the  general  illumination  of  the  sky.  Three  days  later, 
Mr.  Eddie,  of  Graham's  Town,  observed  a  &int  nucleus  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  about  equal  in  size  to  the  annular  nebula  in  Lyra,  and 
resembling  in  appearance  a  well-known  star-cluster  in  Toucan  when 
seen  with  a  low  power.'  By  the  Stb,  the  comet  bad  already  lost  so 
much  of  its  brightness  that  it  might  easily  have  escaped  notice. 

During  the  first  week  of  February,  however,  it  was  extensively 
observed  throughout  the  southern  hemisphere.  On  the  ist,  a  gen- 
tleman living  in  the  northern  part  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
went  out  quail  shooting  just  after  simset,  and  on  looking  towards  the 
south-west  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright  streak  of  light  extending 
from  the  horizon  towards  the  pole.*  A  similar  appearance  was  noted 
on  the  same  evening  from  H.M.S.  '  Garnet,'  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
of  Monte  Video,  and  had  been  descried  one  day  earlier  at  Cordoba, 
the  seat  of  the  National  Observatory  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  comet,  according  to  Dr.  Gould, 
the  eminent  director  of  that  promising  institution,  were  inordinate 
length  of  tail,  and  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  defined  nucleus. 
Indeed,  it  might  have  been  described  as  lul  taU,  since  the  so-called 

*  head '  shared  the  same  filmy  character  with  the  luminous  train 
proceeding  from  it,  which  nowhere  shone  with  a  brightness  exceeding 
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th&t  of  the  Milk;  Way.  This  account  is  not  incoDsiBtent  with  that 
of  Mr.  Eddie.  Both  observers  perceived  the  head  as  aD  ill-defined, 
sebulom  mass,  without  any  proper  nucleus  or  point  of  stellar  con- 
ceDtmtion. 

What  was  wanting  in  brilliancy  was,  however,  compensated  by 
extent.  The  length  of  the  tail  was,  on  February  2,  estimated  at  35" ; 
on  the  5th — we  again  quote  Mr.  Eddie — at  50" ;  that  is  to  Ray,  it 
stretched  over  an  arc  of  the  heavens  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the 
Pale-star  in  the  latitude  of  London,  Nor  were  the  full  proportions  of 
this  astonishing  appendage  at  any  time  fully  displayed  to  terrestrial 
spectators,  the  position  of  the  earth  being  such  as  to  occasion  large 
foreshortening.  The  graceful  curvature  usually  visible  in  such 
objects,  thongb  present,  was  not  conspicuous.  For  the  greater  part 
of  its  course  our  comet's  tail  seems  to  have  run  along  the  sky  with 
veU-defined,  parallel  edges,  like  a  great  highway  laid  down  from 
constellation  to  constellatioa — a  figure  used  by  Amtotle  to  describe 
a  similar  phenomenon  of  his  time,  to  be  referred  to  further  on.  The 
general  straigbtnesB  of  its  appearance  is  implied  in  the  comparison 
to  suroml  streamers,  used  by  several  observers  to  convey  their  im- 
ptesfflons ;  and  Mr.  Janiscb,  the  Governor  of  St.  Helena,  was  espe- 
ciaily  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  long  narrow  ray  to  the 
tnagoificent  oometaiy  train  of  1843.  We  shall  see  presentiy  that 
tiie  aiialc^  between  these  bodies  is  in  reality  far  closer  than  the 
uncertain,  or  deceptive  one  of  mere  superficial  aq>ect. 

The  first  question  which  astronomers  natunlly  ask  themselves 
regarding  such  an  apparition  &om  the  celestial  spaces  is,  whether 
t%  have  to  greet  an  old  friend,  or  to  make  tfae  acquaintance  of  a 
itranger.  Nor  is  a  satis&ctory  answer  at  all  times  easily  supplied. 
Cometary  physiognomies  are  so  variable  as  to  present  hardly  the 
^test  ground  for  recognition,  while  even  cometary  orbits  owing  to 
perturbations  encountered  in  traversing  recklessly,  and,  one  might 
ay,  at  haphazard,  the  solar  system,  are  liable  to  changes  extremely 
perplexing  to  the  votaries  of  Urania.  Add  to  this  the  difficulty  of 
Mcariiig  satis&ctory  observations  of  bodies  which  not  uncommonly 
Icee  thetr  lustre  and  vanish  within  a  few  days  of  their  emergence 
from  the  solar  beams.  In  the  present  case,  the  comet  having  passed 
perihelion  January  fj,  tolerably  trustworthy  determlnatioDB  of  posi- 
tim  were  obtained  daring  a  fortnight,  from  February  5  to  February  1 9, 
liy  which  time  the  head  was  barely  discernible  as  an  almost  eva- 
neacent  whiteness  in  the  field  of  the  great  Cordoba  equatorial.  On 
tile  following  evening  it  was  wholly  invisible,  although  the  telescope 
na  pointed  towards  its  known  place.  The  data  furnished  by  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Qill  and  Dr.  Gould  were,  however,  sufficiently 
Ucniate  to  enable  Mr.  Hind  to  compute  an  orbit  which,  to  his  no 
naU  sorprise,  came  ont  all  but  identical  with  that  of  a  comet  whose 
appearance  is  still  within  living  memory.  The  same  conclusion  was 
uiived  at  independently  by  Dr.  Gould,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
«e  calcolationB  of  several  distinguished  astronomers,  leaving  no 
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reasonable  doubt  tbat  the  path  traversed  by  this  body  is  undiBtin- 
guishable  from  that  in  whidi  the  great  oomet  of  1843  travels  round 
the  sun.  ThiB  result,  although  equally  perplexing  and  unexpected, 
will  not  improbably  prove  to  be  of  crucial  importance  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  nature  of  comets.  A  few  words  of  explanation  will 
suffice  to  place  ita  bearings  before  our  readers. 

The  comet  of  1843  presented  some  of  the  most  surprising  features 
recorded  even  in  a  history  so  strange  as  that  of  cometic  apparitions. 
The  form  and  position  of  its  orbit  were  such  that  it  remained  but 
VwQ  hours  and  a  quarter  on  the  north  side  of  the  ediptic  It  was 
thus  most  conspicuously  visible  in  southern  latitudes ;  but  in  variou» 
parts  of  Italy,  a^  well  as  in  the  United  States,  it  dione  with  great 
loilliancy  on  February  28,  in  the  full  blaze  of  noon,  at  an  ^parent 
distance  of  only  one  degree  from  the  sun's  limb ;  and  on  March  17, 
its  splendid  tail,  estimated  to  have  attained  the  prodigious  length  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  miles,  was  viewed  with  amazement  by 
spectators  in  this  country,  as  it  rose  majestically  above  the  sunset 
diouds  veiling  the  western  horizon.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much 
the  stateliness  of  its  aspect  as  the  peculiarities  of  its  motion  which 
rendered  this  comet  an  object  of  especial  interest  to  astronomers. 
Of  all  known  bodies  revolving  round  the  sun,  it  approached  its  surface 
most  closely.  Only  the  tremendous  velocity  to  which  it  attained  at 
perihelion,  of  366  miles  a  second,  could  have  extricated  it  in  safety 
from  such  perilous  pronmity.  The  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
oomet  &om  the  solar  photosphere  at  the  moment  of  nearest  approach 
was  only  97,000  miles  (about  one-£fth  of  the  sun's  radius),  so  tbat 
the  coma,  or  nebulous  envelope  surrounding  the  nucleus,  must  vey 
nearly  have  swept  the  sat&ce  of  that  ocean  of  incandescent  hydn^ea 
known  as  the  '  chromosphere.'  Indeed,  the  very  possible  event  of  m 
encounter  with  one  of  those  flame-like  '  prominences,'  which  have 
been  known  to  attain  a  height  of  38d/x}o  miles,  must  have  produced 
such  a  retardation  of  the  comet's  motion  as  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  ensured  its  engulfinent  in  the  abyss  barely  escaped  by  it  in  its 
desperate  flight. 

This,  then,  is  the  body  with  which  we  are  invited  to.identify  the 
oomet  of  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  serious  difficulties  which 
stand  in  the  way  of  tbat  identification.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  Ml.  Hubbard,  the  first  of  the  pair  revolved  in  an  ellipse  of  such 
extreme  eocentricity  as  to  carry  it,  at  its  greatest  distance  firooi  the 
son,  far  beyond  the  utmost  verge  of  our  system,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  perihelion  only  after  the  lapse  of  533  years.  It  is  true  tbat  this  re 
suit  was  admittedly  uncertain.  Without  derogating  from  the  respect 
due  to  scientific  prediction,  it  may,  indeed,  be  acknowledged  that  the 
only  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the  period  of  such  a  body  is  the 
practical  one  of  observing  its  return,  either  by  looking  back  into  the 
past,  or  by  waiting  for  the  fdture.  The  sroall  arc  ^  the  orbit  oV 
served  in  such  cases  is  usually  quite  insuffioient  for  the  determinatioii 
of  its  extent.    In  other  words,  the  path  tsaversed  immediately  hefom 
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and  after  peribelion  is,  so  &r  as  out  obeervstions  are  conoerned,  the 
same,  whether  tlM  Tagtant  object  subsequeiitly  retreats  to  a  distance 
one  hundred  or  fire  hundred  times  that  of  the  eaith  from  the  sud, 
and  occupies  fifty  or  five  thousand  years  in  the  acoompLUhment  of 
the  jonmey.  Id  tiie  present  instance,  the  estimates  of  period  actually 
tanked  from  seven  to  six  hundred  years,  including,  by  a  singular 
ewiKadence,  oae  of  thirty-seven  years,  whidi  ezoeeds  by  cnly  a  single 
month  the  interval  between  the  perihelion  passages  of  the  comets  of 
1843  and  1880. 

Our  readers  may  think  that  the  very  obvious  assumption  of  a 
thir^-seven  years'  period  for  a  body  which  has  been  observed  to  return 
■t  ttttt  lapse  of  time,  ofiers  a  simple  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
pioU«D.  But  on  examining  the  records  of  euch  phenomena,  we  find 
DO  socoonts  of  corresponding  apparitions.  It  is  not  until  ire  reach 
the  year  1695  that  we  hear  of  a  comet  possibly  identifiable  with  that 
vhcse  history  it  is  sought  to  trace.  The  comet  of  1695  so  far 
Ksfflibled  that  of  1880  as  to  have  been  visible  exclusively  in  south- 
em  latitudes;  and  the  obsnvations  made  upon  it  were  of  so  uncertain 
a  cbuacta,  as  to  aEford  a  wide  scope  for  conjecture  as  to  its  individu- 
ality, but  no  ground  for  a  rational  conclusion.  The  case  for  the  con- 
nectitm  of  the  two  bodies  must  then  be  considered  to  rest  <m  the  one 
fact  that  the  interval  between  November,  1695,  and  February,  1S43, 
iivides  pretty  accurately  into  four  periods  of  rather  less  than  thir^- 
Kven  years.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for  its  non-appearance  ia 
Uie  mean  time  F  Are  we  to  suppose  that  no  less  than  three  succea- 
iive  returns  <£  an  ot^ect  so  strildng  and  unusual  passed  unnoticed, 
ud  tliat,  too,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  wban  the 
Koids  and  sentinels  of  science  were  abroad,  and  on  the  alert,  even  in 
Uie  mate  places  of  the  earth  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  quito  possible  that  a  'southern  comet,'  travelling 
anily  altogether  baow,  or  to  the  south  of  the  ecliptic,  should,  during 
Kfeial  consecutive  revolutions,  escape  notice  firom  northern  observers. 
Its  path,  for  instance,  might  be  so  inclined  to  the  horizon  as  to  keej^ 
it  immersed  in  twilight  until  its  final  disappearance.  In  feet,  there- 
■odd  be  little  prolnbility  of  its  discovery  unless  after  sunset,  about 
t^  time  of  the  vernal  equinox,  or  before  sunrise,  near  the  autumnal 
f^nioox.  The  comet  of  1843  had,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over 
^noeeiBor  of  i88a  Not  ^ne  its  extrawdinaiy  brilliancy,  defiant. 
fim  cf  nid-day  glare,  but  the  circumstance  of  its  reaching  perihe- 
lia a  month  later  in  tlie  season,  and  thus  carrying  its  tail,  as  it 
*B&  better  erected  from  the  horizon,  caused  the  difference  in  rasge 
of  visibility  of  bodies  pursuing  an  almost  identical  cour^ 

It  is  evident  that  this  condition  would  be  exactly  reversed  in 
Nothem  latitudes,  but  there  is  another  which  applies  equally  to  the 
*liole  earth.  If  the  comet  happened,  at  the  time  of  perihelion  ap- 
{■Meh,  to  be  in,  or  near  conjunction — that  is,  to  pass  between  the 
wth  and  the  sno — its  orlut  would  be  so  foreshortened  to  terrestrial . 
"Wrverg  as  to  render  its  detection  difficult  or  doubtful.     This  would. 

.•sic 
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occur  ID  June  and  July.  Now,  on  tbe  euppositioD  of  a  thirtj-aereD 
years'  period,  a  return  muat  have  occurred  in  1769,  probably  about  the 
month  of  June ;  and  but  for  this  unfavourable  clrcumBtance,  it  might 
be  taken  as  an  absolute  certainty  that  such  a  phenomenon  vould  not 
have  failed  to  attract  attention  fi-om  the  zealous  obBcrverB  in  India 
and  Polynesia  of  tbe  transit  of  Venus  of  June  3  in  that  year.  As 
the  question  stands,  we  can  only  point  out  the  extreme  unlikelihood 
of  such  a  persistent  combination  of  disadvantageous  conditions  as 
would  have  rendered  this  amazing  object  invisible,  both  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  hemispheres,  during  three  successive  revolotdooB. 
This  unlikelihood  becomes  assurance  when  we  find  that,  previous  to 
169s,  no  such  body  has  a  place  in  the  calendar  of  comets.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  years  1668  and  1689  large  comets  were  seen  in  equat^mal 
regions,  Uie  observations  upon  which  were  of  a  sufficiently  loose  and 
el^tic  nature  to  admit  of  almost  any  required  orbit  being  founded 
on  them.  But  the  interval  is  in  each  case  too  short  to  permit  identi- 
fication with  that  of  1695  ;  and  planetary  perturbations — a  frequent 
source  of  irregularity — take  but  slight  effect  upon  a  body  which, 
moving  in  a  path  of  considerable  obliquity,  strikes  boldly  away  from 
the  beaten  track  of  the  ecliptic  into  compamtively  unfr^uented  dis- 
tricts of  space.  Bejecting,  then,  perforce,  the  theory  of  a  regular  re- 
volution in  a  period  of  thirty-eeven  years,  we  are  driven  to  seek  some 
other  explanation  of  the  tie  undoubtedly  subsisting  between  these 
bodies. 

An  ingenious  and  fairly  plausible  one  has  been  offered  by  Hr. 
Daniel  Kirkwood,  an  American  astronomer.  In  the  winter  of  the 
year  373  B.O.*  the  Greeks  were  startled  by  a  strange  sign  appearing 
in  the  heavens.  Diodorus  calls  it  a  *  fiery  beam,'  and  says  that  it 
cast  shadows  like  the  moon.  Aristotle  more  accurately  describes  it 
as  a  '  great  comet,'  whose  tail  extended  across  a  third  of  the  sky,  and 
which,  setting  at  first  with  the  sun,  gradually  mounted  upwai^  as 
&r  as  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  then  finally  vanished.  A  special  and 
sinister  sigolficanoe  attached  to  the  phenomenon  from  the  &ct  that 
its  appearance  was  immediately  succeeded  l^  the  great  earthquake  in 
whic^  the  Adiaian  towns  of  Helioe  and  Bura  perished — the  first  hy 
submersion  in  the  sea,  the  second  by  engulfinent  in  the  earth.  Now, 
regarding  this  comet  a  singular  circumstance  is  related.  Ephoiui^  a 
contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary  historian,  has  left  it  on  reond 
that,  previous  to  its  disappearance,  it  was  seen  to  separate  into  two 
stars.  This  testimony,  scomiiilly  rejected  by  Seneca,  was  alibied  by 
Kepler  in  support  of  a  similar  theory  as  to  the  close  apparent  oonneo- 
tion  between  two  oomets  which  applied  almost  simultaneoosly  in  the 
same  part  of  the  heavens  in  1618  ;  and  the  comparatively  recent  fiite 

*  There  ta  no  hlitorlcal  mxnuit  foi  the  date  nni&lljr  usigned  of  37 1  B,C.  Diodann 
plaoes  the  celeatial  portmit  in  373,  the  7«ar  before  the  bkttle  of  Lonotr*.  Aiiftotl«, 
a  for  more  reliable  anUiorltj,  aotmnMly  dafine*  its  anMUMtoft  ■■  IttTing  ooovmd 
in  the  fonrth  ;ear  of  the  loiet  OlTrnpad  (373  B.O.),  dnHng  Uie  aroh<ndiip  of  AttuM 
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of  Biela's  comet  offers  to  modem  astronomers  an  indabitable  example 
of  such  a  catastropbe. 

Mr.  Kirkwood's  su^estion  ia  Uiat  we  have,  in  the  comets  of  1843 
and  1880,  &^ment8  of  the  original  body  whose  disruption  was  re- 
ported by  the  Greek  historian.  He  supposes  that  one  of  the  twin 
offspring  of  the  convulsion  suffered  in  the  shock  of  birth  such  a 
diminution  of  period  as  to  cause  it  to  anticipate,  by  thirty-seven 
years,  the  appearance  of  its  companion,  thus  accounting  for  the  simi- 
larity of  orbits,  and  getting  rid  of  an  inconveniently  short  time  of 
revolution.  We  believe,  however,  that  he  encumbers  his  theory  with 
nnneceesary  difficulties  by  undertaking  to  account  for  four  returns  of 
each  body  in  tiie  interval.  Not  one  of  these  supposed  apparitions 
ean  be  established  on  any  sufficient  evidence,  and  tiie  requirements  of 
the  situation  would  be  equally  well  satisfied  by  the  bolder  course  of 
assigning  the  unbroken  lapse  of  2216-2253  years  to  a  single  revolu- 
tion, as  by  arbitrarily  *  cutting  it  up  into  periods  of  442-450  years 
each.  There  is,  however,  a  fundamental  objection  to  the  view. 
Aristotle  distinctly  states  that  the  comet  of  373  b.c.  set  due  west 
about  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice.  That  is  to  say,  it  must 
have  had  at  least  twenty  degrees  of  north  latitude.'*  But  the  objects 
sought  to  be  identified  with  it  had  practically  no  north  latitude. 
They,  as  it  were,  leaped  for  a  moment  above  the  level  of  the  ecliptic, 
and,  completing  their  course  with  a  rush  past  the  very  mouth  of  the 
fierce  solar  furnace,  plunged  again  beneath  its  surface,  and  retreated 
farther  and  fiirthcr  into  southern  regions.  Nothing  more  need  be 
said  to  show  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits  in  question  are  wholly 
irreconcilable,  and  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  bodies  moving 
in  them  consequently  untenable. 

Another  proposed  solution  of  the  difficulty  raises  a  question  of 
considerable  speculative  importance.  Among  the  bodies  paying 
i^ular  allegiance  to  the  sun — whether  in  the  capacity  of  prisoners  of 
war,  captured  from  outer  space,  or  of  native-bom  subjects  we  do  not 
pretend  to  decide — ia  a  group  of  comets,  for  tbe  most  part  insigDifi- 
cant  as  regards  size,  but  eminently  instructive  as  regards  comport- 
ment and  constitution.  An  attentive  study  of  their  movements  —for 
which  their  &eqnent  returns  offer  ample  facilitiee — has  led  astro- 
nomera  to  the  conclusioa  that  t^ere  exists  in  inter^planetary  space  a 
medium  capable  of  perceptibly  retarding  the  revolutions  of  bodies  so 
tenuous,  and  thus  causing  their  eventual  precipitation  into  the  sun. 
This  mode  of  action  was  fint  indicated  by  a  progressive  shortening 
of  period  in  the  case  of  Encke's  comet ;  it  has  been  all  but  established 
hy  Professor  Oppolzer's  recent  inquiries  into  the  motions  of  tbe 
comet  known  as  Winnecke's.     The  influence  of  a  resisting  medium 


<  nieohdee  wMdIctatQdbyadsiiTetokeepaBaloMupoadble  toHr.Hnbbard'a 
period,  whidi,  hawever,  mia  fu  too  tinoertaln  to  deaerve  to  much  iwpeot. 

*  In  the  iBtatnde  of  Atheni, «  body  Mttlng  in  the  west  rimnltuiaoiialr  with  ths 
ton  kt  Uie  time  of  the  winter  lolstice,  wonld  hare  ai°  of  north  Itttitnde.  , 
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has  not  as  yet  been  detected  outside  the  orldt  of  the  earth ;  it  might 
in  fact  be  very  roughly,  though  significantly  described  as  coincident 
with  the  average  extent  of  that  unexplamed  solar  appendage,  the 
zodiacal  light. 

!tfow  it  becomes  of  extreme  interest  to  determine  whether,  in  tJie 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  this  retarding  effect  is  largely 
augmented,  as  it  must  neceesarily  be,  if  the  daszling  solar  aureole 
seen  during  total  eclipses  partake  in  any  degree  of  the  nature  of 
what  we  call  an  atmo^ere.  The  comet  of  1843  undoubtedly  tra- 
versed at  least  three  hundred  thousand  miles  of  the  corona,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  a  body  of  small  mass  and  great  bulk 
could  have  retained  its  velocity  undiminished  after  penetrating  a 
stratum  so  enormous  of  any  material  substance  known  to,  or  conceir- 
able  by  UB.  It  has  accordingly  been  surmised  that  this  comet  is  no 
other  than  that  seen  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in  1668,  which, 
revolving  originally  in  a  period  of  175  years,  lost  so  much  of  its 
velocity  on  the  occasion  of  its  rash  incursion  into  the  domestic  pene- 
tralia of  the  central  orb  in  1843,  as  to  have  that  interval  reduced  at 
onoe  to  thirty-seven  years.  If  this  be  so,  it  must  have  suffered 
further  retardation  during  its  recent  visit,  and  we  may  expect  it« 
return  after  a  still  shorter  lapse  of  time. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  this  view  is  not  favoured  by  the  little 
direct  evidence  at  our  oommand.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the 
attempted  re-discovery  of  the  '  Spina  of  Gassini '  (as  the  comet  of 
1668  was  called)  in  our  late  visitor,  is  that  the  very  imperfect  obser- 
vations recorded  of  it  do  not  preclude,  but  neither  do  they  enforce, 
such  a  recognition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  that  a  oomet 
travelling  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the  snn  ezpmences  a  considouble 
loss  of  motion  has  yet  to  be  proved.  Inde^,  the  only  case  in  point 
known  to  us  is  against  it.  ^e  great  comet  of  1680,  whose  centre 
was,  at  its  nearest  approach,  separated  by  only  235,000  milee  £rom 
the  photospherio  sur&ce,  showed  no  perceptible  effects  from  such 
contijguity;  those  of  1843' and  i860,  having  been  discovered  afttf 
perihelion,  afford  no  data  relative  to  the  question. 

The  matter  then  stands  thus :  two  comets  appear  at  an  interr^ 
of  slightly  less  than  thirty-seven  years,  travelling  in  orbita  stron^y 
reeemUing  each  other,  if  not  alwolutely  identical.  Do  we  see  in 
them  BQocessive  returns  of  the  same  object,  or  must  we  suppose  t^em 
difieroit  -  bodies  connected  by  close  similarity  of  primal  01^^  and 
subsequent  Euiventnre  ?  We  have  already  noted  what  we  may-  call 
the  historioal  objections  to  the  inference  of  a  short  period ;  we  may 
now  indicate  certein  physical  olgections  to  the  same  view.  By  sup- 
posing the  comet  of  1S43  a  oewly-amved  guest  visiting  for  the  fint 
time  the  hearth  of  our  system,  we  get  rid  indeed  of  one  difficulty,  but 
only  to  be  confronted  more  immediately  and  obviously  with  another. 


was  not  d«&uta  enongh  h>-ba  of  value.    See  Naiwre,  Apr 
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We  can  abolisli,  by  the  adoption  of  Bucb  an  arbitraiy  hypothesis,  the 
necessity  for  recorded  appearances,  but  we  cannot  abolish  the  fact  of 
previous  existence.  The  inevitable  '  Whence  ? '  together  with  its 
twin-demand  '  Whither  ? '  haunta  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and 
compels  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  take  up  the  backward  thread 
of  speculation,  and  'look  before  '  as  well  as  '  after  ' — into  the  past  as 
well  as  towards  the  future.  The  problem  is  thus  but  shifted,  not 
solved,  by  the  expedient  of  a  recent  apparition.  For  either  the 
comet  in  question  arrived  from  external  space,  or  was  already  a 
denizen  of  our  system.  In  the  first  ease,  there  would  be  no  possibility 
of  its  settling  into  such  an  orbit  as  could  be  traversed  between  1 843 
and  1 880,  except  under  the  influence  of  powerful  planetary  attraction. 
Now,  if  its  path  bad  been  determined  by  the  influence  of  any  planet, 
we  should  find  it  re-visiting  at  every  revolution  the  scene  of  its  dis- 
turbance in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  planet's  orbit,  and  thus 
betraying  its  divided  allegiance.  But  the  course  of  our  comet  leads 
it  into  a  region  of  space  inaccessible  to  extensive  perturbations. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  other  case.  Comets  do  not 
wander  at  large  through  our  system.  If  they  change  their  quarters, 
it  must  be  by  direct  compulsion.  It  is  true  that  examples  of  celestial 
eviction  are  not  unknown,  in  which  a  tyrant  planet  has  forcibly 
removed  a  helpless  dependent  from  its  old  haunts,  and  turned  bim 
adrift  into  space,  a  homeless  and  unrecognised  wanderer.  But  this 
cannot  happen  except  where  a  hazardous  vicinity  supplies  the  proTO-. 
cation.     Li  the  present  instance  no  such  provocation  exists. 

Thus^  as  far  as  our  actual  lights  go,  a  period  ao  short  as  thirty- 
seven  years  would  be,  for  bodies  so  circumstanced,  entirely  anomalous 
and  unaccountable.  Should  its  existence  be  proved  by  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  year  1912,  it  will  be  the 
businesB  of  astronomers  of  the  twentieth  century  to  renew  our  specu- 
lations, and  explain  as  best  they  may  the  eccentric  doings  of  nature. 
Until  that  time  we  provisionally  retain  our  incredulity.  What  then 
are  we  to  think  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  If  the  twin  comets  be 
not  returns  of  the  same  body,  they  must  be  different  bodies  follow- 
ing each  other  nearly  in  the  same  track,  at  such  a  distance  as  to 
bring-  them  respectively  to  perihelion  after  an  interval  of  thirty^ 
seven  years.  Tb^  period  or  periods  would  in  this  view  be  quit« 
undetermined,  but  would  almost  certainly  extend  over  many  hun- 
dreds of  years.  A  glance  at  the  current  theories  of  cometary.origiu 
and  constitution  will  help  to  make  our  position  cleaxer. 

The  most  probable  opinion  as  to  the  status  of.comets  is  that  they 
are  swangers  to  our  system.  The  nebular  hypothesis,  which,  npt- 
withstandLog  the  great  and  growing  obstacles.. in.  the  way  ef  ita.ua-. 
conditional  acceptance,  stUl  exercises  considerable  sway  over  thought 
in  things  coemical,  made  no  provision  for  the  existence  of  bodies 
pnrsuing  paths  so  flagrantly  at  variance  with  the  staid  courses  of  the 
ieq)ectable  planetary  public,  and  the  aoomaly  was  accordingly  rele- 
gated to  some  remote  comer  of  the  universe,  where  it  waa  l;op<Q(t 
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that  conditions  might  prove  more  flexible  or  theories  lees  exacting. 
Laplace  supposed  comets  to  be  fragments  torn  from  some  nebula 
TThich,  according  to  the  accidents  of  initial  velocity  and  encountered 
attraction,  either  wandered  in  hyperbolic  orbits  Irom  star  to  star — 
the  gipsies  of  space — or,  revolving  in  enormously  elongated  ellipses, 
returned  at  intervals  of  perhaps  many  thoueands  of  years  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  sun,  or  finally  fell  under  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  some  one  of  the  planets,  and  became,  so  to  speak, 
domesticated  in  our  system.  But  that  uncompromising  truth-teller, 
the  spectroscope,  has  disposed  of  this  view,  as  of  many  others  equally 
ingenious.  Of  the  tails  of  comets,  we  learn  only  that  they  shine  l^ 
reflected  light,  and  we  plausibly  infer  that  they  consist  of  minate 
Bolid  or  liquid  particles,  driven  off  by  electrical  repulsion.  The 
beads,  however,  are  self-luminous,  giving  a  spectrum  of  three  di- 
versely coloured  bands,  identical  with  those  derived  from  incandescent 
hydrocarbon  vapours.'  We  must  then  believe  that  comets  are  largely 
composed  of  the  Protean  substance  which  forms  the  staple  of  organic 
life  on  our  globe,  which  lights  and  warms  our  houses,  and  crystal- 
lises into  our  purest  gems.  The  presence  of  a  solid  nucleus  of  suffi- 
cient mass  to  ensure  to  its  surroundings  some  degree  of  stability  is 
not  excluded  by  the  analysis  of  the  prism.  In  some  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  manifest  as  a  star  difTiising  a  faint  prismatic  radiance; 
in  others,  its  inconspiouonsnese  may  be  due  to  obscurity  rather  than  to 
minuteness. 

Xow  between  cometary  and  nebular  spectra  there  is  no  anal<^ 
whatever.  The  blue-green  rays  emitted  by  gaseoos  nebulas  betray 
the  presence  in  those  inconceivably  remote  bodies  of  hydn^en  and 
nitrogen,  but  give  no  hint  of  the  existence  of  carbon.  With  another 
class  of  celesthd  objects,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  light 
of  certain  small  intensely  red  stars  shows,  when  examined  with  the 
spectroscope,  three  da^  zones  corresponding  to  the  three  brigbt 
zones  of  the  cometary  spectrum,  and  iudicating  accordingly  the 
presence  of  a  similar  substance,  stopping  by  absorption  in  tbe  atmo- 
sphere of  the  star  tbe  same  rays  that  it  directly  radiates  in  the  vapor- 
ous envelope  of  Uie  comet.  We  must  not,  however,  mislead  our 
readers.  The  relation  between  these  dark  and  bright  bands  is  not 
that  of  identity,  but  of  strong  resemblance.  The  differenoes,  indeed, 
are  so  slight  as  to  have  escaped  detection  until  Dr.  Hnggins  (who 
in  this  department  ia  facile  prvneepa)  received  the  beams  of  a  well- 
known  *  ruby '  star  in  tbe  Great  Bear  within  the  magic  chamber  of 
his  stellar  spectroscope.  The  divei^ence  obeerved  by  him,  even  if 
proved  to  extend  to  the  entire  class,  would,  however,  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  a  very  minute  change  of  molecular  structure,  emi- 
nently probable  in  the  case  of  a  body  like  carbon, 

*  The  quMdon  as  to  whether  tlie  speolnun  dSBCrlbed  in  the  text  Ii  due  to  pan 
oubon,  or  to  one  ot  its  compounds  withhjdiogeiitbBtlU  tu^jndiee',  bat  tbe  f omwr 
view  haa  mach  erldenoe  In  Its  favoiiT. 
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Id  a  field  where  notbiiig  is  known  something  may  be  hazarded. 
Tbe  conjectures  hitherto  advanced  as  to  the  genesis  of  oomet«  are  as 
UDBuhstantial  as  the  visions  which  throng  the  ivoi;  gate  of  the  palace 
of  sleep ;  without  presuming  to  claim  for  the  suggestion  about  to  be 
offered  ao  exit  through  the  horny  door  of  truth,  we  may  at  least 
plead  on  its  behalf  an  a^iration  towards  that  jealous  portal. 

Most  theorists  unite  in  assigning  to  comets  what  we  may  term  a 
'  catastrophic '  origin.  Not  in  her  mild,  plastic  mood,  but  in  tbe 
guise  of  a  frenzied  meenad,  nature  is  represented  as  having  assisted 
at  their  birth.  Dr.  Zollner,  an  eminent  authority,  sees  in  them  the 
liquid  portions  of  exploded  planets,  whose  solid  parts  wander  as 
meteorites  along  the  same  tracks,  oddly  enough  explaining  the  carbon 
spectrum  as  doe  to  stores  of  petroUum,  primitively  laid  up  id  the 
Mattered  bodies.  Other  speculators  hold  them  to  have  been  origi- 
nally belched  forth  by  the  sun.  Leaving  out  of  sight  the  question 
whether  our  central  orb  may  not,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history, 
have  be«i  in  such  a  condition  of  eruptive  energy  as  would  have 
enabled  it  to  launch  such  missileB  into  space,  we  turn  to  those  stars 
in  which  signs  of  abnormal  activity  are  actually  present.  These  are 
to  be  found  in  the  marked  variability  of  light  which,  probably  with- 
out any  exception  whatever,  is  a  concomitant  of  the  Innded  spectrum 
ibove  described.  Comets  then  are,  in  this  view,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  volcanic  products  of  such  bodies,  Uieii  nuclei  being 
formed  of  condensed  metallic  vapours  from  the  interior,  and  their 
Imninous  envelopes  of  the  carbonaceous  substances  constituting  the 
init«  atanosphere  of  the  erupting  star. 

We  may  now  return  to  our  twin  comets.  We  have  seen  that 
Ute  adoption  of  a  thirty-seven  years'  period  is  encompassed  with  diffi- 
colties;  that  the  hypothesis  of  extensive  retardation  suffered  in 
traversing  the  solar  corona  is  not  borne  oat  by  observation,  and  that 
tbe  explanation  by  dirauption  of  an  earlier  comet  will  not  bear  the 
teat  of  inquiry.  We  now  propose  to  solve  the  problem  by  suggesting 
that  the  comets  of  1843  and  1880  were  simultaneously  dischai^ed 
from  the  same  star  in  a  paroxysm  of  volcanic  disturbance  at  some 
indefinitely  remote  epoch.  They  would  then  enter  the  sphere  of  the 
aolar  attraction  at  tbe  same  point,  while  a  slight  inequality  in 
planetary  disturbance,  accumulating  during  many  revolutions,  of  as 
jet  ondetennined,  but  most  probably  vastly  extended  period,  would 
aose  their  subsequent  separation.  The  evident  close  relationship  of 
meteore  to  comets  may  possibly  admit  of  a  similar  (interpretation, 
Wt  the  topic  is  too  wide  for  present  discussion. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  investigations  of  M.  Hoek, 
Director  of  the  Utrecht  Observatory,  led  him  to  infer  tbe  existence 
of  what  may  be  termed  '  cometary  systems.'  *  These  consist  of  two 
(If  more  comets  whose  orbits  are  related  to  each  other  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  point,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  common  origin.      In   other 
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words,  they  were  aebt  to  us  by  a  eiogle  star.  But  while  M.  Hoek 
leauB  to  the  belief  that  one  original  body  separated,  io  executing  its 
hyperbolic  sweep  round  that  star,  into  two  or  several  fri^ments,  after 
the  &sbioD  Bet  by  Biela's  vanished  comet,  we  should  view  the  star 
itself  as  the  progenitor  of  the  group,  forcibly  extruded  from  an 
interior  seething  with  the  tumultuous  conflict  of  as  yet  chaotic 
forces. 

The  future  will,  perhaps,  decide  these  tbingB,  or  perhaps  foiget 
them,  intent  on  other  speculations  not  less  enticing  and  not  more 
profitable.     A  great  living  poet  has  indeed  said  that 

Th«  golden  gnefla 
Is  morniDg-star  to  the  full  round  of  truth. 

But  then  how  few  are  the  aureate  intuitions  compared  with  the  vast 
multitude  of  ill-wrought  conjectures  which  the:  ravages  of  time  and 
the  elements  prove  to  have  been  composed  of  wholly  base  metal., 
Even  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  not  yet  in 
a  position  to  dissent  &om  words  used  in  the  seventeenth  by  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  hiechanical  geniuses  that  ever  lived.  Indeed, 
the  progress  of  science  has  added  t-o  the  weight  of  truth  they  carry. 
*To  me,'  wrote  Christian  Huygens,  'it  would  be  much  if  we  could 
understand  how  things  actually  are,  which  we  are  far  enough  from 
doing.  How  they  were  brought  about,  what  they  are,  and  how  began, 
I  believe  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  human  ingenuity  to  discover,  or 
even  by  conjectures  to  approach.' 

PoetBCfrvpt. — ^The  question  discussed  above  has  been  again  nn- 
eiqiectedly  raised  by  the  marked  similarity  perceived  to  exist  between 
the  elements  of  the  bright  comet  recently  visible,  and  those  of  the 
oomet  observed  by  Bessel  between  September,  1807,  and  March,  1808, 
the  period  of  which  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  1,540  years.  The 
coincidence  of  orbits,  however,  is  by  no  means  so  close,  and  the  argu- 
ment for  duplication  consequently  by  no  means  so  strong,  a^  in  the 
cometary  pair  of  1843  and  18S0. 

A.  M.  Clerke. 
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A  Film  op  Gossamer. 

A  Stokt  of  the  CHBSTSnr  Habtbst. 

Man  sete  the  woof,  kod  Fortime  throws  the  warp. 
(L'  oomo  tesse,  e  la  Fortnna  traiaa,').—Tv*ean  Prmerb. 

THE  Italian  October  is  ft  month  which  knowa  no  half  measures. 
It  either  briags  an  unbroken  sequence  of  halcyon  days,  with 
doudless  bine,  crystalline  atmosphere,  ami  sunshine  brillmnt  yet 
not  borning — weather,  in  short,  scarce  to  be  matched  on  this  side  of 
Paradise — or  it  nshers  in  the  antumn  rains  with  such  uncompromising^ 
Tigour,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  sluices  of  heaven  were  fairly  opened, 
and  the  universal  deluge  about  to  set  in  once  more.  The  chances  are, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  first  alternative,  and  it  is  then  the  month 
of  months  for  a  sketching  tour  among  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Tuscan 
Apennines,  as  the  hanging  chestnut  woods  which  clothe  their  steeps 
have  by  tl^t  time  exchanged  the  somewhat  crude  monotony  of  their 
sommer  greenery  for  the  warmer  and  more  varied  tones  oS  russet  and 
amber  brought  by  the  Ml  of  the  leaf. 

It  is  the  time  set  apart  for  the  chestnut  gathering,  the  holiday 
harvest  of  the  year ;  and  those  who,  like  me,  are  interested  in  the 
rural  life  of  the  country,  may  see  it  then  at  its  merriest  and  brightest. 
From  my  point  of  view,  artistic  teaching  would  be  very  inoomplete, 
even  though  intended  for  landscape  painters  exclusively,  if  it  did  not 
direct  some  attention  to  the  varying  moods  of  man,  as  well  as  of 
nature ;  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  human  sympathy  is  as 
necessary  in  pourtraying  the  earth  we  live  upon,  as  in  linming  the 
features  of  our  fellow-men,  I  have,  therefore,  fdways  tried  to  keep  in 
view  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  material  aspects  of  my  subjects ;  thus 
endeavonring  to  avoid  the  artist's  especial  snare,  the  temptation  to 
look  at  things  from  the  outside  alone. 

But  here  I  have  wandered  from  the  chestnut  gathering  into  my 
&vonrit«  theories  on  art  and  artists,  although  they  have  nothing  to 
do  with  my  present  subject.  They  led  me,  however,  in  my  study  of 
uatore  and  human  nature,  to  take  up  my  quarters  during  a  certain 
October  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  least  known  districts  of  Italy 
where  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Apennine  dividing  the  territories 
of  Lucca  and  Modena  command  a  view  of  the  great  marble  peaks  of 
Carrara,  across  the  blue  distance  of  the  Q-arfagnana  valley.  The 
•ceneiy  there  derives  its  most  special  character  from  the  singular 
sharpness  of  the  lower  heights  and  ridges;  the  steepness  of  their 
sides,  and  narrowness  of  their  summits  rendering  it  possiUe  (at  the 
cost  of  some  stiff  climbing)  to  cross  several  in  an  ordinary  day's 
walk,  and  giving  endless  variety  to  the  views  from  the  number  of 
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windiog  v&lleya  and  keen  crested  ridges  commanded  bj  eveiy  toler- 
able elevation. 

Tereglio,  the  village  where  I  had  taken  up  m;  abode,  was  a  stri-  ' 
king  example  of  this  peculiarity,  as  it  occupied  so  completely  the 
narrow  crest  of  one  of  these  razor-backed  ridges,  that  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  two  ravines  it  thus  overlooked  fell  sheer  away  from  the 
external  walls  of  the  houses,  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  oq 
either  dde  of  the  narrow  street.  Thus  astride  upon  the  steep,  it  do- 
minated all  the  long  writhing  folds  of  wooded  slopes  as  fax  as  the 
blanched  and  shattered  pinnacles  of  Carraia ;  hut  to  the  north  the 
view  was  barred  by  Titanic  ramparts  of  sun-gilt  granite,  with  ame- 
thystine shadows  coursing  over  their  Sanks  under  each  fleecy  Sock 
that  sailed  across  the  blue.  The  sky  of  Italy  was  above  it — the  li^t 
of  Italy  was  upon  and  around  it — and  the  tinted  atmosphere,  which 
every  ascent  among  the  Apennines  interposes  between  the  spectator 
and  the  world  below,  filled  each  ravine  and  valley  with  its  depth 
of  pellucid  ultramarine. 

Yet  Tereglio,  despite  the  scenery  it  commands,  is  unvisited  by 
tourists — not  the  least  of  its  advantages  io  my  eyes — and  ita  single 
narrow  street,  entered  by  a  gate  at  each  end,  is  impassable  for  aoy 
wheeled  vehicle,  except  a  hand-barrow.  An  old  carriage-road  did 
indeed  once  run  past  ita  walls,  carried  some  fifty  feet  below  them,  on 
a  ledge  artificially  cut  in  the  steep ;  but  it  is  now  abandoned  and  im- 
practicable, save  for  a  pedestrian  sufiBciently  sure-footed  to  cross 
a  deep  gully  by  a  single  ruinous  parapet,  which  is,  in  some  places,  all 
that  remains  of  the  old  bridges.  This  disused  thoroughfare — tbe 
ancient  highway  from  Modena  to  the  Gar&gnana — was  my  great  at- 
traction to  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  focilitated  excursions  through 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  the  world.  After  scaling  ^ 
steep  of  Tereglio,  from  the  level  of  the  watercourse  below,  by  a  series 
of  sharp  zig-zags  through  the  chestnut  woods,  it  continues  to  ascend 
as  a  cornice  on  the  mountain  side,  to  its  culminating  point,  six  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea ;  and  after  crossing  this  magnificent  pass 
called  the  Foce  a  Criogo,  descends  gradually  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Apennines  to  tbe  Emilia  at  their  foot.  Greater  part  of  it  is  still 
passable  for  an  ass  or  mule,  and  I  was  thus  able  to  have  my  artistic 
apparatus  easily  transported  to  points  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise ioaccessible  to  the  humble  companion  of  my  sketching  expe- 
ditions. 

I  had  selected  for  my  dwelling  a  substantial  farmhouse,  just  out- 
side the  gates,  owned  by  one  Vincenzo  Contrucci,  who,  Uke  many 
of  these  mountaineers,  had  emigrated  to  America  early  in  life,  aad 
saved  sufficient  money  to  return  at  the  end  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
and  set  up  as  a  small  proprietor  in  his  native  place.  His  subsequent 
prosperity  was  owing  partly  to  his  own  industry  and  good  conduct, 
partly  to  the  thrift  and  cleverness  of  Sora  Nina,  his  wife ;  and  the 
result  of  their  combined  good  qualities  was  that  he  was  now  one  of 
the   most  thriving  farmers  in  the   commune,  owning  constdeiable 
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tracts  of  chestnut  wooda  aloDg  the  higher  eteepe,  with  vineyards  and 
fields  of  beans  and  com  farther  down.  He  was  a  tall,  stalwart  pea- 
sant, with  the  broad  brow  and  calm  eyes  of  a  Tnscan  oz ;  slow 
of  speech,  tbough  by  no  means  dull  of  understanding,  he  was  a  com- 
plete contrast  to  the  quick-witted,  sharp-tongued  little  wife,  who  in 
minor  matters  governed  him  completely.  Sora  Xina  was  of  lighter 
complexion  than  is  common  among  those  hills,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  bad  been  reckoned  very  pretty  before  she  lost  her  youthful 
bloom.  To  an  English  eye,  however,  the  glowing  brunett^  of  the 
south  are  more  striking  than  their  paler  sisters,  whose  colouring  is  at 
best  but  a  compromise ;  for  the  Italian  sun  soon  robs  a  lair  skin  of 
the  delicate  transparency  which  is  its  chief  charm. 

The  only  daughter,  Assunta,  was  married,  and  living  at  some  little 
distance ;  two  sons,  Massimo  and  Fermccio,  were  gone  to  America  as 
their  father  had  done  before  them ;  and  there  remained  at  home  only 
the  eldest,  Leandro,  commonly  called  Andrino,  according  to  the 
nsnal  Tuscan  &shion  of  inflecting  proper  names,  by  dropping  the 
beginning  and  adding  on  a  diminutive  at  the  end.  Andrino  was  a 
handsome  young  &rmer  of  three-and- twenty,  a  perfect  facsimile  of 
his  father,  except  in  so  far  as  the  massive  proportions  of  the  elder 
Contmcci  were  modified  in  Uie  younger  te  the  lighter  symmetry  of 
early  manhood.  Like  Vincenzo,  too,  he  was  somewhat  slow  of  ideas 
and  of  speech ;  but  that  he  was  neither  dull  nor  sullen  was  proved 
by  the  ever  ready  snule,  quick  and  bright  as  a  sunbeam,  with  which 
he  met  those  who  addressed  him. 

The  only  other  permanent  member  of  the  iamily  with  which  I 
had  taken  up  my  abode  for  the  time,  was  a  tall  gaunt  servant 
woman,  Maddalena,  a  relative  of  Sora  Nina's,  who  assisted  her  in  the 
care  of  the  house  and  ponltiy  yard,  besides  helping  in  some  of  the 
lighter  work  of  the  &rm.  She  scarcely  ever  spoke,  but  Bometimes 
evinced  her  participation  in  what  was  going  on  by  a  sudden  nervous 
laugh,  instantly  checked,  however,  if  a  reproving  glance  from  Sora 
Nina  happened  te  travel  in  her  direction.  She  was  the  most  willing, 
obliging  creature  I  ever  met,  and  unselfishly  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  her  employers. 

But  during  my  stay  at  Le  CascateUe  (as  Contrucci's  farm  was 
called,  from  a  Tittle  rivulet  that  came  leaping  down  the  steep  beside 
the  house)  its  ordinary  inmates  were  reinforced  by  three  extra  hands 
engaged  to  assist  in  gathering  in  the  ripe  chestnuts  as  they  fell. 
Those  employed  in  this  way  are  generally  young  girls,  whose  services 
fi)r  forty  days  are  repaid,  according  to  the  prevailing  form  of  contract, 
by  a  bounty  of  two  sacks  of  the  fari/aa  dolce,  or  chestnut  flour,  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  and  their  board  and  lodging  during  its  continu- 
ance ;  while  in  addition  to  their  light  labour  by  day  in  the  woods, 
they  are  expected  in  the  evening  to  give  the  housewife  the  benefit  of 
their  industry,  by  spinning  the  hempen  thread,  which  she  will  after- 
wards weave  into  stout  homespun  linen.  It  is  a  form  of  service 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  much  enjoyed  by  the  girls  of  the  country ;  so 
Vo.  6to  {mo.  ozL.  M.S.)  It     ,1  , 
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much  BO  that  it  ie  difficult  at  that  season  to  procure  aoy  extm  asaist- 
ance  for  ordioar;  household  work,  and,  like  the  vint^e,  it  has  to  be 
looked  forward  to  as  a  time  when  all  superfluous  undertakings  hare 
to  be  postponed  for  want  of  hands  to  assist  in  them. 

Two  of  Sora  Nina's  handmaids,  Bertuccia  and  Vannine,  were 
handsome,  dark-browed,  gipsy-looking  girls  from  the  neighbourhood, 
daughters  of  small  proprietors,  whose  Hervices  were  not  needed  at 
home,  and  who  were  glad  to  come  for  the  bolida;  month  to  the 
maaaeria  Contrucd,  not  perhaps  without  a  remote  hope  of  establish- 
ing themselves  there  permanently  through  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
daily  intercourse  for  fiecuring  the  good  graces  of  the  handsome  young 
fiirmer.  I  muet,  however,  do  tbem  the  justice  to  say  that,  if  it  were 
so,  they  did  not  make  it  manifest  by  any  unmaidenly  overtures  to 
the  object  of  their  aspiratioDs,  but  behaved  throughout,  as  r^arded 
him,  with  a  dignity  that  might  sometimes  be  copied  with  advantage 
in  higher  spheres. 

Poor  little  Ginevra  had  no  such  pretemionH.  She  wag  not  even 
pretty  according  to  the  Btandard  of  taste  prevailing  among  her 
equals,  for  she  was  Blender  and  undersized,  looking,  at  seventeen,  more 
a  child  than  a  woman ;  and  in  point  of  physique  seemed  but  an  in- 
signifieant  creature  when  put  into  competition  with  such  specimens 
of  well-developed  vigorous  mountain  beauty  as  she  was  now  domiciled 
with.  Worst  of  all,  she  was  but  a  coiiiadina,  that  is  to  say,  her 
father  cultivated  another  man's  land,  on  the  mezzeria  or  half- 
produce  system ;  and  as  in  that  country  the  farmers  as  a  rule  are  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil  they'  till,  this  inferiority  of  social  standing  natur- 
ally mude  her  an  object  of  contempt  among  her  better  bom  associates. 
I  took  an  interest  in  her  as  an  old  acquaintance,  for  I  had  often 
sketched  the  Gaea  Morgante,  the  half  ruinous  old  villa  abandoned  by 
its  proprietors  to  the  residence  of  her  father  Lorenzo  G-iuliani,  and 
had  seen  the  little  maiden  grow  into  womanhood  under  my  eyes,  I 
had  many  a  time  watched  her  scutching  hemp  in  front  of  the  door, 
whisking  the  long  sheaves  under  the  chopper  with  a  dexterous  sweep 
of  the  arm,  or  tripping  down  the  moss-giown  terraces  of  the  oU 
garden  with  a  pitcher  on  her  head,  filled  at  the  spout  of  what  had 
once  been  a  fountain ;  where  superannuated,  lack-lustre  gold  fish  still 
swam  in  the  silent  basin,  round  the  mutilated  limbs  of  dilapidated 
tritons.  I  had  often  seen  her  too  standing  with  her  little  pink  feet 
in  the  chilly  current  of  the  Lima  (for  her  home  was  in  the  valley), 
helping  the  laundresses  to  rinse  out  the  linen  in  the  pure  water  of 
the  mountain  stream,  and  had  always  kno^vn  her  a  model  of  cheerful 
industry  and  patience.  I  was,  therefore,  glad  to  find  she  had  such  a 
pleasant  chance  as  the  month's  employment  with  the  Contruccis. 
She  owed  it  to  Vincenzo's  grateful  recollection  of  some  service  ren- 
dered him  in  his  early  life  by  a  brother  of  Lorenzo  Giuliani's  who 
had  prospered  in  America,  and  for  whose  sake  he  bad  always  kept  up 
a  friendly  interest  in  tfae  family  despite  his  wife's  disapproval  of  the 
intercourse.     Sora  Nina,  who  was  as  proud  as  though  bom  in  the 
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purple^  would  have  wished  to  keep  in  the  baokgroimd  all  recolleotiona 
connected  with  the  recent  origin  of  her  husband's  fortune,  and  to 
persuade  herself^  and  otherB  if  posaiLle,  that  it  bad  come  to  him  by 
inheritance;  for  in  titese  momitain  commmies  length  of  tenure  of 
the  soil  is  as  great  a  boast  as  in  English  county  society. 

I  have  said  that  Oinevm  was  not  even  pretty,  but  it  wonld  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  she  Had  not  been  bo  till  now ;  i<st  she  was  de- 
veloping a  dainty,  wild-rose  I)l<^ii^  <>^  ber  own,  a  tardy  flower  of 
beauty,  which  had  all  the  added  charm  of  surprise,  as  it  began  to 
flush  her  pale  &ce  with  a  soft  glow  and  tenderness,  and  give  a  new 
depth  and  brilliancy  to  the  large  grey  eyes  imder  their  dark  brows 
and  lashes.  One  began  to  notice  Uien  how  delicately  turned  were 
head  and  neck  and  ear  under  the  carelessly  knotted  kerchief^  and 
when  it  was  thrown  aside,  what  a  wealth  of  nut-brown  hair  lay 
plaited  coil  on  coil  beneath  it.  She  had  a  voice  like  a  cuckoo  too, 
and  many  a  passer-by  lingered  under  her  bther's  garden  wall  tO' 
listen  to  the  unseen  song-bird  who  carolled  forth  the  tunetnl  Tuscan 
melodies  amtmg  the  pomef;ranate-trees  aflame  with  bloom,  and  Cape- 
jasmines  studded  with  moon-like  orbs  breathing  incense  on  the  air. 

I  had  not  been  many  days  domiciled  in  Casa  Contrucci,  before  I 
discoTered  that  It  had  another  inmate,  whose  eyes  were  as  little  blind' 
as  my  own  to  Ginevra'fl  unsuspected  attractions.  During  the  day  in- 
deed I  saw  little  of  the  household,  who  were  all  scattered  to  their 
different  avocations  before  I  came  down  to  my  morning  repafrt,  and 
whose  midday  meal  I  did  not  share,  as  I  generally  carried  mine  wiU> 
me  to  the  scene  of  my  labours  for  the  time  being.  At  supper,  how- 
ever, I  sat  down  to  the  common  table,  which  was  laid  in  the  great 
ianu  kitchen  in  sufficiently  civilised  fashion,  with  coarse  but  clean 
homespun  damask  for  cloth  and  napkins,  and  with  a  special  dish  pro- 
vided for  me  by  Sora  Mna's  attentive  care.  The  general  iare  con- 
sisted aometimes  of  broth  and  bouilU,  with  salad  of  wild  lettuce  or 
endive,  sometimes  of  a  great  smoking  platter  of  macaroni  stewed  with 
onions,  or  beane  cooked  with  herbs  and  oil.  The  invariable  finale  of 
the  repast  however  was  the  emptying  on  a  dish  in  the  centre  of  the 
table  of  a  vast  pot  of  boiled  chestnuts,  to  which  everyone  helped  him- 
self, eating  them  hot  from  the  husk  with  a  little  salt,  and  continuing 
to  do  BO  at  intervals  throughout  the  evening. 

After  supper,  Maddalena,  who  had  sat  dovra  with  the  rest,  cleared 
the  table,  and  began  washing  the  crockery  in  a  remote  comer,  while 
the  three  girls  and  Sora  Nina,  seated  in  a  row  at  one  side  of  the  great 
blazing  hearth,  set  to  work  at  their  spinning,  an  occupation,  however, 
which  by  no  means  implied  silence  on  their  part.  The  men  had  their 
places  at  the  other  side,  but  the  farmer  generally  strolled  out  to  smoke 
his  cigar  on  the  threshing  floor ;  while  Andrino,  after  taking  a  turn  or 
two  to  look  after  the  live  stock,  busied  himself  with  some  mechanical 
vork,  such  as  repairing  quail  nets,  mending  harness,  tools,  &&,  cut- 
ting and  trimming  stakes  for  ihe  vines,  or  other  useful  indoor  tasks. 
While  thus  employed,  he  took  little  part  in  the  feminine  conveisa- 
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tion  going  on  at  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  whistling  almost  in- 
aadibly  to  himself  over  hia  work.  I  soon  began  to  notice,  however,  as 
I  too  came  and  went  about  my  little  preparations  for  the  business  of 
the  morrow,  that  his  eyes  began  to  stray  most  frequently  to  the  comer 
where  Ginevra  sat  deftly  plying  her  spindle,  and  sometimes  remained 
60  fixedly  turned  in  that  direction,  that  his  own  fingers  forgot  to  busy 
themselves  with  their  task.  I  thought  I  could  see  too  that  she  on 
her  part  was  not  unconscious  of  the  attention  she  was  attracting,  for 
if  the  young  farmer's  eyes  rested  longer  than  osual  on  her  fece,  a  warm 
glow  would  steal  over  it,  tinging  brow  and  ears  and  neck,  as  thou^ 
she  were  overshadowed  by  a  roseate  cloud. 

The  first  Saturday  evening  there  was  rather  more  bustle  th&n 
usual,  and  the  circle  round  the  table  at  supper  was  increased  by  tlie 
arrival  of  old  Menichina,  who  had  done  some  errands  for  Sora  Nina  in 
the  valley,  and  was  hospitably  bidden  to  stay  the  night.  She  was  a 
well-known  character  is  the  district,  and  was  a  native  of  La  Cornice, 
a  village  standing  on  a  still  higher  spur  of  the  great  Apennine  w^ 
Uian  that  occupied  by  Tereglio,  and  forming  a  most  picturesque  oh- 
ject  as  seen  fix)m  it  against  its  mountain  background.  Reared  in  this 
fastness,  Menichina,  despite  her  seventy  years,  was  as  active  as  a  cha- 
mois, and  made  her  livelihood  by  fetching  and  carrying  among  the 
mountainH  for  ten  miles  round  ;  in  summer  picking  the  Alpine  fruits 
to  sell  in  the  plain,  and  at  other  times  bringing  up  threads,  tapes, 
and  such  like  commodities,  to  retail  among  her  neighbours  at  a  small 
pn>fit.  In  her  itinerant  way  of  life  she  naturally  collected  all  the 
gossip  that  was  to  be  gleaned  in  the  country-side,  so  that  her  well- 
known  fece,  wrinkled  rather  from  exposure  than  from  ^e,  was  a  wel- 
come apparition  in  the  highland  farmhouses,  promisiog  a  pleasant 
break  in  the  monotony  of  existence.  Supper  was  scarcely  over  on  the 
present  occasion,  when  she  began  to  open  her  budget. 

'  Have  you  heard,'  she  said,  when  a  pause  in  the  business  of  the 
table  presented  a  fevourable  opportunity  for  introducing  her  j?tfe»  it 
rke\tUine»  in  the  way  of  gossip.  '  Have  you  heard  of  the  grand  wed- 
ding that  is  to  be  at  the  mill  of  the  Camajone  at  Christmas  ?  The 
milter's  G-hita  is  to  he  married  to  Sor  Matteo's  Pierino  from  beyond 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  and  on  my  way  down  she  showed  me  the 
earrings  and  brooch  that  the  «poso  has  given  her,' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  sentence  Andrino'a  eyes  had  instinctively 
sought  Ginevra's  face  with  an  involuntary  significance  in  their  glance, 
and  Sora  Nina  now  called  out  to  her  in  a  harsh  voice, '  Oinevra,  I 
wish  you  would  help  Aladdalena  to  clear  the  table,  instead  of  gaping 
there  like  an  unfledged  sparrow  I '  Ginevra  started  and  coloured  at 
the  stinging  rebuke,  but  rose  without  a  word  and  meekly  obeyed, 
while  the  young  man's  face  assumed  a  pained  expression,  and  he 
looked  after  her  with  a  gaze  of  wistful  tenderness.  He  soon  after  left 
the  room,  and  as  he  passed  her  on  his  way  out,  said  something  in  a 
low  voice  that  I  oould  not  hear. 

I  want  upstairs  myself  shortly  after,  to  fetch  some  canvases  that 
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wanted  straining,  and  when  I  returned  all  were  bunily  at  work,  and 
Afeoichina,  with  a  handful  of  cheatnuts  in  her  lap  which  Bhe  muocbed 
as  she  talked,  was  narrating  a  thrilling  gbost-etory.  '  Tonino  di  Maso 
of  our  village,'  ehe  was  eajing,  '  was  about  nineteen,  when  bis  mother, 
whom  be  greatly  loved,  died,  leaving  him  alone  in  the  world.  Now 
one  winter  evening  soon  after,  as  he  retiumed  home  in  the  gloaming, 
be  saw  a  figure  all  in  white  sitting  by  the  hearth,  and  recognised  the 
spirit  of  bis  mother.  He  was  not  afraid,  for  everyone  knows  that  to 
see  a  white  soul'  ia  of  good  omen.  He  spoke  to  her  and  asked  her 
what  she  wanted,  and  she  bade  bim  have  a  mass  said  find  a  pound  of 
tapers  burned  at  the  chapel  of  the  Hermitage  of  8t.  Anne,  in  accor- 
dance with  a  vow  she  bad  failed  to  fulfil  in  her  lifetime.  He  pro- 
mised, and  she  warned  bim  that  she  was  leaving  bim,  and  that  he 
must  beware  of  looking  after  her,  for  she  was  still  a  soul  in  pain,  and 
no  mortal  could  bear  the  sight  without  incurring  some  grievous  mis- 
fortune. He  therefore  turned  away  and  closed  his  eyes,  but  bearing 
a  great  noise  behind  bim,  could  not  refrain  &om looking  round,  when 
be  saw  liis  mother's  soul  enveloped  in  flames,  and  rapt  away,  as  it 
were  in  a  whirlwind  of  fire.  So  great  was  the  shock  he  received  that 
he  sickened  and  died  within  a  few  days.' 

*  I  should  have  died  on  the  spot,'  said  Tuccia,  twisting  the  yam 
with  a  dexterous  turn  of  her  fingers,  and  various  exclaxnations  of 
horror  broke  from  the  little  group.  Clinevra  had  resumed  her  spin- 
ning, but  sat  silent  in  her  corner  without  joining  in  the  conver- 
sation. 

'  And  is  it  true,  Menichina,'  said  Yannina,  *  that  the  spirits  of  the 
Goths,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  La  Cornice  massacred  in  the  caves 
of  the  cliff  opposite,  after  retaking  their  fortress  and  driving  them 
out,  are  still  heard  on  stormy  nights,  wailing  and  lamenting  in  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain  'i ' 

'  Saints  be  good  to  us  I'  said  Menichina,  crossing  herself,  *  it  is 
not  well  to  speak  of  these  things,  but  I  have  often  and  often  beard 
them  with  my  own  ears.  And  that  is  not  all ;  but  whoever,  man  or 
beast,  passes  the  spot  after  nightfall,  remains  as  if  of  stone,  and  can 
neither  move  nor  speak  till  daybreak.  The  very  asses  cannot  bray, 
but  remain  glued  to  the  spot  the  whole  night  through.' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  there  and  try  what  it  would  feel  like,'  said 
the  daring  Vannina,  while  Tuccia  cried  that  worlds  would  not  induce 
her  to  go  near  the  place,  and  I  formed  a  silent  wish,  that  as  regarded 
the  braying  of  asses  so  beneficent  a  spell  might  be  extended  to  less 
bvoured  localities.  I,  however,  breathed  no  sceptical  utterance  as 
to  the  popular  beliefs,  and  proceeded  to  contribute  my  quota  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  company,  by  narrating  some  of  the  most  ap- 
proved English  ghost-storiea,  which  were  of  a  kind  unknown  to  Italian 
"Pwitrology)  if  I  ™ay  ^  allowed  to  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion. 


'  ■  Anima  bianca,'  so  called  from  the  old  sacred  dramas,  in  wbioh  tlie  good  aonls 
loe  lepitsented  clad  iu  white  robes.  /  -~  i 
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When  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  Sora  Nina  desired  Maddaleoa  to 
share  her  room  with  Memohina,  and  the  girls,  who  occupied  the  atUcs, 
went  out  into  the  c^n  airto  reach  the  external  staircase  which  alone 
communicated  with  them. 

CKnevra  was  the  last  to  pass  out,  and  as  ehe  did,  Andrino,  who  had 
stationed  himself  near  the  door,  half  obstructing  the  opening,  tized 
his  ejes  long  and  earnestly  on  her,  as  she  stood  opposite  ><iTn  for  a 
moment.  *  Felice  nott«,  G-inerra,'  was  all  he  said,  but  she  crimsoned 
all  over,  and  looked  down  for  a  second  or  two  in  indescribable  oonfa- 
rion.  Then,  as  if  inToluntarily,  under  the  influence  of  some  irresis- 
tible compulsion,  her  eyes  were  slowly  raised  until  they  met  his  with 
an  iDstantaneous  flash  of  answering  passion  in  their  humid  light. 
She  tried  to  say  the  commonplace  good-night,  'Felicissima  notte,  Sor 
Andrino,*  but  the  words  died  away  in  an  inarticulate  murmiu,  aod 
with  a  morem^it  like  flight  she  brushed  hastily  past  him,  and  nn 
out  into  the  darkness. 

I  had  been  the  sole  witness  of  this  little  unspoken  drama,  which 
I  knew,  accordingto  Italian  feeling  on  such  matters,  had  the  force  of 
a  matual  plighting  of  troth  and  confession  of  attachment,  from  tlie 
understanding  it  established  between  the  parties.  Such  a  mute 
pledge  would  be  held  no  less  binding  than  a  distinct  verbal  promise, 
and  Andrino,  though  he  might  defer  to  a  more  convenient  season  the 
formal  demand  of  CKnevra's  hand  from  her  parents,  was  as  much 
pledged  in  his  own  eyes  to  prosecute  the  courtship  thus  begun,  as  if 
he  luul  entered  into  a  solemn  act  of  betrothal.  But  I  foresaw  many 
difiiculties  in  the  path  of  the  young  couple  before  their  vows  could 
take  eSecb,  for  I  knew  that  Sora  Nina  was  as  proud  and  ambitious  as 
a  queen-mother,  and  regarded  the  little  oojUadina  much  as  King 
Cophetua's  parents  might  have  done  the  b^gar-maid. 

I  heard  ner  call  after  Oinevra  on  the  stairs,  to  be  ready  to  go  with 
Haddalena  to  the  five  o'clock  mass  at  Tereglio  in  the  morning,  that 
she  might  be  back  to  assist  her  with  the  house  work  dming  tbe  day. 
Knowing  what  I  knew,  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  Andnno  should 
select  the  same  hour  for  bis  devotions ;  and  as  I  came  down  in  tbe 
morning,  looking  out  of  a  certain  staircase  window  that  commanded 
the  road  to  Tereglio,  bad  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  couple  who 
were  walking  along  it,  with  steps  that  lagged,  so  as  to  protract  the 
way  as  much  as  possible.  Maddalena  had  been  in  some  time,  and 
when  poor  little  Ginevra  arrived,  all  flushed  and  dewy  with  happiness, 
Nina  turned  on  her  like  a  viper.  'My  faith,'  she  cried  ironically, 
*  I  hope  you  have  not  hurried  yourself.  How  dare  you  trifle  wiUi 
me  in  tins  way,  low  peasant  wench  that  you  are  I  I  will  teach  you 
your  place  another  Ume.'  Her  pale  eyes  glittered  venomously,  and 
she  looked  as  if  she  could  have  gladly  killed  her  on  tbe  spot. 

Andrino  here  stepped  in  from  the  yard.  '  Mother,'  he  said, '  yoo 
must  not  scold  her,  it  was  my  fault.  I  walked  home  with  her,  and 
the  morning  was  fine — we  came  slowly.' 

'  And  who  gave  you  leave,'  she  cried,  turning  on  him  in  a  white 
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for;  of  jeidousy  and  indignation,  *  to  interfere  between  me  and  my 
maids?  Are  you  master  here  already,  that  you  take  upon  you  to 
Older  the  houseliold  ?  As  for  you,  unmaidenly,  nomannerly  inter- 
loper, I  never  wished  you  inside  my  doors,  and  the  sooner ' 

'  St — at,  wife,'  said  Vincenzo,  who  had  come  in  from  the  yard  un- 
observed 'tjiat  is  enough ;  the  child  meant  no  harm.' 

Xiua  was  eilenced  in  a  moment,  for  she  knew  that  the  stalwart 
fanner,  who  seemed  in  everyday  matters  the  meekest  and  most  amen- 
able of  men,  was  not  to  be  contradicted  on  any  point  on  which  he 
chose  to  assert  his  authority,  Crinevra  escaped  to  her  own  room,' and 
Nina,  before  starting  for  church,  secured  her,  as  she  believed,  against 
holding  any  communication  with  her  son  in  her  absence. 

I  have  said  that  the  three  girls  slept  in  the  attics,  on  a  roomy 
rambling  floor  next  the  roof,  generally  only  used  for  storage  and  lum- 
ber. In  one  large  room,  on  a  cloth  spread  on  the  floor,  various  fimite 
and  vegetables  were  spread  to  dry  or  ripen  :  there  were  sorb-apples,  so 
temptmg  to  the  eye  when  first  gathered  in  their  painted  beauty  of 
cannine  and  gold,  but  so  bitter  to  the  taste  until  softened  to  a 
pulpy  sweetness  in  semi-decay ;  beside  bunches  of  shrivelled  grapes 
lay  coral-red  tomatoes  wrinkling  as  they  dried ;  pale  green  gourds 
were  mellowing  to  a  riper  tinge,  purple  avhergines  glowing  likedark 
red  wine,  and  melon-seeds  piled  in  little  heaps  here  and  there.  On 
the  walls  were  hung  all  manner  of  herbs — thyme  and  marjoram,  sweet 
basil,  sage,  tansy  and  wormwood,  which,  with  bunches  of  withered 
camomile  flowers,  sprigs  of  lavender,  and  posies  of  centaury,  gentian, 
and  other  mountain  simples,  filled  the  air  with  a  faint  aromatic  odour 
of  decay.  Against  the  &rther  wall  of  this  herbarium  stood  a  splen- 
did heirloom,  that  might  have  sold  in  Wardour  Street  for  thousands  of 
francs — one  of  those  massive  chests  of  carved  oak  in  which  the  mar- 
riage outfit  of  the  bride  is  generally  stored,  and  which  have  remained 
in  some  of  the  good  old  peasant  fiimilies  for  generations.  This  one 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  Renaissance  workmanship,  and  I  had 
often  knelt  to  admire  the  high  relief  of  the  Bacchanalian  prooesnou 
with  which  it  was  adorned  like  an  antique  sarcophagus.  It  was  used, 
I  knew,  for  storing  the  spare  house-linen,  and  other  suppU^  not  in 
actual  use,  but  I  had  never  seen  it  opened ;  and  indeed,  firom  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  stood  gainst  the  vrall,it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  lift  the  lid  without  first  pushing  it  a  little  aside. 

Off  this  lumber-room  was  the  little  closet  now  temporarily  oc- 
cupied by  Ginevia,  while  the  other  two  girls  slept  in  another  large 
atUc  across  the  passage.  These  rooms  opened  on  a  loggia,  or  covered 
gallery  with  open  arches,  overlooking  the  Sagged  court  or  threshing- 
noor,  and  now  festooned  with  bundles  of  chestnut  leaves  hung  up  to 
dry.  They  are  used  to  wrap  the  need  or  chestnut  cakes  when  baking, 
imparting  to  them  a  peculiar  smoky  flavour  much  reUsbed  by 
Tuscan  palates,  but  not  equally  agreeable  to  foreign  taste.  An  ex- 
ternal staircase  leading  from  this  loggia  to  the  one  below,  and  thence 
to  the  ground,  was  the  only  mode  of  access  to  the  attic  fioor,  so  that 

vie 
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Sora  Nina,  lockicg  the  tittle  woodeD  gate  at  the  head  of  this  stair- 
case,  and  taking  the  key  in  her  pocket,  helieved  she  had  he  r  priaoner 
firmly  secured  against  all  communicatioD  with  the  lower  world  till 
her  return. 

In  this,  however,  Bbe  was  mistaken,  for  she  had  not  been  gono 
more  than  a  few  minutes  when,  Maddalena  having  disappeared  into 
an  outhouse,  I  heard  Andrino's  voice  below,  calling  softly  to  Ginevra 
to  come  down,  and  wbea  she  replied  from  above  that  »he  was  locked 
in,  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  for  the  active  young  lover  U> 
stride  up  the  stairs  two  or  three  steps  at  a  time,  swing  himself  over 
the  little  gate,  and  establish  himself  on  the  open  loggia  for  a  long, 
happy  hour  secure  from  interruption.  I  heard  his  first  hurried 
greeting,  '  Ginevra  I  Giuevrina  mia  I  *  but  after  that  their  conversa- 
tion was  carried  on  in  a  series  of  low  murmurs,  until  the  inexorable 
march  of  time  compelled  Andrino  to  return  as  he  had  come,  just 
soon  enough  to  escape  being  surprised  by  the  party  returning  from 
church. 

The  household  soon  after  sat  down  to  dinner,  the  women  arrayed 
in  their  Sunday  best,  Nina  in  a  handsome  new  gown  of  dark  stuff, 
with  an  embroidered  muslin  kerchief;  her  toilet  completed  by  a 
splendid  set  of  massive  gold  ornaments,  earrings,  pins  for  the  hair,  and 
triple  necklace  of  beads  wrought  by  hand,  Tuccia  and  Vannina, 
too,  bad  their  substantial  holiday  costumes  with  brooches  and  ear- 
rings of  solid  gold. 

'  Where  is  GinevTa  ?  '  said  the  farmer  as  he  took  bis  seat. 

'Upstairs,'  answered  his  wife  shortly. 

'I  will  fetch  her  down,'  said  Vincenzo  resolutely,  on  which  she 
silently  handed  him  the  key,  and  he  went  off,  returning  in  a  moment 
with  the  released  culprit.  Poor  little  Ginevra  had  no  finery  save  a 
clean  cotton  frock,  and  her  rich  braids  of  hair  were  her  sole  ornament. 
She  took  her  place  silently,  and  scarcely  tasted  anything  put  before 
her.  In  the  afternoon  all  scattered  again ;  Tuccia  and  Vanniua  to 
their  respective  homes,  Sora  Nina  to  vespers  and  a  gossip  witi 
Mends  in  Tereglio ;  Vincenzo  and  his  son  to  the  caf6  for  a  game 
of  billiards  and  a  lounge.  Ginevra  was  again  left  at  home,  but  a£ 
large,  and  had  a  visit  from  her  father,  Lorenzo  Giuliani,  who  brought 
her  a  little  bundle  of  clean  things,  and  carried  home  her  soiled  frock 
and  linen  for  her  mother  to  wash. 

So  Sunday  passed,  and  Monday  morning  brought  its  usual  routine 
of  work.  The  chestnut  gatherers  were  off  to  the  woods  at  break  of 
day,  hut  Sora  Nina  stayed  at  home,  saying  that  she  had  household 
matters  to  look  after.  I  was  on  the  upper  loggia^  setting  some  canvases 
to  dry,  when  she  came  up  with  a  quick  step,  holding  something 
under  her  apron,  and  witbout  seeing  me  passed  into  the  lumber 
attic,  and  thence  to  Ginevra's  little  room.  She  remained  some  few 
minutes,  and  on  coming  out  (this  time  with  her  hands  fiee)  gave  a 
start  of  surprise  at  seeing  me.  'Scusi,  Signer  Pittore'  (thU  was 
my  usual  title  in  the  household,  except  from  Vincenzo,  who,  trith  a 
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leminiscenoe  of  hia  American  travel,  alTCaja  addressed  me  as '  Mister'), 
'  wim  if  I  have  interrupted  you,  but  I  thought  you  had  gone  out. 
I  had  to  bring  up  some  of  CKnerra's  clothes,  which  she  had  left 
strewed  about  downstairs.*  Now  this  was  a  manifest  ialeehood,  for  I 
had  seen  G-inevra  with  my  own  ^ee  bring  up  ber  little  bundle  without 
opening  it ;  but  as  it  seemed  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  I  kept 
my  own  counsel. 

My  way  that  morning  led  me  through  the  chestnut  woods.  The 
path  was  an  enchanring  one,  sometimes  holding  tbe  keen  crest  of  the 
ridge,  sometimes  dipping  below  it,  and  in  swinging  round  it,  to  one 
side  or  tbe  other,  disclosing  alternate  glimpses  of  a  rision  to  right 
and  a  vision  to  left — two  separate  panoramas,  like,  but  different, 
while  rivalling  each  other  in  loveliness.  The  steep  on  either  band 
was  clothed  with  banging  chestnut  forest,  enlivened  by  busy  groups 
shouting  tu  one  another  under  tbe  trees,  as  they  picked  the  plump 
abicing  nuts  &om  the  ground,  and  dropped  them  into  large  canvas 
sacks  which  they  wore  fastened  round  their  waists.  The  trees  are 
never  shaken,  but  the  chestnuts  gathered  from  day  to  day  as  they 
&11,  and  the  time  of  the  harvest  is  fixed  in  each  district  by  public 
proclamation  of  the  syndic,  generally  extending  from  Michaelmas 
(September  29)  to  Sts.  Simon  and  Jude  (October  28),  but  sometimes 
protracted  by  special  request  if  tbe  season  be  late.  During  that 
term  proprietors  have  the  right  to  shoot  without  mercy  anyone  seen 
trespassing,  a  provision  which  fortunately  seems  almost  a  drad  letter ; 
but  when  it  has  expired  the  woods  are  free  to  tbe  whole  world,  and 
are  invaded  by  swarms  of  gleaners,  eager  to  pick  np  belated  chestnuts, 
ivhich  are  the  lawful  prey  of  the  first  comer.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  those  that  fall  at  any  time  on  a  carriage  road,  and  the  poor  have 
thus  a  little  harvest  of  their  own  by  the  wayside. 

When  I  readied  Sor  Vincenzo's  woods,  the  gathering  was  actively 
going  on  ;  Ginevra  and  Andrino  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  but 
holding  no  communication  ;  while  Tuccia  and  Vannina,  on  a  higher 
ledge  just  below  the  path,  were  chattering  as  usual.  '  I  am  wonder- 
ing all  this  time,'  the  latter  was  saying  as  I  came  by, '  how  Sora 
Nina  will  pay  off  the  score  she  owes  La  Oinevrina.  Sooner  or  later 
she  will  find  the  way,  for  La  Nina  has  a  tongue  which  cuts  and  sews 
(cAe  taglia  e  cuce).' 

'  You  may  trust  her  for  that,'  said  Tuccia,  'and  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  grudge  the  sly  little  upstart  what  she  gets.'  Here  she  broke  off, 
seeing  me  on  tbe  path  above. 

'  Crood  morning,  girls,'  I  called  out.  *  How  goes  the  harvest  ? ' 
*  Bravely,  Signer  Ptttore.  Are  you  come  to  help  ? ' 
I  assented,  and  spent  tbe  next  half-hour  gathering  the  fallen 
chestnuts,  and  making  a  great  pile  for  Tuccia  and  Vannina  to  put 
into  their  bags  ;  after  which  I  went  my  way  about  my  own  pursuits. 
I  did  not  return  until  late  that  evening,  when  I  found  that  a  great 
commotion  had  occurred  in  Casa  Contrucci.  Ginevra  was  gone, 
Andrino  looked  dark  as  a  thundercloud,  Vincenzo  was  perturbed  and 
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downcast,  Nioft  pale  but  triumphant.  The  three  latter  left  the 
kitchen  after  supper,  aud  the  two  girls,  who  were  bursting  with  the 
news,  told  me  what  had  occurred. 

Sora  Nina's  cherished  gold  ornaments  had  been  stolen  out  of  the 
great  caaaettone  in  the  attic,  and  (xinevra  was  the  thief.  Yen,  I 
might  shake  m;  head  and  look  incredulous,  but  in  presence  of  them 
all  her  room  bad  been  searched,  and  the  missing  treasure  found 
secreted  in  her  bundle.  She  had,  of  course,  protested  her  innocence, 
and,  would  I  believe  it,  that  credulous  Andrino,  who  seemed  per- 
fectly infatuated  about  her,  had  stepped  forward,  declaring  his 
unshaken  faith  in  her,  aud  his  determination  to  make  her  his  wife, 
even  though  his  parents  should  refuse  their  consent,  and  he  be 
compelled  to  go  to  America  like  his  brothers.  But  Ginevia  (still, 
no  doubt,  playing  injured  innocence)  thanked  him,  indeed,  for  bis 
belief  in  her,  bnt  resolutely  refused  his  offer,  and  declared  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  marry  him  while  such  a  slur  remained 
on  her  character,  of  which  she  doubted  not  Providence,  in  its  own 
good  time,  would  clear  her.  Then  her  fortitude  had  given  way,  and 
with  the  single  exclamation  '  Ladra  I '  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
^etm,  and  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs.  She  bad  refused  to  let  any- 
one accompany  her  home,  and  started  with  her  little  bundle  alone  in 
the  twilight.  The  last  word  they  heard  her  say  was, '  Poor  Babbo ! 
bnt  he  will  believe  me  at  least.* 

Snch  was  the  stoiy  told  me  in  breathlesa  excitement  by  the  two 
girls,  whose  spinning  that  evening  added  but  little  to  Nina's  banks 
of  yam.  I  was  still  turning  it  over  in  my  mind,  aide  by  side  with 
certain  doubts  of  my  own,  when  Andrino  came  in  from  the  court, 
aud  touched  me  on  the  shoulder,  saying, '  Signer  Pittore,  I  pray  yoa 
to  come  out  with  me  a  moment,  I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

I  followed  him,  and  when  we  were  both  outside  in  the  starlight 
he  began  abruptly,  *  You  know  what  has  happened,  but  surely  you  do 
not  bdieve  she  did  it  ? ' 

*  I  do  not  know,  Andrino,'  I  replied,  for  I  could  not  broach  to 
him  the  vague  suspicions  floating  through  my  mind.  *  Appearances 
are  against  her,  but  I  still  hope  the  thing  may  be  cleared  up.' 

'I  would  not  believe  it,'  he  exclaimed  passionately,  *  though  all 
the  world  swore  to  it  I  My  little  G-inevra  is  as  white  as  a  dove.'  I 
could  say  but  little  to  comfort  the  poor  young  fellow,  and  could  only 
remain  with  him  in  silent  companionship,  listening  to  his  hopes  and 
fears. 

In  truth  my  own  mind  was  much  disturbed,  and  I  slept  but 
litUe  that  night.  I  had  a  great  regard  for  the  girl,  whom  1  had 
known  from  her  childhood,  and  I  grieved  to  thiidt  of  ihe  forlorn 
figure  she  must  have  presented,  with  her  slender  bundle,  fiying  like  s 
scared,  bunted  creature  through  the  twilight,  and  reaching  the  poc^ 
home,  whose  inmates  had  no  boast  save  their  good  name,  I  had  an 
innate  conviction  of  her  innocence,  but  could  not  see  my  way  to 
establishing  it.     I  alone  knew  of  Nina's  secret  visit  to  her  room  that 
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da;,  cuiTiiig  stMneiliing  carefullj  concealed  from  view,  and  of  tiie 
glib  &lsehoc^  with  wliidi  she  bad  accounted  for  her  ptesenoe  there ; 
bnt  theee  circumstanoes,  however  strong  a  presumption  of  foul  play 
the;  might  afford  to  me  who  had  witnessed  them,  would  not  he 
eqwtlly  convincing  to  others,  and  I  knew  Nina's  obetioate  pride 
gafficiratly  well  to  be  convinced  that  tortures  would  not  wring  a 
coBfeedoQ  from  her  lips. 

At  break  of  day  Lorenzo  Giuliani  arrived  at  the  &nn,  b^^ard, 
wild,  the  picture  ^  woe.  Vinoenzo  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  win© 
fra  him,  and  he  gulped  it  down,  l^efore  his  parched  lips  could  frame 
a  word.  '  This  is  sad  iiewe,'  be  then  said,  '  about  my  little  girL 
She  has  always  been  the  best  of  little  girls  to  me,  and  as  sweet  and 
open  ae  the  day — is  it  likely  she  shoald  take  a  crooked  turn  all  of  a 


'  I  would  give  half  my  crops  this  year,  Lorenzo,  that  it  had  not 
happened,'  said  the  tanner, '  and  I  would  gladly  give  my  best  wheat 
Edd  this  moment  to  see  it  cleared  up.' 

'  What  is  there  to  clear  up  ? '  said  Nina,  sharply,  &om  the  fire 
where  she  was  busy  cooking.  '  There  is  no  use  ciying  over  spilt 
nulk,  Lorenzo.  The  girl  is  no  worse  than  other  girls,  who  can  never 
resist  the  sight  of  jewellery.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  to  lock  up 
my  handsome  ornaments  for  the  future  when  I  hare  a  coniadina 
about  the  bouse.' 

'  As  for  that,  Sora  Nina,'  said  Lorenzo,  *  can  you  tell  me  how  she 
could  expect  to  wear  such  things  without  being  asked  how  she  came 
b;  them,  or  of  what  use  they  would  be  to  a  girl  like  her  ?  And  it  13 
not  the  first  time,  nor  yet  the  second,  that  she  has  been  in  houses 
vhete  gold  and  silver,  ay,  and  jewels  too,  were  to  be  seen  in  plenty, 
uid  those  tbat  trusted  her  never  found  cause  to  repent  it.' 

'  There  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it  any  more,  Lorenzo,'  said  she, 
'  lod  you  may  thank  your  stars  that  it  has  passed  over  so  quietly.' 

'But  I  will  talk  about  it  I'  said  Loreozo,  bis  temper  now  fully 
nnned  by  her  contemptuous  manner,  '  and  hear  how  it  happened 
too.' 

'Then  hear  it  from  others,  not  from  me,*  she  said,  flouncing  out 
of  the  kitchen  in  a  lage ;  '  I  wash  my  hands  of  it  and  you.' 

'  Come,  Lorenzo,'  said  the  farmer,  '  and  I  will  show  you  where  ib 
occorred,  and  answer  cheerfully  as  many  questions  as  you  like.* 

Nina's  stoiy  was  accordingly  repeatal  to  him  as  we  went  iq> 
staiiB ;  how  she  had  put  the  ornaments  on  Sunday  night  into  the 
great  oaken  chest  outside  Ginevra's  room,  and  going  to  it  on  Monday 
luning  found  them  gone. 

'  There  it  is,'  said  Vinoenzo,  pointing  to  the  massive  sarcophagus, 
btfore  which  the  despairing  &ther  knelt  down,  while  the  farmer,  his 
WD,  the  two  girls,  and  I  looked  on,  some  in  sympathy,  some  in 
^^'^nosity.  Suddenly  we  heard  a  rapturous  exclamation  from  him, 
and  thought  the  poor  man's  senses  had  given  way  under  his  mi»> 
fortnne. 

;  I,  Google 
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*  PraiBe  be  to  Providence  and  all  the  saints  \    My  little  giri 
cleared  I  * 

Then,  stag^ring  to  his  feet  vitfa  a  sudden  joy  illuminating  hiij 
haggard,  unshaven  &ce,  he  pointed  his  forefinger  to  the  chest  and: 
turned  to  us  all.  '  Look  at  it  I '  he  said,  '  hut  do  not  touch  it !  Let 
all  the  world  see  it  1  Oh,  blessed  creature  of  the  good  Creator,  not 
one  of  your  kind  shall  ever  be  banned  by  me  again,  and  I  swear  tt 
cherish  you  henceforward  as  my  own  kith  and  kin  1 ' 

We  looked  where  he  pointed,  and  tbere,  from  the  overhanging 
cornice  of  the  lid  of  the  great  chest,  to  one  of  the  curved  pilasters  at 
its  comer,  was  expanded,  in  untouched  filmy  perfection,  a  venerabls 

No  other  proof  was  needed  of  the  falsity  of  Nina's  story,  for  Solomcn^ 
seal  itself  could  as  little  have  been  broken  and  restored  since  ye«t«r- 
mom,  as  that  fine,  &ail  tissue  of  gossamer ! 

I  now  took  the  farmer  aside  and  told  him  gently  what  I  had 
seeu  of  hie  wife's  movements,  proving  that  she  alone  bad  planned  and 
otecuted  the  vile  plot  against  the  poor  girl  who  had  excited  ber 
jealousy  on  behalf  of  her  son.  I  do  not  think  Vincenzo  was  as  mnofa 
surprised  as  we  were ;  such  revelations  are  not  always  quite  unex- 
pected to  the  immediate  &mily  of  the  culprit.  Nina,  however, 
perdHted  in  denial,  and  took  refuge  at  last  in  obstinate  silence. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  Lorenzo  Giuliani  lost  no  time  in  hasten- 
ing home,  and  when  Vincenzo  and  Andrino  declared  tbeir  intentiw 
of  accompanying  him,  I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  being  of  the 
party.  We  flung  ourselves  headlong  down  the  steep  descent,  bat  the 
valley  seemed  long,  and  the  way  tedious  through  the  interminable 
chestnut  woods ;  though  it  was  still  early  when  we  arrived  at  the 
Gasa  Morgante  on  the  hanks  of  the  Lima,  Ginevra  was  at  vrwi 
hackling  hemp  before  the  door,  as  we  ascended  the  grass-grown  steps 
of  the  grey  old  villa,  and  her  face,  which  seemed  to  have  sbrtrnk  since 
yesterday  like  a  waning  moon,  and  the  large  dark  rings  round  ba 
eyes,  showed  that  she  had  shed  many  bitter  tears  since  she  had  left 
the  Hna. 

I  am  not  sure  hut  that  she  thought  at  first  we  had  come  to  take 
her  to  prison,  for  she  looked  half  scared  as  we  approached,  and  the 
good  news,  when  it  was  told,  was  almost  too  much  for  her  after  all 
she  had  gone  through.  When  Sor  Vincenzo  then  turned  to  her  &tfaer, 
aud  said,  the  only  compensation  he  could  make  for  the  wrong  she 
had  sufiered,  was  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage  for  his  sun, '  particu- 
larly,' he  added  with  a  smile,  '  as  Andrino  has  made  up  his  mind 
about  it  long  ago,'  she  burst  into  tears  and  ran  away.  She  soon 
came  back,  however,  all  shy  smiles  and  sunshine ;  and  when  Vincenio 
and  I  returned  to  Ter^lio,  we  left  Andrino  behind  to  enjoy  a  long 
holiday  of  courtship  in  the  old  garden,  where  Lorenzo's  lemons  were 
ripening  their  fairy  gold  on  a  southern  wall,  and  hollyhocks  and 
asters,  and  frail  monthly  roses,  made  a  blaze  of  autumn  glcoy  tn 
the  October  sun.     The  hard-worked  mother,  too,  and  the  Uttle 
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mthers  and  sisters,  had  to  take  in  all  at  oDce  the  wondeiful 
Dtelligeoce  that  GineTra  was  not  only  cleared  of  all  Buepicion,  bat 
ns  abo  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  sfosa,  with  the  future  glcoy  of  a 
knn  of  her  own  in  store  for  her. 

If  her  meek  Little  heart  could  feel  a  thrill  of  pride,  I  think  it 
Dust  have  been  when  her  uncle  in  America,  on  hearing  of  her  eng^e- 
nent,  sent  home  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  purchase  her  outfit,  and 
be  found  that  she  was  not  to  go  to  her  busbaad'e  home  like  a  poor 
peasant  girl,  but  with  all  the  appuri^nances  of  a  well-to-do  rustic 
iride.  Not  even  the  miller's  Ohita,  whose  preparations  had  been  the 
nry  of  the  whole  countiy-side,  went  forth  with  a  better  stocked 
Bsrriage-chest — ^with  fuller  plenishing  of  fine  homespnn  linen,  of 
klicate  embroidered  kerchiefs,  of  stout  woollen  stuffs,  red  and  blue, 
^,  and  of  solid  gold  clasps  and  circlets  too — than  the  little  ocm^ 
ioAiwt.  of  Casa  Morgante. 

I  do  not  think  Sora  Nina  profited  much  by  the  lesson  she  had 
ReeiTed,  for  she  seemed  as  hard  and  stiff-necked  as  before,  and  could 
Bevec  be  brought  to  see  the  enormity  of  what  she  had  done.  She 
pretexded  for  a  long  time  to  be  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on,  but 
had  to  yield  to  circumstances  in  the  end,  and  prepare  to  receive  her 
daoght^io-law  with  as  good  a  grace  as  she  might. 

Nererthelese  I  do  not  think  Ginerra'a  position  was  altogether  a 
comfortable  one  during  the  first  months  of  her  married  life,  until  her 
Kdrity,  sense,  and  usefulness  were  rec<^ised  by  Sora  Nina,  who, 
tboronghly  capable  herself,  and  proud  of  her  capacity,  respected 
nettling  so  much  as  the  same  quality  in  others. 

But  Ginerra  can  never  tell  her  children  the  story  of  the  oaken 
chest,  for  it  would  alienate  them  for  ever  from  their  grandmamma. 

E.  M.  Clxbu. 
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The  Turco. 

FbOH  TBS  FbsHCH  of  PiVh  BtROCLlDB.     . 

SriLX  at  the  school,  a  boy  of  seventeen  years : 
The  child  with  hair  so  fair  and  eyes  so  blue. 
Too  young  to  know  the  canec  of  wonien'e  tears ; 
HiB  life  was  fircah,  not  filled  with  grown-man'e  feaiB, 
The  sniall  world  he  had  known  was  pure  and  true : 
Still  at  the  school,  a  boy  of  seventeen  yeacs, 
The  child  with  hair  so  &ir  and  eyes  so  blue. , 

He'd  clasped  his  mother  in  that  dear  embrace. 

And  she  had  blessed  her  boy,  hei  only  boy ; 

No  longer  scholar,  learning  Latin-casei 

For  news  had  come,  and  ill-news  fiies  apace. 

That  WoertJi  and  Gravelotte  followed  Saarbrook-ji^ : 

He'd  clasped  his  m»ther  in  that  dear  embraoe. 

And  she  had  blessed  her  boy,  her  only  boy. 

She  walked  bedde  him  to  the  rendezvous. 
His  pale  fair  mother,  with  her  widow's  veil ; 
She  heard  his  words  and  not  the  dmm-tattoo, 
'  Good  courage,  fere-you-well  I  Ma  ro^e,  adieu  I ' 
'  Courage,  good  ooun^e,  boy  I  mine  shall  not  &iL' 
She  walked  beside  him  to  the  rendezvous, 
His  pale  fair  mother,  wi*Ji  her  widow's  veiL 

But  when  she  watched  the  drums  beat  up  the  bill, 
'  Oh  God  I '  she  cried, '  they  take  my  tbrobbing  heart ; 
My  boy  is  gone,  and  will  my  heart  beat  still  ? ' 
The  child  was  thinking, '  What  a  noble  will ! 
Through  me,  her  son,  no  fear  shall  ever  dart.' 
But  when  she  watched  the  drums  beat  up  the  hill, 
'Oh  God!'  she  cried, 'they  take  my  throbbing  heart' 

The  fair  little  Turco  fought  with  the  best, 
But  winter  came,  and  with  ague  he  lay ; 
And  the  surgeon,  seeing  death  in  the  west. 
Said,  '  Baby,  go  back,  go  home  to  thy  nest ; ' 
But  the  sick  child  answered, '  No,  let  me  stay.' 
The  fair  little  Turco  fought  with  the  best, 
But  winter  came,  and  with  ague  he  lay. 
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*  Ko,  I  will  not  leave  my  comrades  until 
Each  Prussian  la  driven  away  from  the  land, 
When  the  Uhlan-cry  is  quiet  and  still, 
O  then,  0  then,  I  will  stand  on  the  hill. 
And  my  mother  shall  see  my  waving  hand. 
But  I  will  not  leave  my  comrades  until 
Each  Pnusiaii  is  driven  away  from  the  land.' 

A  time  of  snow — fate  fooght  on  our  side, 

And  the  Germans  retreated  day  by  day, 

But  they  fell  back  on  forts  that  stayed  the  tide. 

Their  earthworks  were  large,  and  their  ditches  vide. 

And  Uiey  lay  oitrenched  l^e  bloodhounds  at  bay. 

A  time  of  snow — &te  fought  on  our  side. 

And  the  G^rmaDS  retreated  day  by  day. 

The  lamparte  were  high,  and  the  plain  was  broad. 
And  the  range  of  their  gnns  was  far  and  fine; 
We  advanced,  we  retired,  then  sorties  poured. 
And  the  regiment  of  Turcos  strewed  the  line. 
The  nunputs  were  high,  and  the  plain  was  broad. 
And  the  range  of  their  guns  was  far  and  fine. 

The  boy  has  fallen,  struck  down  by  a  ball ; 
An  old  soldier  raises  him  up  on  bis  back. 
The  day  is  lost — sad  rings  the  '  Becall,' 
To  a  regiment  that  rests  where  no  echo  may  fall : 
So  a  Requiem  plays  them  home  from  attack. 
The  boy  has  fallen,  struck  down  by  a  ball ; 
An  old  soldier  raises  him  up  on  his  back. 

And  the  Arab  hravt  guards  the  wounded  child, 
By  a  brook  that  sings  in  a  little  ravine. 
A&r  the  cannonade  roars  loud  and  wild. 
And,  straining-up  his  face,  that  just  had  smiled. 
He  sternly  speaks  'mid  booming  in  between : 
But  the  Arab  hravs  guards  the  wounded  child, 
By  a  brook  that  sings  in  a  little  ravine. 

'  Where  are  the  Prussians  ?  answer,  answer  true ; 

Do  they  at  last,  at  last,  turn  back  in  flight  ? 

Am  I  in  France,  and  do  we  still  pursue  ?' 

To  downcast  eyes,  that  dark  and  mournful  grew, 

He  said  once  more,  in  agonising  plight, 

*  Where  are  the  Prussians  ?  answer,  answer  true : 

Do  they  at  last,  at  last,  turn  back  in  Sight  ?  * 
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TheD  said  that  brave  old  Turco,  pressed  to  tell, 
'  Yes,  little  Frenchman,  thou  hast  nobly  won.' 
'  Then  will  you  hear  me  ?  I  will  go — 'tis  well, 
Oh,  my  dear  mother '  .  .  .  and  in  that  faint  knell. 
The  fair  child-soldier  slept — down  dipped  the  sun. 
Still  that  old  Turco  says;  at  vesper-bell, 
*YeB,  little  Frenchman,  thou  hast  nobly  won.' 
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HisTOBic  Memorials  of  the  Norfolk  CoAerr. 

Bt  Mfifi.  UxRBBBT  Jones. 


rE  coast  of  Norfolk  has  undergone  some  very  definite  clmngeB  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  oentnriee.  The  sea,  along  the  nortb- 
eaatem  part,  has  encroached  bo  greatly  as  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
ihe  towns  of  Shipden,  Eccles,  and  Snitterley;  while,  in  a  laon 
Bontherly  direction,  that  space  which  was  once  a  broad  estuary  and 
dreary  waste  of  water,  bos  been  tranjgfonned  into  the  solid  ground 
now  occupied  by  G-reat  Yarmouth.  These  chains  arc,  however, 
almost  forgotten  in  the  famUiar  line  of  the  Norfolk  seaboard,  as  it 
exist«  to-day,  a  line  which  was  followed  out,  not  long  ago,  by  the 
enterprising  owner  of  a  cajioe,  who  started  one  August  aft^noon,  in 
1876,  to  make,  in  the  calm  days  and  nights  of  summer,  the  tour  of 
the  coast.  Dropping  down  the  river  from  Qorleston,  just  south  of 
Yarmoatb,  be  put  to  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  and  with  the  tide,  which 
at  this  point  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  beach,  in  his  favour,  and 
■ailed  past  the  low  sandhills  and  reed  grass  which  crest  the  flat  ^ore, 
accompanied  by  a  shoal  of  porpoises,  playing  and  jumping  about  the 
tiny  craft.  Gliding  along  by  Winterton  Ness,  that  awkward  head- 
land which  rises  above  unnumbered  wrecks,  he  arrived  opposite  the 
church  tower  buried  in  the  beach  at  Eccles,  where  the  cliffs  begin  to 
rise,  and  the  level  sands  lying  before  the  fishing  villages  which  dot 
the  coast,  to  stretch  themselves  at  their  base.  The  lofty  steeples  of 
H^isburgh  and  Cromer,  with  their  attendant  lighthouses,  succes- 
nvely  appeared  and  receded,  until,  alter  the  lovely  shores  of  Shering- 
ham  and  the  steep  shingly  beach  of  Weybourne  were  passed,  the 
mariner  found  himself  on  a  sandbank  off  Blakeney,  whence  he  sighted 
Holkham  church  tower,  and  where  two  Scotch  fishing  smacks,  em- 
bedded in  the  sand,  formed  the  foreground  to  the  lonely  scene. 
Snnning  before  a  strong  breeze,  the  canoe  got  safety  through  the 
innumerable  small  rocks  which  rise  just  above  the  surface  of  the 
water  opposite  Hunstanton,  and,  keeping  well  out  to  sea  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  sandbanks  which  cluster  in  the  Wash,  followed  the  fishing 
boats  making  in  the  direction  of  Lynn,  and  reached  that  harbour  after 
a  three  days'  voyage.  Between  the  two  seaports  at  either  extremity 
of  the  county — Yarmouth  at  one  end,  and  Lynn  at  the  other — the 
coast  thns  spreads  itself  along,  strikingly  various  in  form  and  margin, 
difficult  and  dangerous  at  certain  points  to  the  seaman,  but  rich  in 
■pots  of  interest,  and  holding  within  its  wave-washed  outline  the 
localitieB  of  nomerous  incidents  and  events  which  time  has  turned  tc* 
Bo.6»(M.cii.x.fc)  8  7<'^' 
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history.  Each  of  these  two  Bentioel  towns — which,  in  virtue  of  their 
size,  ^ade,  and  population,  stand  out  as  the  most  obviously  impor- 
tant spots  on  the  coast — supplies  its  oontribution  of  local  evidence 
to  the  general  course  of  English  history.  Their  churches,  founded  bj 
the  memorable  Bishop  Herbert,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much 
lately,  are  relics  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  eleventh  century ;  the 
walls  and  watch  towers  which  surround  them  recall  the  danger  and 
confusion  of  mediieval  times ;  the  charters  and  other  documentuy 
treasures  contained  in  the  muniment  rooms  of  their  town-halls  show 
the  power  of  the  Crown  and  the  Church  in  those  a^fes ;  the  shelter 
they  gave  to  laige  numbers  of  putch  and  Walloons  duriog  the  peo^ 
seoutions  of  Alva  reflects  too  truly  the  distress  and  disor^iqisation 
of  the  countzy  of  those  refugees,  as  the  men-of-war  equipped  by 
them  in  1 597^  and  furnished  to  the  queen,  suggest :  the  succesaes  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  ambition  of -Philip  IL  These  towns  claim  a  share 
also  in  tjie  momentous  changes  which  En^and  underwent  in  the 
seventeenth  centurj  :  Lynn,  always  loyal,  sustained  for  three  weeks 
the  siege  of  Cromwell's  army,  before  the  capitulation  which  turned  it 
into  a  garrison  town,  while  Yarmouth  was  one  of  the:  stnMigholds-  of 
the  PuritaDB,  the  frequent  rendezvous  of  tlieir  influ^tial  m«nberB, 
and  the  scene  of  one  of  those  secret  oonfer^ioeB  which  contnhutfd.to 
hasten  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 

There  is  in  Norfolk,  from  its  situation,  washed  on  three  sides  by 
the  sea,  utd  its  protuberant  form,  thrusUng  itaelf  out  towards  the 
opposite  continent,  something  ^en  from  the  tranquil  inland  counties 
embedded  in  a  thousand  woods  and  hills — a  suspicion  of  salt  flavouTB 
the  freshness  of  its  air,  a  mouthful  of  ozone  tempers  the  i^nkindneas 
of  its  winter  wind ;  its  towns  have  cangbt  the  spirit,  its  harbours  the 
picturesquenesB,  of  the  commercial  cities  over  the  water,  whioh  are 
nearer  to  it  than  the  rocks  of  iScilly  or  the  havens  of  Pembrokeshire 
and  Pevonshire.  The  seaport  at  the  western  comer  of  Norfolk  is,  as 
well  as  Yarmouth,  an  illustration  of  this,  and  its  annals  will  furnish 
a  starting-point  &om  whence: to  trace  the  historical  associations  of 
the  coast. 

Close  on  to  the  banks  of  tbo  broad  river,  which  there  flows  into 
the  Wash,  stand  the  staiths,  the  wharves,  the  squares,  tJie  old  bouses, 
the  narrow  streets  of  Eiog's  Lynn,  The  howes  on  the  west  side  of 
the  market-pl&ce  look  down  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  busy  rivnr 
scene  lying  just  beneath,  witb  its  slowly  moving  craft  bearing  in  thrar 
cargo  of  coal,  or  vine,  or  heaving  anchor  to  stand  off  to  sea,  lad^ 
with  corn ;  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  large  handsome  aneioit 
market-place,  twice  adorned  with  its  central  cross,  and  still  dignified 
by  some  .few  dwellings  suggesting  bygone  bet^uty.  Lynn  emei^ee 
from  the  meadows,  &om  the,  fen,  aod  from  the  sea,  like  the  *  spires 
and  turrets '  of  Canning's  simile,  as  though  a  wave  had  subsided  and 
left  its  fair  towers  uncovered ;  the  level  lines  whidi  surround  it  show 
its  buildings  to  advantage— the  broad  facade  and  double  steeple  of 
St.  Margaret's  church ;  the  turrets  and  battlements  of  the  fine  old 
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southern  gateway ;  the  taperiog  tower  of  the  0rey  Friars'  couventual 
church,  a  last  and  lovely  fragment ;  and  the  fliat-faned  Hall  of  the 
Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  ancient  atone  wall  of  the  town  is  iu 
ruins,  but,  not  far  from  it«  termination,  and  just  outside  the  eastern 
brick  wall,  stands  the  chapel  of  our  Laidy  of  the  Mount,  approached 
now  hy  a  broad  boulevard  bordered  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees.  The 
Bed,  or  Kood,  Mount  chapel  claims,  in  its  choiceness  and  singularity, 
a  passing  glance.  The  pilgrims  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  shrine  at  Walsingham  stopped  within  the  sound  of  the 
numeroos  monastery  bells  of  Lynn  to  worship  for  a  moment  at  the 
sacred  resort ;  but  the  priests  only  were  admitted  to  the  interior — ^ 
broad  passage  within  the  external  walls,  reached  hy  a  staircase,  sur- 
Tounded  three  ddes  of  the  cross-shaped  chapel,  whose  beauties  were 
seen  by  the  pilgrims  through  the  loopholes  in  it«  aides.  A  slender 
pillar  finishes  the  four  interior  angles,  and  fl-om  each  spreads  a  fan- 
like surface  of  delicate  tracery,  uniting  in  the  centre  of  the  roof. 
Beneath  the  chapel  is  another,  partly  hidden  by  the  monnd  of  earth 
'•^ksSd.  seems  to  poise  aloft  the  miniature  octagon  building  of  red 
biick  that  crests  its  summit.  The  finishing  strokes  were  given  to 
this  tabrjc  just  as  Henry  VII.  mounted  the  throne,  and  a  few  years 
before  tha*  well-known  patron  of  architecture,  wending  Ms  way  frotn 
Waltingbam  one  sommer's  day,  made  an  entry  into  Lynn,  recreating 
bimself  the  next  morning  by  a  day's  hunting  in  the  neighbouring 
fidds  of  Middleton  and  Eastwincb.  His  was  one  of  the  many  jiassing 
visits  which  the  kings  of  England  have  made  to  Lynn,  in  spite  of  its 
iHnoteness  and  *  leading  to  nowhere,'  among  which  the  moat  pro- 
minently remembered  afe  those  paid  by  the  king,  who  was  entertained 
atiheCruild  Hall  with  banquet  and  gifts  in  October,  I2l6.  The 
memory  of  King  John  baunta  Lynn  in  various  manifestations,  aotual 
and  mythical ;  his  ghost  rises  up  in  all  sorts  of  aspects :  his  last  days 
vere  spent  there ;  the  accident  of  his  death  is  laid  at  its  door ;  bis 
partiality  for  the  ancient  town,  and  its  fidelity  to  him  are  cherished 
legacies.  There  is  the  enamelled  cup  which  he  never  gave,  called 
'King  John's  Cup,' a  specimen  of  the  artistic  skill  of  the  time  of 
Edward  III. ;  there  is  the  charter  be  granted,  whose  dim  scripture 
firat  solidly  founded  the  municipal  rights  of  Lynn;  there  is  the 
Mayw's  sword,  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  John,  hut  which,  like  the 
mjBterious  brand  £xcalihur,  the  pride  of  the  Round  Table,  is  of  un- 
suertained  origin ;  and  there  are  the  traditions  of  his  visits  to  Lynn, 
especially  of  that  final  one  ten  days  before  bis  death,  in  the  midst 
of  his  barbaroiis  struggles  with  the  nobles,  who,  as  their  wont  was, 
were  occupied  in  helping  themselves  to  such  towns  and  villages  as 
to(j[  their  fancy.  The  humiliations  and  hardships  of  the  last  few 
months  of  King  John's  life  seemed  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  one 
*1k^  gifted  with  personal  beauty  and  artistic  and  literary  tastes,  had 
ud  a  life  at  once  indolent,  sensual,  and  cruel. 

John  and  his  army  left  Lincoln  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
i«acbed  Lynn  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  12th  departed  for  Wisheacb  on- 
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their  Tray  back  into  LiBColnshire.  But  before  the  king  arrived  at 
this  destination,  sickness  and  mischance  had  befallen  Mm.  Too 
bounteously  had  the  loyal  town  entertained  him,  too  freely  had  be  ' 
shared  its  dainty  cheer;  too  readily  bad  he  trusted  the  gusty  antunuid  ' 
weather,  the  cruel  crawling  foam  of  the  adjacent  sea.  Leanng 
Wisbeach,  be  reached  that  part  of  the  Wash  which  runs  down  close  t»  . 
it,  called  the  Gross  Keys  Wash,  and  there,  while  the  sands  were  higb 
and  dry,  he  and  bis  men,  and  their  long  train  of  baggage-waggons, 
set  out  across  them.  Skirting  the  land  for  some  hours,  the  king,  . 
with  his  soldiers,  rounded  the  southern  shoulder  of  Lincolnsbire,  and  '-. 
arrived  safely  at  Foss-Dike,  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast ;  but  his  train 
was  not  BO  fortunate — 

The  '  Eastein '  tide  arept  up  along  the  sand. 
And  o'er  and  o'er  the  sand, 
And  round  and  round  the  sand, 
As  far  as  eye  conid  see. 

The  horses,  laden  with  the  crown  jewels,  the  gold  pieces,  the  cbapel 
fiuniture,  and  the  rich  clothing  of  the  king,  the  waggons  freighted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  troops,  were,  as  John  looked  back  through 
tlie  mist  of  the  October  evening,  in  the  act  of  sinking  beneath  ^ 
mass  of  agitated  water,  caused  by  the  fiiet  incoming  of  the  tide,  and 
the  rush  of  the  river  Welland  down  to  the  sea; 

A  few  days  more,  and  John  had  taken  his  last  look  at  life. 
Whether  his  end  was  hastened  by  the  monks  of  Swyneshead,  as  some 
suspect,  or  by  their  autiunn  pea<^es,  and  freshly  brewed  cider,'  t^  th» 
air  of  the  marshes,  the  surfeit  at  Lynn,  or  the  vanished  jewels,  the 
king,  hurrying  on  bySleaford  and  Swyneshead  Priory,  became  rapid); 
ill,  and  died  at  Newark  Castle,  eight  days  after  the  bells  of  I^pa  had 
rung  oat  to  give  him  a  welcome. 

Ko  artist  has  immortalised  the  banquet  given  to  King  John; 
but,  on  one  of  the  finest  memorial  brasses  in  England,  that  in 
Herbert  de  Losingha's  church  of  St.  Margaret,  at  Lyim,  is  depicted  t 
banquet  scene  which  probably  represents  a  reception  given  to  Edward 
III.  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Norfolk.  Beneath  the 
efiBgies  of  Bobert  Braunche  and  his  wife,  to  whose  memories  the  brass 
is  dedicated,  the  space  is  filled  up  with  a  festive  scene,  in  which, 
among  the  seated  guests,  is  a  crowned  figure  receiving,  from  the 
kneeling  mayor,  a  dish  containing  a  peacock  in  its  feathers.  The 
documents  in  the  poasesEiou  of  the  Corporatitn  at  Lynn  supply  man; 
particulars  of  the  visits  of  Edward  III.,  as  he  passed  through  the  town 
on  his  way  to  Castle  Rielng,  four  miles  distant,  where  the  solitude  of 
Queen  Isabella  was  occaeionally  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  her  son. 

Unquestionably  the  two  most  suggestive  ruins  overlooking  the  ; 
coast  of  Norfolk  are  those  of  Eising  Castle  and  Bromholm  Fiioiy : 
this,  representing  whatever  of  spiritual  cultivation,  learning,  and   . 
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beneficence  was  stirriog  within  the  vast  network  which  Chriatian 
Borne  had  thrown  over  ground  already  familiar  with  her  imperial 
nle ;  tiiat,  the  type  of  baronial  and  royal  life  in  England  for  the 
first  few  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest — a  life  which,  though 
fall  of  rough  and  rude  elements,  had  yet  a  sumptuous  state  in  its 
daily  march,  and  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  general  outline,  and  dis- 
plajed  the  then  highest  form  of  social  custom  in  this  uncivilised  island. 
Those  who  know  Castle  Kising  well,  have  often,  in  approaching  it 
&om  inland,  admired  the  successive  stages  of  colour  presented  in 
bqipy  sequence  to  the  eye — the  Bery  heather  which  enriches  with  its 
glowing  carpet  the  flat  rough  ground  lying  near  the  Tillage ;  the 
grey  of  the  castle  walls,  toned  by  ages  to  a  fulneoa  and  sof^ess  of 
tint  denied  to  more  recent  masonry ;  the  purple  line  of  sea  visible 
from  the  moat  bank,  and  the  distant  scarlet  of  the  setting  snn. 

This  Norman  castle  was  erected,  it  is  said,  by  William  de  Albini, 
in  the  centre  of  some  ancient  circular  earthworks,  whose  existence 
^lecided  it«  site ;  not  a  singular  instance,  in  Norfolk  alone,  of  such 
ad&ptation.  These  earthworks  are  banks  of  astonishing  size,  the  cen- 
tral one  enclosing  the  grassy  space  where  the  keep  still  s^nds,  but 
vhicb  was  also  <»ice  filled  with  tbe  banqueting  hall,  guest  chambers, 
cbspel,  and  oumerous  offices  which  made  up  the  castle  buildings. 

The  first  floor  of  tbe  keep  is  reached  by  a  stately  staircase,  rich 
with  ornament,  opening  to  the  south  by  an  archway  at  its  base.  The 
Sow  contains  a  handsome  square  room,  with  windows  looking  three 
njs,  a  broad  and  a  narrow  gallery,  with  a  hall  between  thenj,  and  a 
•null,  but  elaborately  decorated  chamber.  The  lower  floor  is  occu- 
pied by  kitchens  and  dungeons ;  and  one  bedchamber,  reached  by  a 
Tindii^  staircase,  surmounts  the  square  apartment  at  the  north-east 
vsnxt.  The  castle,  which  was  well  adapted  to  a  royal  occupation, 
n«  bought  by  King  Edward  III.  in  1331,  of  the  widow  of  IJord  de 
Montalt,  and  was  allotted  by  him  to  his  mother,  Queen  Isabella, 
sfter  the  tragedies  which  had  altered  her  position  and  resources — the 
tnnrder  of  Edward  II.  and  the  execution  of  Mortimer.  There  she 
lived  in  luxury  and  freedom.  The  accounts  preserved  at  Lynn  attest 
to  the  former,  and  prove  also  that  her  residence  at  fiising  Castle,  so 
&r  from  being  an  imprisonment,  was  varied  by  journeys  to  other 
parts  of  England,  and  expeditions  to  places  in  the  neighbour- 
bood.  The  beautiful  widow,  then  thirty-five  years  of  age,  visited 
Om  I^y  of  Walsingham,  t4>  shake  off  the  stains  of  a  doubtful 
'BpQtation  before  accepting  the  destiny  of  her  remaining  years. 
Isabella's  life  had  been  full  and  fast-going.  Even  in  the  change- 
^e  and  stirring  times  in  which  she  lived,  few  had  drawn  the 
'^'tain  on  the  main  events  of  life  so  early  as  she  did.  Her  his- 
tay  would  make  a  complete  biography  if  it  had  closed  after  the 
thiity-five  years  for  ever.  She  had  then  passed  a  childhood  in 
■''r  own  country,  and  been  naturalised  in  this ;  she  had  known 
t»enty-two  years  of  marriage,  and  had  reared  a  group  of  children ; 
^  bad  killed  o£F  her  husband,  and  married  off  her  son ;  she  bad 
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ecandaliscd  tbe  world  by  a  determined  intrigue ;  had  seen  her  lover 
dangle  at  Tyburn,  and  had  made  lier  peace  in  the  all-embracing 
bosom  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  but,  so  far  from  the  tale  being  told,  it  was 
only  the  first  volume  which  was  then  closed  and  clasped,  and  the 
second,  a  somewhat  tedious  sequel,  commenced  when  she  stood  for 
tbe  first  time  on  the  green  mounds  of  Qastle  Rising. 

Twenty-two  years  previously,  Edward  II.,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  of  hia  time,  and  Isabella,  a  daughter  of  the  French  Capetian 
royal  line,  whose  personal  beauty  was  proverbial,  stood  together 
before  the  altar  of  tbe  cathedral  at  Boulogne,  Philip  le  Bel  and 
Blandie  la  Belle  were  the  father  and  aunt  of  Isabella,  who  was  the 
granddaughter  of  the  saintly  Louis  IX.,  commemorated  in  the 
chronicle  of  De  Joinville.  The  beautiful  child,  a  bride  of  twelve 
years  old,  displayed  in  her  lovely  and  precocious  person  one  hereditary 
gift ;  but,  as  time  proved,  tbe  odour  of  sanctity  was  never  found  to 
have  permeated  '  the  hot  condition  of  her  blood.'  She  possessed  a 
sensitive,  passionate  nature,  a  tenacious  pride,  with  a  violence  of  cha- 
racter which  would  have  been  mitigated  in  a  gentler  age,  but  wa.« 
aggravated  by  tbe  influence  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  With 
these  qualities,  and  with  the  artless  impulsiveness  and  want  of  self- 
control  natural  to  a  child,  sbe  became  Queen  Consort  in  Engtuid — a 
position  demanding  tbe  tbougbtfulness,  the  dignity,  tbe  careful  self- 
command,  of  trained  womanhood.  The  combination  of  characteris- 
tics and  circumstances  proved  at  first  prolific  of  difficulties.  Edward,' 
ten  years  older  than  herself,  treated  her  with  easy  unceremoniousness 
and  frequent  slight.  The  rings  and  trinkets  she  gave  him  as  keep- 
sakes, he  handed  over  to  his  bosom  friend,  Piers  de  Gaveston,  a  provo- 
cation which  Isabella,  unendowed  with  the  noble  heart  of  Portia, 
could  not  forgive. 

To  Gaveston,  witty  and  brilliant  in  society,  successful  in  war, 
showing  the  paces  of  a  thoroughbred  racer  by  the  side  of  the  heavy 
uncouth  English  nobles,  Edward  gave  tbe  confidence  and  attachment 
which  Isabella  had  expected ;  but  as  the  years  passed  on  which  made 
her  popular  in  England,  she  gradually  fell  into  a  peaceable  and  not 
imbappy  life  with  the  Idng,  until  the  year  1322,  when  the  birth  of 
her  fourth  child  drew  near.  For  the  sake  of  quiet  and  safety,  she- 
located  herself  in  the  Tower  for  the  event.  At  this  time  she  was 
taking  no  part  with  the  barons  gainst  the  king,  but  was  still  on 
comfortable  terms  with  tbe  latter,  and  in  good  repute.  It  wa.i' 
neither  the  feebleness  of  the  king's  character  and  policy,  nor  any  de- ' 
Bire  to'  side  with  those  who  were  in  rebellion  against  him,  which- 
decided  the  startling  audacity,  the  imnatural  disloyalty,  of  Isabella's- 
subsequent  career,  but  her  fatal  acquaintance  with  Roger  Mdrtimer, ' 
whd,at  this  Very  time,  was  detained  in  a  chamber  in  tbe  Tower  as  a  state ' 
prisoner.  Owing  to  a  French  marriage,  Mortimer  had  become  fanu-: 
liar  with  Isabella's  language,  and  succeeded,  during  the  many  months  | 
which  stole  away  durii^  King  Edward's  absence  with  the  army  In  ^e 
□orth,  and  when  Isabella  was  inhabiting  the  same  walls  as  himself,  in 
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eztatiog  tbe  infatoation  which  lasted  undimiQiuhed  and  michilled 
mtil  his  death  eight  years  later.  He  was  the  nephew  of  a  horder 
chief.  Sir  Soger  Mortimer,  who,  with  himself,  had  been  convicted  of 
disaffection  and  rebelli(m,  and  who  had  also  received  the  sentence  of 
perpetual  impriaonment— -evaded  in  the  case  of  the  uncle  by  death,  in 
Uiat  of  the  nephew  by  escape  and  eventual  abrogation. 

Isabella,  who  had  been  too  yoong  when  she  became  a  wife  to  feel 
the  constraining  power  of  conjugal  love,  had,  up  to  the  age  of  twenty* 
eight,  lived  with  an  indifferent  heart,  until  this  handsome,  athletic, 
insinuating  villain  crrased  her  path.    For  his  sake  she  took  the  side 
of  the  rebel  barons.   The  Le  de  Spencers,  and  even  her  brother-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  because  they  were  Mortimer's  enemies,  b^ 
<»me  hers.      The  stolen  int«rviews  of  the  two  in  the  Tower,  their 
French  converBations,  their  gradual  intimacy,  their  descent  into  sin,, 
their  eventual   cai^lessness  to    conceal  it,  had  a  dire  effect  upon 
Isbella ;  &om  this  time  her  downfall  began,  her  general  demoralisa- 
tion  set  in.     As  must  always  be  the  case  where  the  deepest  roots,  the 
primary  springs  ofa  feminine  nature,  are  poisoned  and  rotted,  all  evil 
seeds  developed  themselves  in  her  character.     An   unlawful  inter- 
course tvi^t  her  craftiness  and  cunning ;  indulged  passion  uncurbed 
all  other  violence,  and  made  her  coarsely  cruel  and  unhesitatingly 
selfish.    But   owing  to  the  influence  of  her  great  beauty,  natural 
eloquence,  and   the  pity  she  contrive   to  excite  for  her  snppoeed 
wrongs,  she  preserved  her  ascendency  wherever  she  went  for  many 
years.     At  the  court  of  France,  at  the  castle  of  Hainault,  over  her  son,, 
over  the  nobles  and  prelates,  over  the  humbled  king,  Isabella  reigned 
and  ruled.     She  deigned  to  receive  the  hospitality  of  her  brother, 
Cliarles  le  Bel,  King  of  France,  when  she  went  with  Mortimer  and 
her  son  Edward  to  pay  homage  for  Ouienne,  and  to  eajoy  the  tonma^ 
ments  and  other  gaieties  of  Paris ;  she  scorned  her  husband's  entrea^   ' 
ti«6  to  her  to  return  to  him  when  she  chose  to  remain  there ;  she  per> 
auded  the  English  populace  to  believe  her  partiality  for  Mortimer  m 
^itefol  libel ;  she  made  the  Duke  of  Hainault,  his  wife,  and  bis  four 
gnileteas  daughters  proud  to  receive  her  in  their  capital ;  she  ar- 
ranged an  excellent  marriage  for  her  son,  securing  for  him  Philippa, 
the  second  of  those  large  and  admirable  Flemish  maidens ;  and,  after 
this  last  stroke,  the  wisdom  of  which  time  amply  justified,  she  found 
the  most  poweifhl  influences  in  England  ranged  on  her  side,  and  facili- 
tating the  imprisonment  of  her  husband.    But  the  tide  was  at  last 
to  ttmi.   The  unjustified  treatment  of  the  king,  humiliated,  tortured, 
and  mnrdered,  caused  a  reaction  against  her ;  her  young  heroic  son 
liad  the  courage  to  mutiny  against  the  heavy  yoke  of  his  mother  and 
Mortimer;  the  latter  was  hanged   on  November  29,  1330,  and  the 
Queen  Dowager,  after  a  year  of  obscurity,  broken  by  a  Christmas  at 
Windsor  with  Edward  and  Philippa,  todc  possession  of  Castle  Bising.. 
Gray  has  desimbed  Isabella  as  a  volf,  but  something  more  le- 
BembBng  a  ftline  type  betrays  itself  in  her  disposition  and  nnder- 
lieaher  beautyk 
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The  foiebead  waa  unugually  broad,  the  lower  features  small  and 
delicate,  the  strong  r^;ular  pearl-like  teeth  could  snap  toj^ether  aa 
well  as  smile.  The  carving  of  her  face  on  her  son  John  of  Eltham's 
tomb  in  WestminBter  Abbey  gives  an  arch,  sportivd,  laughing  expres- 
sion vbich  is  very  alluring,  in  spite  of  the  long  veil  and  covered  chin, 
the  ugly  and  unbecoming  headdress  in  which  she  did  penance  the  last 
thirty  years  of  her  life. 

Castle  Rising  was  gay  in  those  days,  when  the  king  was  there. 
The  scarlet  and  gold  and  blue  and  silver  of  the  royal  lions  and 
lilies  waved  from  the  tower;  hawks,  horses,  and  hounds  sparkled 
over  the  flat  country  when  Edward  and  Fhilippa  and  their  gallant 
boys  came  down  to  keep  holiday.  Queen  Isabella  had  minstrels  to 
enliven  the  entertainments,  paid  for  by  the  good  burgesses  of  Lynn  ; 
and  himdreds  of  pounds  of  wax  to  light  the  feasts,  for  which  ample 
supplies  of  wine,  meat,  swans,  sturgeons,  and  eels  were  forwarded 
from  that  convenieDt  port.  The  king's  last  visit  took  place  about 
a  year  before  Isabella's  death,  at  the  triumphant  moment  when  the 
recent  victory  at  Poictiers  seemed  to  promise  the  fulfilment  of  her 
aspiration  that  he  who  united  in  himself  the  blood  royal  of  Eng- 
land and  France  should  wear  the  ciown  of  both.  She  did  j|ot  live 
to  be  disappointed :  soon  after  this  visit  she  left  Castle  Kising  for 
the  last  time,  and  died  at  the  castle  at  Hertford,  in  August  1358.* 

Some  centuries  before  the  days  when  the  medieval  queen  watched 
from  her  tower  the  sword  of  her  son  as  it  swept  over  her  native 
country,  another  point  on  this  part  of  the  eastern  coast  was  for  a  time 
the  habitation  of  a  royal  figure.  John  and  Isabella  can  still  be  painted 
in  distinct  colours,  but  the  dust  of  ages  thickens  over  the  portrait  of 
the  youthful  king  whose  saintly  visage  and  musing  gait  were  familiar 
to  the  people  of  East  Anglia  in  the  ninth  century.  Although  the 
name  of  tbis  early  martyr  is  chiefiy  connected  with  a  well-known 
town  in  Suffolk,  yet  the  scene  where  his  reign  commenced  is  laid  at 
Hunstanton,  within  a  mile  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  forest^ 
whose  huge  trees  lie  sodden  now  beneath  the  wave,  except  when  a 
low  neap  tide  leaves  the  black  mass  and  its  relics  of  human  industry 
accessible  to  the  curious  explorer.' 


■  The  Bauithold  Booh  of  Qaeen  Isabella,  kept  at  Hertford  Castle  from  Ootober 
1357  to  Angnat  135S,  U among- the  MSS.  in  tbe  British  Unseam.  In  the  maxgin  of 
tiie  book  are  noted  the  guests  of  each  day — the  daughter  and  grandsoii  of  MortiiDer 

Me  tbe  most  frequent.  No  record  of  expenses  connected  with  the  death  or  fnoeral 
at  Castle  Rising  appears  in  the  Lynn  doconieots. 

*  In  the  antamii  of  1S31  a  poluhed  flint  celt  or  aie  was  fonnd  embedded  in  the 
crnnk  of  one  of  the  decomposed  trees,  abont  an  inch  and  a  half,  by  its  cntling  edge. 
It  was  discovered  bj  the  Bev.  Qeoi^e  Hnnford,  who  deponted  it  in  the  Moaeiim  at 
Norwich,  and  who  wrote  an  account  of  it  in  the  Oentleiiuitt't  Magazine  for  1845,  Tha 
following  description  of  the  forest  which  is  to  be  found  off  Hunstanton,  is  from  the 
manuscript  notes  of  Mr.  Mnnford,  whose  obeervationa  arc  confined  to  this  paTt  of  the 
coast,  and  who  therefore  does  not  allude  to  the  much  older  forest  bed  of  Cromer  and 
Mundesley,  The  submarine  forest  near  Hunstanton  is  comparatively  recent,  and 
contains  remains  of  plants  and  animals  of  li»ing  species. 

'A  veiy  striking  instance  of  the  destruction  of  land  on  the  bonlen  of  the  ooeaa 
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The  picturesquely  coloured  clifla  of  HnnatantoD  are  coiupicuous 
from  afar;  the  beds  of  white  lower  chalk  sod  chalk  marl  are  in 
strikiDg  contrast  with  the  brilliant  red  chalk  stratum  beneath  them, 
aod  the  dark  brown  conglomerate  at  the  base.  These  clifis  and 
the  magnificent  sh<H«  receive  the  due  westerly  rays  of  the  smi — an 
unvonted  advantage  on  the  Norfolk  coast.  The  swallows  dip  and 
circle,  the  curlew  whistles,  the  swift  and  martin  closter  about  these 
parti-colonred  crags,  where  the  shapeless  ruin  of  a  little  chapel  still 
remaiiiB  as  a  memorial  of  that  prince  of  the  Saxon  line  who,  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  was  selected  to  inherit  the  doubtful  privilege  of 
protecting  a  kingdom  which  by  it«  position  was  specially  exposed  to 
foreign  invasion. 

Edmund  took  up  hia  abode  at  first  in  a  solitary  tower  on  the 
dtff,  the  aea  and  sky  his  only  companions,  to  learn  by  rote  the  psalms 
of  David,  and,  ailer  pondering  the  royal  poet  for  a  year,  be  issued 
forth,  furnish«l  with  the  divine  thoughto  and  precepts  of  that  glow- 
ing titerature,  to  be  himself  also  a  king.  The  dilatoriness  of  this 
proceeding,  strange  as  it  seems  in  one  who  came  to  seek  a  kingdom, 
and  incomprehensible  to  our  rapid  notions,  was  unimportant,  since, 
at  that  date,  the  Saxon  Egbert  had  just  returned  feim  Germany, 
inspired  by  the  ideal  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  declared  himself 
King  of  all  England.  Edmund  was,  nevertheless,  made  ruler  of 
East  Anglia ;  but  the  frequent  arrivals,  as  sudden  as  undesired,  of 
Ute  Danes,  and  the  barbarous  and  meagre  conditions  under  which 
life  was  carried  on  in  his  day,  crushed  the  timorous  meditative  nature 
which  had  found  more  congenial  circumstance  in  his  lonely  pereh  on 
Hunstanton  cliff.  His  reign  was  a  disastrous  one,  and  ended  in 
defeat  and  death.  After  his  murder  by  the  Danes  in  870,  he  was 
canonised,  and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  midst  of  the  some- 


by  the  mighty  ageuc;  of  tidee  knd  canents,  or  by  tame  other  nataral  CAoaec,  mar 

li«  aetsa  oS  U^  conal  of  Himst&Dton  and  Holme  at  dead  neafa.  For  there  commeDces 
W  BrancMter  Bay,  stretching  acro»  the  Wwh,  and  extending  all  along  the  coast  of 
Lincolnshire,  from  SkegDesH  to  Qrimibj,  a  submarine  forest,  which  in  agea  far 
remote  abounded  in  treee  and  plants  indigenous  to  the  district.  This  now  aab- 
nierged  tract  was  once  InJiabited  bj-  herds  of  deer  and  oxen,  as  is  evident  from  the 
remsina  of  t^eir  horns  and  bouea  whiob  have  been  occasionally  found  there.  The  foot 
ol  man  has  also  trodden  these  now  ruined  wastes,  for  works  of  art  have  been  met 
vith  bulled  with  the  forest,  beneath  the  waves.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  this  over. 
■tielmed  forest  from  Hunstanton  without  the  assistance  of  a  boat;  but  in  the 
mtmnn  of  1831,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  the  writer  managed  to  visit  it  on  foot. 
Abont  two  miles  north  of  tfao  cliff,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  high-water  mark,  we 
wriTed  at  the  prostrate  forest,  conaistiog  of  numberless  large  timljer  trees,  trunks, 
)sd  branches,  many  of  them  decomposed,  and  so  soft  that  they  might  easily  be 
ptnetrated  by  a  spade.  These  vegetable  remains  are  now  occupied  by  an  immense 
MloDf  of  living  mollnsd,  and  lie  in  a  black  mass  of  vegetable  matter,  which  seema 
to  be  compoaed  of  the  smaller  branches,  leaves,  and  plants  of  undergrowth,  occupying 
■lUgether  a  space  of  about  500  or  600  acres.  Hany  of  the  trees,  however,  aie  qnite 
■mid.  and  still  Gt  for  domestic  poiposes,  and  indeed  are  sometimes  nsed  by  the 
V^ftieUmi  of  the  neighbouring  lands  for  poets  and  rails.  Bat  the  moat  eztraordl* 
OUT  thing  wemet  witii  in  this  expedition  to  the  subntarine  forest  was  a  British  flint 
tdt  or  axe  embedded  In  the  tnuk  of  one  of  the  decomposed  trees,  above  an  Inoh  and 
■  btlt  of  its  cutting  edge.'  . 
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what  incongruous  and  irreverent  company  of  ezcursiomsts  who 
swartu  on  the  beach  and  pier,  and  scuffle  at  the  railway  station,  of 
what  is  called,  in  honour  of  the  saint,  Hunstanton-St.-Edmtn)d'8. 
Not  far  from  Utie  village  stands  the  beaatiful  moated  hall  of  tlie  Le 
Stranges,  the  high  ground  of  the  park  overlooking  the  sea  and 
neighbouring  country.  It  is  remarkable,  not  only  as  handing  down 
the  history  of  that  ancient  family,  but  as  containing  a  coUectiou  <A 
expense-rollB  and  household  account-books  of  rare  antiquity  and 
interest,  which  would  furnish,  in  the  copious  and  varied  lights  th^ 
throw  on  the  habits  and  occnrrences  of  domestic  life  from  the  fonr- 
teenth  century  to  the  seventeenth,  a  worthy  pendant  to  the  cele- 
brated revelations  of  the  Paston  &mily.  These  docmnents,  full  of 
personal  detail,  and  overspread  with  loi^  colour — those  of  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII,  bang  the  moat  complete— show  the  inner  life  of  the 
race  which  for  nearly  eight  hundred  years  has  held  the  manor  of  ■ 
Hunstanton,  and  which,  by  reason  of  the  gentle  deeds  and  qualities 
of  its  suoceasive  generations,  has  maintained,  during  that  period,  in 
Norfolk,  a  popular  and  historical  repute.  A  gronp  of  monuments 
which  adorns  the  adjacent  chnrch  commemorates  those  who  have  thus 
<dothed  with  living  verdure  the  antique  and  stately  branches  of  their 
ancestral  tree. 

A  few  miles  from  Hnnetanton,  and  after  its  western  aspect  has 
been  exchanged  for  one  receiving  a  full  share  of  unmistakable 
northerly  breezes — which  have  driven  on  to  the  shore  of  that  comer 
of  Norfolk  a  rich  cabinet  of  varied  shells — the  village  of  Biancastei 
appears,  once  garrisoned  fay  Romans,  and  united  1^  them  with  the 
opposite  side  of  the  county  by  the  road  known  as  Peddar's  Way. 
Bietween  Brancaster  and  Blakeney — whose  imposing  ^urdi,  towering 
above  land  and  water,  is  finished  at  its  eastern  end  by  a  tall  lantern' 
turret,  built  to  warn  the  nightly  wanderer  at  sea — there  lies  a  space 
about  thirty  miles  long,  feeing  due  north,  in  almost  a  straight  line, 
■wbich.  comprises  the  most  interesting  and  brilliant  of  the  associationi 
with  the  Norfolk  coast. 

Leaving  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  complete  the  sketch  of  the 
coast  down  to  its  south-eastern  termination,  the  more  modem  stoiy 
of  this  caitral  portion — the  places  connected  with  the  names  of  Coke 
and  Bacon,  Nelson,  Narborough,  and  Cloudesley  Shovell— ^  glance 
at  the  m^  shows  us  the  small  town  of  Cley,  which  claims  the  tradi- 
tion that  its  fishra'men,  in  1405,  rescued  ham  shipwreck  James 
Stewart,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  as  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  old,  was  sailing  south^rard  for  a  French  educa- 
tion, and,  unwilling  to  let  go  such  an  unusual  catch,  hauled  him  iOr 
and  sent  him  on  to  Henry  IV.,  who  kept  him  in  dnratioe  for  eighteen- 
years  ^  Cfomer,  from  whose  unpretending  strand  there  sailed  fbrtk 
<Hie  day  the  discoverer  of  Iceland,  Robert  Bacon ;  Fasten,  the  birUt-. 
plaoe  ibf  the  fetnily^  that  name;  and  close '  to  it,  in  thepsririiof 
Bacton,  standing  near  the  low  cliff,  Bromholm  Prioiy,  where,  in 
1113,  a  group  of  Cluniac  monks,  consisting  of  a  prior  and  seveo 
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brethren,  moved  from  Castle-Acre,  also  in  Xorftilk,  and,  endowed  with 
some  land  by  William  de  Glanville,  who  possessed  a  manor  in  Bacton, 
took  up  their  quarters  on  this  bleak  spot. 

The  genealt^  of  Bromholm  Priory  can  be  further  traced. 
Castle-Acre  was  a  cell  of  Lewes  Priory,  the  latteT  founded  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror,  when  the  quaint  ship  which  eteered  into  the 
Snases  Bay  near  William  de  Warren's  castle  of  Lewes  landed  four 
monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy  to  serve  the  Church 
and  inhabit  the  monastery  in  the  castle  precincts. 

It  was  within  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  that 
the  monks  belonging  to  this  small  house  of  Brotnholm,  which  was 
then  very  poor,  and  limited  in  accommodation,  were  surprised  one ' 
day  by  the  arrival  of  a  waudering  priest,  whose  bronzed  complexion 
and  well-worn  garb  of  foreign  texture'  antfounoed  a  traveller  from 
some  soutfaem  land  very  &r  distant  frofd  the  unquiet  seas  and  rude 
airs  which  stirred  the  blood  and  fed  the  sinews  of  their  little  com-  - 
munity.  On  entering  the  chapel  the  stranger  despatched  a  monk  in 
search  of  the  prior,  in  whose  presence  he  drew  carefnlly  out  firom  be- 
neath his  cloak  a  cross'of  wood,  the  size  of  a  man's  hand,  and  offered 
it  as  a  true  fragment  of  the  cross  of  Calvary,  annexing  to  the  gift  ■ 
the  condition  that  he,  who  had  hitherto  served  in  the  Greek  Chnrch, : 
and  his  two  sons,  should  be  admitted  as  membere  of  the  convent. 

Some  few  years  before  the  occurrence,  this  priest,  whd  was  an 
Englishman,  had  followed  in  the  train  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flan- 
ders, when  that  warrior  had  assisted  in  the  invasion  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire,  and  had  been  placed  upon-  the  throne  as  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  had  obtained  tiie  office  of  chaplain  to  the  Emperor, 
with  the  care  of  the  jewels,  precious  vessels,  and  holy  relics  which 
were  deposited  in  the  Imperial  Chapel.  Upon  an  insurrection  oc> 
earring  in  Bulgaria  the  new  Emperor  took  to  the  sword,  and  in  his 
baste  forgot  to  head  his  army  with  the  usual  pious  procession  of 
patriarchs  and  biahope,  bearing  as  an  auspicious  omen  the  sacred 
casket  of  the  chapeL  The  chaplain,  who  was  left  at  home  among 
the  inatble  palaces,  the  scul^tQred  chunihes,  the  delicate  Greek  glories 
of  ConstanUnople,  found  the  tempting  opportunity  too  much  for 
him;  He  gazed  in  the  lijght  of  the  dazzling  shrine  at  the  cnidfiz 
of  gold  and  silver,  therings  set  with  precious  stones,  at  the  liaA»  of  i 
the  saints,  above  all  at  the  two  priceless  pieces  of  brown  wood  laid 
aonws  each  other.  He  gUnced  at  the  blue  waters  beneath  Mm, 
with  the  easy  erit  they  afforded;  he  thought  of  the  two  Small 
chil(ben  whom  he  could  not  support ;  he  knew  that  the  chapel  trea- 
sure wks  already  stolen  propeorty ;  and  When  the  >-news  came  that  th»i 
Kopefotw^ 'takeii  prisoner  at- AdriaOople,'arid  probably  killed,'he(" 
tiickedthe  rich  prize  under  his  garments,  and  secretly  and  silently' 
slipped  away  to  England.  On  arriving  there  he  re{wized  to  the  ^ 
fe^oUs-'Ab'bey  of  St.  Albans,  which  at  once  bought  up  Wi*  lai^- 
p<>ttioQ  of  the  spoil,  leaving  hiip  in  its  scepticism  the  most  fruitful' 
item  in  the  collection.    With  this  piece  of  the  oroes  he  wandered 
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about  England  from  monaster;  to  monastery,  proflTering  the  relic  in 
vain,  until  at  length  the  humble  brethren  of  Bromholm  took  him 
and  it  under  their  protection. 

The  evidence  of  more  than  one  eastern  and  English  chronicler, 
corroborated  by  Catholic  tradition,  assigns  a  portion  of  the  true  cross 
t«  Constantinople.  Helena,  saint  and  empress,  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Some  to  Jerusalem  in 
A.I).  326,  to  superintend  the  building  of  the  church  designed  by  her 
son  to  cFown  Mount  Calvary,  and  professed  to  have  dug  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  mount  the  original  cross  of  Christ,  a  part  of  which, 
encased  in  silver,  she  deposited  in  the  new  church  on  the  site  of  the 
divine  tragedy,  conveying  another  share  to  her  son's  nev  capital, 
Constantinople.  There  it  was  enshrined  with  solemnity,  and  there, 
nine  hundred  years  afterwards,  when  the  city  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  crusader  Baldwin,  the  treasure  was  still  the 
object  of  adoring  care.  In  a  letter  of  Constantine  to  Macarius^ 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  subject  of  the  church  * — a  Bubject,  by 
the  way,  which  has  occasioned  more  modem  discussion  and  cor- 
respond^ice  than  Constantine  ever  dreamed  of — the  finding  of  the 
cross  is  alluded  to.  That  part  of  this  was  sent  to  Constantinople  is, 
as  has  been  remarked,  an  attested  fact  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Eastern 
Church ;  that  the  priest's  tale  was  a  true  one  is  asserted  by  Matthew 
Paris,  who  was  at  St.  Albana  Abbey  at,  or  very  soon  after,  the  date 
-of  his  appearance  there,  and  who  wrote  down  the  story  with  its  sequel 
— the  final  consignment  of  the  cross  to  the  Sood  at  Bromholm,  when 
he  took  up  his  pen  in  1235  as  annalist  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  devout  search,  with  its  ap- 
parent success,  of  the  ancient  lady,  who  had  been  bom  in  Britain 
eighty  years  before,  did  actually  result,  a  thousand  years  later,  in  the 
enshrining,  not  far  from  hei  native  town  of  Colchester,  a  portion  of 
the  fruit  of  her  laboore.  Bromholm,  at  any  rate,  in  consequence  of 
the  acquisition,  became  a  brilliant  and  noted  shrine;  the  host  of 
{Hlgrims  who  flocked  thither  to  worship  the  Holy  Bood  presented 
costly  ofiierings,  and  the  building,  judging  by  the  indications  of  the 
u^hitectiue,  was  enlarged  to  match  its  fresh  importance.  There  are 
ruina  of  its  refectory  remaining;  of  the  chapter  house,  which  held 
its  charters ;  of  the  dormitory,  whose  range  of  narrow  windows,  opei 


*  The  letter  woa  traosoribed  by  Sociatas  ScholaBticos  of  Constantinople  011I7 
eighty-eiz  jears  after  it  was  written  :  '  CooBUntine  tho  mighty  and  noble  Bmporor, 
onto  Hacarins,  BUbop  of  Jerusalem,  aendeth  greeting.  So  bonntifnllj  was  the 
goodnete  of  odt  Saviour  abowed  towards  as,  that  do  tongne  Is  able  for  ^he  worthi- 
ness thereof,  sntBiciently  to  express  this  present  miracle ;  for,  that  the  plsdgo  or 
■    ■  " weU  of  tb 


it  of  Hit  moat  bleesad  paadon,  whiob  of  late  lay  hid  In  the  bowels 
earth  tlie  space  of  so  many  years,  should  at  length  be  revealed  unto  the  sorvants  of 
Ood,  being  set  at  liberty,  it  far  exccedeth  all  human  seuse  and  capacitf  of  man's  wit. 
Uoreover,  this  also  I  woold  have  thee  fnlly  assured  to  be  m;  chief  care,  that  the 
said  holy  plaoe  be  beautified  with  goodly  and  gorgeous  building,  and  may  be  soch 
aa  shall  far  pass,  in  excellency  of  building,  all  the  principal  lurches  tjitoughout 
every  dty.' — EoeUna^ieai  Bi^ery  of  Saeratu  Seholaitieut,  in  sevett  books,  A.D.  413  j 
tianslated  from  the  Qreek  by  MereiUth  Hanmer,  1607,  page  330. 
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to  the  east,  must  have  t«eted  the  endurance  of  the  monks  when  an 
on-shore  gale  hoomed  through  the  winter  ni'g^t.  There  are  the  out- 
lines of  the  cemeteiy  where  they  rebt  from  their  laboun,  and  of  the 
cmcifonn  church  which  echoed  to  the  litanies  of  their  long-silenced 
choirs. 

In  1234  Henry  III.  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Bromholm,  a  type  of 
expedition  customary  with  the  kings  of  thotte  days,  combining  an  act 
of  respectable  devotion  with  the  acquisition  of  a  useful  sum  of  ready 
money,  jvoduced  by  the  monastery  in  return  for  some  imaginary 
benefit  conferred  or  confirmed  by  the  royal  visitor.  But  pilgrimBges 
were  oftener  made  to  the  Holy  Bood  for  the  lightening  of  spiritual 
debts,  as  represented  by  WilUam  Langland'a  character  of  '  Avarice ' 
in  *■  Piers  the  Plowman,'  where  that  allegoncal  individual,  after  being- 
reproved  by  *  Repentance '  for  adding  highway  robbery  to  BA:ret 
cheating,  and  excusing  himself  in  the  reply,  '  I  thought  rifling  were 
restitution,  for  I  never  learnt  to  read  on  book,  and  I  can  so  Frencb 
but  that  of  the  furthest  end  of  Norfolk '  (*  for  French  of  Paris  waa 
to  him  nnknowe'),  makes  all  straight  by  anDouncing— 

Bat  wenden  to  Walwngham,  and  my  wyfe  also, 

And  bidde  the  rode  of  Bromeholme  brynge  me  out  <rf  dette. 

The  rood  had  a  high  reputation  in  Langland's  time,  for  the  list  of 
the  defaulter's  sins  and  those  of  his  'i^'  includes  lying  and  ialse 
weights,  cheating  at  fairs,  &lse  measure  at  drapers'  shops,  making 
*  mixed  drinks  for  low  folks '  and  selling  them  as  ale,  stretching  ten 
yards  of  cloth  into  thirteen,  besides  the  climax  of  rifling  the  pedlar. 
Chancer  also  mentioned  the  rood  of  Bromholm,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  pilgrims,  after  visiting  Walsingbam,  would  take  Bromholm, 
which  lay  conveniently,  in  their  way  to  Yarmouth,  where  they  ba<te 
adieu  to  each  other  before  embarking  for  their  several  destinations. 

The  best  friends  of  the  monks  of  Bromholm  were  the  Pastons, 
who  lived  one  mile  distant,  whose  church  was  connected  with  the 
Priory,  and  to  whom  the  priors  confided,  not  in  vain,  the  perplexities, 
and,  as  civilisation  advanced,  the  needs,  of  the  community.  William 
Paston,  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  counsel  for  a  prior, 
whose  name  is  unknown,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  monk  who  apos- 
tatised from  the  order ; '  and  a  few  years  later,  when  the  Abbot  of 
Cluny  sent  over  his  vicar  to  England,  William  Paston  procured  a 
visit  from  him  to  Bromholm,  conceiving  that  he  was  the  appropriate 
person  to  profess  the  *  divers  virtuous  young  men,  monks  clad  but 
unprofessed,'  who  were  waiting  in  the  monastery  to  join  the  order  of 
Cluny ;  although  Bromholm,  like  all  other  Cluniac  establishments, 
was  then  emancipated  from  the  parent  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne. 

■  The  monk  called  himselt  John  Fwlon,  and  claimed  to  b«  Prior.  Tbc  stniy  is 
told  In  a  series  of  romleiten,  written  aboDi  the  jrear  14:16— three  bjrWlHUm  Paston, 
and  one  b/  ite  moDk, 
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There  is  a  letter  among  the  Paston  collection,  addressed  in  1460, 
by  the  then  prior,  Sir  John  de  Tittleahall,  to  John  Paston,  the  son  of 
Justice  William,  who  became  noted  as  the  friend  of  Sir  John  Fastcdf, 
and,  owing  to  the  lawsuits  of  other  claimants  and  the  lawlessness  of 
the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  somewhat  luckless  inheritor 
of  Caistor  Castle,  Drayton,  and  Hellesdon,  the  property  of  that  knight. 
A  small  share  of  the  legacy  had  fallen  to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  John 
Faston's  chaplain,  and  the  Prior  of  Bromholm  writes  to  appeal  to 
Mr.  Paaton  for  money,  narrating  to  him  the  failure  of  a  similar  ap- 
plication to  Sir  Thomas  Howes,  who  put  him  off  with  as  many  in- 
genious excuses  as  modem  begging  letters  usually  elicit.  He  had 
given  largely  to  Langley  Priory ;  his  money  was  tied  up ;  Mr.  Paston 
had  twelve  times  as  much ;  Mr.  Paston,  he  intimates  in  an  oracular 
seotence,  lived  closer  to  Bromholm — '  Near  is  mj  kirtle,  but  nearer 
is  my  smock.'.  The  prior  visited  Caistor  Castle,  in  his  despair  at  the 
.  refiml,  to  solicit  Jolin  Paston ;  but  the  good  saint,  not  finding  him  at 
home,  wrote  the  letter  in  question,  at  the  fnendly  instigation  of  th^t 
member  of  .the  wily  sex»  Alargaxet  Paston,  the  heroic  and  &ithful 
wife  of  John,  whose  scarlet  gown  and  vigorous  doings  are  so  well 
known  to  students  of  the  Fasten  correspondence.  John  Fastoii  died  in 
London  in  1466 ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  half-dozen  estates,  Bromholm 
Priory  was  selected  as  his  burial  place.  Along  roll  of.paper,^in 
Margaret  Faston's  neat  handwriting,  details  the  expenses  and  demon- 
strates the  magnificence  of  this  funeral,  which  threw  a  moment  of 
enchantment  over  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  monks. 

There  are  days — as  all  can  testify  who  have  watched  the  waters  of 
the  German  Ocean  subside  after  its  winter  storms — when  the  feiry 
ferns  which  abound  near  the  coast  curve  upward  in  their  first  fresh 
green,  and  the  blue  butterflies  flit  and  hover  above  the  short  grass  on 
the  cliff;  when  the  bum  of  the  bee  is  beard  in  the  incipient  heather, 
and  the  early  bird's-foot  trefoil  and  wild  pansy  push  out  tlieir  tiny 
blossoms ;  when  the  scream  of  the  seagull  and  the  rush  of  tlie  wave 
come  softened  through  the  sunny  air.  On  such  a  May-day  Bromholm 
was  alive  with  preparations ;  the  convent  issued  forth  in  a  body  and 
turned  off  from  the  cliff  to  meet  the  funeral  procession  advancing  from 
Norwich,  the  prior  marching  in  front,  in  a  new  frogged  worsted  cope, 
bearing  the  sacred  cross ;  the  monks  following,  fresh  from  the  hands 
of  the  barber,  who,  for  five  days,  at  a  large  outlay  of  meat,  drink, 
and  money,  had  been  anxiously  occupied  in  civilising  their  long- 
neglected  chins.  They  accompanied  the  dead,  who  moved  slowly,  to 
the  tramp  of  the  priests  and  the  chants  of  a  long  train  of  little 
choristers,  to  his  last  abode,  and  led  the  way  to  the  east  end  of  the 
church,  where  the  coffin  remained  for  some  days  covered  with  a  pall 
of  cloth  of  gold — in  an  atmosphere  of  torch  flames  so  oppressive 
that  the  attendant  priests  were  constrained  to  send  for  the  village 

t  was,  bat  not  now  to  be  found 

.Cookie 
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g^lazier,  and  have  tbe  window  panes  removed — and  with  a  candle, 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference,  burning  at  its  head.  The  Prior 
of  Bromholm  lodged  an  array  of  guests  whom  the  widowed  Margaret 
had  invited,  and  supplied  them  with  unlimited  beer  and  beef,  and 
with  an  amount  of  ducks  and  geese  which  shows  that  these  birds 
swarmed  then  as  characteristicallj  as  at  present  about  the  commons 
and  ponds'  of  Norfolk. 

The  com  waves  now  over  the  once-honoured  grave ;  the  holy  rood 
has  crumbled  to  dust ;  tbe  etones  of  the  Priory  church  have  been  re- 
moved one  by  one  and  put  to  other  usee ;  the  story  of  the  stn^gle 
which  gave  to  the  adjacent  *  Blood  Slat  Lane '  its  name  has  died  out ; 
and  even  the  Pastons  themselves,  and  their  stately  dwelling-houses, 
iiave  disappeared  alt<^ther  firom  the  scene.  The  Priory  buildings 
were  dilapidated  and  Uie  monastery  in  debt  in  151  r,  and  thirty-six 
years  later  (June  5,  1547),  the  site,  the  deserted  walls,  aud  the 
manor  passed  into  the  hands  of  tbe  'Wodebouses.' 

John  Paston's  castle  of  Caistor,  goi^eous  as  it  -  once  was  with 
costly  furniture,  draperies  of  blue  and  silver,  stores  of  heavy  gold 
plate,  and  chests  of  foreign  velvets,  tbe  possessions  of  its  first  owner, 
became  so  less  forsaken  than  the  aeighboaring  monastery.  The 
story  of  Sir  John  Fastolfs  superb  creation  is  still  told  by  the  tall 
tower  rising  from  tbe  moat,  which  ftHtned  the  comer  of  the  house 
whose  walls  extend  on  either  side.  Four  or  five  rooms,  one  above 
another,  filled  the  tower,  each  with  its  small  deep  windows  looking 
across  the  flat  inland  country,  or  towards  Yarmouth,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, or  beyond  the  bushy  margin  over  tbe  sea.  They  were  at  one 
time  inhabited  by  Clement  Paston,  the  owner  of  Caistor  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  tbe  most  active  and  remarkable  of  bis  line."  After 
a  life  of  distinguished  service  in  the  navy  during  four  Tudor  reigns, 
be  grew  tired  of  the  solitary  castle,  with  its  dark  rooms,  steep  stair- 
cases, and  impenetrable  walls,  and  exchanged  it,  as  well  as  tbe  deck 
and  cannon  of  his  adventurous  years,  for  tbe  sunny,  many-windowed 
palace  which  blossomed  out  under  his  hand  at  Oxnead. 

But  Caistor  has  a  remoter  history.  Relics  are  occasionally  un- 
covered there  which  indicate  tbe  existence  ofaRoman  fortress,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  tbe  northernmost  of  those  two  Roman  stations 
wl^ch  flanked  the  arm  of  the  sea  ou  whose  brink  Great  Yarmouth  is 
placed  ;  Burgh  Castle,  in  SuSblk,  the  southern  station,  still  standing 
in  regal  strength  above  tbe  expanse  of  Breydon  Water ;  the  walls  and 
circuW  towers,  of  enormous  strength  and  thickness,  built  of  flint  and 
rows  of  narrow  crimson  bricks,  enclosing  the  remaining  three  sides 
of  the  sqtiare. 

'  Qntnted  I7  Henry  Tin.  to  Komas  Wodehonse. 

*  CUntent  ^atoQ  ma  brother  to  Bridget  I^atoc,  vho  nurtied  Sir  Edwwd  Coke. 
Blofne^li,  vol.  rl.  487. 

(To  ho  e(miinued.) 
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Closing  Scenes. 

THE  atorms  and  tempests  which  in  January,  Febroaiy,  and  March 
threatened  the  MiuUtr;,  and,  according  to  many,  Uie  existence 
of  the  present  Parliament,  have  almost  subsided,  and  the  close  of  the 
session  promises  to  he  ae  calm  as  its  opeuing  was  boisterous,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  G-ovemment  appear  to  be  as  bright  as  those  of  the 
coming  harvest.  A  reaction  baa  conseq^^etitly  set  in,  and  many  (^ 
those  who  a  few  months  ago  were  prophesjiug  a  dissolution  iu  the 
autumn  are  now  sagely  expressing  their  opinion  that  the  existence 
of  the  present  Administration  will  probably  be  longer  than  that  even 
of  the  last.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  do  doubt  that  the 
Ministry  have  earned,  and  justly  earned,  the  conBdenoe  of  the  country 
at  large ;  for  never  in  modem  times  bad  a  Government  more  serious 
di£Bculties  to  contend  with,  and  yet  the  contention  baa  been  almost 
entirely  successful.  The  chief  difficulty  has  no  doubt  been  Ireland, 
and  yet  this  has  been  overcome,  and  the  credit  of  It  is  mainly  dne  to 
the  able  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  Premier  and  the  Chief  Secretary. 
The  Land  Bill  itself  is  a  great  measure,  involving  as  it  does  import- 
ant, and  to  Englishmen  in  many  points  novel,  principles  of  legis- 
lation, such  as  were  certain  to  evoke  complicated  discussion  and 
strong  opposition ;  and  the  mere  passing  of  it  in  the  CsLce  of  legitimate 
criticism  would  have  been  an  achievement  worthy  of  any  great 
statesman.  But  tiie  passing  of  it  in  spite  of  the  treatment  it  has 
met  with  from  a  small  but  pertinacious  section  of  the  Irish  party  is 
a  success  well  calculated  to  compensate  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forster  for  all  the  trouble  and  annoyance  they  have  been  put  to.  The 
front  bench  of  the  Opposition  have  at  last  asserted  themselves,  and 
in  so  doing  have  lessened  considerably  the  labours  of  those  in  charge 
of  the  Bill.  The  reprimands  bestowed  by  Colonel  Stanley  upon  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill  were  well  merited,  and,  while  they  have  had  the 
effect  of  checking  the  impetuous  ardour  of  this  rising  and  in  many 
respects  not  unpromising  aspirant  to  parliamentary  honours,  they 
have  also  shown  to  the  House  and  to  tbe  country  that  some  i^ 
least  of  tbe  late  Ministry  do  not  intend  tamely  to  submit  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  party  passing  from  responsible  to 
irresponsible  hands.  But  though  the  opposition  of  the  supporters 
of  the  late  Ministry  has  been  more  restrained,  and  has  recently  never 
transgressed  legitimate  bounds,  that  of  a  portion  of  the  Irish  party 
has  increased  in  intensity,  bitterness,  and  above  all  vulgarity.  A 
contest  between  such  men  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Forster,  and 
such  individuals  as  Messrs.  Biggar,  Healy,  and  T.  P.  O'Connor, 'might 
aptly  be  compared  with  a  conflict  between  a  lady  and   a  woman 
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hailiog  from  Billingsgate:  vith  this  unfortanate  distinction,  tfaat 
while  the  lady  with  discretion  might  avoid  the  conflict,  even  if  it 
came  to  cutting  and  running,  the  two  members  of  the  Government 
mentioned  are  bound  not  only  to  &ce  but  to  put  down  their  un- 
savoury oppon^ite,  or  else  publicly  confois  that  there  is  a  party  in  the 
House  who  are  stronger  than  themselves.  To  their  great  credit, 
however,  by  a  combination  of  firmness  and  patient  good  temper,  and 
without  ever  condescending  to  touch  the  miserable  weapons  used  by 
their  opponents,  they  have  succeeded  in  subduing  this  objectionable 
trio,andappaTentlyindiacreditingtbemevenwith  their  own  immediate 
party.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Irish  people  themselves  will  take 
a  rational  view  of  the  conduct  of  these  Uiree  representatives  of  Irish 
constituencies,  and  at  future  elections  be  more  careful  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  tranchise  entrusted  to  them.  A  strong  reinforcement  of 
Biggan,  Healys,  and  T.  P.  O'Connors  would  render  parliamentary 
goveroment  at«olutely  impossiUe,  and  the  question  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  decide  would  be  whether  the  Empire  was  to  cease  to  be 
governed  by  Parliament,  or  whether  a  portion  of  it  should  be  dis- 
franchised or  rendered  impotent  to  return  such  members — and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  question  would  be  ulti- 
mately settled.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr,  Forster  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  their  country,  not  merely  by  passing  the  Land 
Bill  through  the  Commons,  but  by  passing  it  in  spite  of  this  unpar- 
liamentary opposition,  and  so  showing  to  the  world  that  parlia- 
mentary government  is  possible  under  the  most  unfavourable 
conditions,  for  more  inauspicious  ones  than  those  imposed  by  the 
presence  of  these  three  ill-behaved  individuals  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  To  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  frequently  looks  down 
upon  the  House  from  the  gallery  for  distinguished  strangers,  it  must 
fieem  singular  that  the  bitterest  opposition  of  this  small  party  should 
be  to  that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  simply  offers  to  facilitate  emigra- 
tion to  those  of  the  Irish  people  who  desire  it.  Why  should  the 
professed  friends  of  the  Irish  object  ?  Indeed, it  is  difficult  to  answer 
without  insinuating  motives  which  would  be  a  disgrace  to  humanity ; 
so  the  problem,  like  many  Hibernian  ones,  must  remain  unsolved. 

Though  many  of  the  inunediate  difficulties  of  governing  Ireland 
appear,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be]  subsiding,  it  is  impossible  to  view 
affairs  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  without  some  misgivings.  For 
the  present  Tunis  is  the  pivot  upon  which  many  important  events 
may  turn.  It  is  a  grievous  pity  that  foreign  politics  in  this  country 
cannot  be  considered  or  dealt  with  without  any  reference  to  party 
feeling,  and  yet  it  is  so.  Nothing  evokes  party  spirit  so  strongly  as 
a  reference  to  foreign  affairs.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  both  Lord 
Beaconafield  and  Lord  Salisbury  utilised  them  for  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  At  a  time  not  very  dis- 
tant from  the  present,  the  Foreign  Office  was  pretty  well  left  alone  by 
Parliament,  and  it  was  only  on  rare  and  comparatively  great  occasions 
that  its  doings  formed  food  for  the  subject  of  a  debate.     Now  foreign 
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affairs  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  fescination,  not  only  for  numerous 
membeiB  within  the  House,  but  also  fOT  a  lai^e  body  of  the  public 
outside ;  and,  gratifying  as  this  may  be  as  a  proof  of  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  nation,  it  has  this  drawback,  that  those  who  take 
so  vivid  an  interest  in  them  think  they  understand  them.  If  a  little 
learning  is  on  occasion  a  dangerous  thing,  much  more  is  a  sparse  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  politics ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ibis  is  the 
kiod  of  acquaintance  which  many  of  those  have  who  think  they  should 
manage  them.  The  foreign  travel  of  modem  days  has  developed  a 
new  kind  of  creature,  who,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  may  be  termed 
a  '  table-d'hoter.'  He  is  not  g<enerally  a  sportsman  or  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual ability,  but  the  chances  are  that  he  works  hardly  and  honestly 
for  his  living  tbe  greater  portion  of  the  year,  that  he  resides  in  some 
suburb  of  London  or  of  sorae  other  large  town,  and  that,  having  a 
month  or  six  weeks'  holiday,  he  generally  spends  it  in  Paris,  on  tbe 
Khine,  in  Switzerland,  or  in  some  portion  of  the  Continent  .where 
large  hotels  with  large  tables-d'bote  abound,  Tbe  table-d'hote  is  with 
him  a  function,  and  there  be  picks  np  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
doings  and  designs  of  Bismarck,  Gambetta,  Ignatieff,  and  other  lead- 
ing statesmen,  as  well  as  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  and  his  country 
are  held  by  foreigners.  It  is  this  latter  information  which  touches  him 
most.  Let  an  intelligent  foreigner  sitting  next  him  tell  him  that 
England  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  world,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoys 
his  dinner ;  but  should  he  be  told  by  tbe  same  individual  that  our 
country  is  not  what  it  was,  and  that  it  is  practically  powerless  in  the 
European  system,  his  digestion  at  once  becomes  deranged,  and  he 
curses  Gladstone  and  tbe  Liberals,  and  blesses  Seaconsheld  and  the 
Tories,  and  bemoans  bitterly  their  expulsion  from  office,  and  the  con- 
sequent degradation  of  tbe  empire.  No  one  understood  the  *  table- 
d'hoters ' — and  they  are  a  large  and  by  no  means  uninfluential  class — 
better  than  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  he  pan- 
dered to  their  special  tastes  with  wonderful  skill  and  success.  The 
sending  the  fleet  to  tbe  Bospborus,  tbe  calling  out  the  reserves,  the 
transportation  of  tbe  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  the  imposing  cere- 
monies connected  with  tbe  Berlin  Treaty,  were  all  admirably  ^apted 
to  suit  and  please  their  tastes.  England's  name  often  appeared  in  tbe 
foreign  prints,  was  constantly  mentioned  at  the  foreign  social  boards, 
and  amid  the  social  tattlers  there  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion 
that  England's  power  had  returned,  and  that  her  prestige  was  raised. 
Now  all  is  changed.  England  is  not  perpetually,  performing  feats 
of  statecraft  legeidemain,  and  her  name  does  not  so  often  appear 
in  public,  and  the  *  table-d'hoter '  at  once  concludes  that  her  star 
has  set  and  her  infiuence  diminished.  The  right  conclusion  is 
probably  the  exact  contrary  to  this.  What  would  have  been  the 
position  of  this  country  had  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  remained  in 
power  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty,  but  there  are  some 
grounds  at  least  for  presuming  it  would  not  have  been  nearly  so 
satis&ctoiy  as  it  is  at  present. 
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It  ia  always  hazardoua  to  say  what  might  have  been ;  but,  jadging 
from  the  remarks  and  ooinm«its  of  snch  geaetally  well-mfiHined  and 
always  abJy  conduoted  jouinals  as  the  '  St.  James's  Gazette,'  the 
'  St^dard,'  aod  the  '  Momiiig  Poet,'  it  seems  that  ia  their  opinios 
this  country  would  have  contracted  a  binding  alliance  with  Crermany 
and  Austria  bad  the  late  Ministry  remained  in  power,  and  that  be- 
cause they  went  out  of  office  Prince  Bismarck  at  once  gave  us  up  and 
turned  his  eyes  upon  France,  witb  whom  already  he  has  formed  some 
kind  of  engagement.  Now,  MBiiming  the  views  of  these  journals  are 
correct,  and  that  some  such  alliance  was  offered  to  us,  what  advantage, 
we  would  aek  in  the  name  of  common  senae,  should  we  have  bmi 
likely  to  derive  from  it  ?  Such  an  alliance,  or  even  understanding, 
would  not  have  been  mooted  for  our  special  benefit,  and  there  can  be 
no  possible  doubt  that  if  this  nation  was  to  receive  any  advantage  it 
'would  have  to  pay  for  it  largely  in  return.  If  it  be  true,  as  Uiese 
journals  also  bint,  that  Germany  has  her  eye  upon  Belgium,  or  Hol- 
land, or  both,  and  that  Austria  covets  Salonicaj  would  it  have  been 
part  of  the  unholy  bargain  that  this  country  should  look  quietly  on 
while  those  countries  were  being  deprived  of  their  independence,  just 
as,  in  consequence  of  one  of  Lord  Salisbury's  bargains,  we  are  look- 
ing tamely  on  while  France  is  plundering  Tunis  and  devastating  large 
portions  erf  North  Africa  ?  What  would  have  been  our  quid  "^ro  quo  ? 
Egypt,  it  is  suggested.  But  does  anyone  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  would  ever  have  sanctioned  a  cold-blooded  arrangement 
l^  which  we  were  to  acquire  power  in  Egypt  at  the  cost  of  the  enmity 
of  France  and  Turkey,  while  Germany  and  Austria  were  to  be  compen- 
sated in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe?  No  country  has  yet  been 
honoured  with  the  alliance  of  Prince  Bismarck  without  his  obtaining 
more  than  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  of  such  alliance.  Austria's 
alliance  with  him  st  Gastein  ended  inSadowa,and  France's  understand- 
ing with  him  at  Biarritz  ended  in  Sedan ;  while  his  friendship 
fOT  Russia  encouraged  her  to  waste  her  strength  upon  Turkey,  and 
bas  more  than  anything  else  tended  to  leave  her  in  her  present  dis- 
organised and  demoralised  condition.  How  deep  he  might  have  led 
this  country  into  the  mire,  had  the  reins  of  government  remained  in 
the  hands  of  Lords  Beaconsfield  and  Salisbury,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
He  exercised  a  considerable  inflaence  over  both  these  Conservative 
statesmen,  and  they  seemed  to  receive  his  attentions  in  a  similar 
spirit  to  what  Mr.  Chodd,  senior,  and  Mr.  Chodd,  junior,  do  those  of 
Lady  Ftarmigant  in  *  Society  ; '  and  the  chances  are  that,  had  they 
been  continued,  they  would  have  led  to  the  same  disappointing  re- 
sults. That  the  hand  held  out  to  us  should  have  been  rejected  is  a 
matter  of  sincere  congratulation  for  the  nation ;  and  that  it  should 
since  have  been  offered  to  and  accepted  by  France  is  a  subject  of 
condolence  with  oar  neighbotu^,  and  should  teach  us  a  very  useful 
lesson.  The  resnlt  of  France  having  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
German  charmer  is'that  in  Europe  she  is  completely  isolated.  She 
bas  Italy  and  Spain  bitterly  excited  against  her,  Germany,  Austria, 
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aad  Russia  indifferent,  whilst  this  country  looks  on  at  present  more 
in  sorrov  than  in  anger,  but  at  the  same  time  read;  to  interfere  if 
interference  becomes  aljsolutety  necessary.  And  in  addition  to  this 
she  has  her  military  power  diminished  br  the  enforced  employment 
of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  North  Africa.  Well  may 
Friace  Bismarck  encour^e  her  with  smiles,  and  chuckle  ae  he  sees  the 
war  of  revenge  fading  away  in  the  distance,  and  the  power  that  was 
to  have  inflicted  it  paralysed  and  surronnded  by  enemies  who  should 
have  been  her  friends.  The  French  statesmen  who  are  responsible 
for  this  raid  upon  the  coasts  of  North  Africa  have  made  as  serious  a 
mistake  as  did  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  his  expedition  to  Mexico. 
Some  of  those  English  writers  who  iavoured  the  German  alliance  are 
now  asking  the  Goremment  to  interyene  in  Africa,  and  a  time  may 
come  when  it  will  be  necessary,  but  there  is  no  call  for  it  at  present. 
With  regard  to  Tunis  itoelf^  our  hands  are  tied  by  the  bargain  en- 
tered into  by  Lord  Salisbury,  when  he  acquired  for  us  the  worse  than 
useless  Cyprus ;  and,  however  much  the  bargain  may  be  disapproved 
of,  it  must  be  kept.  But  with  regard  to  Egypt,  our  position  is  pretty 
clear.  This  country  aspires  to  no  more  power  there  than  ^e  at 
present  possesses,  but  she  cannot  allow  the  power  of  any  other  country 
to  increase ;  and  were  France  to  do  as  some  suspect  she  eventually 
intends  to  do,  viz.  treat  Egypt  as  she  has  done  Tunis,  she  should  be 
given  plainly  to  understand  that  such  conduct  would  be  considered  a 
c€L8us  belli.  Much  as  a  war  with  our  nearest  neighbour  would  be 
deplored  in  this  country — and  we  are  glad  to  say  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  very  remote  contingency — still  we  believe  the  nation  would  at  once 
sanction  it  were  Egypt  threatened,  though  they  would  never  have 
sanctioned  a  bargain  by  which  we  obtained  paramount  influence  in 
l^ypt  at  the  expense  of  France,  and  with  the  help  of  Germany. 
The  correspondence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Tunis,  inohiding  de- 
spatches and  letters  which  have  passed  between  the  Ministers  and 
agents  of  this  country  and  those  of  France  between  May  21  and 
July  4  of  the  present  year,  are  very  reassuring.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  great  trumpet-sounding,  high-flown,  defiant  brochures  like 
the  one  penned  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stefano ;  but 
then  there  is  no  open  or  secret  agreement,  in  which  all  the  high- 
sounding  words  are  eaten  with  humiliation,  and  all  the  tall-talking 
is  whittled  away  to  meaningless  nothings.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  present  Foreign  Secretary  were  and  are  enormously 
increased  by  the  entangling  and  disingenuous  engagements  of  Ms 
predecessor  in  office,  still,  without  breaking  or  attempting  to  back 
out  of  these  engagements,  he  has  coiuteously  but  firmly  shown  M. 
Barth^Iemy  St.  Hilaire  the  policy  Enghmd  intends  te  pursue  and 
adhere  to.  Tunis  is  made  a  French  protectorate,  but  all  the  treaty 
rights  of  this  country  are  preserved.  Under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  difficolt  to  see  what  more  Lord  Granville  could  do.  He  cannot 
throw  over  Lord  Salisbury  altogether,  and  he  is  bound  to  accept  the 
direct  consequences  of  his  engagements,  however  unwise  they  may 
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have  been.  If  France  goes  no  further,  but  remains  satisBed  with  the 
lights  she  has  now  acquired,  no  miBchief  need  be  apprehended  to 
the  intereBta  of  this  country.  She  herself  is  the  only  Buflerer.  But 
the  dangers  of  the  work  upon  which  she  has  entered,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  approval  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
are,  that  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  acquisition  of  rights  and  terri- 
tories may  end.  Once  set  the  stone  rolling  and  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  it.  Lord  Salisbury  has  expressed  great  horror  at  the  iniquity 
of  the  earth-hunger  which  he  ascribes  to  Irish  tenants,  and  fears  the 
same  kind  of  hunger  may  extend  to  consols  and  other  personal  chat- 
tels; but  the  fact  of  a  body  of  men  being  seized  with  this  hunger 
for  other  people's  territory  does  not  seem  to  affect  bim.  He  hungered 
after  and  tried  to  obtain  large  portions  of  Afghanistan,  and  he  hun- 
gered after  and  did  obtain  Cyprus,  and  he  has  encouraged  the  French 
to  satisfy  their  hunger  for  Tunis.  We  are  afraid  it  wilt  be  found  that 
this  earth-huDger  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  will  be  found  to  be 
ixc  more  dangerous  and  disastrous  in  its  results  than  the  not  irra- 
tional desire  of  the  Irish  tenant  to  be  secure  in  the  occupation  of 
the  land  he  tills. 

The  supporters  of  a  German  alliance  are  now  telling  us  this 
nation  is  isolated,  and  that  France  is  the  favoured  one  who  is  to 
benefit  by  Prince  Bismarck's  attention.  And  amongst  other  things 
they  forebode  a  mighty  project  of  the  great  Chancellor,  by  means  of 
which  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are  to  become  a  kind  of 
European  Zollverein,  while  this  country  is  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold. 
It  is  difficult  to  deal  seriously  with  tach  views,  but  they  are  held  and 
expressed  by  able  journalists,  and  recently  they  have  formed  no 
small  part  of  the  stock  of  news  sent  over  here  from  foreign  capitals 
by  foreign  correspondents.  Protection  is  to  be  the  law  of  Europe, 
and,  out  of  personal  pique  for  the  threats  of  the  so-called  '  hands 
off' policy,  Austria  and  Germany  are  to  unite,  and  are  to  try  and 
induce  France  to  join  them,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  English 
goods  out  of  their  markets,  and  so  rendering  the  people  of  their 
respective  countries  poorer  and  more  wretched  than  they  are.  Some 
Eudi  scheme  may  have  entered  Prince  Bismarck's  brain,  for  a  good 
many  wild  schemes  have  already  entered  there  and  come  to  nothing; 
hot  to  assume  that  such  a  scheme  is  practicable,  and  could  really 
ffork  for  any  length  of  time,  seems  to  us  absurd.  Under  far  more 
favourable  conditions  the  first  Emperor  Napoleon  tried  some  such 
scheme  in  his  Continental  system,  and  it  broke  down  hopelessly. 
That  system  was  professedly  framed  to  cripple  England  when  Napo- 
leon was  our  avowed  enemy.  But  is  there  any  proof  of  the  remotest 
desire  of  either  Austria  or  Germany  to  act  in  an  unfriendly  spirit 
towards  this  country  ?  Individual  statesmen,  endowed  with  enormous 
bumps  of  self-conceit,  may,  on  occasion,  have  been  somewhat  irritated 
at  the  not  always  judicious  language  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but  to  assume 
that  such  irritation  is  to  be  the  keystone  of  theit  policy  is  no  flattery 
to  their  judgment^  and  shows  a  belief  in  their  personal  power  which 
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does  not  exist.  Apparently  Austria  and  Germany  are  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  this  country.  If  hospitality  to  our  sailors  and  professiooB 
of  friendship  and  adnuration  for  them  go  for  anything,  the  biggest 
Jingo  in  the  land  should  he  satisfied  with  the  attention  they  have 
received  this  year.  At  Trieste  and  Kiel  both  Austria  and  Germany 
have  done  honour  to  our  fleet,  and  there  "was  nothing  in  its  cordi^ 
reception  at  St.  Petersburg  but  what  could  flatter  the  self-love  of 
the  nation.  As  far  as  open  profession  goes  all  the  great  Powers  are 
on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  us,  and  we  mnst  say  that  to  us  it 
appears  childish  to  be  always  suspecting  that  some  great  scheme  is  in 
the  air  by  which  this  nation  is  to  be  mined  by  a  combination  of  tJ)e 
other  nations  of  Europe.  Let  the  combination  be  formed,  or  at  least 
let  efforts  be  made  to  form  it,  before  we  cry  out.  The  chances  against 
it«  formation  are  enormous,  and  if  ever  it  was  formed  the  chanoee  of 
its  speedily  falling  to  pieces  are  equally  great.  It  is  said,  no  doubt, 
that  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  Sultan's  dominions  will  be 
divided,  and  that  if  we  remain  out  in  the  cold  without  any  satis&o 
toiy  alliances  we  should  share  none  of  the  prey.  As  a  matter  of  feet, 
we  should  not  want  any  of  the  prey,  and  aW.  that  is  really  necessary 
to  this  comitry  is  the  command  of  Uie  way  to  India.  This  she  can 
retain  without  alliances.  No  alliance  could  help  her  that  would  not  do 
her  more  harm  than  good.  If  we  had  taken  possession  of  Hgypt  some 
few  years  ago,  when  France  was  weak  and  Germany  very  anxious  to 
urge  ua  on  to  the  deed,  not  only  would  this  country  have  done  what 
it  would  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  we 
should  before  this  have  been  at  war  with  France,  while  Prince  Bis- 
marck would  have  observed  a  benevolent  neutrality,  thoroughly 
pleased  to  see  his  own  country  strengthened  by  the  mad  encounter  of 
two  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  two  most  powerful,  nations 
of  Europe.  If  the  other  oountries  of  the  Continent  are  afflicted 
with  this  earth-hunger,  and  are  already  stretohing  forth  their 
talons  to  seize  certain  portions  of  dismembered  Turkey,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure  that  they  will  fall  out  before  they  have  finished 
their  operations,  and  this  country,  so  far  from  being  isolated,  will 
be  the  one  most  anxiously  sought  aftor  for  an  ally.  While  all 
these  wild  fancies  and  queer  theories  are  in  the  air,  it  should  be  a 
great  consolation  to  all  real  well-wishers  of  the  country  to  know  that 
at  the  helm  of  foreign  affairs  we  have  so  sober-minded  a  statesman 
as  Lord  Granville.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  *  taUe- 
d'hoter '  is  at»:oad.  Why  it  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to  explain ;  bat 
as  a  matter  of  fiict  the  great  majority  of  those  who  frequent  West- 
end  clubs,  and  who  are  to  be  met  out  in  society,  are  under  an  im- 
pression that  England  is  not  what  she  was,  and  that  she  may  any  day 
be  exposed  to  a  combination  of  adverse  powers.  As  a  mattor  of  fact, 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  country  to  hold  up  its  head.  Two  years 
ago  we  were  in  considerable  difficulties  about  Greece  and  about  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Lord  Salisbury  tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  problems.  Now 
they  are  both  solved  by  the  action  of  the  present  Government,  and  yet 
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the  *  table-d'hdteta '  go  about  conrtaDtly  cryiDg  that  we  are  disgraced, 
to  that  at  last  numbere  believe  it,  though  all  the  fects  are  opposed  to 
it.  The  present  Minietr;  are  not  Euppoaed  to  be  very  martial  in 
their  instincts,  and  GonservatiTea  constantly  credit  them  with  a  desire 
to  neglect  the  defences  of  the  country  and  the  forces  that  sustniii  them, 
yet  under  their  rule  two  of  the  most  successful  reviews  of  the  Volun- 
teer Force  have  tak^i  place,  and  a  third  is  promised  at  Edinburgh. 
The  one  at  Brighton  was  a  great  saooess,  but  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
one  at  Windsor,  which  puts  in  the  shade  any  review  of  Volunteers 
ever  held  in  this  country.  Kot  oidy  was  tiie  behaviour  of  the  troops 
excellent,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  railway  companies  all  that 
could  be  wished,  but  the  physique  of  the  men  was  what  especially 
elicited  admiration  from  both  home  and  foreign  critics.  The  greatest 
thiistei  after  praise  for  his  country's  greatness  must  have  been  satis- 
fied with  the  spectacle  itself,  and  with  the  comments  that  were  made 
on  it.  Without  exaggeration,  we  have  in  the  Volunteers  the  finest 
body  of  men  in  the  world ;  they  are  fair  soldiers  now,  and  in  case 
of  emergency  could,  with  a  two  or  three  months'  constant  training, 
be  made  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any  troops  on  the  Continent. 
So  long  as  the  force  is  kept  up  in  its  present  state  of  efficiency  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  an  invasion,  and  with  them  it  seems  ridiculous 
to  think  that  the  substantial  military  power  of  the  country  has 
diminished. 

The  excitement  some  of  the  Conservative  party  have  attempted 
to  get  up  against  the  Govenunent  on  account  (k  their  doings  in 
the  Transvaal  has  subsided — Lf  it  ever  existed — and  poor  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  has  had  to  persevere  with  his  vote  of  censure  under  veiy 
embarrassing  circumstances.  He,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
has  '  snfTered  iar  more  from  it  than  those  against  whom  it  was 
lannt^ed.'  The  general  opinion  is  the  correct  one,  vjz.  that  in  our 
dealing  with  this  unfortunate  country  many  mistakes  have  been  made, 
bat  the  greatest  mistakes  of  all  were  made  by  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
his  successor,  the  mover  of  the  vote  of  censure.  Though  endowed 
with  many  amiable  qualities,  Sir  Michael  has  not  hitherto  been 
credited  with  any  great  boldness  of  purpose  or  strength  of  will.  His 
audacity  in  taking  upon  himself  the  piut  of  censor  of  the  evils  he, 
more  than  anybody  else,  has  caused,  shows  that  his  character  has 
been  misinterpreted.  He  did  not  make  the  initial  mistake,  but  he 
continued  and  intensified  it.  Lord  Carnarvon  always  professed  that 
this  country  took  over  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  because  the 
Boers  wished  it ;  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  very  day  Sir 
TheophiluB  Shepstone  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Pretoria,  every- 
body connected  with  the  Boers  has  protested  against  it  with  all 
his  might.  But  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  after  him  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beacfa,  would  have  it  that  all  l^ese  protests  were  shams,  and  that 
they  knew  better  the  feelings  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal 
than  all  their  recognised  leaders  and  the  huge  majority  of  themselves 
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must  now  be  clear  that  upon  this  point  they  were  labouring  under  a 
mistake,  and  however  advantageous  they  might  think  it  to  be  for  this 
counti7,  or  for  Africa,  for  the  Transvaal  territory  to  come  under 
British  rule,  they  must  own  that  the  transfer  was  against  the  feelings 
and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants.  It  would  have  been  better  jf  they 
bad  confessed  this  and  admitted  that  the  annexation  was  made  under 
a  false  conception  of  the  state  of  things,  instead  of  joining  in 
the  senseless  hue  and  cry  of  those  who  are  perpetually  howling 
that  the  honour  of  this  country  has  been  lowered  because  the 
Ministry  have  done  an  honest  act.  There  are  some  supporters 
of  the  present  Government  who  are  not  loth  to  join  them  in  their 
outcry  ^;ainst  Lord  Kimberley.  As  things  have  turned  out  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  better  if  the  terms  now  offered  to  the  Boers  had 
been  oETered  at  soon  as  the  Ministry  came  into  power ;  but  the  fault 
of  their  not  being  offered  rests  iai  more  with  the  House  of  Commons 
than  with  the  Government.  Had  they  been  offered,  there  would 
have  been  shouts  of  execration  from  the  then  recently  formed 
Fourth  Party,  and  these  would  have  been  supported  by  the  whole  of 
the  Opposition  benches,  and  notably  by  the  mover  of  the  vote  of 
censure,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  would  have  received  strong 
encouragement  from  many  of  those  who  were  elected  to  support  the 
new  Government.  At  that  time  public  opioion  neither  inside  nor 
outside  the  House  was  properly  informed.  Great  faith  had  been 
placed  in  the  knowledge  and  the  known  integrity  of  the  two  late 
responsible  Ministers  for  the  Colonies,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  the 
discovery  has  been  made  that  the  knowledge  was  all  fallacious.  Had 
the  Government  proposed  the  terms  that  are  now  offered,  as  it  is 
suggested  they  should  have  done,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
would  have  courted  defeat  in  the  newly  elected  House.  They  had 
enough  of  unforeseen  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  by  so  doing 
they  would  have  added  another  to  them.  The  Transvaal  business 
has  not  earned  laurels  for  either  the  late  or  the  present  Govern- 
ment, but  it  may  truly  be  said  that  the  former  Government  got  the 
nation  into  the  difficulties,  while  the  present  one  has  got  it  out  of 
them  as  well  as,  under  the  circumstances,  might  have  b^  expected. 
Anyhow  the  last  persons  to  move  a  vote  of  censure  should  be  the 
members  of  the  late  Ministry. 
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The  Stort  oy  a  Ladt  and  hib  liOTiB. 
Chaptbe  XXII. 


TT  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  events  which  had  moved  so  deeply 
the  household  at  Mount,  and  all  its  connections,  should  have  passed 
'Kghtly  over  tiie  one  other  person  who,  of  all  to  whom  the  Mountfords 
-were  familiar,  could  alone  feet  himself  a  principal  in  the  important 
natters  involved.  Douglas  had  looked  on  from  a  distance,  keeping 
Umself  out  of  all  the  immediate  complications,  but  not  the  less  had 
^e  looked  on  with  a  beating  heart,  more  anxious  than  it  is  posaihle 
to  say,  and,  tiiough  still  quiescent,  never  lees  than  on  the  verge  of 
personal  action,  and  never  clear  that  it  would  not  have  been  wisesb 
-for  him  to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  it  from  the  first.  His  position 
had  not  he^  easy,  nor  his  mind  composed  from  the  beginning.  When 
he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Mountford's  death  his  agitation  was  great.  He 
'had  not  become  indifferent  to  Anne.  The  thought  that  she  was  in 
teouble,  and  he  not  near  her,  was  no  pleasant  thought.  All  the  first 
evening,  after  he  had  received  Charley  Ashley's  telegram,  be  bad 
-spent  in  a  prolonged  argument  with  biioself.  He  knew  from  Anne 
tliat  something  bad  been  done,  though  she  did  not  know  what ;  that, 
according  to  her  fether's  own  words,  the  property  had  been  taken 
-from  her  and  given  to  her  sister.  She  bad  told  hun  what  her  &tber 
:8aid,  that  it  was  understood  between  them  that  this  transfer  was  to 
be  made,  and  that  she  had  no  longer  any  interest  in  the  fortnne 
-which  had  once  been  bo  certainly  considered  hers.  Cosmo  had  not 
admired  the  ease  with  which  she  spoke  on  tiiis  question.  He  had 
Ifnaabed  his  teeth  at  Anne's  unworldliness,  at  her  calm  consent  to 
her  &tber's  arrangements,  and  ready  making  up  of  the  quarrel  witli 
him.  She  was  his  love,  his  dearest,  in  all  truth  the  one  woman  in 
-fbe  world  who  bad  captivated  his  affections,  and  made  him  feel  that 
he  had  no  longer  any  choice,  any  preference  that  did  not  point  to 
lier ;  but  she  bad  acted  like  a  fool  all  the  same,  he  thought.  In 
some  minds,  perhaps  in  most  minds,  this  conviotion  can  exist  without 
No.  631  (ho.  cxu. M.S.)  C 
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in  tbe  least  afTeoting  the  reiJtty  of  the  love  which  Ilea  behind.  He 
loved  Anne,  but  his  lore  did  not  make  him  think  that  eveiTthing 
ebe  did  was  well  done.  She  had  behaved  like  a  fool.  Old  Mr. 
IfOseby  laid  the  .same  thing,  but  he  aaid  it  wiUi  gligtening  eyes, 
and  with  an  appreciation  of  the  foil;  and  its  character  snch  as  Cosmo 
was  altc^ether  incapable  of.  Nevertheless,  Anne's  lover  did  not  feel 
his  love  materially  leeaened  by  (Jiis  conviction.  He  gnashed  bis 
teeth  at  it,  thinking, '  Had  I  but  been  there  I  *  though  be  knew  very 
well  that,  had  he  been  there,  he  could  hare  done  nothing  to  change 
it.  But  one  thing  he  could  do :  when  she  was  his  wife  be  could  put  a 
stop  to  such  follies.  There  should  be  none  of  this  ridiculous  mag- 
nanimity, this  still  more  ridiculous  indifference  then.  In  writing  to 
her  he  had  felt  that  it  wa^  difficult  to  keep  all  vestige  of  his  disap- 
proval out  of  his  letters,  but  he  had  managed  pretty  soearly  to  do  so ; 
feeling  wisely  that  it  was  useless  to  preach  to  her  on  such  a  subject, 
that  only  his  own  constant  guidance  and  example  or,  better  still, 
his  personal  conduct  of  her  affairs  could  bring  real  good  sense  into 
them.  He  had  been  anzious  enough  while  this  was  going  on,  not 
seeing  what  wap  to  come,  feeling  only  certain  that,  love  as  be  might, 
he  could  no  more  marry  his  love  without  a  penny  than  be  could  Ewke 
himself  Ix)rd  Chief  Justice.  It  was  out  of  tbe  quecticm :  in  his  posi- 
tion marriage  was  difficult  in  tbe  best  <A  circumstances ;  but  to 
marry  a  ^ife  without  a  fortune  of  her  own,  without. enobg^  to  keep 
her  comfortable,  was  simple  folly  and  not  to  be  thought  <£.  Anne's 
'  dreams  of  romantic  toil,  of  the  enthusiasm  of  hard  work  into  which  a 
man  might  rush  for  the.  sake  .of  a  woman  he  loved,'  and  of  the 
heroic  life  the  two  could  lead,  helping  each  other  o^i  fo  fame  and 
fortune  at  the  end,  were  to  him  as  ailly  as  a  nursery  tal&  Men  who 
made  tb^ir  own  way  like  thttt,  orerctaning  every  obstat^  and  forcing 
tbfflr  w^y  to  the  heights  of  ambition,  were  men  ^o  did  it  by  tem- 
ptrament,  not  by  love,  or  for  any  sentimental  motive.  Cosmo  knew 
that  he  was  not.  the  sort  of  man  to  venture  on  such  a  madness.  His 
wife  must  have  enough  to  provide  for  her  own  eomfbrt,  to  keep  her 
as  she  had  been  accustomed  to  be  kept^  or  else  he  oould  have  do 
wife  at.  all.  This  gave  him  enoogh  to  think  of  from  the  very  b^^- 
ning  of  the  engagement,  as  has  been  already  shown;.  His  part  'was 
harder  than  Anne's,  for  she  bad  &nci£ul  ups  and  downs  as  was  natural 
to  her,  fuid  if  she  sometimes  was  depressed  would  be  next  moment  t^ 
in  the  clouds,  exulting  in  some  visionary  blessedness,  dreaming  out 
sc^ne  love  in  a  cotttige  or  still  more  ludicrous  love  in  chambers,  which 
bis  sterner  reason  never  allowed  to  be  possible,  not  for  an  hour; 
therefore  his  was  the  hardest  burden  of  tbe  two.  For  he  was  not 
content  to  part  with  her,  nor  so  much  as  to  think  of  parting  with 
her  >  *ui<l  y^*^  "vAi^a.  all  his  ingenuity,  he  could  not  see  how,  if  hez  ia> 
ther.  did  not  relent,  it  could  be  done.  And  tbe  worst  thing  now  was 
that  the  father  was  beyond  all  power  of  .relentii^; — that  he  was  dead, 
absolutely  dead,  allowed  to  depart  out  of  this  world  having  done  his 
worst.    Kot  one  of  the  family,  not  one  of  Mr.  Mountford'a  depandente. 
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was  more  Btuimed  by  this  dswb  than  Coama.  Dead  I  be  read  over 
the  tel^ram  again  and  again — he  could  not  believe  his  eyes — it 
seemed  impoeaible  that  auch  a  piece  of  wickednesa  conid  hare  been 
accompliahed ;  be  lelt  indignant  and  furioua  at  everybody  concerned, 
at  Mr.  Mountford  for  dying,  at  Ood  for  permittiDg  it.  A  man  who 
had  made  aocb  a  mistake,  and  to  whom  it  was  absolutely  indispen- 
sable tliAt'he  should  be  allowed  time  to  repent  of  his  mistake  and 
amend  it — and  instead  of  this  he  had  died — be  bad  been  pennitted 
to  die. 

Tbe  news  threw  Cosmo  into  a  oommotion  of  mind  whidi  it  is 
impoasible  to  describe.  At  one  period  of  Uie  eveoing  be  bad  thrown 
some  things  into  a  bag,  ready  to  start,  as  ABbley  expected  him  io 
do ;  then  he  took  anotber  tbougbt.  If  he  identified  himself  with 
everytbiog  that  was  being  done  now,  how  .oould  he  ever  withdraw 
after,  how  postpone  ulterior  proceedings?  This,  however,  is  a  brutal 
way  of  statmg  even  tbe  very  first  objection  that  occurred  to  Cosmo. 
Sophistry  woi^  be  a  poor  art  if  it  only  gave  an  over-&vourable  view 
of  a  man's  actions  and  motivee  to  the  outmde  world  and  left  himself 
nncoavlnced  and  undeceived.  His  was  of  a  much  superior  kind.  It 
did  a  great  deal  more  for  him.  When  its  undergroimd  industiy  was 
onoe  in  fuU  action  it  bewildered  himself.  It  was  when  he  was 
actually  closing  hia  bag,  actually  counting  out  the  contents  of  his 
pmse  to  see  if  he  had  enough  for  the  journey,  that  this  other  line  of 
reasoning  struck  him.  If  he  thus  roshed  to  Mount  to  take  his 
[dace  \f^  Anne's  side,  and  yet  was  not  prepared  (and  be  knew  he  was 
not  prepared)  to  uige,  nay,  almost  force  himself  upon  Anna's  im- 
mediate acceptance  as  her  husband,  would  he  not  be  doing  a  wrong 
to  Anne  ?  He  would  compromise  her ;  he  would  be  holding  her  up 
to  tbe  world  as  the  betroUied  of  a  poor  man,  a  man  not  so  well  off  as 
to  be  able  to  claim  her,  yet  holding  her  bound.  He  paused,  really 
feeUng  this  to  throw  a  new  light  upon  the  subject.  Would  it  be 
acting  honourably  by  Anne  ?  Would  it,  in  her  interest,  be  the  right 
thing  to  do? 

This,  however,  was  not  all  or  half  the  mental  process  he  had  to 
go  through.  He  paused  for  her  sake :  yet  not  Id  this  way  could  the 
reason  of  his  hesitation  be  made  clear  to  her.  She  would  not  mind 
being  '  compromised.*  She  would  not  iufiist  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
their  engagement.  He  had  to  think  of  some  other  reason  to  prove 
to  her  that  it  was  better  he  should  stay  away.  He  made  out  his  case 
for  her,  gradually,  at  more  cost  of  thought  than  tbe  plea  which  had 
convinced  himself ;  but  at  the  end  it  satisfied  him  as  full  of  very 
ct^nt  and  effective  reasoning.  The  whole  matter  opened  op  before 
him  as  he  pondered  it.  He  began  to  ask  himself,  to  ask  her,  how  be 
could,  as  a  man  of  honour,  hurry  to  Mount  as  soon  as  the  breath 
was  out  of  the  body  of  the  master  of  the  house  who  had  rejected  and 
sent  him  away?  How  could  he  thrust  himself  into  Mr.  Mountfocd's 
presence  as  soon  as  be  was  dead  and  incapable  of  resenting  it— he, 
vho  when  living  would  have  refused  to  admit  him,  would  have  had 
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nothing  to  eay  to  him  ?  He  put  bock  his  money  into  his  purse, 
and  slowly  undid  his  b^  and  threw  out  his  linen  as  these  thoughts 
arose  and  shaped  themfielves  in  his  mind.  In  either  point  of  view 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  it;  in  either  point  of  view  manly 
self-denial,  honour,  and  consideration  for  all  parties  required  that 
in  tills  emetgaicy  he  should  not  think  of  what  was  pleasant  either 
to  her  or  himiself.  It  was  b  crisis  too  important  for  the  mere 
action  of  instinctive  feelings.  Of  course  he  would  like  to  be  with 
her— of  course  she  would  like  to  have  him  by  her.  But  here  was 
something  more  than  what  they  would  like,  a  world  of  things  to 
be  considered.  To  say  that  Co^o,  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  hia 
heart,  was  not  aware  that  there  might  be  another  larger,  mmpler 
mode  of  considering  the  question  which  would  sweep  all  these  intel- 
lectual cobwebs  away  and  cany  him  oET  in  a  moment  to  Anne's  side, 
to  stand  by  her  in  defiance  of  all  prudential  motives,  would  be  un- 
true. It  is  the  curse  of  sophistry  Uiat  this  sense  of  something  better, 
this  consciousness  of  a  fundamental  flaw  in  its  arguments,  is  sddom 
quite  obliterated ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  far  more  in  accord- 
ance with  his  nature  to  act  according  to  the  more  elaborate,  and  not 
according  to  the  simpler  system.  He  satisfied  himself,  if  not  com- 
pletely,  yet  sufiBciently  to  reconcile  himself  to  what  he  was  doing ; 
and  he  satisfied  Anne  so  far  at  least  as  her  first  response,  her  first 
apprehension  was  concerned.  *  Dear  Cosmo,  you  are  right,  you  are 
right,  you  are  more  than  right,  as  you  always  are,'  she  had  said  with 
a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  iu  her  first  letter.  *  They  eay  that  women  have 
more  delicate  perceptions,  but  that  only  shows  how  little  people 
know.  I  see  in  a  moment  the  truth  and  the  wisdom  and  the  fine 
honour  of  what  you  say.  I  am  capable  of  understanding  it  at  least, 
but  I  feel  how  ias  you  go  beyond  me  in  delicacy  of  feeling  as  well  as 
in  other  things.  No,  no  I  you  must  not  come ;  respect  for  my  dear 
fother  forbids  it,  although  I  cannot  but  hope  and  feel  certain  that  my 
-father  himself  knows  better  now.'  This  bad  been  her  first  r^ly  to 
his  explanation ;  and  he  had  been  satisfied  then  that  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  reasons  be  had  given,  were  in  all  senses  the  best. 

It  was  now,  however,  the  day  after  Mr.  Mountford's  funeral,  and 
everything  had  progressed  beyond  that  event.  Till  it  is  over,  the 
dead  is  still  the  first  person  to  be  considered,  and  all  things  refer  to 
him  as  to  one  who  is  the  centre  of  every  thought.  But  when  the 
earth  has  closed  over  his  head  then  an  inevitable  change  occurs.  He 
is  left  there  where  he  lies — be  he  the  most  important,  the  most 
cherished  and  beloved — and  other  interests  push  in  and  take  the  first 
place.  Cosmo  sat  in  hia  chambers  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and 
read  his  letters  with  a  distinct  consciousness  of  this  difierence,  though 
he  himself  had  taken  no  immediate  share  in  the  excitements  of 
the  dying  and  the  burial.  There  was  a  long,  very  long  letter  &om 
Anne,  and  a  shorter  one  from  Charley  Ashley,  which  he  read  first 
with  a  slight  sensation  of  alarm,  notwithstanding  his  anxiety  to  hear 
about  the  will ;  for  Cosmo  could  not  but  feel,  although  he  was  satis- 
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fied  bimeelf  with  the  reasons  for  his  conduct,  and  though  Anne  was 
satisfied,  that  such  a  rude  simpleton  as  the  curate  might  possiblj  take 
B  different  view.  He  held  Aime's  letter  in  his  hand  while  be  read 
the  other.  Charley  was  very  brief.  He  was  not  much  of  a  corre- 
spondent in  any  case. 

'  We  got  over  the  funeral  well  on  the  whole,'  Charley  wrote. 
*  The  others  only  went  to  the  church,  but  she  followed  her  father  to 
the  grave  as  you  would  expect.  At  one  moment  I  thought  she  might 
breuc  down ;  and  then  I  confess  that  I  felt,  in  your  place,  scarcely  her 
own  express  command  could  have  made  up  to  me  for  being  absent  at 
such  a  time.  The  reading  of  the  will  was  still  more  trying,  if  pos- 
sible— at  least  I  should  have  thought  so.  But  she  behaved  like — 
herself — I  can't  say  anything  more.  I  thought  you  would  like  to 
have  a  separate  account,  as,  no  doubt,  she  will  make  as  light  of  all  ehe 
has  to  go  through  as  posaihle.  Only  on  this  point  you  ought  not  al- 
tc^ther  to  take  her  own  word.  She  has  aclmowledged  that  she  will 
have  a  great  deal  to  bear.    She  wants  support,  whatever  she  may  say.* 

A  s^ht  smile  went  over  Cosmo's  foce  as  be  put  down  this  note. 
It  was  not  ft  very  comfortable  smile.  A  man  does  not  like  even  an 
im^inary  tone  of  contempt  in  another  man's  voice.  And  Charley 
Ashley  was  his  own  retainer,  his  dog,  eo  to  speak.  To  be  judged 
by  him  was  a  novel  and  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  A  year  ago  Conno 
coiild  have  felt  certain  that  Charley  would  find  everything  he  did 
right ;  be  would  have  believed  in  his  fiiend's  inscrutable  motives, 
even  if  he  could  not  understand  them.  But  now  there  was  a  change. 
It  was  not  only  the  hopeless  rivalry  which  Charley  himself  felt  to  be 
hopeless,  and  which  had  never  stood  for  a  moment  in  Cosmo's  way,  but 
it  was  the  instinct  of  true  affection  in  the  good  fellow's  heart  which 
made  a  severe  critic,  a  judge  incorruptible  of  Charley.  Douglas  did 
not  think  very  much  of  Charley's  opinion  or  approval ;  but  to  feel  it 
-withdrawn  &om  him,  to  det«ct  a  doubt,  and  even  suspicion  in  his 
&ithful  adherent's  words,  gave  him  a  sting.  Then  he  read  the  long 
letter  in  which  Amie  had  poured  forth  all  her  heart ;  there  were 
revelations  in  it  also.  It  bad  been  interrupted  by  Hose's  matter-of- 
&ct  questions.  t>art8  of  vulgar  misapprehension,  of  commonplace  in- 
capacity to  understand  those  fine  motives  of  Cosmo's  which  \a  herself 
were  so  eloquent,  bad  come  across  the  current  of  her  words.  Anne  ' 
had  not  been  aware  of  the  risings  and  fallings  of  sentiment  with 
-which  she  wrote.  She  had  known  that  by  turns  her  heart  in  her 
bosom  felt  as  she  had  herself  described  it,  *  like  lead.'  She  had  been 
aware  that  now  and  then  there  had  seemed  no  sort  of  comfort  nor 
lightening  of  the  sky  wherever  she  looked,  even  when  she  looked  to 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  think  of  that '  filing  back  upon '  him  to 
support  ber,  which  bad  seemed  the  happiest  image  of  their  mutual 
relations  a  few  days  ago.  But  she  bad  not  been  aware  of  the  breaks 
in  her  letter,  following  these  fluctuations  of  sentiment,  of  how  she 
had  fla^^  and  shown  her  discouragement,  and  sometimes  permitted 
to  be  audible  a  breathing,  not  of  complaint,  not  of  reproach,  but  of 
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something  which  wae  neither,  yet  included  botii — a  sort  of  dKh  of 
loneliness.  'My  heart  almost  failed  me  when  all  was  0Tei7  she 
wrote ;  '  I  think  I  must  have  shown  it  in  my  looks,  for  our  cousin, 
Heathcote  Mountfbrd,  held  out  his  ann  to  me.  It  was  not  bis  arm  I 
wanted,  Cosmo,  you  know.  Oh,  how  strange  and  how  sad  it  is  that 
just  when  we  want  support  most,  hard  life  has  so  altered  everything 
that  we  cannot  have  it  I '  And  then,  again,  after  giving  him  the 
fullest  details  of  the  will :  '  I  told  you  before  that  ihe  thought  of 
being  set  aside — of  being  second  where  I  had  always  been  first — was 
more  hard  to  me  than  I  could  bare  believed  possible ;  and  you,  who 
are  always  ready  to  think  the  best  of  me,  said  that  it  was  natural, 
j^t  I  could  not  have  been  expected  to  feel  otherwise.  I  must  tell 
you  now,  however,  in  my  own  defence,  that  I  did  not  feel  at  all  like 
this  to-day;  I  never  imagined,  though  I  have  thought  so  often  on  the 
subject,  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  set  me  aside  so  com- 
pletely as  has  been  done.  You  understand  that  I  have  nothing 
(except  what  came  to  me  before  from  old  Uncle  Ben),  nothing — 
except  indeed  a  sort  of  allowance  like  a  schoolmistreBs  for  taking  care 
of  Rose,  which  will  only  last  three  years.  But,  Cosmo,  if  you  will 
believe  me,  I  never  thought  of  it ;  my  heart  did  not  sink  in  the 
least.  I  did  not  seem  to  care  that  it  had  all  g(Hie  away  firom  me,  or 
that  JSoee  had  been  set  in  my  place,  or  th^  my  &ther  (poor  pap^— 
how  he  must  have  felt  it  at  the  last  I)  should  have  been  so  unjuBt. 
They  were  all  made  of  no  account,  as  if  they  were  the  moat  trifling 
thii^  in  the  world  by — something  else.  I  owe  that  to  you  too,  and 
you  must  understand,  dear  Cosmo,  you  musf  understand  that  I  feel 
you  must  have  thought  of  this,  and  more  or  less  done  it  on  purpose, 
for  my  sake.  I  cared  nothing,  nothing,  for  all  the  loss  and  down&U, 
because  there,  just  gleamed  upon  me  a  possibility — ^no,  not  a  pos- 
sibility— a  &ncy,  an  imagination,  of  how  different  it  would  be  if  I 
had  to  foce  not  the  lose  of  fortune,  but  the  loss  of  love,  and  com- 
panionship, and  support.  I  cried  out  to  myself,  What  would  it  all 
matter  in  comparison  with  that  ?  Thank  God  that  it  is  money  that 
has  been  taken  fiom  me,  not  that.  Feeling  myself  just  for  that 
moment,  and  for  good  reason,  alone,  made  me  realise  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart  what  it  would  be  to  be  really  alone — to  have  no 
one  to  fall  back  upon,  no  Cosmo,  no  world  of  my  own  where  I  cao 
enter  in  and  be  above  all  the  world.  So  you  see  this  little  latter  has 
been  sweet,  it  has  been  medicine  for  all  my  other  weaknesseB. 
Through  this  I  rose  altogether  superior  to  everything  that  was 
sordid.  I  was  asttmished  at  myself.  Making  believe  not  to  oaie 
and  not  caring  are  two  different  things,  and  this  time  I  attained  real 
indifference,  thanks  to  you.' 

This  was  the  passage  that  affected  him  most ;  there  were  others  in 
which  there  were  slighter  references  of  the  same  kind,  showing  that 
Anne  had  already  tasted  the  forlorn  consciousness  of  what  it  was  to  be 
alone.  It  waa  not  a  complaint,  as  will  be  seen  ;  it  was  indeed  quite 
the  opposite  of  a  complaint ;  but  it  gave  Cosmo  a  chill  of  alarm,  a 
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BensaUon  which  it  would  be  vety  difficult  to  desoiibe.  Nor  was  it  a 
tbteat  on  Anna's  part — ^yet  he  was  al&imed  ;  he  grew  pale  and  chi% 
in  spite  of  himself.  When  he  had  read  Anne's  letter  he  took  up 
Charles  again,  and  ran  over  that.  If  be  did  not  want  to  many 
on  nothing,  and  have  a  family  to  provide  for  before  he  had  enough 
for  himself,  still  less  did  he  '^sh  anyone  to  regard  bim  as  the  hero 
of  a  broken  engagement,  a  domestic  traitor.  He  waa  not  bad  nor 
treadierouB,  nor  had  he  any  pleasure  io  the  poeBibility  of  breaking  a 
heart.  What  he  wanted  was,  iirat,  to  find  in  the  woman  he  loved 
*  a  lady  richly  Wt '  like  Portia,  bringing  with  ber  all  the  natural 
provisioDS  for  a  beautiful  home  which  she  would  grace  and  give 
charm  to ;  second,  if  the  first  should  not  prove  possible,  patience 
to  wait,  and  make  no  fuss,  and  see  what  would  turn  up.  But  to 
be  supposed  to  have  behaved  badly  to  a  lady,  to  be  set  down  as 
drawing  back,  or  holding  off,  or  any  of  the  mild  phrases  which  imply 
desertion,  was  terrible  to  him.  This  Cosmo  could  not  bear.  He  did 
not  want  to  lose  or  even  to  risk  Aime.  And  to  have  her  think  badly 
of  him,  lose  the  respect,  not  to  say  the  love,  which  she  felt  for  him, 
was  a  danger  that  made  the  hair  stand  upright  on  his  head. 
He  did  not  wish  even  to  lose  Charley  Ashley's  regard,  and  be- 
come a  mean  and  discredited  person  in  the  curate's  eyes ;  how 
much  more  io  Anne's,  whom  he  loved.  A  panic  took  possession 
of  Cosmo.  A  dishonourable  lover,  a  betrayer,  was  as  much  an 
anachronism  as  a  cruel  father ;  it  was  a  thing  out  of  date.  Men 
of  his  stamp  broke  no  vows.  They  might  be  disinclined  to  heroic 
loeasurea  generally,  and  above  all  to  the  uncomfortable  heroism 
of  dragging  down  a  woman  into  poverty,  taking  advantage  of  her  in- 
experience and  marrying  in  the  fkce  of  every  suggestion  of  prudence. 
But  to  desert  her  because  she  had  lost  her  fortune,  to  cry  off  as  soon 
as  it  became  evident  that  she  was  no  longer  a  good  m^tch — this, 
whatever  the  vulgar  imagination  may  l^nk,  is  what  a  young 
man  on  Ihis  promotion,  like  Cosmo  Douglas,  could  not  venture  to  do. 
He  was  Jiorrified  by  the  very  notion.  In  all  questions  of  marriage 
there  is  of  course  a  possibility  that  it  may  all  come  to  nothing,  that 
'  ciicumstauces  may  arise ' — that  incompatibilities  may  be  discovered 
— even  that  a  mutual  sense  of  what  is  prudent  may  cause  an  absolute 
breach.  Such  things  are  to  be  heard  of  every  day  in  society.  But 
for  a  man,  especially  one  who  is  a  nobody,  to '  behave  badly '  to  a  lady — 
that  is  what  cannot  be.  If  the  mere  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  got 
out,  it  would  be  unendurable.  And  Cosmo  knew  that  everybody 
was  ready  to  report  every  rumour,  to  put  on  record  every  incident  of 
such  a  story.  At  the  same  time,  the  great  crisis  being  over,  there 
need  be  no  longer,  he  said  to  himselti  any  idea  of  compromising 
Anne.  Perhaps  the  ground  on  which  he  framed  his  new  resolution  was 
less  solid  tbui  that  on  which  he  had  framed  the  last.  But,  according 
to  his  new  light,  the  emergency  was  pressing,  and  there  was  no  time  to 
lose. 

That  evening  accordingly,  the  linen  which  had  been  put  back  into 
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his  drawers  was  replaced  in  the  bag,  and  the  contents  of  bis  puree  re- 
investigated. He  sent  a  tel^ram  to  Charley  Ashley,  which  filled  that 
good  fellow  with  excitement,  compunction,  and  perhaps  a  touch  of  dis- 
appointment, and  left  London  by  the  night  train.  It  brought  him  to 
the  Kectory  uncomfortably  early,  but  still  there  was  no  other  so  con- 
venient which  entailed  bo  Uttle  loss  of  time,  and  Cosmo  felt  the  advan- 
tage of  making  it  apparent  that  he  had  come  hurriedly  and  had  little- 
time  to  spare.  He  arrived  while  it  was  still  dark  on  the  wintry, 
foggy,  dull  morning.  Could  any  man  do  more  to  show  the  fervent 
reaUty  of  his  passion?  He  had  stayed  away  as  long  aa  Anne  was- 
filling  akind  of  official  position,  so  long  as  she  was  the  olject  of  general 
o1)servation.  Now,  when  there  was  no  longer  any  sort  of  artificial  claim 
upon  her,  or  necessity  for  exerting  herself,  here  he  was  at  her  com- 
mand. 


Chattbb  xxiir. 

heathcote's  pkoposai» 

It  was  a  new  world  upon  which  Anne  rose  that  day.  The  excitemenC 
was  over,  the  gloomy  details  of  business  drawing  to  completion,  anil' 
the  new  circumstances  of  the  family  life  remained  to  be  settl^l  by 
the  family  tbemeelvee.  It  was  still  early  when  Anne  came  downstairs^ 
and  took  her  way  to  the  library  in  which  Mr.  Loseby  was  sitting.  He 
was  at  her  father's  table,  almost  in  the  same  spot  where  Mr.  Mountfordr 
for  as  long  as  she  could  remember,  had  done  his  business,  or  made 
believe  to  do  it.  This  startled  her  a  little,  but  it  was  time  to  resist 
these  overwhelming  associations,  and  address  herself,  she  felt,  to  thfr 
business  in  hand.  She  came  up  to  him  quickly,  giving  herself  no- 
time  to  think.  '  Mr.  Loseby,  you  must  instruct  me  what  are  my 
duties,'  she  said. 

Heathcote  Mountford  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  idly  look- 
ing through  the  books,  and  she  had  not  seen  him,  but  be  was  uncon- 
scious of  this.  By  degrees  he  had  come  to  know  all  about  Anne,  to- 
feel  a  difierence  in  the  atmosphere  when  she  came  in,  to  see  her 
whenever  she  appeared  as  if  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head. 

'  Your  duties,  my  dear  child  F '  Mr.  Loseby  said,  pushing  up  his 
spectacles  on  his  forehead.  '  Sit  down  there  in  &ont  of  me  and  let  us> 
talk.     It  does  one  good  to  look  at  you,  Anne.' 

'You  were  always  very  kind,'she  said  gratefully.  *  But  yoo  must 
not  spoil  me  now,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  cry,  and  all  my  morning's  work 
will  come  to  an  end.  Mamma  is  coming  downstairs  to-day,  and  all  is- 
tobe  as — it  can  never  be  again,'  said  Anne,  with  an  abrupt  interrup- 
tion of  herself.  '  But  in  the  meantime  it  is  very  needral  for  me  to 
know  what  I  am  to  do.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  while  we  are  safe — 
while  we  are  alone.' 

( My  dear  Anne,'  said  the  old  lawyer, '  my  dear  Anne  I '  and  tb» 
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tears  came  to  his  eyes.     '  I  wish  I  vera  eveiTtbiog  tbat  I  can't  be — a 
faiiy  prince  or  a  romantic  hero— for  your  sake.' 

*  I  like  you  a  great  deal  better  as  Mr.  Loeeby  than  if  you  were  a 
fairy  prince.' 

'  I  dare  say  that  is  true ;  but  in  tbe  one  case  I  migbt  have  delivered 
you,  and  in  tbe  other  I  can't.  Do  !  I  don't  know  what  you  have  got 
to  do.' 

'  Somebody  must,'  said  Anne.  '  Tell  me,  please.  Am  I  tbe  guar- 
dian, or  what  does  it  mean  F  In  Trust  I  It  migbt  be  a  great  deal,  or  it 
lAight  not  be  much.     I  want  to  do  my  duty,  Mr.  Loseby.' 

'That  I  am  sure  you  will  do,  whatever  happens.  You  will  have 
to  administer  the  wbole,  and  watch  over  the  money,  and  look  out  fer 
the  investments..  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  office  for  you :  but  we 
will  not  say  anything  about  that.' 

'  No :  but  I  do  not  think  it  nnch  an  extraordinary  o£Sce.  If  the 
money  had  been  mine,  I  should  have  had  it  to  do  naturally,  and  of 
course  I  shall  do  it  with  all  the  more  care  when  it  is  for  Rose.  Tbe 
pity  is  tbat  I  don't  know  anything  about  it,'  said  Aime,  gravely, 
*  But  I  suppose  there  are  books  on  tbe  subject,  books  about  money  and 
how  to  manage  it.  You  must  tell  me  how  to  learn  my  new  profes- 
non,'  she  added  with  a  smile.  'It  i§  a  curious  thing  all  at  once  to 
wake  up  and  find  that  one  has  a  trade.' 

*  I  don't  see  how  you  can  call  it  a  trade.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Loseby,  and  I  am  to  have  500^.  a  year  of  pay — I 
shall  not  be  worth  half  eo  much.  When  I  was  young,'  said  Anncr 
with  the  serene  consciousness  of  maturity, '  it  was  one  of  my  fancies 
to  learn  something  that  I  conld  live  by.  I  am  a&aid  I  thought  of 
quite  little  pettifogging  businesses — little  bits  of  art-work  or  such 
like.  I  shall  be  a  kind  of  land-steward,  with  a  little  of  a  stockbroker 
in  me,  now.' 

'  Yes,  something  of  that  sort,'  he  said,  humouring  her,  looking  at 
her  with  a  smile. 

'  Curious,'  said  Anne,  with  a  gleam  of  laughter  getting  into  her 
eyes, '  I  think  I  shall  like  it  too ;  it  ought  to  be  amusing — it  ought  to 
have  an  interest — and  you  know  everybody  says  that  what  we  girls 
want  is  an  interest  in  our  lives.' 

*  You  have  never  wanted  an  interest  in  your  life.' 

*Iio,  I  do  not  think  I  have ;  bnt  you  must  not  look  so  sorry — I 
am  not  sorry  for  myself.  What  does  it  matter  alter  all  ?  *  said  Anne, 
raising  her  head  with  that  lofty  visionary  defiance  of  all  eviL  *  There 
are  things  which  one  conld  not  consent  to  lose— which  it  really  breaks 
one's  hewt  to  lose — which  would  need  to  be  torn  and  wrenched  out  of 
one :  yon  know,  Mr.  Loseby  ? — but  not  money ;  how  different  when 
it  is  only  money.  The  mere  idea  that  you  might  lose  the  one 
makes  you  feel  what  loss  would  be,  makes  you  contemptuous  of  the 

*  I  know  ? — do  you  think  I  know  ? — Indeed,  my  dear,  I  cannot 
tell,'  said  Mr.  Lose^,  shaking  bis  head.    '  If  I  lost  what  I  have,  X 
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should  not  find  it  at  all  eaey  ia  oonaole  myselC  I  don't  timtk  I 
ehould  be  contemptuous  or  indiffer«nt  if  all  m;  Urtiig  were  to  go.* 

'  Ah  I '  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  light  of  oompniLBtion  and  pity  in 
her  eyes,  *  but  that  la  because  you Oh,  foi^ve  me ! '  with  a  sod- 
den perception  of  what  she  was  saying. 

'  That  is  because  I  have  not  mudi  else  to  lose  9 '  said  the  old 
lawyer.  '  Don't  be  so  sorry  for  saying  it ;  it  is  true-  I  lost  all  I  had 
in  that  way,  my  dear,  as  you  know,  many  many  years  ago.  Life,  to 
be  sure,  has  chaiiged  very  much  einoe  then,  but  I  am  not  unhappy. 
I  have  learnt  to  be  cont«et ;  and  it  would  make  a  great  difference  to 
me  if  I  lost  what  I  have  to  live  upon.  Anne,  I  have  got  something 
to  tell  you  which  I  think  will  make  you  happier.' 

She  looked  at  him  eagerly  with  her  lips  apart,  her  eyes  full  of 
beseeching  earnestness.     '  It  is  about  your  father,  Ajine.' 

Her  countenance  dianged  a  little,  but  kept  its  eagemess.  She 
had  not  expected  anything  to  make  her  happier  from  that  quartrar ; 
but  she  was  almost  more  anxious  than  before  to  hear  what  it  was. 

*  Yoiu*  cousin  has  been  telling  me — ^you  beard  bis  proposal  about 
the  entail,  which,  alas  1  no  time  was  left  us  to  discuss  ?— he  thinks 
&om  what  your  &ther  said  to  him,'  said  the  lawyer,  leaning  across  the 
table  and  putting  his  hand  upon  hers,  '  that  he  meant  to  have  ax- 
ranged  this  according  to  Heathcot«  Mountford's  wishes,  and  to  have 
settled  Mount  on  you.' 

Anne  could  not  speak  at  first.  The  tears  that  had  been  gathering 
in  her  eyes  suddenly  overflowed  and  fell  in  a  warm  shower  upon  Mr. 
Loseby's  hand.  *  My  cousin  Heathcote  told  you  this  ? '  she  said,  half 
sobbing,  after  a  pause. 

'  Yes,  Anne.    I  thought  it  would  please  you  to  know.' 

*  Please  me ! '  she  made  a  Uttle  pause  ^ain,  sobbing  and  smiling^. 
Then  she  clasped  his  old  hand  in  both  hers  with  sudden  enthusiasm. 
*  It  makes  me  perfectly  happy  \ '  she  cried ;  *  nothing,  nothing  troubles 
me  any  more.' 

Then,  with  natural  feminine  instinct,  she  wanted  to  hear  every 
detail  from  him  of  the  distinct  conversation  which  she  immediately 
concluded  to  have  taken  place  between  her  father  and  her  cousin. 
Though  no  one  was  more  ready  to  jump  to  conclusions,  Anne  became 
as  matter-of-&ct  as  Rose  herself  in  her  ea;s^emess  to  know  everything 
that  had  taken  place.  The  old  lawyer  did  not  feel  himself  able  to 
cope  with  her  questions.  '  I  was  not  present,'  he  said,  '  but  your 
cousin  himself  is  here,  and  he  will  tell  you.  Yes,  there  he  is,  looking 
at  the  books.  I  am  going  to  fetch  some  papers  I  left  in  my  bedroom. 
Mr.  Heathcote,  will  you  come  and  explain  it  all  while  I  am  away.' 

He  chuckled  to  himself  with  satisfaction  as  he  left  them  together ; 
but  after  all  what  was  the  use  ?  '  Good  Lord,'  he  cried  to  himself, 
'  why  couldn't  the  fellow  have  come  a  year  ago  ? '  To  see  how  ftx>Ti- 
dence  seems  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  the  best  of  plans  impractioa- 
ble  I  It  was  inconceivable  that  nobody  had  sense  enough  ever  to  have 
thought  of  that  plan  before, 
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Bat  iriien  Aane  fbond  herself  &ee  to  &oe  with  Heatboote  Mouofr- 
ibrd,  and  saddeaily  duoorered  that  he  had  been  fffewnt  all  the  time, 
she  did  not  feel  ^e  same  disposition  to  pursue  her  inquirieB.  She 
had  even  a  feeling  that  she  had  committed  herself,  though  she  could 
scarcely  tell  bow.  She  rose  up  &om  her  seat  with  a  faint  smile,  mas- 
tering hei  tears  and  excitement.  *  Thank  3ron  for  telling  Mr.  Loseby 
what  has  made  me  so  happy,'  she  said.  Then  added, '  Indeed,  it  was 
more  for  others  than  myself.  I  knew  all  the  time  my  father  had  not 
meant  to  wrong  anyone ;  no,  no,  be  never  was  unjust  in  bis  life ;  hut 
others,  strangers,  lUce  yoiuaelf,  how  were  you  to  Imow  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  this  was  what  he  meant,'  Heathcote  said,  putting 
moch  more  fervour  into  the  asseveration  than  it  would  have  required 
had  it  been  as  certain  as  he  said.  Anne  was  chilled  a  little  by  his  very 
warmth,  but  she  would  not  admit  this. 

'  I  was  very  certain  of  it  always,'  she  said,  '  though  I  did  not 
know  how  he  meant  it  to  be.  Sut  now,  Mr.  Heathcote,  thank  you, 
thank  you  with  all  my  heart  I  you  have  set  that  matter  to  rest.' 

Was  it  really  good  for  her  to  think  that  the  matter  was  set  at 
rest,  that  there  never  had  been  any  doubt  about  it,  that  nothing 
but  honour,  and  justice,  and  love  towards  her  had  ever  been  in  her 
father's  thoughts  ?  No  doubt  she  would  set  up  some  theory  of  the 
same  kind  to  explain,  with  the  same  certainty,  the  slug^fisbness  «f 
the  other,  of  the  fellow  who,  having  a  right  to  support  her,  had  left 
her  to  stand  alone  in  her  trouble.  This  brought  a  warm  glow  of 
anger  into  Heathcote's  veins ;  but  he  could  <mly  show  it  by  a  little 
impatience   expressed  with  a  laugh  over  a  small  grievance  of  his 

*  You  said  Cousin  Heathcote  just  now.  I  think,  after  all  we  have 
Been  and  felt  together,  that  a  title  at  least  as  familiar  as  that  might 
be  mine.' 

'  Surely,'  she  said,  with  so  friendly  a  smile,  that  Heathcote  felt 
himself  ridiculously  touched.  Why  this  girl  should  with  a  smile 
make  him  feel  disposed  to  weep,  if  that  were  possible  to  a  man  of  his 
i^e,  he  could  not  tell.  It  was  too  absurd,  but  perhaps  it  was  because 
of  tiie  strange  position  in  which  she  herself  stood,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  occupied  it,  declaring  herself  happy  in  her  loss,  yet  speak- 
ing with  such  bated  breath  of  Uie  other  loss  which  she  had  discovered 
to  be  possible,  and  which,  in  being  possible,  had  taken  all  feeling 
about  her  fortune  away  from  her.  A  woman,  standing  thus  alone 
amoi^  all  the  storms,  so  young,  so  b^vve,  so  magnanimous,  toadies 
a  man's  heart  in  spite  of  himself.  This  was  how  he  explained  it. 
As  be  looked  at  her,  he  found  it  difBcult  to  keep  the  moisture  out 
of  his  eyes. 

*  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  business,'  he  said.  '  Mr.  Loseby  is 
not  the  only  instructor  in  that  art.  Will  you  tell  me — don't  think 
I  am  impertinent :  where  you  intend — ^where  you  wish — to  live  ? ' 

A  flush  came  upon  Anne's  face.  She  thought  he  wanted  poeaefl- 
sioQ  of  his  own  house,  which  was  so  natural.     '  We  will  not  stay  to 
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trouble  you  I '  she  cried.  Then,  overcoming  the  little  impulse  of 
pride, '  Forgive  me,  Cousin  HeatJicote,  tbat  was  Dot  what  you  meant, 
I  know.  We  have  not  talked  of  it,  we  have  bad  no  consultation  as 
yet.  Except  Mount,  where  I  have  always  lived,  one  place  is  the  same 
aa  another  to  me.' 

But  while  she  said  this  there  was  something  in  Anne's  eyes  that 
contradicted  ber,  and  he  thought  that  he  could  read  what  it  meant. 
He  felt  that  be  knew  better  than  she  knew  herself,  and  tliis  gave 
him  zeal  in  fais  proposal ;  though  what  he  wanted  was  not  to  further 
but  to  hinder  the  wish  which  he  divined  in  her  heart. 

'  If  this  is  the  case,  why  not  stay  at  Mount  ? '  Heathcote  said. 
*  Listen  to  me ;  it  ia  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  keep 
it  up.  This  is  why  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it.  You  love  the  place 
and  everything  about  it — whereas  it  ia  nothing  to  me.' 

'  Is  it  so  ? '  said  Anne,  with  a  voice  of  regret.  '  Mount ! — nothing 
to  you?' 

'  It  was  nothing  to  me,  at  least  till  the  other  day;  and  to  you  it 
is  BO  much.  All  your  asBociations  are  connected  with  it ;  you  were  bom 
here,  and  have  all  your  friends  here,'  said  Heathcote,  unconscionBl; 
enlarging  upon  the  claims  of  the  place,  as  if  to  press  them  upon  ui 
unwilling  hearer.  Why  should  he  think  she  was  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge her  love  for  her  home  ?  And  yet  Anne  felt  in  her  hesit 
that  there  was  divination  in  what  he  said. 

'  But,  Cousiu  Heathcote,  it  is  yours,  not  ours.  It  was  our  home, 
but  it  is  no  longer  bo.  Don't  you  think  it  would  he  more  hard  to 
have  no  right  to  it,  and  yet  stay,  than  to  give  it  up  and  go  ?  The 
happiness  of  Mount  is  over,'  she  said  softly.  *  It  is  no  longer  to  ns 
tlie  one  place  in  the  world.' 

'  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  say  to  me,  Anne.' 

*  Is  it  ?  why  so  ?  When  you  are  settled  in  it,  years  after  this,  if 
you  will  ask  me,  I  will  come  to  see  you,  and  be  quite  happy,'  said 
Anne  with  a  smile ; '  indeed  I  shall ;  it  is  not  a  mean  dislike  to  see  you 
here.  That  is  the  course  of  nature.  We  always  knew  it  was  to  be 
youFs.  There  is  no  feeling  of  wrong,  no  pain  at  all  in  it ;  but  it  is  no 
bnger  cmrs.  Don't  you  see  the  difference  ?  I  am  sure  you  see  itV 
she  said. 

*  But  if  your  father  had  carried  out  bis  intention ' 

*  Do  you  know,'  said  Anne,  looking  at  bim  with  a  half  wistfidr 
half  smiling  look,  <  on  second  thoughts  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
not  to  say  anything  to  mamma  or  Bose  about  my  father's  intention  ^ 
They  might  think  it  strange.  They  might  say  that  was  no  punish- 
ment at  alL  I  am  very  glad  to  know  it  for  my  own  comfort,  and  that 
yon  should  understand  how  really  just  he  was ;  but  they  might  not 
see  it  in  the  same  light.' 

'And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,*  said  HeatbcotCr 
almost  roughly ;  '  the  opportunity  for  such  an  arrangement  is  ova*. 
Whether  he  intended  or  whether  he  did  not  int^id  it^I  cannot  giv^ 
you  Mount.' 
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*  No,  no ;  certainly  yon  cannot  give  it  to  me ' 

*  At  least,'  he  cried,  carried  beyond  himself  hy  the  excitement  of 
tlie  moment,  *  There  was  only  one  way  in  which  I  could  have  given 
it  to  you :  and  that,  without  evei  leaving  me  the  chance,  without 
thinkiDg  of  any  claim  I  had,  you  have  put  out  of  my  power — you 
have  made  impOBsihIe,  Anne  1 ' 

She  looked  at  him,  her  eyea  opening  wider,  her  lips  dropping 
apart,  with  a  sort  of  consternation ;  thus  a  tinge  of  warmer  colour 
gradually  rose  over  her  &ce.  The  almost  fierceness  of  his  tone,  the 
^grieved  voice  and  expression  had  something  half  liidicrous  in  it ; 
but  in  her  surprise  this  was  not  visible  to  Anne.  And  he  saw  that 
he  had  startled  her,  which  is  always  satis&ctory.  She  owed  bim 
reparation  for  this,  though  it  was  an  unintentional  wrong.  He  ended 
with  a  severity  of  indignation  which  overwhelmed  her. 

'  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  I  was  ever  thought  of,  that  anyone 
took  me  into  consideration.  I  was  never  allowed  to  have  a  chance. 
£efore  I  came  here,  my  place,  the  place  I  might  have  claimed,  was 
appropriated.  And  now  I  must  keep  Mount  though  I  do  not  want 
it,  and  you  must  leave  it  though  you  do  want  it,  wheu  our  interests 
might  have  been  one.  But  no,  no,  I  am  mistaken.  You  do  not 
want  it  now,  though  it  is  your  home.  You  think  you  will  prefer 
London,  because  London  is ' 

'Mr.  Heatbcote  Mountford,  I  think  you  forget  what  you  are 
saying ' 

'  Don't  call  me  that  at  least,*  be  cried ;  '  don't  thrust  me  away 
^;ain  as  a  stranger.  Yes,  I  am  absurd ;  I  have  no  right  to  claim  any 
]dace  or  any  rights.  If  I  had  not  been  a  fool,  I  should  have  come 
here  a  year,  five  years  ago,  as  old  Loseby  says.* 

'  What  is  that  about  old  Loseby  ? '  said  the  lawyer,  coming  into 
the  room.  He  was  carrying  a  portfolio  in  his  bands,  which,  let  us 
hope,  he  had  honestly  gone  to  look  for  when  he  left  them.  Anyhow 
he  carried  it  ostentaUousIy  as  if  this  had  been  his  natural  object  in 
his  absence.  But  the  others  were  too  much  excited  to  notice  bis 
portfolio  or  his  severely  bosinees  air.  At  least  Heatbcote  was  excited, 
who  felt  that  he  had  evidently  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  had  given 
vent  to  a  bit  of  ridiculous  emotion,  quite  uncalled  for,  without  any 
object,  and  originating  he  could  not  tell  how.  What  was  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  he  would  have  asked  himwlf,  but  that  the  fumes  of  his  own 
words  had  got  into  his  head.  He  turned  away,  quite  beyond  bis 
own  control,  when  the  lawyer  appeared,  his  heart  l^ating,  bis  blood 
■coursing  through  his  veins.  How  had  aU  this  tempest  got  up  in  an 
instant  ?  Did  it  come  from  nothing,  and  mean  nothing  ?  or  had  it 
1>een  there  within  Mm,  lying  quiescent  all  this  time.  He  could  not 
answer  the  question,  nor,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  did  he  ask  it,  being 
lAuch  too  fully  occupied  for  the  moment  with  the  commotion  which 
had  tbus  suddenly  got  up  like  the  boiling  of  a  volcano  within  bim, 
mthout  any  will  of  his  own. 

And  Anne  was  too  much  bewildered,  too  much  astonisheiij  to  say 
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anything.  She  could  not  believe  her  own  cbtb.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  her  Benses  must  be  playing' her  iabe,  that  she  oould  not  be  seeing 
aright  or  hearing  aright — or  else  what  did  it  mean  F  Mr,  Loseby 
glided  in  between  them  with  hie  pori^folio,  feeling  sure  they  would 
remark  his  little  artifice  and  uuderBtand  his  stratagem ;  but  he  had 
succeeded  in  that  stratagem  so  much  better  IJian  he  tbcagbt,  that 
they  paid  no  attention  to  him  at  all. 

*  What  are  you  saying  about  old  Loseby  ? '  he  asked.  '  It  is  not 
civil  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Heathcote,  to  call  your  family  man  of 
bosinesB  old.  It  is  a  contumeliouB  expression.  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  is  not  actionaUe.  That  reminds  me  that  I  have  nerer  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  yonr  branch  of  the  family — which,  no  doubt,  is  the 
reason  why  you  take  this  liberty,     I  am  on  the  other  dde ' 

'Do  me  this  service,  then,  at  once,'  said  Heathcote,  coming  back 
from  that  agitated  little  walk  with  which  a  man  who  has  been  com- 
mitting himself  and  showing  uncalled-for  emotion  so  often  relieves 
his  feelings.  *  Persuade  my  cousinH  to  gratify  me  by  staying  at 
Moimt.  I  have  clearly  told  you  I  should  not  Imow  what  to  do  with 
it.     If  they  will  stay  nothing  need  be  changed.' 

*  It  is  a  very  good  idea,'  said  Mr.  Loseby.  '  I  think  an  excellent 
idea.  They  will  pay  you  a  rent  for  it  which  will  be  reasonable,  which 
will  not  be  exorbitant' 

*  They  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort,'  cried  Heathcote  :  '  rent — 
between  me  and ' 

*  Yes,  between  you  and  Mrs.  Monntford,  ttie  most  reasonable 
proposal  in  the  world.  It  is  really  a  thing  to  be  taken  into  your  full 
consideratioD,  Anne.  Of  oourse  you  must  live  somewhere.  And 
there  is  no  place  you  would  like  so  well.' 

Here  a  guilty  flash  came  upon  Anne's  &ce.  She  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  Heathcote  to  see  if  he  were  observing  her.  She  •  did  not 
wish  to  give  him  the  opportunity  of  saying  *  I  told  you  so,'  or  con- 
victing her  out  of  her  own  mouth. 

'  I  think  mamma  and  Kose  have  some  idea — that  is,  there  was 
some  talk — Rose  has  always  wanted  masters  whom  we  can't  get  here. 
There  was  an  idea  of  settling  in  London — for  a  time ' 

He  did  not  turn  round,  which  was  merciful.  If  he  had  divined 
her,  if  he  now  understood  her,  he  gave  no  sign  at  least.  This  was 
generous,  and  touched  Anne's  heart, 

'  In  London  I  Now,  what  on  earth  would  you  do  in  London, 
country  birds  like  Boae  and  you  ?  I  don't  say  for  a  little  time  in  the 
season,  to  see  the  pictures,  and  hear  some  music,  and  t^t  sort  of 
thing ;  but  settling  in  London,  what  would  you  do  that  for  ?  You 
would  not  like  it ;  I  feel  sure  you  would  not  like  it.  You  never 
could  like  it,  if  you  tried,' 

To  tiiiB  Anne  was  dumb,  making  no  response.  She  stood  with 
her  eyes  cast  down,  her  face  flushed  and  abashed,  her  two  hands 
clasped  together,  as  much  like  a  confused  and  naughty  child  as  it  was 
possible  for  Aone  to  be.    She  gave  onoe  more  an  instantaneous, 
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fiutiTe  gl»nce  from  under  her  downcast  eyelids  at  Heatboote.  Would 
lie  rejoice  over  her  to  Bee  his  gnese,  tiis  impertiDent  gneee,  proved  trae? 
But  Heathcote  was  taking  anotluT  agitated  turn  about  the  room,  to 
Mow  off  hi£  own  excitement,  and  was  not  for  the  moment  observant 
of  hers. 

After  this  Mr.  Loseby  began  to  impart  to  Anne  real  information 
about  the  duties  which  would  be  required  of  her,  to  which  she  gave 
what  attention  she  could.  But  this  was  not  so  much  as  could  have 
been  desired.  Her  mind  was  running  over  with  various  thoughts  of 
her  own,  impulses  which  had  come  to  her  from  another  mind,  and 
new  aspects  of  old  questions.  She  left  the  library  as  soon  as  abe 
could,  in  order  to  get  back  to  the  shelter  of  her  own  room  and  there 
think  them  out.  Had  Heathcote  known  how  little  attention  she 
gave  to  his  own  strange,  unintentional  self-betrayal — if  it  was 
indeed  a  self-betiayal,  and  not  a  mere  involuntary  outbreak  of  the 
moment,  some  nervous  impulse  or  oUier,  incomprehensible  to  the 
speaker  as  to  the  hearer — he  would  have  been  sadly  humbled.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Anne  scarcely  thought  of  his  words  at  all.  He  had 
made  some  mistake,  she  felt  sore.  She  bad  not  heard  him  right,  or 
else  she  had  missed  the  real  ineaning  of  what  he  said,  for  that  surface 
meaning  was  of  oouree  impossible.  But  she  did  think  about  l^e 
other  matter.  He  had  divined  her  almost  more  clearly  than  she  had 
understood  herself.  When  she  had  decided  that  to  go  to  London 
would  be  the  best  i^ing  the  family  conld  do,  she  had  carefully 
directed  her  mind  to  other  motiveo ;  to  the  facilities  of  getting 
masters  for  Rose,  and  books,  and  everythii^  that  was  interesting ;  to 
the  comfort  and  ease  of  life  in  a  place  where  everything  could  be 
provided  so  easily,  where  there  would  be  no  great  household  to  keep 
up.  She  had  thought  of  the  cbeerfulneBS  of  a  bright  little  house 
near  the  park^  and  all  the  things  there  would  ^  to  see — the  in- 
teresta  on  all  sides,  the  means  of  occupying  themselves.  But  she  had 
not  thought — ^had  she  thought  ? — that  Cosmo  would  be  at  hand,  that 
he  wonid  be  within  reaoh,  that  he  might  be  the  companion  of  many 
expeditions,  the  sharer  of  many  occupations.  Had  she  secretly  been 
thinking  of  this  all  the  time  ?  had  this  been  her  motive  and  not  the 
other  ?  Heathcote  Mountford  had  seen  through  her  and  had  divined 
it,  though  she  had  not  known  it  herself.  She  paused  now  to  ask 
herself  with  no  small  emotion,  if  this  were  true ;  and  she  could  not 
say  that  it  was  not  true  or  half  true.  If  it  were  so,  was  it  not 
mimaidenly,  unwomanly,  wrong  to  go  after  him,  since  be  did  not 
come  to  her  ?  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  it  without  being  con- 
scious of  that  motive :  but  now  the  veil  was  torn  from  her  eyes,  and 
she  was  aware  of  the  weakness  in  her  own  heart.  Ought  she  to  go, 
being  now  sure  that  to  be  near  Cosmo  was.  one  of  her  ohief  objects ; 
or  would  it  be  better  to  remain  at  Mount  as  Heatboote's  teoant  ? 
Anne's  heart  sank  down,  down  to  the  lowest  depth ;  but  she  was  a 
^1  who  could  defy  h^  heart  and  all  her  inclinations  when  need  was. 
She  threw  bereelf  back  as  a  last  resource  upon  the  others  who  had  to 
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be  consulted.  Though  she  knew  she  could  turn  them  as  she  pleased, 
yet  she  proposed  to  herself  to  make  an  oracle  of  them.  According 
to  their  respoose,  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  who  would  speak 
according  to  the  chance  impression  of  the  moment,  so  should  the 
decision  be. 


Chaptbe  XXIV. 


That  erening  all  things  had  recommenced  to  be  at  Mount  as 

they  could  never  be  again,  as  Anne  said ;  that  is,  the  habits  of  the 
first  week  of  mourning  had  been  laid  aside,  the  ladies  had  come  down* 
stairs,  and  appeared  ^  table,  and  everything  returned  to  its  use  and 
wont.  Mr.  Mountfbrd's  place  was  left  vacant  at  the  table.  Heath- 
cote  would  not  take  it,  though  he  had  been  assured,  with  tears,  that 
the  &mily  would  wish  it  so  to  be,  and  that  no  one  would  feel 
-wounded  by  his  assumption  of  his  rights.  *  I  will  sit  where  I  have 
always  sat,  if  you  will  let  me,'  he  said,  putting  bimBelf  at  Mrs. 
Monotford's  right  hand.  Thus  he  sat  between  her  and  Rose,  who  was 
pleased  by  what  she  thought  the  preference  he  showed  her.  Bose 
■dearly  liked  to  be  preferred — and,  besides,  Heatbcote  was  not  to  be 
despised  in  any  way.  Grave  thoughts  of  uniting  the  property  had 
alr^dy  altered  her  little  head.  He  was  not  young,  inde^  he  was 
distinctly  old  in  dose's  juvenile  ^es,  but  she  said  to  herself  that 
-when  a  man  has  so  much  in  his  favour  a  trifling  matter  like  age  does 
not  count.  She  was  very  serious,  what  her  mother  called  practical,  in 
ber  ways  of  thinking :  and  the  importance  of  tmiting  the  property 
affected  Rose.  Therefore  she  was  glad  that  he  seemed  to  like  her 
best,  to  choose  her  side  of  the  table.  Anne  sat  opposite,  contempla- 
ting them  all  serenely,  meeting  Heatbcot«'s  eyes  without  any  shyness, 
which  was  more  than  he  could  boast  in  respect  to  her.  He  scarcely 
Addressed  her  at  all  during  the  time  of  dinner,  and  he  never,  she  per- 
«eived,  broached  to  ber  stepmother  or  sister  the  question  which 
he  bad  discussed' with  her  with  so  much  vehemence.  At  dinner  Anne 
felt  herself  at  leisure — she  was  able  to  look  at  him  and  observe  him, 
as  she  had  never  done  before.-  He  had  a  very  handsome  face,  more 
like  the  ideal  hero  of  a  book  than  anything  that  lA  usually  met  with  in 
Ihe  world.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark  ;  his  nose  straight ;  hta  haii 
dark,  too,  and  firaming  his  face  as  in  a  picture.  *  I  do  not  like  hand- 
some men,'  Anne  said  to  herself.  She  smiled  when  the  thought  had 
formed  in  her  mind,  smiled  at  herself.  Cosmo  was  not  handsome ;  he 
was  of  no  particular  colour,  and  had  no  very  striking  features.  People 
:said  of  him  that  he  was  gentlemanlike.  It  was  the  only  thing  to 
-say.  But  here  was  a  face  which  really  was  beautifuL  Beauty!  in  a 
man  she  said  to  herself  I  and  felt  that  she  disliked  it.  But  she  could 
not  but  look  at  him  across  the  table.  She  could  not  lift  her 
«yes  without  seeing  him.     His  fitce  was  the  kind  of  face  that  it  was 
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natural  to  suppose  should  express  fine  seDtiments,  high-flown,  Anne 
eaid  to  herself,  she  whom  everybody  else  called  high-flown.  But 
he  listened  with  a  smile  to  Kose  who  was  not  of  that  constitution 
of  mind. 

After  dinner,  when  the  ladies  were  alone  in  the  drawing-room, 
Anne  made  their  cousin's  proposal  known  to  them :  that  they  should 
continue  to  live  at  Mount,  paying  him  rent  according  to  Mr.  LoBeby'e 
Bii^eatiou.  She  did  not  herself  wish  to  accept  this  proposal — but  a 
kind  of  opposition  was  roused  in  her  by  the  blank  manner  in  which  it 
was  listened  to.  She  had  been  stru^ling  against  a  guilty  sense 
of  her  own  private  incb'nation  to  go  to  London,  to  be  in  the  same 
place  with  her  lover — but  she  did  not  see  why  /Ae^  should  wish  the 
same  thing.  There  seemed  to  Anne  to  be  a  certain  impertinence  in 
any  inclination  of  theirs  which  should  turn  the  same  way.  'What  iu- 
dncement  bad  they  to  care  for  London,  or  any  change  of  residence? 
Though  tbej  were  virtually  backing  her  up,  yet  she  was  angry  with 
them  for  it.     '  I  thought  you  would  he  sure  to  wish  to  stay,'  she  said. 

'  You  see,  Anne,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  with  some  hesitation,  *  it  is 
not  now  as  it  was  before ;  when  we  were  all  happy  together,  home 
was  home.  But  now,  after  all  we  have  gone  through—snd  things 
would  not  be  the  same  as  before — your  sister  wants  a  change^and  so 
do  you ' 

*  Do  not  think  of  me,'  said  Anne,  hastily. 

'But  it  is  my  duty  to  think  of  you,  too.  Rose  has  always  been 
delicate,  and  the  winters  at  Mount  are  trying,  and  this  year,  of  course, 
you  would  have  no  variety,  no  society.  I  am  sure  it  is  very  kind  of 
Heathcote  :  but  if  we  could  get  a  comfortable  little  house  in  town— 
a  change,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  growing  bolder,  'would  do  us  all 
good.' 

*  Oh,  don't  let  us  stay  at  Mount,'  cried  Hose.  *  In  the  wet,  colif 
winter  days  it  is  terrible.  I  have  never  liked  Mount  in  winter.  Do 
let  ns  get  away  now  that  we  can  get  away.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing.   Let  us  go  to  town  till  the  spring,  and  then  let  us  go  abroad." 

*  That  is  what  I  should  like,'  Bald  Mrs.  Mountford,  meekly. 
'Change  of  air  and  scene  is  always  recommended.  You  are  very 
strong,  Anne,  you  don't  feel  it  so  much — you  could  go  on  for  ever ; 
hut  people  that  are  more  delicately  organised,  people  -who  feel  things 
more,  can't  just  settle  down  after  trouble  like  ours.  We  ought 
to  move  about  a  little  and  have  thorough  change  of  scene.' 

Anne  was  amazed  at  herself  for  the  annoyance,  the  resentment, 
the  resistance  to  which  she  felt  herself  moved.  It  was  simple  per- 
versity, she  felt,  for  in  her  heart  she  wanted  to  move,  perhaps  more 
than  they  did — and  she  had  a  reason  for  her  wish — but  tiiey  had 
none.  It  was  mere  wanton  desire  for  change  on  their  part.  She  wag 
'^SCft  though  she  saw  how  foolish  it  was  to  be  angry.  '  It  was 
extremely  kind  of  Heathcote  to  make  such  a  proposal,'  she  said. 

'I  don't  say  it  was  not  kind,  Anne — but  he  feels  that  he  cannot 

keep  it  up.    He  does  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  the  place  aO. 
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dismantled  and  umnhabited.  You  may  tell  him  I  will  leare  the  fui- 
niture ;  I  should  not  think  of  taking  it  away,  just  at  present  I 
think  we  should  look  about  us,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  '  before  we 
settle  anywhere ;  and  select  a  really  good  place — which  Mount  would 
never  be,'  she  added,  with  a  little  shaking  out  of  her  crape,  *  for  us, 
in  our  changed  circumstances.  It  may  he  very  kind  of  Heathcote— 
but  I  don't  see  that  we  can  do  it.    It  would  be  too  much  to  expect.' 

And  Anne  was  silenced,  not  knowing  what  pleas  to  bring  forward 
for  the  defeat  of  the  cause  which  was  her  own  cause ;  but  she  was 
angry  that  they  should  presume  to  think  so  too.  AMiat  was  town  to 
them?  .They  bad  no  one  in  it  to  make  that  great  wildemeaa  feel 
like  home.  They  had  no  inducement  that  she  knew  of.  She  felt  re- 
luctant to  be  happy  fay  auch  unreasonable  means. 

Keziab,  the  little  maid  to  whom  Anne  had,  during  the  interval 
since  she  was  last  mentioned,  imparted  a  great  deal  of  very  energetic 
advice  as  to  the  duty  of  holding  &st  to  her  lover,  and  taking  no 
thought  of  interest,  had  red  eyes  that  night  when  she  came  to  put  her 
mistress's  things  away.  Anne  was  very  independent.  She  did  not 
require  much  actual  service.  It  was  Bose  who  benefited  by  Keziah's 
services  in  this  respect.  But  when  she  was  dismissed  by  Bose  she 
came  into  the  room  where  Anne  sat  writing,  and  instead  of  doing  ber 
work  as  usual  with  noiseless  speed,  and  taking  herself  away,  she 
hovered  about  for  a  long  time,  poking  the  fire,  arranging  things  that 
bad  no  particular  need  of  arranging,  and  crossing  and  re-crossing 
Anne's  point  of  view.  She  had  red  eyes,  but  there  was  in  her  little 
pereon  an  air  of  decision  that  was  but  seldom  apparent  there.  This 
Anne  perceived,  when,  attracted  at  length  by  these  manoeuvres,  she 
put  away  her  writing  and  looked  up.  '  Keziah,'  she  said, '  how  are 
tilings  going  ?  I  can't  help  thinking  you  have  something  to  say  to  me 
to-night.' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Anne,'  said  the  girl,  very  composedly ;  '■  I  have  got 
something  to  say — I  wanted  you  to  know,  as  you've  always  been 
eo  kind  and  taken  an  interest — people  has  the  same  sort  of  feelings,  I 
suppose,  whether  they're  quality  or  whether  they're  common  follB— ' 

'  That  is  very  true,  Keziah.  I  suspect  we  are  all  of  the  same 
flesh  and  blood.' 

'  Don't  yon  laugh  at  me,  ]V(iss  Anne.  Miss  Aime,  I  would  like  to 
tell  you  as  I've  made  up  my  mind  to-night.' 

*  I  hope  you  have  made  a  right  decision,  Keziah,'  said  Anne,  with 
some  anxiety,  feeling  suspicious  of  the  red  eyes. 

*  Oh,  I'm  not  afraid  of  its  being  rigM^  Miss  Aime.  If  it  waait 
right,'  said  the  little  girl,  with  a  wan  smile,  <I  don't  think  as  it 
would  be  as  hard.  I'd  have  settled  sooner  if  it  hadn't  been  for  think- 
ing what  Jim  would  say,'  she  added,  a  tear  or  two  coming  to  dilate 
her  eyes;  '  it  wasn't  for  myself.  If  you  do  your  duty.  Miss  Anne, 
you  can't  do  no  more.' 

'  Then,  Keziah,  you  have  been  talked  over,'  said  Anne,  with  some 
indignation,  rising  up  &om  her  desk.    '  Worth  has  been  worrying 
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yon,  and  you  have  not  been  able  to  resist  her.     Why  did  you  not  tell 
her,  as  I  told  you,  to  come  and  have  it  out  with  me?' 

'  I  don't  know  what  good  that  would  have  done,  Miss  Anne.  It 
was  me  that  had  to  sett^  after  all.' 

'  Of  course  it  was  you  that  had  to  settle.  Had  it  been  anyone 
else  I  should  not  have  lost  all  this  time,  I  should  have  interfered  at 
once.  Keziah,  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing?  A  young  girl  like 
you,  just  my  age — (but  I  am  not  bo  young,  I  have  had  so  much  to 
think  of,  and  to  go  through),  to  sell  herself  to  an  old  man.' 

'  Miss  Anne,  I'm  not  selling  myself,'  said  Keziah,  with  a  little 
flush  of  resentment.     '  He  hasn't  given  me  anything,  not  so  much  as 

a  ring 1  wouldn't  have  it  of  him 1  wouldn't  take  not  a  silver 

thimble,  though  he's  always  teasing — for  fear  you  should  say 

Whatever  anyone  may  think,  they  can't  tay  as  I've  sold  myself,'  said  ' 
Keziah  proudly.     'I  wouldn't  take  a  thing  from  him,  not  if  it  was 
to  aave  his  life.' 

'  This  is  mere  playing  upon  words,  Keziah,'  said  Anne,  towering 
over  the  victim  in  virtuous  indignation.  *  Old  Saymore  is  well  off 
and  poor  Jim  has  nothing.  "Wliat  do  you  call  that  but  selling  your- 
self? But  it  is  not  your  doing ;  it  is  "Worth's  doing.  Why  doesn't  he 
marty  fter  ?  It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  suitable  than  marrying 
you.' 

'  He  don't  seem  to  see  that,  Miss  Anne,'  said  Keziah  with  a  demure 
half  curtsey :  a  certain  comic  sense  of  the  absnrdity  of  marrying 
the  aunt  when  the  niece  was  by,  crept  into  the  profound  seriousness 
of  her  looks.  That  anybody  should  suppose  old  Saymore  would 
marry  Worth  gave  the  girl  a  melancholy  amusement  in  spite  of 
herself. 

'She  would  be  far  more  suitable,*  cried  Anne  in  her  impetuous 
vay.  '  I  think  I'll  speak  to  them  both  and  set  it  before  them.  It 
wonld  be  a  thousand  times  more  suitable.  But  old  Saymore  is  too 
old  even  for  Worth.     What  would  he  be  for  you  ? ' 

Keziah  looked  at  he*  young  mistress  with  eyes  full  of  very 
mingled  feelings.  The  possibility  of  being  delivered  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  a  sudden  match  got  tip  between  the  tormentors  them- 
selves, gave  her  a  half  frightened  visionary  hope,  but  it  was  mixed 
with  a  half-offended  sentiment  of  proprietor^p  which  she  could 
scarcely  acknowledge :  old  Saymore  belonged  to  her.  She  would  have 
liked  to  get  free  from  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  marrying  him,  but 
she  did  not  quite  like  the  idea  of  seeing  him  married  off  to  somebody 
else  under  her  very  eyes. 

'  It's  more  than  just  that.  Miss  Anne,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head. 
*  All  of  us  in  the  house  are  thinking  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and 
Mr.  Saymore,  he  says  he  will  never  take  another  place  after  having 
been  so  long  here.  And  he  has  a  good  bit  of  money  laid  by.  Miss 
Anne,'  said  Keziah,  not  without  pride.  '  And  Mr.  Croodman,  of  the 
"Black  Bull  "at  Hunstoujhe's  dead.  That's  where  we're  thinking  of 
settling.     I  know  bow  to  keep  the  books  and  make  up  the  bills,  and. 

X  2     "X '  ^ 
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mother,  slie  ^quld  be.ia  the  kitcheo,  and  siicli  a  fine  opening  for  the 
boys.  I  don't  know  what  I  ehouldn't  deserve  if  I  were  to  set  up  my- 
self against  all  that.  And  it  isn't  myself  neither,'  eaid  Keziah.  *  I 
shonld  be  ashamed  to  make  a  fuss  for  me.  I  have  always  told  yon 
that,  Aliss  Ance.  I  hope  I'm  not  one  as  would  go  against  my  duty. 
It's  Jim  I've  always  thought  upon.  Men  folks  are  more  wilfiil  than 
women.  They  are  more  used  to  get  their  own  way.  If  he  was  to  go 
to  the  had.  Miss  Anne,  and  me  the  cause  of  it——' 

Here  Keziah  broke  down,  and  wept  without  any  further  attempt 
to  restrain  her  tears. 

'  I  don't  understand  you,"  cried  Anne  impetuously.  '  You  pret«nd 
to  he  sorry  for  him,  and  this  is  how  you  treat  him.  But  leave  Jim  to 
take  care  of  himself,  Keziah.  J^et  us  think  of  you.  This  is  what  I 
call  going  to  the  bad.  Poor  Jim  might  take  to  drinking,  perhaps,  and 
ruin  hiiaself-^but  I  don't  think  that  is  so  much  going  to  the  bad  as  to 
love  one  man^ndmarryaoother.  That  is  the  worst  of  sin,'  scld  the 
girl,  with  cheeks  and  eyes  both  flaming.  *  It  is  treachery,  it  is  false- 
hood, it  is  dishonour,  to  you  and  to  everyone  concerned.' 

Poor  little  Keziah  quailed  before  this  outburst.  She  shrank  back 
with  a  look  of  pain  as  if  ehe  feared  her  mistress's  wrath  would  take 
some  tangible  form.  She  cried  bitterly,  sobbing  aloud, '  You've  got 
no  call  to  be  angry,  Miss  Anne.  You  didn't  ought  to  be  angry,  Mi» 
Anne.  Fm  a-going  to  do  my  duty ;  it'«  nothing  but  my  duty  as  I'm 
going  to  do  r 

.  .  Anne  felt,  when  the  interview  was  over,  that  she  had  in  all  proba- 
bility done  more  harm  than  gpod.  She  had  frightened  Keziah,  and 
made  her  cling  all  the  more  to  the  comfort  which  sprang  from  a 
settled  resolution,  and  she.  had  even  stimulated  that  resolve  by  the 
prick  of  opposition  which  moves  the  meekest  of  natures.  She  had 
made  Keziah  feel  herself  wronged,  her  sacrifice  unappreciated,  her 
duty  misconceived,  and  the  girl  had  fallen  hack  with  all  the  more 
confidence  upon  the  approval  of  her  (as  Anne  thought)  worldly- 
minded  aunt,  and  the  consolation  of  the  old  bridegroom,  who,  though 
he  was  old,  was  a  great  man  in  the  servants'  hall — great  as  the 
butler  and  head  of  the  establishment  downstairs,  and  still  more  great 
as  the  prospective  landlord  of  the  '  Bla<-k  Bull '  at  Hunston.  To  be 
.tlt.e.  future  mistress  of  such  a  place  was  a  glory  enough  to  turn  a 
girl's  head.  Keziah  went  away  crying,  and  feeling  that  she  had  not 
deserved  the  cruel '  scolding '  administered  by  Miss  Anne.  She  going 
to  the  bad  1  when  she  was  doing  her  duty  in  the  highest  and  most 
superlative  way,  and  had  hanging  over  her  head,  almost  touching  it, 
the  crown  of.  that  landlady's  cap,  with  the  most  becoming  ribbons, 
which  ranks  like  the  strawberry  leaves  of  another  elevation  in  the 
housekeeper's,  room,  and  the  servants'  hall. 

It  was  the  morning  after  this  that  Cosmo  arrived.  Anne  was 
going  downstairs  to  a  morning's  work  with  Mr.  Loseby,  thooghlful 
and  serious  as  she  always  was  now ;  but  by  this  time  all  the  strange- 
ness of  her  position  was  over  ;  she  had  got  used  to  it,  and  even  recon- 
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died  to  it.  She  had  work  to  do,  and  a  poeitioQ  in  the  world  which 
was  all  that  one  wanted  for  happiness.  Indeed,  she  was  better  off,  she 
said  to  herselt^  than  if  she  had  been  in  her  natural  position.  In  that 
case,  in  all  probability,  she  would  have  had  someone  else  to  do  for  her 
what  she  was  now  to  do  for  Eose,  and  her  occupation  would  have 
been  gone.  She  felt  that  she  had  passed  into  the  second  chapter  of 
life — as  if  she  had  married,  she  said  to  herself  with  a  passing  hlush — 
though  80  different.  She  had  real  work  to  do  in  the  world,  not  make- 
believe,  hut  actual — not  a  thing  she  could  throw  aside  if  she  pleased, 
or  was  doing  only  for  amusement.  Perhaps  it  requires  a  whole  life  of 
leisure,  and  ideas  shaped  by  that  exemption  from  care  which  so  often 
strikes  the  generous  mind  as  ignoble,  which  made  her  appreciate  so  ■ 
highly  th  13  fine  burden  of  real  unmistakable  work,  not  done  to  occupy 
her  tune  merely,  but  because  it  had  to  be  done.  She  prepared  herself. 
for  it,  not  only  without  pain  but  with  actual  pleasure.  But  on  her 
way  down  to  the  library  where  Mr.  Loseby  was  waiting  her,  Anne 
chanced  to  cast  her  eyes  out  from  the  end  of  the  corridor  across  the 
park.  It  waB  the  same  window  to  which  she  had  rushed  to  listen  to 
the  cry  the  night  her  father  died.  It  had  been  night  then,  with 
a  white  haze  of  misty  moonlight  and  great  shadows  of  blackness. 
Bat  now  it  was  morning,  and  the  red  sunshine  lighted  up  the  hoar 
frost  on  the  grass,  already  pursuing  it  into  comers,  melting  away  the 
congealed  dew  upon  the  herbs  and  trees.  She  stood  for  a  moment's 
mentation,  still  gazing  out  without  any  object,  scarcely  knowing 
«hy.  To  a  thoughtful  and  musing  mind  there  is  a  great  attraction 
at  a  window,  which  is  a  kind  of  opening  in  the  house  and  in  one's 
being,  full  of  long  wistful  vistas  of  inspection  into  the  unseen.  But 
Anne  had  not  been  there  many  minutes  before  a  little  cry  broke 
from  her  lipe,  and  her  whole  aspect  changed.  Charley  Ashley  was 
coming  along  the  road  which  crossed  the  park — but  not  alone.  A 
thrill  ran  through  hr-jr  from  her  head  to  her  feet.  In  a  moment  her 
tniod  went  over  the  whole  of  the  past  fortnight's  story.  Her  chill 
and  dumbness  of  disappointment,  which  she  would  not  express  even 
to  herself,  when  he  did  not  come ;  her  acquiescence  of  reason  (but 
still  with  a  chill  of  the  heart)  in  his  explanations ;  the  subdued 
sense  of  restraint,  and  enforced  obedience  to  other  rules,  not  Erst  or 
only  to  those  of  the  heart,  and  the  effort  with  which  she  had  bowed 
herself;  her  solitude,  her  longing  for  support,  her  uneasiness  every 
way  under  the  yoke  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
himself  and  her ;  all  this  seemed  to  pass  before  her  view  in  a  moment. 
She  had  acquiesced  ;  she  had  even  reasoned  herself  into  satisfaction ; 
hut  oh  I  the  glorious  gleam  of  approval  with  which  Anne  saw  all  that 
she  had  consented  to  beforehand  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  now  he 
was  here ;  now  he  was  coming,  all  reason  for  his  staying  away  being 
over — Bot  hurriedly,  as  if  wishing  to  chase  the  recollection  of  her 
father  from  her  mind,  or  to  grudge  him  that  last  pre>eminence  in  the 
thoughts  of  those  belonging  to  him,  which  is  the  privilege  of  every 
man  who  dies.    Cosmo  had  fulfilled  evpry  reverent  duty  towards  him 
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who  waa  bis  enemy.  He  had  done  what  it  was  most  difficult  to  do. 
He  bad  kept  away  till  all  the  rites  were  accomplished ;  and  now  he 
was  coming!  All  was  over,  not  one  other  observance  of  affection 
possible,  the  very  widow  coming;  out  again,  thinking  (a  little)  of 
the  Bet  of  her  cap  and  planning  to  go  abrtmd  in  spring.  And  now 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  lover  should  stay  away.  If 
there  ia  one  feeling  in  the  world  which  is  divine,  it  is  this  sense  of 
full  approval  of  those  whom  one  loves  most.  To  be  able  with  one's 
whole  heart  to  consent  and  know  that  all  they  have  done  is  well,  to 
approve  them  not  with  the  blindness  (though  that  is  the  silliest  fable) 
of  love,  or  its  short-sightedness,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  with  all  its 
enlightenment  in  the  eyes  that  cannot  be  content  with  less  than  ex- 
cellence :  to  look  on  and  see  everything  and  approve — this  is  heaven, 
and  not  any  personal  transport.  Anne,  standing  by  the  window 
seeing  the  two  figures  come  in  sight,  in  a  moment  felt  the  gates  of 
Paradise  open  before  her,  and  was  swept  within  them  by  a  silent  flood 
of  joy.  She  approved,  making  no  exception,  reserving  nothing.  As 
she  walked  downstairs,  her  feet  did  not  seem  to  touch  the  gronnd. 
Wbat  a  poor,  small,  ignoble  little  being  she  had  been  not  to  read 
him  all  the  time ;  but  now  that  the  illumination  had  come,  and  she 
saw  bis  conduct  from  first  to  last,  Anne  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  that 
everything  was  right,  everything  noble.  She  approved,  and  was 
happy.  She  forgot  Mr.  Loseby  and  the  morning's  business,  and 
walked  towards  the  hall  with  a  serene  splendour  about  her,  a  glory 
as  of  the  moon  and  the  stars,  all  beautiful  in  reflected  light. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  hall,  and  the  kind  curate  when  he  came 
in  did  nothing  but  pass  through  it.  '  I  suppose  I  shall  find  them  in 
the  drawing-room  ? '  he  said,  waving  his  hand  and  walking  past. 
Anne  accepted  the  passing  greeting  gladly.  What  did  she  want  with 
Charley  ?  He  went  through  the  hall  while  the  other  came  to  her  side. 

*  You  wanted  me,  Anne  ? ' 

'Wanted  you — ob,  how  I  have  wanted  you  I — there  has  been  so 
much  to  do ;  but  I  approve,  Cosmo — I  approve  everything  you  have 
done.  I  feel  it  right  that  I  should  have  stood  alone  till  now.  Yon 
help  me  more  in  doing  my  duty,  than  if  you  had  done  all  for  me. 
You  were  right  all  along,  all  through ' 

'  Thank  you,  my  dearest,'  he  said.  '  But,  Anne,  I  see  in  what  yna 
say,  that  there  have  been  moments  in  which  you  have  not  approved. 
This  was  what  I  feared — and  it  would  have  been  bo  much  easier  to  do 
what  was  pleasant.' 

*  No — I  do  not  think  there  were  moments — at  least  not  anything 
more.  Cosmo,  what  do  you  think  of  me  now,  a  woman  without  a 
penny  ?     I  wonder  if  you  approve  of  me  as  I  approve  of  you.' 

'  I  think  I  do  more,  dear ;  I  admire,  though  I  don't  think  I  conld 
have  been  so  brave  myself.  If  you  had  not  been  just  the  girl  you 
are,  I  fear  I  should  have  said,  Throw  me  over  and  let  us  wait.' 

*■  You  did  say  it,'  she  Baid  in  a  lower  tone ; '  that  is  the  only  thing 
of  an  that  I  do  not  like  in  you.'  .  , 
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*  To  think  you  should  have  undergone  such  a  loss  for  me  ! — and  I 
am  not  worth  it — it  humbles  me,  Anne.  I  could  not  believe  it  was 
possible.     Up  to  the  last  minute  I  felt  that  it  could  not  be.' 

*  I  knew  it  would  be,'  she  said  softly :  was  not  there  something 
else  that  Cosmo  had  to  say  ?  She  waited  for  half  a  minute  with  a 
certain  wistfulness  in  her  eyes.  The  glory  of  her  approval  &ded  a 
little — a  very  little.  To  be  perfect  he  had  to  say  something  more. 
'  If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect ' '  M'as  not  even  the  Saviour  himself  dis- 
appointed (though  he  knew  what  was  in  man),  when  the  young 
mler  whom  he  loved  at  first  sight  did  not  rise  to  that  height  which 
was  opened  to  him  ?  Anne  could  not  say  the  same  words,  hut  she  felt 
them  in  her  heart-  Oh,  Cosmo,  if  thou  wouldst  be  perfect !  but  he 
did  not  see  it,  or  he  did  not  do  it  at  least. 

'I  cannot  understand  it  yet,'  be  went  on.  '  Such  injustice,  Buch 
cruelty — do  I  pain  you,  my  darling  ?  I  cannot  help  it.  If  it  had  been 
only  the  postponement  of  all  our  hopes,  that  would  have  been  bad 
enough :  but  to  take  your  rights  from  you  arbitrarily,  absolutely, 
without  giving  you  any  choice ' 

'  I  would  so  much  rather  you  did  not  apeak  of  it,  Cosmo.  It  can- 
not be  mended.  I  have  got  to  accept  it  and  do  tlie  best  I  can,*  she 
mid. 

'  You  take  it  like  an  angel,  Anne.  I  knew  you  would  do  that : 
but  I  am  not  an  angel :  and  to  have  all  our  happiness  thrust  into  the 
distance,  indefinitely,  making  the  heart  sick — you  must  not  expect 
me  to  take  it  so  easily.  If  I  had  been  rich  indeed — bow  one  longs 
to  be  rich  sometimes ! '  be  said,  almost  hurting  her  with  the  close 
clasp  of  his  arm.  Every  word  he  said  was  true  ;  he  loved  her  even 
vith  passion,  as  be  understood  passion.  And  if  he  had  been  rich, 
Cosmo  would  have  satisfied  that  judgment  of  hers,  which  once  more, 
in  spite  of  her,  was  up  in  the  tribunal,  watchful,  anxious,  not  able  to 
blind  its  eyes. 

'  I  do  not  long  to  be  rich,'  she  said ;  '  little  will  content  me.' 

'My  dearest  r  he  said  with  tender  enthusiasm,  with  bo  much  love 
in  his  looks  and  tone,  so  much  admiration,  almost  adoration,  that 
Anne's  heart  was  put  to  silence  in  spite  of  herself.  How  is  a  woman, 
a  girl,  to  remain  uninfluenced  by  all  these  signs  of  attachment  ?  She 
could  not  repulse  them ;  she  could  not  say.  All  this  is  nothing.  If 
thou  wouldst  be  perfect  I  Her  consciousness  of  something  wanting 
was  not  put  away,  hut  it  was  subdued,  put  down,  forced  into  the  shade. 
How  could  she  insist  upon  what  was,  indeed,  the  final  test  of  bis  at- 
tachment ?  how  could  she  even  indicate  it  ?  Anne  had,  in  her  mind, 
no  project  of  marriage  which  would  involve  the  laying  aside  of  all  the 
active  practical  duties  which  her  father  had  left  as  hia  only  legacy  to 
her ;  Imt  that  her  lover  should  take  it  for  granted  that  her  loss  post- 
poned all  their  hopes,  was  not  a  thing  wMch,  in  itself,  was  pleasant 
to  think  of.  She  could  not  banish  this  consciousness  from  her  mind. 
But  in  those  early  moments  when  Cosmo  was  so  tender,  when  his  love 
was  so  evident,  how  could  she  hold  back  and  doubt  him  ?    It  was 
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e&siet  by  far  to  put  a  stop  upon  herself,  and  to  silence  her  iodefiiiite, 
indefinable  dissatisfactioD.  For  in  every  respect  hut  this  Cosmo 
was  perfect.  When  he  presented  himself  before  Mis.  Mountford  bis 
demeanour  was  everything  that  could  be  desired.  He  threw  himself 
into  all  their  arrangements,  and  asked  about  their  plans  with  the 
gentle  insistence  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  know.  He  promised,  nay 
oGfered,  at  once  to  begin  the  search  for  a  house,  which  was  the  first 
thing  to  be  done.  '  It  will  be  the  pleasantest  of  duties,'  he  said. 
'  What  a  difference  to  my  life  1  It  will  be  like  living  by  the  gates 
of  heaven,  to  live  in  the  same  place  with  you,  to  know  I  may  come 
and  see  you :  or  even  come  and  look  at  the  house  you  are  in.'  '  Cer. 
tainly,'  Airs.  Mountford  said  afterwards, '  Mr.  Douglas  was  very  nice. 
1  wonder  why  dear  papa  was  so  prejudiced  against  him,  for,  indeed, 
nothing  could  be  nicer  than  the  way  he  talked;  and  he  will  be 
a  great  help  to  us  in  finding  a  house.'  He  stayed  the  whole  day, 
and  his  presence  made  everything  go  smoothly.  The  dinner-table 
was  absolutely  cheerful  with  the  aid  of  his  talk,  bis  town  news,  his 
latest  information  about  everything.  He  pleased  everybody,  even 
down  to  old  Saymore,  who  had  not  admired  him  before.  Cosmo  had 
to  leave  next  day,  having,  as  he  told  them,  while  the  courts  were  sit- 
ting, no  possibility  of  a  holiday ;  but  he  went  charged  with  many 
commissicos,  and  taking  the  position  almost  of  a  member  of  the 
family — a  son  of  the  house.  Aime  walked  with  him  to  the  village 
to  see  him  go  ;  and  the  walk  through  the  park,  though  everything 
was  postponed,  was  like  a  walk  through  Paradise  to  both.  '  To  think 
that  I  am  going  to  prepare  for  your  arrival  is  something  more  than 
words  can  say,'  he  told  her  as  they  parted.  *I  cannot  understand  ho« 
I  can  be  so  happy.'  All  this  lulled  her  heart  to  rest,  and  filled  her 
mind  with  sweetness,  and  did  everything  that  could  be  done  to  hood- 
wink that  judgment  which  Anne  herself  would  so  fain  have  blind- 
folded and  drowned.  This  she  did  not  quite  succeed  in  doing — but  at 
all  events  she  silenced  it,  and  kept  it  quiescent.  She  began  to  pre- 
pare for  tlie  removal  with  great  alacrity  and  pleasure ;  indeed,  the 
thought  of  it  cheered  them  all — all  at  least  except  Heathcote  Mount- 
ford, whose  views  had  been  so  different,  and  whose  indignation  and 
annoyance,  though  suppressed,  were  visible  enough.  He  was  the  only 
one  who  had  not  liked  Cosmo,  But  then  he  did  not  like  the  family 
plans,  nor  their  destination,  nor  auything,  Bose  said  with  a  little 
pique.  Anne,  for  her  part,  avoided  Heathcote,  and  declared  to  herself 
that  she  could  not  bear  him.  What  right  had  he  to  set  up  a  tribunal 
at  which  Cosmo  was  judged.  That  she  should  do  it  was  bad  enough, 
but  a  stranger  I  She  knew  exactly  what  Heathcote  thought.  Was  it 
because  she  thought  so  too,  that  she  divined  him,  and  knew  what  was 
in  his  heart  ? 

(7*0  Je  continued.) 
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Nassau  Senior's  Journals  and  Conversations. 

THE  name  of  the  late  Nassau  Senior  is  one  whicli  is  cordially  re- 
membered in  Londoa  circles  for  his  social  qualities,  and  kuowu 
far  beyond  them  for  bis  literary  labours.  He  was  foremost  among 
our  countrymen  in  helping  to  niake  us  acquainted  with  that  brilliant 
galaxy  of  Frenchmen  which  arose  with  the  reign  of  Louis  Philij^, 
and  vaniehed  with  that  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Daring  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Senior,  as  stated  by  his  daughter  and  editor, '  waa 
as  much  at  home  in  Paris  as  in  London,  and  some  of  his  beat  friends 
were  French.'  As  we  look  back  to  that  period,  when  au  entente 
cordiaU,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  words,  existed  between  diatiuguished 
indiyidiwls  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  it  becomes  obvious  that  only 
a  choice  class  of  English  men  and  women,  combining  largeness  of 
culture,  warm  political  sympathies,  the  love  and  habit  of  society, 
asd  the  command  of  the  French  language,  were  eligible  to  profit  by 
the  social  advantages  of  both  capitals,  and  no  one  possessed  these 
qualifications  in  a  more  kindly  form  than  Mr.  Senior.  He  might  be 
said  also  to  have  been  the  most  practical  of  men  in  his  use  of  society. 
The  habits  of  the  legal  profession  accustomed  him  to  test  most  thingg 
by  evidence — to  bear,  as  far  as  possible,  both  sides,  and  to  form  lus 
verdict  accordingly.  Not  that  the  '  Conversations,'  which  are  his 
literary  specialities,  are  intended  to  set  forth  his  own  opinions  so  much 
as  to  reflect  those  of  the  circles  in  which  he  mixed.  His  daughter 
jnstly  saya  that '  be  was  assisted  in  acquiring  information  by  bis  in- 
difference to  shining  himself.'  Still,  the  adroit  questioning  and  cross 
questioning  which  by  the  practice  of  a  marvellons  memory  has -re- 
sulted in  giving  the  public  a  mass  of  information  of  the  kind  most 
rarely  preserved,  and  most  interesting  to  know,  receives  a  point  and 
sparkle,  and  especially  a  sound  criticism,  from  his  own  shrewd 
commentaries  on  the  text. 

After  taking  up  the  habit  of  keeping  an  elaborate  record  of  all  he 
heard,  which  he  first  regularly  formed  on  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1848,  he 
made  no  secret  of  this  practice  and  deliberate  purpose,  and  in  most 
cases  the  conversations  he  reported  were  submitted  for  verification  to 
the  speakers  themselves.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  remarks  we 
have  heard  passed  on  these  'Conversations' — namely,  that  persons, 
knowing  beforehand  that  what  they  said  would  be  reported,  framed 
their  utterances  accordingly — appear  to  us  to  be  of  the  most  futile 
kind.  Granting  it  were  true,  what  would  it  imply  ?  Not  that  they 
prepared  themselves  to  say  what  they  neither  thought  nor  believed 
— not  that  they  sought  to  deceive  or  hoax  him,  which  for  obvions 
reasons  would  have  been  out  of  the  question — but  that  they  simply 
wnght  to  express  the  sentiments  that  Uiey  desired  should  go  forth  to 
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the  world  with  the  more  care  and  deliberation.  In,  the  case  of  M. 
Tbiere,  whose  converfiation  Mr.  Senior  has  largely  preserved,  the 
consciousness  that  he  was  addressing  the  English  pubUc  through  his 
friend  led  that  brilliant  converser  to  expand  into  a  style  of  oratory 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  private  talk,  though  never  those  of  sincere 
conviction.  Kor  can  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
reporter,     Mr.  Senior's  very  style  is  the  guarantee  for  it. 

We  need  no  apology  for  giving  a  slight  outline  of  this  gentleman's 
life  and  career.  The  bey  was  conspicuously  '  father  of  the  man,*  and 
it  is  seldom  that  a  life  is  found  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts.  He 
was  bom  in  1790,  of  a  family  of  Spanish  extraction — his  great- 
grandfather, Aaxon  Senor,  having  been  naturalised  in  '  England  in 
1723.  Two  more  generations  so  anglicised  the  family  that  William 
Nassau  Senior — the  eldest  of  ten  children — first  saw  the  light  in  a 
quiet  vicarage  in  Berkshire  of  which  his  iather  was  the  youthful  in- 
cumbent. Parents  are  the  makers  or  marreis  of  their  children's  wel- 
fare, and  large  families  the  schools  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  young 
boy  was  fortunate  in  both  respects.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Eton,  and  went  to  Oxford  with  a  high  reputation  for  ability  and 
scbolarehip,  having  been  elected  a  demy  at  Magdalen  when  only 
sixteen.  Kassau  Senior  is  not  the  first  man  with  whom  a  stumble  on 
the  threshold  of  life  has  proved  favourable  to  bis  subsequent  career. 
Owing  to  some  misapprehension  of  the  importance  attached  to  cer- 
tain rather  trivial  questions  in  divinity,  he  failed  in  his  first  univer- 
sity examination,  and  wrote  home  simply  this :  *  My  dear  Father,  I 
have  been  plucked.  I  will  get  the  first  class  next  time.'  He  was  as 
good  as  bis  word.  He  engaged  the  late  Archbishop  Wbately  as  his 
tutor,  and  after  a  few  months'  application  more  than  redeemed 
his  past  failure  by  winning  the  highest  honours.  At  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn — a  year  later  he  obtained  his 
M.A.  degree — and  in  1813  took  his  place  as  a  pupil  in  Mr.  Sugden's 
(afterwards  Lord  SL  Leonards)  chaiabers.  In  1819  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  From  his  earliest  student  days  he  chalked  out  the  habits 
of  his  subsequent  Hfe.  He  cared  neither  for  dancing,  music,  nor 
cards ;  but  liked  society,  conversation,  and  work,  and  with  instinctive 
intelligence  chose  for  his  young  companions  men  who  rose  later  to 
more  or  less  distinction. 

Describing  his  college  days  at  a  later  period  to  a  young  friend  just 
entering  upon  his  university  life,  he  wrote  a  letter  which  most  young 
men  might  read  with  advantage,  and  &om  which  we  give  a  few  exbacta. 

In  the  most  important  points  I  acted  as  I  now  recommend  you  to  act. 
I  never  was  in  debt,  and  did  not  spend  more  than  about  150?.  to  170^  a 
year.  I  drank  no  wine,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  women,  and  I  took 
plenty  of  ezeiciee.  .  .  .  Your  next  three  years,  that  is  from  nineteen  to 
twenty-two,  are  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  moat  important  three  yettrsof  your 
hfe.  During  them,  character  and  reputation  are  in  great  measare  formed. 
Many  men,  during  them,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  tiieir  futnte  &ina 
and  pro&p^y.    That  was  my  case,  for  to  wh«,t  I  did  during  ^ooeei  thiw 
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years  I  attribute  all  my  Bubseqneat  snccees.  ...  As  for  money,  the  only  rule 
I  can  give  is  to  spend  nothing  that  you  can  help,  and  to  pay  i-eady  money 
for  everything.  Particularly  have  no  bills  at  boat-houses,  pastrycooks',  or 
any  snch  places.  Bead  carefully  every  day — or  at  least  every  Suuday-r- 
some  portion  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testament,  with  Campbell's  commentaries 
on  the  latter,  and  the  theological  works  of  Whately  and  Hampden ; 
bat  if  yon  come  to  conclusions  different  to  those  usually  accepted,  say 
nothing  about  them,  except  to  your  father  or  to  very  intimate  friends. 
Pray  avoid  not  only  all  sporting  and  gambling,  but  also  all  sporting, 
gambling,  and  betting  people.  'There  is  never  anything  to  be  learned 
among  what  are  called  '  sporting  men,*  and  their  tone  of  thought  is  low. 
Beside  that,  both  the  sudden  hope  and  sudden  guns  that  belong  to  gambling 
and  betting  destroy  economy  and  regidated  expenditure. 

Young  Senior  exemplified  bis  own  precepts.  The  following 
anecdote  came  from  Archbishop  Whately,  to  whom  he  told  it. 
Without  any  gambling  propensity,  he  was  very  desirous  of  witnessing 
the  proceedings  of  a  gambling-house.  Having  ten  pounds  to  spare, 
he  determined  to  spend  it  in  gratifying  Ms  curiosity.  Making  up 
his  miDd  that  it  should  cost  him  no  more,  and  that  he  would  never 
a  second  time  enter  one  of  these  houses,  he  went  and  passed  the 
evening  or  the  night  in  one,  but  instead  of  leaving  his  ten  pounds 
behind,  he  brought  away  one  hundred.  This  success  would  have  been 
the  ruin  of  many  a  youngster ;  hut  even  then,  in  his  early  days,  he 
had  the  self-conomand  to  abide  by  a  strong  resolution  once  formed. 

The  character  of  Senior  may  be  deduced  from  these  lines.  He 
wasted  neither  time  nor  money ;  had  always  much  work  and  much 
leisure,  but  nothing  to  retrieve  or  recover.  His  noind  was  clear  and 
logical,  his  nature  larga  and  generous,  while  a  temper  of  singular 
sweetness  promoted  the  healthy  and  genial  exercise  of  bpth.  The 
writer  is  glad  to  remember  his  hearty,  unaffected  manners,  and  his 
handsome  face,  which  bore  strongly  the  brilliant  and  intellectual 
impress  of  his  Spanish  origin. 

His  career  was  such  as  might  have  been  predicted  &om  the  nature 
of  his  disposition,  and  the  legal  employments  in  which  his  life  was 
cast.  He  was  eminently  a  careful  observer,  a  clear  reasoner,  and 
therefore  a  practical  reformer.  '  When  I  was  five  and  twenty,'  he 
exclaimed  one  day  to  his  daughter, '  I  resolved  to  reform  the  Poor 
Law  o£  England.'  The  mistaken  charity  of  his  worthy  lather,  in  the 
sphere  of  his  own  parish,  made  a  deep  impression  on  him,  and  his 
mind  pondered  on  the  best  means  of  repairing  those  legislative  mis- 
takes regarding  the  poor,  which  had  aggravated  every  evil  they  pro- 
feaed  to  alleviate.  Accordingly  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  Free 
Trade,  Political  Economy,  the  Amendment  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
the  K^;ulation  of  Children's  Labour  and  Education — all  these  became 
in  turn  the  objects  of  his  imceasing  study.  From  1821,  when  he 
wote  an  article  on  the  Com  Laws  in  the  '  Quarterly  Eeview,'  to 
1862,  lAen  he  delivered  an  address  on  Education  to  the  British 
Association  in  Edinhu^b,  he  seized  every  o[^itmiity  of  bringing 
his  views  before  the  public.    In  1825  Mr.  Senior  was  elected  to  the 
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FrofessorEhip  of  Political  Economy  at  Oxford,  which  lie  resigned  in 
1 830,  and  resumed  by  fresh  election  in  1 847.  In  i  S36  he  waa  appointed 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  London  Univer- 
sity he  held  the  office  of  Examiner  in  Political  Economy.  Finally, 
he  waa  employed  by  the  G-ovemment  to  draw  up  the  amended 
Poor  Law  Bill,  and  was  ofiFered  a  Poor  Law  Commiesionership,  which 
the  claims  and  superior  profits  of  his  legal  profeEsion  prevented  his 
accepting. 

The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  subject  of  unremitting  interest  to  Mr, 
Senior,  and  his  earliest  researches  into  living  questions  of  a  social 
and  political  nature  were  devoted  *  to  the  most  painful  subject  on 
which  a  liberal  writer  can  employ  himself.'  No  man  ever  set  himself 
more  sagaciously  and  conscientiously  to  investigate  the  causes  for 
those  evils — alternately  acting  as  cause  and  effect — which  he  desig- 
nates as  the  '  insecurity  of  the  country — the  ignorance  and  indoleno« 
of  the  people.'  Accordingly,  he  lifted  up  his  voice  vehemently 
against  the  ancient  wrong  done  to  the  Irish  people,  and  the  cooEtanb 
insult  offered  to  their  feelings  by  the  spectacle«)f  an  alien  and  hostile 
creed,  professed  by  a  small  minority,  established  in  the  seats  and 
holding  the  benefices  of  the  Boman  Gatbolio  National  Church.  It 
was  not  Mr.  Senior's  part,  no  more  than  it  is  ours,  to  compare  injuries 
and  insults,  confiscations  and  disabilities,  and  to  prove,  what  would 
be  an  easy  task,  how  much  greater,  in  Europe  generally,  have  been 
the  sufferings  of  Protestants  from  the  hands  of  Boman  Catholics  than 
the  reverse.  It  was  enough  for  this  upright-minded  gentleman  that 
he  perceived  an  anomaly  no  unprejudiced  conscience  could  justify, 
and  one  to  which  be  mainly  attributed  the  origin  and  maintenance 
of  the  disaffection  which  was  the  curse  of  both  countries.  In  this 
respect  his  pages  on  Ireland  present  a  natural  supplement  to  Burke's 
writings,  just  edited  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
.  that  the  attention  of  our  G-overnment  has  been  directed  to  both. 
What  Mr.  Senior  would  say,  were  he  alive,  now  that  all  the  reforms 
he  advocated,  and  more  than  he  believed  possible,  have  been  gradu- 
ally granted,  and  that  Government  is  labouring  to  introduce  what 
it  believes  will  be  measures  more  efficacious  than  any  that  have  gone 
before,  it  is  impossible  to  guess.  It  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
viewed  with  astonishment  and  deep  disappointment  the  same  outrages 
repeated,  and  more  than  the  same  defiance  of  the  law  existing,  to 
which  he  bore  testimony  in  1843 ;  the  chief  causes  to  which  he 
attributed  them  having  meanwhile  been  swept  away  with  a  severity 
almost  reversing  the  conditions  of  hardship.  The  following  descrip- 
tion from  Ms  pea  nearly  forty  years  ago  is  as  startling  as  curious. 

Houses  and  rioks  are  burnt ;  cattle  are  maimed,  tortured,  or  killed ; 
families  are  visited  by  parties  of  banditti,  who  inflict  cruel  torture,  matUato 
(heir  limbs,  or  beat  them  almost  to  death.  And  men  who  have  in  imy  '"^J 
become  oWoxious  to  the  insurgents,  who  have  opposed  their  system,  or 
refused  to  participate  in  their  outrsigee,  are  murd^ed  in  open  day.  •  ■  ■ 
These  punislmkente  are  exemplary,  rather  thui  vindictive.    In  general  we 
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■victim  is  not  the  proprietor  who  has  ejected  a  tenant,  but  the  peasant  who 
has  ancceeded  to  the  vacant  tenement ;  it  is  not  the  landlord  who  exacts  a 
rent  which  the  self-appointed  legislators  think  too  high,  but  the  tenant  who 
paya  it;  it  is  not  the&nner  who  has  hired  a  stranger,  but  the  stmngei* 
who  has  veatiired  to  be  hired.  .  .  .  Ireland  is  governed  by  two  codes,  dig' 
similar  and  oft«n  opposed — one  deriving  its  validity  fi-om  Acts  of  Parlia^ 
ment,  and  maintained  by  the  magistr-ites ;  the  other,  laid  down  by  the 
tenants,  and  enforced  by  assassination. 

In  what  respect  do  these  paragraphs  differ  from  those  which  have 
tilled  OUT  daily  press  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  montbe? 

We  follow  Mr.  Senior  now  to  another  land,  in  which  hopes  of  amend- 
ment might  have  been  considered  lesslikelyoffulfilment  than  even  in 
the  country  we  have  just  left.  It  is  as  well  to  be  reminded  of  the 
condition  of  parts  of  Italy,  Dot  go  long  as  a  generation  ago.  We 
have  sometimes  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  English  mind,  gene- 
rally speaking,  looked  on  the  Italian  race  as  the  most  corrupt  and 
incorrigible  in  all  Europe,  and  radically  incapable  of  political  re- 
demption. It  is  true  there  were  a  few  who  protested  against 
this  verdict,  and  referred  to  the  higher  intelligence,  more  sympathetic 
habits,  and  nobler  natures,  as  compared  with  other  foreigners,  of  the 
Italian  exiles  and  refugees  settled  in  England.  Still,  it  would  bave 
heen  hard  to  read  the  report  given  by  an  independent  English  gen- 
tleman in  1850  of  Neapolitan  and  Roman  rule,  and  to  come  to  any 
Tsetter  conclusion.  When  Mr.  Senior  resided  in  Kaples  in  the  winter  of 
1850-1,  Piedmont  had  risen  in  vain  again  Austria,  and  was  prostrate. 
Sicily  had  rebelled  in  vain  against  Naples,  and  was  again  in  bondage ;  - 
and  his  not  unfrequent  epithet, '  this  childish  country,'  '  incapable  of 
counting  the  cost  of  its  own  acts,'  might  be  said  to  be  applicable  to  the 
whole  peninsula.  As  regards  Naples  and  Sicily,  Goethe's  song, '  Kennst 
du  das  Land  ? '  was  never  more  forcibly  illustrated.  Every  cha- 
racteristic of  a  false  and  cruel  king  and  a  corrupt  government  was 
in  full  vigour.  The  king  habitually  broke  his  oath  ;  all  freedom  of 
action,  writing,  speech,  and  even  thought,  was  destroyed.  No  class  of 
society  was  safe  from  sudden  arrest  and  imprisonment.  The  judges 
were  the  creatures  of  the  Court.  If  they  ventured  to  acquit  a  poli- 
tical prisoner,  they  were  removed  ;  the  advocates  who  dared  to  urge 
their  clients'  innocence  were  struck  off  the  roU.  Royal  spies  fre- 
quented society,  receiving  loo  ducats  a  month.  The  king's  conscience 
was  too  tender  to  bear  the  thought  of  executing  a  criminal ;  but  it 
delighted  in  keeping  thousands  of  innocent  men,  untried,  to  perish 
in  dungeons  so  loathsome  that  the  very  doctors  could  not  enter 
them.  And  yet  Mr.  Senior  says,  'Naples  without  Neapolitans  is 
perfection.'  'The  table-land  of  Sorrento,  as  we  looked  down  on  it, 
seemed  gilt.  Whatever  was  not  white  with  buildings,  was  golden 
with  oranges.' 

The  trial  of  Poerio — a  came  since  well  known  to  us — was  then 
going  on.  Everybody  knew  what  the  verdict  would  be.  He  was 
well  osed  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Neapolitan  despotism.    In  the 
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sudden  chaDges  firom  the  most  disgusting  ^prison,  to  tlie  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  even  to  the  Vice-Presidentship  of  the  Chamber,  this 
gentleman's  life  recalls  that  of  a  Turk  or  P^^n  at  the  present  day. 
Id  this  instance  he  was  condemned  to  twenty-four  years'  imprison- 
ment in  irons,  and  to  be  chained  to  another  man  ;  and  suffered  the 
sentence  from  iSjo  till  the  emancipation  of  Italy  (l8S9).  A  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Austrian  Governments,  still 
in  the  memory  of  many,  is  the  number  of  Italian  gentlemen  who 
endured  imprisonment,  either  solitary,  or  chained  to  aoother,  for 
their  opinions ;  while  the  evidence  afforded  (by  those  who  survived) 
of  the  fortitude  and  magnanimity  with  which  the  cultivated  mind 
and  the  sense  of  a  noble  cause  supported  so  terrible  a  form  of  suffer- 
ing, is  as  pathetic  as  sublime.  It  is  due  to  Baron  Poerio  to  quote 
here  the  substance  of  a  note  added  by  Mrs.  Simpson  to  her  father's 
journal :  '  He  visited  England,  and  came  often  to  JSlr.  Senior's  house. 
He  spoke  freely  of  his  imprisonment,  and  said  that  the  time  passed 
with  wonderfij  rapidity.  He  was  allowed  to  -choose  the  prisoner 
with  whom  he  would  be  chained,  and  he  chose  a  friend,  a  physician. 
He  said  that  he  evolved  almost  all  Dante  from  the  recesses  of  his 
memory,  though  at  first  he  did  not  think  he  could  recoUect  any  of  it. 
He  was  never  heard  to  utter  a  bitter  word  against  the  king,  or  any 
of  his  other  persecutors.' 

It  is  the  privilege  of  our  countrymen  to  get  at  and  record  auoh 
facts.  Mr.  Gladstone's  protest  against  the  Neapolitan  prisons 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  old  Italian  governments  to  the  compre- 
henaitKi  of  every  English  mind.  This  accoimts  for  the  great  diver- 
gence of  opinion  which  prevailed  relatively  in  France  and  Eugland, 
when  Louis  Napoleon  with  vain  treachery  attempted  to  say  to  the 
great  tide  of  ItnJian  feeling, '  So  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther.' 

Mr.  Senior  next  proceeded  to  Rome — still  in  the  spring  of  1851. 
The  Eternal  City  was  in  a  state  of  reaction  from  the  reign  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  horrors  of  the  siege.  The  Pope  had  been  brought 
back  by  foreign  bayonets.  He  had  leamt  nothing,  and  he  had  for- 
gotten nothing  ;  he  re-established  every  old  abuse  ;  all  secular 
ofBces  were  filled  by  ecclesiastics ;  the  people  were  only  kept  down 
by  French  soldiers ;  and  every  Boman  priest  had  a  oontadino's  dress 
in  his  box  wherewith  to  elude  recognition  in  case  of  a  rising.  The 
tyraumes  and  arrests  of  Naples  were  exaggerated  here ;  the  prisons 
more  pestilential.  *  Are  there,'  I  asked  a  man  of  note, '  many  spies 
in  Kome  ? '  '  The  whole  population,'  he  answered, '  may  be  divided 
into  the  spies  and  the  spied  upon.  There  is  not  a  waiter  who  does 
not  receive  a  few  pauls  a  month  for  relating  all  be  hears.'  Mr. 
Senior  was  informed  later  that  he  was  always  followed  by  order  of 
the  government  As  he  was  a  great  walker,  he  olaerved  that  his 
spy  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  exercise. 

In  his  conversations  with  a  few  individuals  of  the  higher  class, 
one  is  struck  with  the  intelligence  and  sense  displayed.  There  is 
nothing  rarer  in  any  foreigner  than  a  correct  estimate  of  the  English 
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character.  The  Italian  gentlemen  who  have  resided  long  among  us 
are  the  only  foreigners  whose  instincts  as  well  as  ezpeiience  have  led 
them  to  judge  us  justly.  Mr.  Senior  reports  the  conversation  of  the 
Duke  de  Sermoneta,  a  distinguiEhed  Italian  nobleman,  still  living,  ' 
whose  judgment  may  be  stipposed  to  have  been  assisted  by  two 
marriages  with  English  ladies.  Speaking  of  what  the  modem  Bomans' 
had  derived  from  ancient  Rome :  '  Assassination,'  he  added, '  is  almost 
the  only  classical  custom  we  have  preserved.  In  other  respects,  we 
are  more  Turkish  than  European.  Our  system  of  government  is 
eminently  Turkish.  It  consists  of  a  central  despotism,  and  of  pro- 
vincial despots  whom  ^ixy  call  pashas  and  cadis,  and  we  call  car- 
dinals and  prelates  in  the  provinces.  The  real  successors  of  the 
ancient  Bomans  are  the  English.  You  have  inherited  the  Roman 
respect  for  law  and  authority,  the  Romaa  love  for  what  is  established, 
the  Boman  pertinacity  of  pnrpose,  the  Boman  fidelity  to  engage- 
ments, and  the  Boman  cont^pt  for  foreigners.  When  I  read 
Cicero's  Letters,  I  fancy  myself  reading  the  correspondence  of  one 
of  yonr  statesmen.  All  the  thoughts,  all  the  feelings,  almost  all 
the  espreseions,  are  English.' 

History  will  assuredly  point  back  to  the  unification  of  Italy  as  a 
movement  unique  for  unanimity,  humanity,  moderation,  and  wisdom, 
and  to  the  present  generation  most  astonishing  for  its  complete 
success.  The  ignorance  about  Italy,  all  quenched  and  cowed  as  she 
was,  was  imiversal.  No  one  was  believed  who  asserted  that  the  fire 
Btill  lingering  in  her  ashes  was  of  no  common  kind.  The  stereotyped 
notion  of  bandits,  robbers,  and  assassins  was  always  brought  forward, 
and  the  plain  truth  that  the  Italians  were  distinguished  for  honour, 
Btraightforwardness,  and  simplicity  of  character,  as  well  as  for 
glorious  brains  and  great  culture,  was  treated  as  a  fable.  These  false 
ideas  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  race  had  never 
been  judged  by  it«  own  acts,  but  by  those  of  their  venal  and  lawless 
dukes,  princes,  and  popes,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  and  of  the  alien 
and  nniotelligent  despots  placed  over  them  in  the  latter  days  of  their 
Bubjeotioa.  It  is  the  awful  attribute  of  despotism  and  misrule  to  be 
twice  cursed,  equally  in  what  it  develops  and  in  what  it  checks.  If 
its  first  and  worst  evil  be  the  baseness  and  corruption  it  engenders, 
its  second  worst  evil  is  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  it  leaves.  The 
incapacity  for  self-rule  entailed  on  the  victims  of  despotism  is  an 
ai^ument  for  denying  the  legitimate  exercise  of  freedom  to  those 
who  need  it  most.  But  the  Italians  have  belied  this  too  generally 
believed  rule.  The  assumption  by  Italy  of  her  just  rank  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  unblotted  by  a  crime;  the  proof  given  to  the  world 
that,  though  her  prominence  in  art  and  poetry  is  a  glory  of  the.  past, 
her  powers  of  statesmanship  have  not  declined — these  are  fects  which 
only  gain  in  significance  the  more  closely  they  are  examined.  It  has 
been  her  proud  privilege  for  a  space  of  twenty-two  years  equally  to 
disuppoint  the  prophecies  of  her  enemies  as  to  outdo  the  hopes  of 
her  Mends.    Summoned  to  unite  by  an  epidemic  of  frenzy  rathjer 
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than  by  a  plan,  seized  in  the  south  by  a  hand  only  fitted  to  grapple 
but  not  to  hold,  the  heterogeneoua  elements  of  the  Peninsu^  have 
been  kept  together  by  those  sober  qualities  of  prudence  and  patience 
'which  are  the  very  last  with  which  the  Italians  have  been  credited. 
It  is  DO  wonder  tJiat  Italian  courtiers  in  place,  such  as  Mr.  Senior 
met  at  the  grand-ducal  court  of  Florence,  should  have  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  ItaUitn  unity,  and  disappointed  patriots  despaired  of  it. 

We  turn  now  to  the  country  the  course  of  which  is  more  difficult 
to  forecast  than  that  of  any  other,  but  where  Mr.  Senior,  as  we  have 
stated,  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  gleaning  the  truth.  The 
French  journals  open  with  u  sketch  of  the  Kevolution  of  1848,  pub- 
lished by  him  in  the  'Edinburgh  fieview'  for  January  1850,  chiefly 
founded  on  Lamartine's  '  Histoire  de  la  Kevolution,'  and  on  Diinoyer's 
'  Revolution  du  24Sme  Fevrier.'  Nothing  could  be  more  staitling  than 
the  event,  nor  more  curious  than  the  details  which  accompanied  it ; 
but  Been  now  in  the  background,  behind  the  intervening  history  of 
the  Second  Empire,  it  vanishes  into  dim'distance.  The  Orleans  dynasty 
fell  in  February  1848;  in  the  following  month  Mr.  Senior  hastened 
to  Paris.  The  hotels  were  empty  and  the  streets  full.  He  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  how  much  things  were  left  to  chance,  with  no  end 
of  combustible  materials  about.  The  National  Assembly  was  for 
above  three  hours  in  the  hands  of  a  furious  mob,  two  thousand  strong, 
while  a  body  of  thirty  thousand  National  Guards,  stationed  close  by, 
expressly  for  their  defence,  remained  unaware  of  the  feet.  Every- 
body was  gesticulating  and  declaiming ;  at  every  street  comer  a 
crowd  was  collected  round  two  men  in  violent  political  dispute. 
fk,  few  were  thinking,  fewer  still  planning — the  man  was  still  to 
appear  on  the  scene  who  schemed  and  planned  in  silence.  People 
were  accustomed  to  hami.ts.  '  A  lemonade  vendor  b^^;ed  us  to  take 
ejieore  un  verre,  avavt  que  fa  ne  comm«7tce.'  Among  the  able  men 
from  whom  Mr.  Senior  endeavoured  to  cull  some  reasonable  ideas 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  stands  foremost.  Always  a  clear  thinker,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  English  institutions,  but  with  a  reason  to  give 
when  he  differed  from  them,  he  felt  that  a  republican  experiment 
might  not  last,  but  must  be  tried.  'Itis  the  only  experiment  which 
the  nlen  of  this  generation  have  not  made.  They  had  absolute 
monarchy  under  tSie  Emperor ;  as  much  aristocracy  as  France  can 
supply  under  Louis  XVIII, ;  as  much  constitutionid  government  as 
we  can  bear  under  Louis  Philippe;  and  now  we  must  undergo  a 
republic' 

I  objected  to  his  calling  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  con- 
stitutioiu],  since  Louis  Philippe  was  his  own  Prime  Minister — a 
most  unconstitutional  proceeding  according  to  our  notions. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  according  to  your  notions,  but  not  according  to 
ours.  We  have  not  yet  adopted  the  true  &ith,  the  faith  of  the 
cochon  &  VengraU '  (Bonaparte's  idea  of  a  constitutional  king). 
*  To  preserve  our  respect  our  sovereign  must  act-,  and  this  perhaps 
makes  us  incapable  at  present  of  your  constitutional  government.     If 
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onr  SovereigD,  whether  president  or  king,  merely  takes  the  miniBters 
whom  the  Assembly  points  out  t«  bim,  keeps  tbem  as  long  as  they 
can  keep  their  majority,  follows  their  advice  implicitly,  and  dismisBes 
them  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  majority,  he  becomes  King  Log,  and 
we  despise  him.  If  he  acts  he  must  sometimes  make  mistakes,  and 
still  oftener  be  thought  to  do  so.  He  will  sometimes  offend  the 
good  sense  of  the  nation,  and  oftener  its  susceptibilities,  and  we 
shall  hate  him.  This  is  the  objection  to  a  president  for  life;  he 
would  inevitably  become  hated  or  despised,  or  both,  and  then  we 
should  go  into  the  streets  and  depose  him.  For  in  France,'  he  added, 
<we  are  not  good  balancers  of  inconveniences.  Nova  aam/ffifa 
trop  logiques,  and  as  soon  as  we  see  the  faults  of  an  institution, 
noua  la  brisona.  In  England  you  calculate ;  we  act  on  impulse. 
We  should  never  have  tolerated  your  Hanoverian  kings,  with  their 
German  favourites  and  their  German  policy.  We  should  have  turned 
tbem  out  in  a  year.  You  kept  them  till  they  were  acclimatised, 
and  gradually  became  the  best  royal  stock  in  Europe.' 

Another  friend,  Michel  Chevalier,  the  well-known  political  eco- 
nomist, prophesied  that  within  three  months  there  would  be  a 
battle  in  the  streets  It  occurred  in  less  than  a  month,  and  was 
put  down,  as  we  know,  by  General  Cavaignac  after  four  days'  tre- 
noendous  fighting.  On  June  29,  1848,  ne  was  named  temporary 
President  of  the  French  Bepublic,  and  superseded  by  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  on  December  20.  Here  then  commenced  that  reign  which 
seemed  to  efface  all  that  went  before  it,  even  that  which  it  most 
affected  to  imitate. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  history  than  to  trace  the  sources 
of  that  which  men  trust  to  and  believe  in — the  sources  of  power. 
There  is  always  the  closest  connection  between  the  governor  and  the 
governed.  Men  rule  through  the  nobler,  but  also  through  the  baser, 
natures  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  tyrant  only  subjugates  the 
slave ;  the  spoiler  only  conmmnds  those  greedy  to  share  the  spoil ; 
the  impostor  only  imposes  on  those  willing  to  be  imposed  upon. 
The  reign  of  Louia  Napoleon  affords  a  humiliating  spectacle  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  meaner  motives  of  mankind,  and  of  the  man  who 
knew  for  a  time  how  to  work  upon  them.  It  was  a  new  manifesta- 
tion for  the  shallow  to  admire,  the  philosopher  to  wonder  at,  and  for 
the  virtuous  to  deplore  ;  at  once  so  strong  and  so  rotten,  so  brilliant 
and  so  corrupt,  so  totally  at  variance  with  the  usual  conditions  of 
permanence  and  yet  so  long>lived  ;  so  difficult  to  overthrow  and  yet 
80  inexorably  foredoomed  as  to  obtain  a  kind  of  spurious  power  over 
men's  imaginations,  which  alone  accounts  for  the  mistaken  estimate 
of  the  man,  even  in  minds  not  devoid  of  the  moral  sense.  It  is  even 
yet  difficult  to  realise  that  such  a  man  was  really  chosen  by  the 
French  people,  and  that  such  a  reign  really  took  place.  But  for  Mr. 
Senior,  who  in  his  journals  and  conversations  may  be  said  to  have 
caught  the  manners  and  opinions  living  as  they  rose,  many  of  the 
milrtJer  characteristics  of  that  reign  would  have  been  effaced  from  view. 
Ho.  611  (ho.  exit.  N.  a.)  Tr  , 
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It  was  during  the  general  commotions  of  1848  that  a  Oerman 
gentleman  parodied  the  line  ^Vox  populi,  vox  Dei,'  as  '  Vox  populi, 
vox  Rindviek '  (bullock).  And  though  a  right  definition  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  axioms  we  can  uphold, 
yet  the  result  of  French  imiversal  aufifrage  deserves  the  contempt  cast 
on  the  proverb.  Mr.  Senior  instances  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon 
as  a  proof  of  the  folly  of  a  people — assuming  to  be  the  first  in  the 
world — which  had  turned  out  the  monarch  who  had  given  them 
prosperity,  such  as  they  had  never  before  enjoyed, '  and  thrown  its  fate 
into  the  hands  of  an  adventurer,  unacquainted  with  tlie  country,  and 
inexperienced  in  politics,  whose  only  achievements  had  been  the  two 
most  unprincipled  and  senseless  enterprises  of  modem  times : '  his 
chief  clfums  to  popular  favour,  as  the  nephew  of  the  uncle,  being 
further  precisely  those  least  calculated,  one  would  have  thought,  to 
gain  it. 

Still,  it  is  but  fair  to  remind  oiu-selves  that  the  people  who  turned 
out  the  one  were  not  the  same  who  elected  the  other.  Louis  Philippe 
waa  overthrown  by  the  populace  of  the  capital;  Ix>uis  Napoleon 
chosen  by  that  of  the  country.  Even  as  a  deputy,  he  played  no  part 
that  would  have  enlisted  the  mob  of  Paris  in  his  favour.  '  He  used,' 
as  Tocqueville  says,  '  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  silent  and  alone,  pitied 
by  some  members,  and  neglected  by  all.  Silence,  indeed,  was  neces- 
sary to  his  success.'  It  was  in  the  same  mood  that  he  received  the 
announcement  of  the  plebiscite  in  his  favour :  when  be  sat  dull, 
silent,  and  immovable,  till  his  cousin,  Madame  Baciocchi,  lost  patience 
and  exclaimed  (a  iact  told  ua  by  one  to  whom  she  told  it), '  Etes- 
V0U8  fait  de  pierre  ? '  But  from  that  moment  any  shrewd  observer 
could  have  foreseen  the  coarse  he  intended  to  pursue.  Before  his 
ministry  was  a  week  old,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  de  Malle- 
ville,  resigned  his  portfolio  in  consequence  of  the  President's  demand 
that  the  documents  respecting  those  same  '  senseless  enterprises '  of 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne  should  be  given  up  to  him.  In  a  few  weeks 
more  occiured  the  intervention  of  the  French  troops  at  fiome — a 
vulgar  calculation  for  enlisting  the  clerical  party  on  his  side,  but 
alaming  to  the  friends  of  peace  as  a  gross  breach  of  international 
law,  and  repugnant  to  the  true  Republicans  as  denying  to  the  Boman 
people  the  rights  asserted  and  personified  by  the  French  people — 
rights  which  the  President  bad  just  sworn  to  uphold.  How  little 
importance  he  attached  to  these  oaths  was  fiirtber  shown  by  his 
giving  direct  instructions  and  promises  to  General  Oudinot — a  step 
which  exceeded  his  powers  as  '  head  servant  to  the  Bepublic,'  and 
which  he  concealed  from  his  Cabinet.  The  scene  in  the  French 
Chambers  after  the  repulse  of  the  French  troops,  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Senior,  was  a  parody  on  representative  government,  which  reads  like 
an  act  in  '  Babagas.'  At  the  same  time  the  stilt  fermenting  elements 
of  disorder,  the  growing  suspicion  of  the  man  the  countiy  had 
saddled  on  itself,  constituted  an  interregnum  in  which  we  seem  to 
hear  the  air  thick  with  murmurs  as  in  Dante's  First  Circle.    Now 
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arose  those  cries — '  f  a  nt  peut  paa  du-rer — quehpie  chose  arrivera ' — 
which  kept  men  anxious  and  also  inactive.  These  were  the  fears 
that  restricted  enterprise  and  dismissed  workmen ;  thus  adding  to 
the  always  increasing  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Uneasy  lay  the 
head  that  then  accepted  ministerial  responsibilities.  It  was  M. 
Faucher's  duty,  like  a  doctor  summoned  to  a  patient,  to  attend  and 
prescribe  for  every  symptom  of  an  &meute,  at  whatever  hour  it  might 
occur.  'Madame  Faucher  told  me'  (May  I2,  1849)  Hhat,  the  night 
before,  her  husband  was  twice  called  up  after  midnight  by  messages 
from  the  Prefet  de  Police,  auQouncing  the  imminent  explosion  of  an 
insurrection ;  every  emeute,  by  the  way,  being  calculated  to  cost 
40,000^.,  raised  by  rating  one  another.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
something  deeply  pathetic  in  Madame  de  Tocqueville's  remark  to 
Mr.  Senior :  '  I  thought,  after  you  left  us  yesterday,  bow  much  your 
conversation  ehowed  tiiatyou  belonged  to  a  settled  government.  You 
are  to  be  absent  for  three  months,  and  you  have  no  doubt  that  when 
you  return,  Queen  Victoria  will  be  still  on  her  throne,  and  Lord  John 
Russell  her  Minister,  and  Mr.  Senior  still  Master  in  Chancery.  No 
Frenchman  can  look  forward  for  three  months,  nor  indeed  for  three 
weeks  I ' 

But  if  the  motives  which  led  the  French  people  to  elect  him  be 
incomprehensible  to  us,  those  which  moved  them  to  retain  him  are 
easier  read.  One  of  the  strange,  reactionary  characteristics  of  the 
times  was  the  dread  of  change.  It  required  one  to  be  a  Frenchman 
to  understand  the  contradiction  of  impatience  at  the  state  of  things, 
and  yet  the  fear  of  changing  for  the  worse.  Far  from  valuing  the 
privilege  of  electing  a  new  quasi-king  every  four  years,  the  masses 
detested  it.  The  general  expression  was, '  We  must  have  something 
permanent.'  This  was  the  feeling  in  August  1850,  at  which  time 
the  President  was  making  a  progress  through  the  chief  commercial 
cities  of  France.  It  was  very  doubtful  how  he  would  be  received  ; 
and,  in  the  words  of  M.  Rivet,'  '  much  depends  on  his  present  progress. 
Public  receptions  are  not  scenes  in  which  he  shows  to  advantage. 
He  can  ride  well  and  looks  imposing  when  on  horseback,  and  he  can 
deliver  a  speech  tolerably  which  he  has  learnt  by  heart ;  but  in  these 
two  things  are  summed  up  his  power  of  acting  the  king  before  a 
crowd.  He  does  not  captivate  by  manners,  for  he  is  cold  and 
reserved.  His  inferiority  to  the  Orleans  princes  must  strike  every- 
one. Still  he  is  there,  and  has  therefore  with  him  one  of  the  strongest 
of  the  present  feelings  of  France— the  fear  of  change.* 

It  was  not  from  the  ministers  of  his  later  time  that  one  could 
expect  to  obtain  an  intelligent  view  of  Louis  Napoleon's  chai'acter,  or 
possibly  even  a  grateful  one ;  but  the  honourable  men  who  gave  his 
reign  the  best  inauguration  by  first  taking  office  under  him,  and 
resigned  it  as  soon  as  Ms  want  of  principle   became  known,   are 
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witneeses  too  unimpeachable  to  be  doubted.  Tocqueville'a  recollec- 
tions during  hia  short  tenure  of  office  as  Foreign  Minister  greatly 
eurich  these  volumes.  The  Chamber  had  voted  the  President  an 
inc<Hne  of  three  million  of  francs,  or  120,000^.,  with  the  Eljs^  as  his 
residence.  In  little  over  the  two  years  he  applied  for  an  increase  of 
1,800,000  firancs,  or  yifiool.  '  Was  he  wise,'  I  asked,  'in  indulging 
in  an  expenditure  which  forces  Mm  to  apply  to  the  Chamber  for  a 
further  allowance  ? '  '  Very  nnwise,'  said  Tocqueville ;  '  be  ought  to 
have  lived  within  hia  income,  as  the  richest  private  man  in  I'mnce, 
without  assuming  princely  magnificence.  He  would  have  been  more 
respected,  and  really  more  powerful.  I  have  told  him  so  a  hundred 
times.  I  have  implored  him  to  lay  aside  his  extravagant  retinue,  and 
to  discontinue  his  ostentations /^fes.  But  his  instincts  are  towards 
expense,  and  fais  immediate  adherents,  who  were  as  bad  advisers  as 
it  is  possible,  stimulate  an  extravagance  by  which  they  profit.'  *  In 
what  way,'  I  said, '  does  he  get  rid  of  so  much  money  ? '  'A  great 
deal  of  it,'  said  Tocqueville, '  goes  in  gifts  to  old  officers ;  much  of 
course  in  dinners  and  balls,  but  more  still  in  what  is  called  amlage, 
waste  and  carelessness.' 

Then  again,  in  Tocqueville's  words, '  He  has  a  quality  fatal  to  per- 
manent influence  over  men — a  love  of  inferior  company,  I  mean  in- 
tellectually. He  is  shy— he  has  little  conversation,  no  readiness ;  he 
cannot  speak.  He  feel^  therefore,  ill  at  ease  with  men  of  talent — this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  hates  popular  bodies.  He  feara  and 
dislikes  orators.  He  surrounds  himself,  llierefore,  with  puppets,  who^ 
as  soon  as  he  tries  to  use  them,  will  break  in  his  hands.' 

It  is  in  such  moods  that  men  solace  themselves  by  indulging  in 
surmises  as  to  the  &ture.  In  this  form  of  calculation  Tocqueville 
evidently  took  the  lead. 

*  What 'I  asked  (January  185 1)  'will  be  the  prophecy  that  I 
shall  bear  when  I  am  in  Paris  next  May  F  During  the  three  last 
Mays  it  has  been  an  insurrection,  and  twice  it  has  come  true.'  '  The 
prophecy,'  he  answered, '  next  May,  will  be  a  coup  d^itai.  Some  of 
your  ftieuds  vrill  tell  you  that  in  a  week  the  Assembly  will  declare 
itself  in  danger,  appoint  a  guard  of  40,000  men  under  the  command 
of  one  of  its  members,  and  use  it  to  drag  the  President  to  Vincennes. 
Others  will  assure  you  that  the  news  you  may  expect  every  morning- 
is  that  during  the  night  the  Palais  Xational  had  been  occupied  by 
the  troops,  that  the  walls  are  covered  with  placards  declaring  the 
Assembly  dissolved,  and  that  all  the  leading  members  of  the  majority 
are  arrested  or  concealed.  And  I  will  not  venture  to  predict  that 
neither  of  these  events — or,  at  least,  that  an  event  similar  to  one  of 
them — wiU  not  occur.' 

We  have  heard  it  urged,  in  criticism  of  these  conversations,  that 
of  the  various  prophecies  as  to  the  iiiture,  not  only  of  France,  but  of 
other  nations,  which  they  record,  very  few  have  proved  true.  It  would 
have  been  stranger  stillif  they  had  so  proved,  for  the  weather  itself  for 
the  next  twenty  years  would  be  easier  of  forecast.     Observation  of 
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past  events  will  teach  the  politician  in  eome  measure  what  to  do  or 
vhat  to  avoid,  but  histoiy  ia  ever  weaving  fresh  materials  and  com- 
binations into  her  web ;  and  the  sudden  impulses  of  popular  passion, 
4be  inspirations  of  a  new  mind,  with  countless  other  subtle  agencies 
which  eetabliflh  and  overthrow,  do  and  tmdo,  may  be  said  to  defy  all 
bnmaa  foresight.  The  causes  and  course  of  the  French  Revolution 
are  the  great  tex4>-l>ook  for  all  rulers  and  peoples ;  and  yet  how  little 
have  they  taught  the  nation  most  interested  ip  such  lessons ;  how  little 
«lso  to  those  spectator  governments  most  needing  the  tremendous 
warning  1  The  virtues  of  communities  are  diCTerent  to  those  of  an 
individual.  They  are  booud  to  think  only  of  self,  he  of  others :  '  The 
pstriotism  of  nations,*  in  Madame  de  Stael's  words, '  ought  to  be 
-f^tisticaL'  They  are  not  responsible  like  one  man.  There  is  no 
direct  bar  to  which  to  bring  them.  The  conscience  of  a  hundred  men 
ia  not  so  potent  as  that  of  one.  They  have  no  future  state,  out  of 
human  sight,  but  clear  to  human  iaith  ;  nor  even  an  approximate 
term  of  present  life.  Public  opinion  ia  their  only  judge ;  but  even  that 
has  to  be  bom  of  themselves  and  to  live  within  themaelves,  not  be- 
yond and  above  them.  Had  Methuselah  had  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  years  of  European  experience  be  would  have  been  no  better 
prophet  of  the  fate  of  nations  than  we.  He  would  have  known  that 
corrupt  governments,  vicious  courts,  privileged  castes,  venal  judges, 
and  underpaid  ofGcials  will  keep  a  country  in  misery  and  bring  it 
some  day  to  grief,  but  all  positive  predictions  as  to  the  bow  and  the 
when  would  have  been  beyond  him. 

That  all  kinde  of  prophecies  at  such  a  time  shonld  have  been 
hazarded  by  those  who  conversed  with  Mr.  Senior  was  but  natural,  nor 
does  their  nonfulfilment  in  any  way  detract  from  the  interest  of  tbese 
conversations  ;  in  truth,  as  indexes  of  a  people's  or  an  individual's 
views,  false  prophecies  are  as  curious  as  true  ones. 

But  to  return  to  Tocqueville's  prediction.  The  cowp  cCilai,  with 
the  leading  members  arrested  or  concealed,  did  occur,  as  we  know,  on 
December  2, 185 1 — Tocqueville  himself  being  one  of  the  victims — and 
has  been  too  often  described  to  need  any  allusion  here. 

After  this  too  socceaafiil  conspiracy,  of  which  the  outrage  offered 
to  the  first  men  in  France  was  the  mildest  part,  the  last  policy  of 
respect  towards  '  notremattre '  vanished,  and  good  men  spoke  openly 
though  carefully.  To  an  Englishman  they  used  no  reserve,  though 
many  an  irritated  expostulation  on  the  view  the  English  press  took  of 
the  Elect  of  the  French  nation,  to  which  Mr.  Senior  had  no  difficulty 
in  replying.  It  was  now  that  the  expression  *  Cehbi-ci'  became  the 
femiliar  epithet  adopted  by '  Captive  Good,  attending  Captain  HI ; ' — 
while  the  recital  of  his  follies  and  meannesses,  as  well  as  of  darker 
doings,  to  a  sympathetic  listener,  afforded  temporary  relief  to  many 
a  sorrowing  heart.  Scarcely  a  month  after  the  coup  d'Stat  Lanjui- 
nais^  came  in  one  evening.     He  bad  been  dining  with  Kissileff,  the 


*  Son  of  the  well-knffim  member  oi  the  Conventioti.     He  soceptod  tbe  porttoUo 
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KusBian  minister.  '  LotUB  Kapoleon  builds  on  Buseian  support  in 
consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Mb  cousin  Prince  Leuehtenberg  to  the 
Emperor's  daughter.  He  calls  it  an  " alliance de  famille"  and  his 
organs  the  "  Constitutionnel "  and  the  "  Patrie  "  (two  titles  sorely  taken 
in  vain),  announced  a  fortnight  ago  that  the  Emperor  had  sent  him 
the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  which  is  given  only  to  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family,  and  an  autograph  letter  of  congratulation  on  the  coup 
{fitat.  Kissileff  says  that  all  this  is  false,  that  neither  order  nor 
letter  had  been  sent,  but  be  had  been  trying  in  vain  to  get  a  news- 
paper to  Insert  a  denial.' 

For  all  that  there  ensued  the  same  honour  among  despots  as 
is  attributed  to  thieves.  In  a  letter  to  Tocqueville  ^P.S.  verj/ 
private,'  Mr.  Senior  mentions  seeing  proofs  of  congratulations  be- 
tween Austria  and  KuEsia  on  the  great  service  Louis  Xapoleon  had 
done  by  '  putting  down  parliamentary  leanings.'  That  in  many 
respects  he  was  lees  dangerous  than  the  Orleans  family  who  had  such 
proscribed  leanings,  and  that  as  long  as  he  showed  no  a^reseive  pro- 
pensities their  policy  ought  to  be  to  encourage  him  *  and  to  isol«r 
England  as  a  foyer  of  constitutional,  that  is  of  anarchical,  principles.' 

Mr.  Senior  stayed  much  at  the  country  houses  of  the  French 
noblesse— at  the  Cbfiteau  de  Canisy,  belonging  to  Count  Kergorlay, 
near  St.  L6 ;  at  Chateau  Beaux  Fossfe,  belonging  to  Count  Corcelle ; 
at  H6ry,  Cher,  the  chateau  of  M.  Duvergier  de  Hauraime,'  cme  of  tbe 
victims  of  the  coup  d'6tat ;  in  all  of  which  he  met  distinguished 
members  of  the  Irreconcilables,  and  reaped  a  harvest  of  curious  la- 
formation.  At  H^ry  he  met  General  Changamier,  who  had  put 
down  the  insurgents  in  April,  1848,  and  on  two  occasions  commanded 
all  the  troops  in  Paris,  including  the  National  Guard ;  also  OdilloD 
Barrot,  who  was  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Justice 
under  the  President,  and  was  one  of  his  first  ministers  to  be  dismissed. 
Changamier  made  revelations  of  no  common  interest,  especially 
as  to  Louis  Napoleon's  plan  for  a  coup  d'6tat  as  early  as  January 
29,  1 849,  disconcerted  by  the  general's  prompt  measures,  who  ordered 
to  their  quartei^  the  troops  he  had  appointed  to  support  him.  '  I 
received  a  summons  to  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  at  ten.  Soon  afl«r 
we  bad  assembled  the  President  came  in  aud  took  his  seat.  After  a 
few  minutes'  silence,  be  addressed  us  in  his  slow,  soft  voice :  "  Gentle- 
men, you  see  that  tbe  Constitution  is  impracticable.  I  have  some- 
thing to  propose  as  a  substitute  for  it."  He  took  a  paper  from  bia 
pocket,  and  began  to  read  it.  He  was  interrupted  by  Passy,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  who  said ;  "  You  seem  to  he  preparing  a  coup 
d'itat.  Do  you  not  know  that  another  revolution  wUl  destroy  our 
finances,  and  undo  all  the  good  that  tbree  years  of  peace  have  done  ?  " 
"  Do  you  talk  to  me  of  your  miserable  finances,"  said  the  President — 
" quaiid  je  joue  ma  tite"    " Parhleu ! "  said  Rullifere,  the  Minister 


ot  Agiiooltnre  and  Conuneroe  under  the  President,  bnt  retired  into  prints  Hfe  after 
tbe  coup  d'Hat. 

'  He  died  at  the  ago  of  eighty-two  in  lAat  May. 
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of  War,  "  ce  Ti'eei  paa  seulemejU  voire  tite  que  voub  jouez,  maia 
toutes  lea  ndtres."  Bairot  said  a  few  words,  trh  dignement,  and  the 
FreeideDt  put  the  paper  unread  into  his  pocket  and  left  us.  We  did 
not  wish  for  an  impeachment,  which  might  have  hrougbt  on  another 
revolution ;  so  we  resolved  to  say  nothing  about  the  incident.' 

September  i85o. — I  asked  Changamier  his  opinion  as  to  the  codti^  of 
IiOiiis  Kapoleon, 

dtangamier. — It  is  ^reat  in  theory,  amaU  in  practice.  At  Strasboui^,  ■ 
when  the  raiment  on  which  he  depended  refused  its  aapport,  he  ran  and 
was  found  in  a  state  of  abject  terror,  hiding  under  a  carriage.  In  the 
Boulogne  attempt,  when  ha  had  got  half  way  acroea  the  Channel  he  bec&me 
alarmed,  and  wished  to  turn  back.  The  people  about  him  called  for  cham- 
pagne, and  kept  him  to  his  purpose  by  making  hirn  half  drunk.*  As  he 
approached,  and  no  friends  appeared,  his  alarm  returned.  The  firat  troops 
that  met  him  were  under  the  command  of  a  sensible  old  officer,  who,  when 
he  saw  the  strange  procession,  accompanied  by  the  tame  ea^le,  and  was  told 
that  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  ite  head,  inst^  of  joining  him,  summoned 
him  to  surrender.  Vandreuil  had  said  that  at  Strasboiu^  Louis  Kapoleon 
had  not  dared  even  to  fire  a  pistol  in  his  own  defence.  He  recollected  this 
mot,  kept  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  fired  at  the  officer ;  bnt  his  hand  shook  so 
that  though  the  man  wae  not  five  poc^  off  he  missed  him,  and  wounded  a 
poor  cook,  who  in  hie  white  apron  was  stftnding  at  a  door  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  Louis  Napoleon  tnmed,  ran  into  the  sea,  and  got  into  a  hoat. 
Ahoat&om  the  shore  pulledafter  him.  Hegavehimself  up,  begged  them  not 
to  hart  him,  and  said  that  he  had  200,000  francs  in  his  pocket  which  he 
would  give  them.  He  was  landed,  and  begged  M.  A  dam  the  maire  to  take  the 
200,000  francs.  Adam  said  he  would  take  care  of  them,  but,  with  busl- 
nees-like  habits,  chose  to  count  them  first.  It  was  lucky  for  him;  for  when 
they  were  counted  in  the  presence  of  the  crowd,  there  were  tbund  to  he  only 
120,000.  This  sum  when  he  was  on  his  trial  before  his  peers  he  claimed, 
and  the  cruel  government  of  Louis  Philippe  let  hi"'  have  them. 

Senior. — Did  he  show  courage  at  Magenta  1 

Changamier, — He  never  crossed  the  Ticlno.  He  was  smoking  in  a 
house  during  the  whole  time.  At  Solferino,  where  he  was  two  nulea  in  the 
rear,  he  did  not  move  or  give  an  order,  hut  he  smoked  fifty-three  cigars. 
We  know  this,  as  he  always  carried  with  him  little  boxes,  each  of  which 
contains  fifty  cigars.  One  was  quite  exhausted,  and  three  had  been  taken 
out  of  the  other.  Once  a  spent  ball  came  near  him,  hut  that  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  conld  be  considered  as  under  fire.  I  saw  a  letter  from 
one  oS  the  Cent-Snisses  to  his  mother,  '  You  need  be  under  no  anxiety  abont 
me.  I  am  witii  the  Emperor,  and  theo^ore  out  of  danger.'  In  &ct  none  of 
thorn  were  hit. 

With  such  an  entire  absence  of  all  claim  to  captivate  the  imagi- 
nation of  men,  the  analysis  of  the  sources  of  influence  possessed  by 
the  late  Emperor  becomes  a  curious  question.  When  we  remember 
how  little  was  thought  of  him  during  his  residence  in  England,  it  ia 
but  &ir  to  conclude  that  there  was  something  in  the  French  character 

*  This  account  of  the  demeaaooi  of  Loais  Napoleon  is  not  borne  out  by  Count 
Oral,  who  directed  the  Boulogne  expedition.  See  his  paper  in  Frattr'i  Mafatin» 
tar  Aogust  1879.— En. 
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-wliicli  lent  him  an  importance  not  felt  here.  One  of  the  best 
judges  of  men's  minds  and  abilities — the  late  Mrs.  N^ortOD  (Lady 
Stirling  Maxwell) — was  in  the  zenith  of  her  beauty  and  wit  when  two 
French  princes  appeared  in  London  society.  With  both  she  had 
those  coquettish  rations  which  never  blinded  her  as  to  the  mental 
calibre  of  her  adorers.    Frequent  biUeta  passed  between  her  and  them. 

*  Those  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans  I  jefJously  preserved,'  she  told  us, 
'  as  from  one  destined  to  play  a  great  part  at  the  head  of  the  Frencli 
nation  ;  those  from  Louia  Napoleon  I  threw  into  my  paper  basket,  as 
from  a  vain  fool.'  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Senior,  accurately  and  philosophically  defines  those  qualities  in 
Louis  Napoleon  which  acted  on  the  French  mind.     *  A  man,'  he  said, 

*  may  acquire  influence  either  by  poseosBing  in  a  higher  degree  the 
qnalitieB  which  belong  to  Ms  country  and  to  his  time,  or  by  poesessiog 
those  in  which  they  are  deficient.  Wellington  is  an  example  of  the 
first  sort.  His  excellences  were  those  of  Englishmen  carried  almost 
to  perfection.  Louis  Napoleon  belongs  to  the  second.  If  his  merits 
had  been  impetuous  courage,  rapidity  of  ideas,  frankness,  versatility 
of  resource,  he  would  have  been  surrounded  with  his  equals  or  his 
superiors.  He  predominated  over  those  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact because  he  difTered  from  them ;  because  he  was  calm,  slow, 
reserved,  silent,  and  pereevering ;  because  he  is  a  Dutchman,  not  a 
Frenchman.' 

No  man  ever  gained  more  by  silence,  in  the  sphere  he  had  attained, 
than  he.  Smoking  and  scheming,  both  silent  operations,  went  on 
together.  His  taciturnity  stimulated  conjecture  and  curiosity.  He 
did  not  use  speech,  according  to  Talleyrand's  mot,  to  conceal  bis 
thoughts,  but  rather  to  reverse  them.  One  of  the  anonymous  inter- 
locutors says  of  him :  '  His  words  are  like  witfihee'  prayers.  They  are 
always  to  be  read  backwards.'  Sometimeshebad  periods  of  the  absence 
of  all  forms  of  outward  expression.  M.  Eemusat  said  of  him  (April 
1 86i) :  '  He  is  allowing  the  country  to  drift  on  now.  He  is  in  one 
of  his  torpid  fits,' 

But  it  is  from  a  woman  we  obtain  the  closest  view  of  his  educa- 
tion and  character.  Madame  Comu,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  artist, 
had  been  associated  in  sisterly  relations  with  him  in  early  life ;  had 
visited  him  annually  in  Ham,  helped  him  to  escape,  and  remained 
devoted  to  him  till  the  coup  d^Hat,  when  she  broke  with  him.  At 
the  date  of  the  conversations  we  here  report  (April  1861)  she  had 
always  refused  to  see  him,  though  constantly  entreated  to  come ;  but 
they  corresponded,  and  she  helped  him  to  obtain  materials  for  his 
history  of  Julius  CtEsar. 

Madame  Comu  showed  me  a  vase  of  jade  taken  from  the  palace  of 
PeHn  which  he  sent  to  her  the  d&j  before  yesterday.  It  came  without  Uie 
cover.  This  morning,  Theliii,  the  Emperor's  servant,  who  managed  his 
escape  &om  Ham,  brought  her  the  cover.  '  The  Emperor,'  he  said,  'spent 
all  yesterday  in  looking  for  it' 

Madame    Comu. — Louis  Napoleon  is    a  strange  b«dnA      OnSj  who 
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did  not  know  him,  would  think  thtt  he  had  enough  to  do  irithout  vKsting 
a  At!j  in  looking  for  tlie  cover  fX.  a  vase.  But  it  ie  joat  like  him.  His 
mind  wants  keeping.  A  trifle  close  to  his  eyes  hides  from  him  Uie  largest 
object  at  a  distance.  .  .  .  We  lived  bwether  from  our  births  till  I  was 
aboat  fbortoen  and  he  abont  eighteen.  Daring  the  fiist  seven  years  of  this 
time  he  was  Burroanded  by  all  the  splendour  of  a  Court.  During  the  last 
eight  he  was  in  Q«rmanj,  looked  down  on  by  the  Germans,  who  would 
scarcely  admit  Uie  Buonapartes  to  be  gentry,  and  would  call  him  '  Monsieur 
Buonaparte.  .  .  .'  His  long  exclusion  from  tlie  sodet^ofthebigberclaeees 
of  his  countrymen,  and,  in  great  measnre,  from  the  higher  classes  of  the 
forogners  among  whom  he  resided,  did  him  harm  in  many  ways.  It  is 
vonderfol  that  it  did  not  spoil  bis  manners.  He  was  saved  perhaps  bjr 
having  so  admirable  a  model  before  him  as  his  mother.  But  it  made  him 
something  of  a  parwnu — what  you  would  call  a  tuft-hunter.  He  looked  up 
to  people  of  high  rank  with  a  mixture  of  admiration,  envy,  and  dislike.  .  .  . 
The  great  progress  in  political  knowledge  made  bj  the  higher  claseea  in 
Fnuoe  between  1S15  and  1848  was  lost  to  him.  When  we  met  in  i8z6, 
after  three  years'  separatum,  I  was  struck  with  his  backwardness  as  to 
poUtical  matters.  In  France  he  has  never  lived  except  as  a  child,  a 
prisoner,  and  a  sovereign.  It  will  seem  a  paradox  to  you,  that  it  is  to  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  the  higher  classes  in  France  that  I 
■tbribtite  muidi  (£  his  enocess.  His  opinions  and  feelings  are  tborn  of  the 
French  people  from  1799  to  1812,  as  they  were  fitshioned  by  Napoleon 
during  his  thirteen  years  of  despotism,  war,  and  victory.  Kow  these 
opinions  and  feelings,  all  modified  or  abandoned  by  our  higher  classes,  are 
Btill  those  of  the  multitude.  They  despise  parliamentary  government, 
despise  the  Pope,  despise  the  priests,  delight  in  profuse  expenditure,  delight 
in  war,  hold  the  Rhme  to  be  our  rightful  frontier — that  it  is  our  duty  to 
eeize  alt  that  is  within  it — and  have  no  notion  of  any  foreijin  policy  except 
one  of  aggression  and  domination.  The  people  and  he,  therefore,  perfectly 
agree.     It  is  not  that  he  has  learned  their  sentiments — how  could  he,  in 

Eriflon  or  in  exile  t  But  they  are  his  own.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  littJe 
e  beard,  and  tJie  less  he  attended  to,  from  the  persons  he  saw  between 
1S48  and  1852  about  Uberty,  self-government,  economy,  the  suprema^^ 
of  the  Assembly,  respect  for  foreign  nations  and  fidelity  to  treaties,  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  silliest  trash,  So  it  would  have  appeared  U>  all  the  lower 
f  Uases  in  France,  so  it  would  have  appeared  to  the  army,  drawn  from  those 
classee,  and  exaggerating  their  political  errors. 

The  information  Madame  Comu  posseBsed  as  to  Louis  Xapoleon's 
early  years  was  useful  to  people  in  place.  M.  Cintrat,  *  Directeur  (iee 
Arddves '  of  the  Foreign  Office,  says :  '  I  believe  his  character  to  be 
unchanged.  She  taught  me  bow  to  manage  it.'  Senior :  '  And  what  is 
your  estimate  of  it  ? '  Cintrat :  *  Eomantic,  impulsive,  bizarre,  idle, 
vain,  inconsistent,  good-natiu^,  Bel6sh,  fearing  and  hating  all 
superiors.  She  told  me  he  always  liked  the  worst  children.  The 
fvnd  of  his  character  is  selfishness.  The  form  which  his  selfishness 
takes  is  vanity,  and  his  vanity  is  vulgarly  commonplace.  It  is  love, 
not  of  esteem,  but  of  notoriety — not  of  the  approbation  of  the  wise  or 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  good,  but  of  the  astonishment  of  the  mob.  As 
a  child,  he  liked  bad  cbUdren ;  ae  a  man,  be  likes  bad  men.' 

The  sequel  to  the  episode  of  Madame  Comu  was  ioteiestiiia;. 
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After  refusing  to  see  the  Emperor  for  twelve  years,  he  at  leDgth 
pleaded  in  the  name  of  his  child,  then  just  eeven  years  of  age,  and 
she  gave  way,  and  accompanied  Madame  Walewaki  to  the  Tuilerie^. 
The  interview  was  most  affectionate.  The  Emperor  kissed  her,  and 
she  him,  and  they  all  wept.  '  Michante  femme ! '  he  exclaimed, 
'  Voila  douze  ane  que  tu  me  tiens  rigiuur.^  From  that  time  she  saw 
him  frequently.  *  I  find  him  in  the  evenings  alone  in  bis  cabinet,  at 
work  on  hie  "  Coisar ; "  but  he  is  glad  to  break  it  off,  and  to  talk  tome 
for  hours  on  old  times.  He  is  quite  unembarrassed,  for  his  con- 
science does  not  reproach  him  ;  indeed  no  Buonaparte  ever  has  to 
complain  of  his  conscience.  I  sometimes  forget  all  that  has  passf^ 
since  we  saw  one  another  for  the  last  time,  before  December  1851 ; 
when  he  was  still  an  innocent  man.  But  from  time  to  time  the  de- 
struction of  our  liberties,  the  massacres  of  1851,  the  deportations  of 
1852,  and  the  cruelties  which  revenged  the  attentat,  rise  to  my  mind, 
and  I  shrink  from  the  embrace  of  a  man  stained  with  the  blood  of  so 
many  of  my  friends,' 

We  must  bring  this  article  to  a  close.  The  causes  which  raised  a 
man,  unrecommended  by  a  single  quality,  except  that  of  the  doubtful 
prestige  of  a  portentous  name,  and  a  sympathy  with  the  worst  oharac- 
teristicB  of  the  people,  to  absolute  power  over  a  nation  most  bound  to 
guard  her  dearly-bought  liberties — a  man  whose  rule  was  established 
by  crime  and  his  prestige  by  ostentation  and  corruption — whose  ill- 
concerted  schemes  and  restless  acts  condemned  France,  as  was  wittily 
said,  to  OkferpHuit^  de  travaux  forcis,  and  finally  brought  on  ber 
the  greatest  humiliation  ever  endured  by  a  proud  nation — the  ei- 
planation  of  this  terri&c  blunder  is  to  be  found  perhaps  more  in  his 
race  than  in  himself.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  repeated  the  common  idea 
that  he  was  a  Dutchman ;  but  Madame  Bemusat's  revelations  have 
since  greatly  shaken  that  belief,  and  Madame  Cornu's  words,  r^arding 
the  alienee  of  all  conscience  in  the  Buonaparte  &mily,  stamp  hioi 
unmistakably  as  one  of  them.  He  had,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  most,  excellent  manners  ;  but  there  was  something  in  his  mind  Bnd 
temperament  which  did  not  belong  to  civilised  life.  Nor  is  it  too 
visionary  to  trace  to  ancestors,  bom  and  bred  under  the  principlesand 
practice  of  Corsican  vendetta,  that  absence  of  conscience,  of  respect 
for  human  life,  and  of  religion  which  characterised  both  the  first  and 
second  Emperor.  The  two  were  widely  different.  The  first  had 
achieved  his  own  elevation ;  the  second  had  his  thrust  upon  him- 
The  first  could  neither  have  been  a  Carbonaro  nor  a  Spiritualist ;  the 
second  was  both.  Louis  Xapoleon  was  not  the  square  man  in  the 
round  hole,  nor  viceverad,  but  the  small  man  in  the  large  hole.  He 
was  like  an  insignificant  insect  which,  seen  under  a  strong  magni^S 
power,  looks  brilliant  and  tremendous.  His  qualities  were  essentJally 
those  of  the  undisciplined  man — cimning,  vanity,  cruelty,  extravagance, 
and  selfishness.  Had  he  been  the  chief  of  a  savage  tribe  his  ambition 
would  have  been  shown  in  wearing  more  paint,  more  feathere,  s** 
more  beads.     But  he  was  like  his  uncle  in  Uie  peculiar  power  givea 
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bj  the  abeence  of  that  monitor  which  '  makes  cowards  of  us  all ; ' 
while,  if  Christi&Dit;  may  be  defined  as  coneistiDg  chiefly  in  two  pre- 
cepts—the one  forbidding  benefit  to  self,  the  other  injury  to  one's 
neighbour — these  two  specimens  of  the  Buonaparte  race  were  alike  in 
reversing  the  action  of  both. 

Still,  however  low  in  mental  endowment,  Louis  Xapoleon  had  a 
redeeming  quality  not  possessed  by  the  uncle.  Gratitude  is  a  natural 
as  distinguished  from  a  cultivated  virtue,  which  is  generally  akin  to 
all  the  nobler  parts  of  the  mind.  When  we  find  it  in  civilised  life 
we  may  infer  the  existence  of  almost  every  other  fine  feeling.  But 
it  is  also  in  civilised  life  that  gratitude  suffers  most  loss.  Its  very 
sublimity  and  largeness  includes  the  mind  of  the  nobler  savage,  and 
even  the  instinct  of  the  nobler  animals,  but  it  gives  way  piteoualy 
under  the  selfish  reasoning  of  artificial  codes.  If  Louis  Napoleon  was 
true  to  the  instincts  of  bis  Corsican  race  in  never  foi^ving  an  injury, 
he  also  partook  of  the  one  better  feature  of  the  natural  man  in  never 
fo^tting  a  personal  benefit.  His  single  redeeming  trait  was  that  of 
gratitude  to  former  friends.  To  France  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  return  evil — not  for  good — but  for  the  unreasoning  act 
which  placed  him  in  the  falsest  position  ever  occupied  by  a  maa  of 
his  antecedents  and  calibre. 

E.  E. 
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The  Capeecaillie. 

No  country  in  the  world  with  refereoce  to  its  populatitm  is  so 
indebted  to  sport  as  Scotland.  From  earl;  spring  to  late  autnmn 
a  constant  stieam  of  English  Bportemen  and  Euglisli  gold  sets  into  it ; 
while  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  tmtb  that  every  Scotchman  is  in 
some  form  or  other  a  sportsman.  The  Highlands  may  be  r^^rded 
as  a  vast  preserre :  mountain  and  moorland,  loch  and  stream,  each 
providing  its  peculiar  form  of  sport ;  while  every  river,  nay,  every 
bum  in  the  Lowlands  is  eagerly  whipped  day  after  day  in  summer  by 
multitudes  of  fishermen ;  and  every  farm  ministers  to  the  pleasure  of 
itfi  owder  by  affording  partridges,  pheasants,  and  rabbits.  In  the 
North,  when  sportsmen  are  wearied  of  loch  and  moor,  they  may  find 
other  worlds  to  conquer  at  sea,  and  every  inlet  affords  sea  trout  and 
lythe,  with  abundance  of  shooting  at  the  birds  of  the  shore  and  the 
bay.  If  the  Alps  are  the  playground  of  Europe,  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  from  about  1812,  Sootland  has  become  more  espe- 
cially the  recreation  ground  for  English  sportsmen.  Moors  and 
rivers  have  increased  fabulously  in  value.  It  pays  a  man  now  much 
better  to  let  his  land  and  water  to  English  capitalists  for  purposes  of 
sport,  than  to  farm  it  ImnBelf  or  let  it  for  agriculture.  I^ge  tracts 
of  the  Highlands  for  which  the  grandfathers  of  the  present  lairds 
were  glad  to  get  sixpence  an  acre,  and  where  every  wandering  fisher- 
man who  sent  in  his  card  might  ramble  at  his  will,  and  very  lihely 
be  suffered  to  shoot  as  well,  are  now  jealously  guarded  by  keepers, 
and  preserved  for  American  or  Manchester  capitalist,  bringing  in 
hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  guineas  to  their  fortunate  possessors. 
Norway  during  its  too  brief  summer  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  money 
spent  in  hiring  its  best  salmon  rivers;  and  the  influx  of  travellers 
along  its  few  beaten  tracks.  But  alm(»t  every  industry  in  Scotland 
is  succoured  and  irrigated,  so  to  speak,  by  the  flow  of  the  sonUiem 
Pactolus.  Hotel-keepers,  trafiBo  of  all  kinds,  gillies  and  gamekeepers, 
bakers  and  butchers,  fancy  warehouses,  booksellers,  and  photographers 
all  reap  an  abundant  harvest  from  sport.  It  is  as  impossible  to 
dissociate  the  welfare  of  Scotland  &om  shooting  and  fishing,  as  it  is 
to  sever  the  intellectual  activity  at  Oxford  from  the  many  accom- 
panying forms  of  collegiate  amusements  which  enrich  ihe  townsmen, 
and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  adequate  conception  of 
university  life.  It  would  not  do  to  tell  its  inhabitants  in  so  many 
words  that  Southrons  r^ard  Scotland  as  merely  a  theatre  for  shooting 
and  fishing,  and  rambhng  over ;  but  so  it  frequently  is.  The  last 
great  heresy  case,  the  opening  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  that 
burning  qtwstion  respecting  *  stimies '  at  golf,  are  of  transcendant 
interest  north  of  the  Tweed.     Not  even  the  ground-swell  fix>m  these 
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ev^its  and  commotions  affecU  the  greater  part  of  England.  Those 
Southrons  who  most  love  Scotland,  like  Tennyson's  gods,  '  lie  heside 
their  nectar,  careless  of,'  northern  mankind,  save  as  fish  and  deer 
and  gronse  preservers.  Is  a  '  Scotsman '  sent  to  them,  full  of  eccle- 
siastical thunder  and  dire  vaticinations  of  coming  tribulation — 

They  smile  in  secret,  find  a  muaic  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  np,  a  lamentation  and  an  andent  tale  of  wrong, 
like  a  tale  ai  little  meaning  thongh  the  words  are  strong. 

And  somehow  or  other  when  they  reach  their  moors  in  the  following 
summer,  they  discover  things  much  as  they  used  to  he,  and  the  very 
natives  have  forgotten  these  wranglings  in  the  prospect  of  Bport. 

One  important  exception  should  be  made  to  this  general  indiffer- 
ence of  English  travellers  to  Scotland  save  in  the  sporting  season. 
They  are  always,  even  when  at  home,  thankful  to  welcome  a  good 
book  upon  Scotch  sport.  How  much  enjoyment  of  Scotch  sport  have 
not  all  who  can  appreciate  woodcraft  received  irom  the  writings  of 
Wilson,  Colquhonn,  St.  John,  Scrope,  and  others  of  our  own  times, 
not  to  go  back  to  the  &mouB  Colonel  Thornton's  quarto  I  The  narra- 
tive of  the  death  of  the  *  Muckle  Hart  of  Benmore '  may  he  read  over 
and  over  again  with  ever  firesh  delight.  A  ramble  with  Mr.  Col- 
qobonn  on  the  mountams  round  Loch  Lomond  after  ptarmigan, 
or  a  day's  trolling  iox  fertxe  in  hia  company  on  Loch  Awe,  is  the  next 
best  refreshment  for  a  sportsman  wearied  with  political  or  literary 
cares  after  the  actual  breath  of  the  keen  north  wind  blowing  &om 
the  snows  of  Ben  Nevis.  The  hungry  stomach,  says  Homer,  is  an 
iU  companion ;  and  so  is  an  appetite  once  engendered  for  Scotch 
sport.  Very  few  possess  the  leisure  or  means  to  satisfy  it.  But  they 
are  always  ready  to  peruse  a  good  book  on  it,  and  on  the  habits  of 
the  different  birds  and  beasts  which  fishing  or  shooting  in  the  High- 
lands naturally  brings  before  them.  Mr,  J.  Harvie-Brown,  already 
well  known  for  his  researches  among  the  birds  of  Sutherland,  has  just 
published  a  very  interesting  volume  on  the  great  game  bird  of  the 
north,  the  Capercaillie.  It  will  help  us  to  pUce  before  our  readers 
some  curious  details  in  the  history  of  this  species  in  our  own  island. 
A  general  account  of  the  bird  may,  however,  be  previously  useful. 

Pine  forests  are  the  natural  habitat  of  the  capercaillie  [Tetrao 
Urogailua),  therefore  the  great  belts  of  Scotch  fir  and  spruce  in 
Scandinavia  and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  increasing  breadth  of 
pine  forest  in  Scotland,  form  the  hunting  grounds  for  the  capercaillie 
shooter.  The  bird  extends,  however,  for  into  Northern  Asia,  and  is 
sufficiently  cosmopolitan  to  thrive  wherever  it  can  find  plenty  of  its 
favourite  food — the  tops  of  pine  branches,  juniper  herries,cranberrie8, 
and  the  like.  Its  make  and  its  polygamous  habits  sufficiently  mark  it 
off  irom  the  red  grouse,  and  entitie  it  to  be  placed  in  a  family  of  its 
own,  together  with  one  more  member,  the  black-game  {Teirao 
Tetrix).  The  capercaillie  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  with  its  brown- 
black  plumage  and  vermilion  eyebrows,  like  its  smaller  relative  the 
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>)lacb-cock,  aud  a  profitable  bird  as  well ;  for  a  cock  capercaillie 
'weighs,  accordiog  to  locality,  food,  &c.,  from  nine  to  Reventeen  pounda. 
The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  holds  sis  to  twelve  egge.  For 
much  information  respecting  its  habits  sportsmen  are  indebted  to  our 
old  friend  Lloyd,  the  author  of '  Field  Sports  of  the  North  of  Europe,' 
So  fer  back  as  1830  he  deplores  its  extinction  in  many  localities  of 
Sweden  where  fifty  years  ago  it  was  to  be  found  in  abundance, 
together  with  black-game.'  This  has  chiefly  resulted  from  the 
wholesale  slaughter  inflicted  upon  capercaillie  in  spring,  when  its 
instinct  prompts  it  to  call  loudly  and  display  itself  to  the  hens  of  ita 
seraglio.  During  the  day  this  bird  is  much  upon  the  ground  in  the 
thick  covert  of  ita  fevourite  woods,  generally  roosting  in  the  upper 
branches,  but  occasionally  in  cold  weather  burying  itself  in  mow. 
When  startled  it  flies  heavily  and  with  much  noise,  but  speedily 
acquires  ^eat  swiftness  on  the  wing.  The  best  time  to  shoot  it  ia 
when  it  drops  towards  the  earth  on  being  first  disturbed,  but  quickly 
rises  again  in  its  Bight  to  dart  off  at  extreme  speed.  A  cross  betwees 
capercaillie  and  black-game  is  far  from  uncommon.  The  Swedes  call 
such  birds  '  fiacklehanen,'  and  they  participate  in  the  leading  cha- 
racteristics of  both  species.  The  cock  birds  among  the  capercaillie 
flock  together  during  winter,  a  favourite  situation  being  near  a  lake, 
and  do  not  separate  uoitil  the  approach  of  spring.  During  autumn 
whole  families  are  often  destroyed  by  the  Swedish  poachers,  who 
imitate  tbeir  call,  and  drawing  parents  and  little  ones  near  their 
place  of  concealment,  shoot  them.  Indeed  it  is  wonderful  that  any 
stock  remains  in  that  country  when  the  numerous  modes  of  capturing 
and  killing  them  are  taken  into  consideration.  Besides  shooting 
them  by  means  of  their  call  in  spring  and  autumn,  they  are  taken 
with  birdlime  and  with  nooses  made  of  brass  wire ;  they  are  netted 
by  strewing  cranberries,  of  which  they  are  exceedingly  fond,  round 
the  snares,  and  they  are  even  shot  by  torch-light.  Two  men 
advance  into  the  forest — one  with  a  flambeau,  the  other  with  a  gun. 
The  unfortunate  birds  sit  stupidly  on  their  branches  roosting,  and  if 
the  gunner  only  takes  care  to  begin  by  shooting  those  on  the  lower 
branches  first,  the  others  remain  motionless.  A  dead  bird,  however, 
tumbling  from  above,  would  at  once  terrify  the  rest.  The  mode  in 
which  the  capercaillie  is  killed  when  drumming  or  *  at  play '  in  spring, 
is  so  curious  that  Mr.  Lloyd  must  describe  it : — 

When  the  ground  is  stUl  deeply  covered  with  enow,  the  cock  stations 
himself  on  a  pine  and  commenceB  bis  love-song.  Dunns  his  play  the  neck 
of  the  capercaillie  ia  stretched  out ;  hia  tail  is  raised  and  spread  like  a  fan ; 
his  feathers  are  ruffled  up ;  and,  in  short,  he  much  resembles  in  appearance 
an  angry  turkey-cock.  He  begins  his  play  with  a  call  something  resembling 
'  Peller,  peller,  poller  1 '  Theee  sounds  he  repeats,  at  first  at  some  httle 
interv^ ;  but,  as,  he  proceeds,  they  iacreaae  in  rapidity,  until  at  lost,  and 
after  perhaps  tiie  lapse  of  a  minute  or  so,  he  makes  a  sort  of  gulp  in  his 
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throat,  and  finishes  with  suckiug  in,  as  it  were,  bis  breath.  During  the 
continuance  of  this  latter  proce^,  which  only  lasts  a  few  Beconds,  the  head 
of  the  capercaillie  is  thrown  up,  his  eyes  are  partially  closed,  and  his  whole 
appearance  would  denote  that  he  is  worked  up  into  an  agony  of  passion.* 

While  thus  occupied,  it  ie  easy  to  approach  and  shoot  him.  This 
'  play '  is  not  loud,  and  if  there  is  any  wind  is  not  audible  at  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  paces.  The  hens  assemble,  however,  from 
all  parts  of  the  forest  at  the  cry,  and  uttering  singular  croaks,  like 
ravens,  resembling  the  word  '  gock,  gock,  gock,'  join  their  lord  and 
master  under  his  favourite  tree.  Combats,  aa  might  be  expected, 
frequently  arise  at  this  time  among  the  old  birds.  During  the  winter 
the  northern  hunters  are  wont  to  shoot  capercaillie  with  a  pea-rifle, 
and  di^lay  much  accuracy  of  aim  in  so  doing. 

The  capercaillie,  though  so  large  a  bird,  is  by  no  means  aa  easy 
shot  when  well  on  tie  wing,  and  it  has  the  ugly  habit,  as  the  beaters 
bear  down  upon  it  in  a  Scotch  wood,  of  always  flying  out  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  tree  to  its  enemies.  Living  in  the  tree  tops  too, 
it  obtains  a  good  view  of  approaching  sportsmen,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  shot  save  at  a  great  distance.  Then  the  poor  bird  often 
flies  off  but  to  die,  as  it  will  carry  away  much  lead.  A  common 
method,  however,  of  circumventing  its  watchfulness  is  to  send  on 
two  or  three  sportsmen  with  orders  to  conceal  themselves  somewhere 
in  front  of  the  pine  wood  where  the  beat  will  end.  A  right  and  left 
may  sometimes  be  secured  in  this  manner,  and  the  feat  is  a  very 
enviable  one  considering  the  limited  distribution  and  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  birds  now  existing  in  Scotland.  In  some  favoured 
localities  of  that  country  however  they  abound.  Thus,  after  the 
recent  introduction  of  the  species,  in  1 860  and  onwards,  a  hundred 
capercaillie  were  occasionally  seen  during  a  day's  beating  in  the 
woods  of  Dupplin  Castle.  The  mention  of  reintroduction  at  once 
Bends  «8  to  the  point  at  which  we  digressed — the  above-mentioned 
work  of  Mr.  Harvie-Brown.' 

He  begins  by  considering  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  capercaillie,' 
and  defers  to  Mr.  Maclaughlan's  opinion  on  account  of  his  Gaelic 
scholarship.  Professor  Newton  gives  in  the  adhesion  of  his  great 
ornithological  name  to  the  same  theory,  that  the  word  signifies  '  old 
man '  (i.e.  *  old  bird ')  '  of  the  woods.'  On  the  other  hand,  a  great 
body  of  evidence,  both  ancient  and  modem,  points  to  a  derivation 
from  '  captUl '  (the  Welch  cefyU,  and  Latin  cahallua),  '  the  horse 
of  the  wood.'  We  wholly  agree  with  this  view,  setting  the  general 
opinion  from  Boetius,  1526,  to  the  present  day,  as  being  more  likely 
to  be  correct  than  the  theory  of  any  modem  scholar,  however 
well- versed  in  speech-craft.  Boetius  speaks  of  the  '  Sylvester  equus  ; ' 
and  Bishop  Lesly,  fifty  years  later,  names  *avis  qusedam  tarissima 
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Capercalze,  id  est  sylyeeter  equaa.''  The  'wood- horse'  towards  the  end 
of  last  century  became  extinct  in  Scotland,  partly  from  peraecutioo, 
partly  from  the  destruction  of  the  forests  and  neglect  of  planting 
fresh  trees,  and  partly  from  the  circumstances  attending  its  nesting. 
*He  resembles,*  writes  a  Scotch  minister,  in  177  j  of  the  capercaillie, 
'  and  is  of  the  size  of  a  turkey  cock,  of  a  dark  grey,  and  red  about 
the  eye ;  he  lodges  in  bushy  fir-trees,  and  is  very  shy ;  but  Uie  hen, 
which  is  much  less  in  size,  lays  her  eggs  in  the  heather,  where 
they  are  destroyed  by  foxes  and  wild  cats,  and  thereby  the  caperkylie 
is  become  rare.'  *  1760  may  be  regarded  as  the  year  in  which  the 
species  was  wholly  extinguished  in  Scotland,  though  occasional  notices 
of  stray  bijds  being  shot  occur  afterwards.  Curiously  enough  the 
bird  died  out  in  Ireland  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  gives  a  good  general  account  of  the  reasons  which 
promoted  the  return  of  the  capercaillie  to  Scotland,^  After  dwelling 
on  the  cutting  down  of  the  primitive  forest  of  Caledonia,  and  the 
increase  of  population  which  had  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  '  horse 
of  the  woods,'  he  proceeds : — 

Gradually,  however,  the  lords  of  the  heather  began  to  reclaim  andtmpvve 
their  immense  wild  tracts,  and  tree-planting  had  its  full  share  of  their 
time,  labour,  and  expense.  Whole  hillsides  of  larch  and  other  copsewood 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms ;  and,  by  the  time  the  '  wood  grouse '  'were 
brought  back  from  Norway,  many  of  these  plantations  had  grown  into 
formidable  forests,  fit  homes  for  ttiese  noble  birds,  and  exactly  suited  to 
their  nature  in  every  respect  Being  gregarious  at  hatching  time,  their 
nests  were  eauly  protected  on  their  first  introduction. 

Mr,  Harvie-Brown  fills  in  the  picture  with  extreme  care ;  indeed 
nothing  is  so  noticeable  in  hia  book  as  the  minute  conscientiousness 
with  which  he  has  investigated  every  detail  of  the  subject.  It  bas 
evidentiy  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him.  By  dint  of  siding  out  a 
paper  of  questions  after  the  fashion  of  a  circidar,  he  has  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  large  body  of  information  connected  with  the  distribution 
and  dispersion  of  the  capercaillie,  interesting  to  all  lovers  of  our 
wild  birfs. 

From  1760  to  1837  there  were  no  capercaillie  in  Scotland, 
although  several  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  them,  which 
only  resulted  in  gaining  experience  towards  the  rearing  of  the  stock 
which  was  eventually  to  spread  once  more  over  the  country.  Thus 
in  1827,  and  again  in  1829,  capercaillie  were  imported  from  Sweden 

'  An  earlier  writer  tban  either  Boetius  o 
fifteenth  ceutorr,  uses  the  woid  capercaillie  : 
to  connect  it  with  the  I^tia  '  capei ' — 

■  Qnotb  be,  my  bid,  my  oaplrcalyeane, 
Hy  bonnj  bab  with  the  ruch  brilyeane.' 

DuNBAB,  A  Bra*k  of  Wincing. 
See  The  Seettuh  NatttraUtt,  vol.  v.  p.  390^  1879-80. 

•  See  Harvie- Brown,  p.  21. 

•  Onthf  f'erm  Natura  of  the  BTlHtk  J»Im,  p.  41.     Bla<±woocL 
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to  Mar  Lodge,  near  Braemar,  but  the  praiseworthy  enterprise  ulti- 
mately proved  a  complete  failure.  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  considers  that 
this  resulted  ^om  importing  too  few  hens,  as  the  capercaillie  is  a 
polygamons  bird,  from  confinement,  and  from  improper  feeding.  For 
some  time  no  further  venture  was  made,  although  Mr.  Lloyd  volun- 
teered his  services  in  Sweden  to  aid  any  Scottish  proprietor.  At 
length  in  1837,  thanks  to  the  late  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  who  was 
desirous  of  makiog  some  return  to  Lord  Bieadalbane  for  many  kind- 
nesses, twenty-nine  capercaillies  (thirteen  cocks  and  sixteen  hens) 
were  landed  at  Hull  and  sent  forward  to  Taymouth  Castle.  A  game- 
keeper of  Sir  T,  F.  Buxton's  accompanied  them,  having  specially 
journeyed  to  Sweden  to  collect  them,  and  leam  details  of  their  manage- 
ment. Next  year  twenty  more  birds  were  despatched  to  Taymouth 
Castle.  Several  of  these  were  carried  out  at  night  in  large  baskets 
and  placed  amongst  the  woods  chiefly  round  the  castle.  The  lids 
were  then  lifted  and  the  birds  permitted  to  find  their  way  out. 
Others  bred  in  confinement,  the  young  poults  being  brought  up  by 
hand ;  but  this  did  not  prove  so  successful.  About  the  year  1862  or 
1863,  however,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  estimated  their  numbers 
on  h^  estate  at  more  than  1,000  birds,  whUe  his  head  gamekeeper 
iras  disposed  to  r^^ard  them  as  reaching  over  2,000.  In  1843  a 
sqocessful  introduction  was  effected  in  the  Isle  of  Arran,  partly  by 
means  of  birds  from  Taymouth,  partly  by  birds  imported  direct  from 
Sweden,  but  they  did  not  spread  much  trom  this  centre.  In  spring 
and  autumn  the  capercaillie  may  now  be  seen  disporting  themselves 
and  feeding  in  numbers  on  the  quieter  portions  of  the  Taymouth 
estate,  and  they  have  for  years  been  spreading  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tay.  In  short,  a  great  experiment  has  not  only  been  tried  vdth 
them,  but  has  proved  eminently  successful. 

By  means  of  a  coloured  map  of  Central  Scotland  the  present 
diffiision  of  caperoaillie  can  be  ascertained  at  a  glance  in  Mr.  Harvie- 
Brown's  book.  From  Taymouth  Castle  as  a  centre,  the  birds  have 
spread  down  Loch  Tay,  up  Glen  Lyon,  and  by  Glen  Docbart  to  Tyn- 
drum.  Past  Stirling  southwards  they  extend  to  Culross  and  Falkirk. 
From  the  Bridge  of  Allan  the  capercaillie  reaches  in  a  broad  band 
of  occupation  to  the  woods  around  Brechin.  Glen  Clova  and  Milngavie 
ten  miles  from  Glasgow,  may  thus  be  regarded  as  the  furthest  points 
ntath  and  south  at  present  attained  by  the  restored  species.  King- 
las  Water,  west  of  Glencroe,  is  their  furthest  point  westward.  Woods 
of  spruce,  Scotch  fir,  or  larch,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  invite  them,  having  a  southern  exposure  and  some  of  the 
trees  being  older  than  the  rest ;  but  larger  woods  suit  them  better. 
Food,  shelter,  and  quiet  are  essential  to  success  in  retaining  them. 
The  greatest  number  that  Mr.  Harvie-Brown  has  known  to  be  shot  in 
a  day  was  thirty-six  at  LadyWell,  near  Dunkeld,  in  1 865,  but  in  favour- 
able localities  several  can  easily  be  obtained  in  a  day's  shooting.  It 
thus  appears  that  T^rao  Urogallus,  the  glory  of  Scotch  game  birds, 
has  perfectly  established  himself  afresh  in  his  old  haunts,  and  ere 
Vo.  631  (xo.  czu.  M.S.)  >!-,;lc 
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long  the  '  horse  of  the  woods '  will  doubtless  take  posseesion  of  more 
norUiera  localities,  where  man  is  not  too  hard  upon  it  at  first,  and 
where  suitable  cooditions  exist  for  its  increase. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  capercaillie  date  from  prehistoric 
times,  its  bones  having  been  found  along  with  those  of  that  totally 
extinct  bird,  the  great  auk  {Alca  impennis),  in  Danish  kitch^i- 
middens ;  the  last  chapter  in  its  curious  history  is  told  abore.  This 
recital  should  form  a  great  encouragement  to  those  who,  by  acclima- 
tisation of  foreign  birds,  or  reintroduction  of  those  all  but  extinct 
like  the  cnme  and  spoonbill,  or  even  wholly  extinct  like  the  buBtard, 
are  labouring  to  improve  the  national  fauna.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  recent  spread  of  the  capercaillie  through  Central  Scotland  is 
due  to  exceptionally  favoured  conditions  such  as  could  not,  for  instance, 
be  obtained  in  Mr,  Upcher's  late  attempt  to  introduce  the  great 
bustard  afresh  into  Norfolk ;  but  it  should  in  any  case  minister  hope, 
and  is  a  distinct  gain  ia  point  of  experience.  The  capercaillie  itself 
is  a  most  valuable  addition,  not  only  to  the  birds  of  Scotland  which 
provide  sport  for  world-wearied  Southrons,  but  also  to  the  food  supplies 
of  the  country.  Those  specimens  which  may  have  been  seen  hanging 
in  the  shops  of  the  London  poulterers  come  to  us  from  Scandinavia ; 
but  the  fact  of  a  bird  as  large  as  a  turkey  being  computed  at  present 
to  exist  in  Scotland  by  the  tboueand,  represents  so  much  more  con- 
sumption of  meat,  therefore  so  much  national  wealth.  Owners  of 
Scotch  estates  do  not  however  in  all  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  welcome 
the  capercaillie  with  equal  delight  to  their  woods  and  glens.  Two 
black  accusations  are  made  against  the  bird :  one  rendering  it  an 
object  of  hatred  to  the  planter,  in  that  it  devours  the  leading  shoots 
of  pines  ;  and  the  other  equally  exasperating  the  farmer,  especially 
in  these  cheerless  times.  This  charges  it  with  destroying  much  grain. 
In  common  with  their  close  relatives  the  black -game,  they  certainly  do 
prove  destructive  visitors  whenever  they  take  a  fancy  to  the  crops, 
if  the  latter  are  not  watched.  But  in  the  former  case,  the  ravages 
of  squirrels  and  tree-devouring  grubs,  which  seem  of  late  to  have 
increased  enormously,  axe  frequently  confounded  with  the  bird's  depre- 
dations. If  a  bird  has  once  obtained  an  ill  name,  its  destruction  but 
too  often  speedily  follows.  Here  however  we  must  stop,  referring  the 
reader  desirous  of  knowing  closer  particulars  of  the  above  recall  of  the 
capercaillie  to  the  northern  woodlands,  with  much  confidence  to  Mr. 
Harvie-Brown's  painstaking  book.  He  has  deserved  well  of  all 
naturalists,  sportsmen,  and  proprietors,  for  ^us  placing  on  record 
the  details  of  the  Taymouth  experiment  which  has  proved  so  unex- 
pectedly successful,  and  has  rescued  an  interesting  member  of  the 
Hiitish  avifauna  from  oblivion. 

M.  G.  Watkibs. 
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Bt  Mbs.  Herbert  Jones. 

(Concluded.) 

BENEATH  the  massive  tower  of.  Gaistor,  and  stretching  away  lo 
St,  Nicholas  Gatway,  off  G-orleeton,  lie  Yamiouth  Roads,  gay 
with  veesels  riding  at  anchor,  and  made  classical  by  Defoe  as  the 
scene  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  first  shipwreck.  The  town  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth touches  the  sea  on  the  east,  the  river  Yare  on  the  west.  A 
long  quay,  running  from  north  to  south,  borders  the  river,  where  the 
numerous  masts  of  the  vesseU  closely  packed  together,  the  lively 
trade,  the  rows  of  trees  side  by  side  with  the  rigging,  auggest  a  recol- 
lection of  Antwerp,  impressed  still  further  by  the  grand  old  church 
and  square  in  the  background.  The  sea  beyond,  the  fiat  Denes,  the 
height  and  vastness  of  Yarmouth  and  Gorleston  churches  the 
gigantesque  massiveDese  of  Burgh,  the  unbroken  horizon,  give  a 
sense  of  size  and  space  to  this  locality,  in  spito  of  the  crowded 
houses  which  flank  the  narrow  alleys  peculiar  to  the  town. 

These  '  Rows,'  as  they  are  called,  run  from  east  to  west,  to  the 
nomber  of  one  hundred  and  forty-Sve,  bisecting  the  principal  streets, 
which  are  parallel  with  the  river.  They  are  in  slightly  curving  lines, 
mostly  not  more  than  six  feet  wide,  some  much  le^  narrowing  to 
three  feet,  and  they  are,  unlike  the  covered  rows  of  Chester,  open  to 
the  sky.  They  give  passage  to  the  unique  Yarmouth  carts,  with  their 
cargoes  of  fish  from  the  beach ;  they  echoed,  until  fifty  years  ago,  to 
the  nightly  tread  of  the  watohman,  and  to  the  measured  cry  which 
dispelled  the  shipowner'a  dream — '  North  north  east  is  the  wind ; 
north  north  east,  two  o'clock,  and  a  cloudy  morning ; '  their  doors, 
which,  by  a  regulation,  open  inwards,  admit  to  houses  of  various 
grades,  from  the  pictiu'esqiie  interior  of  the  fisherman's  cottage  to  the 
well-to-do  &mily  mansion,  some,  originally  substantial  and  handsome, 
now  divided  into  smaller  dwellings,  and  others  which  still  preserve  a 
rich  legacy  of  ornament  from  the  artist-a  who  embellished  the  firesides 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is  one  house  fronting  the  Quay,  at 
the  end  of  Row  83,  which,  although  deprived  of  all  trace  of  external 
individuality  by  its  monotonous  modem  casing  of  white  brick,  con- 
tains within  rooms  offering  good  examples  of  interior  decoration,  and 
interesting  as  connected  with  the  counsels  of  those  inhabitants  of 
Yannouth  who,  when  the  great  national  struggle  broke  out  in  1642, 
headed  the  local  opposition  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  Yarmouth, 
which  espoused  with  fidelity  the  cause  of  the  Parliamentary  army, 
had  returned  as  one  of  its  members,  from  1626,  Miles  Corbet,  a  sod 
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of  Sir  Thomas  Corbet,  of  Sprowston,  who  had  beea  made  Re- 
corder in  the  first  year  of  Ohu'les,  and  who  represented,  during  th& 
Long  Parliament,  the  prevailing  tone  of  the  borough.  In  Yarmouth, 
early  in  the  century,  nonconformist  principles  had  had  a  limited,  but 
Btrong  and  tenacious  Ufe.  The  example  of  John  Robinson,  a  distin- 
guished Puritan,  who  was  inoumbent  of  a  neighbouring  village  '  and 
who  was  afterwards  the  leader  of  that  band  of  brave  spirits  who,  under 
the  name  of  the  *  Pilgrim  Fathers,'  laid  the  foundation  of  truth  and 
peace  in  New  England — had  a  marked  effect  id  strengthening  into 
individual  conviction  the  opinions  and  preferences  stirring  in  the 
locality.  William  Bridge,  a  noted  and  eloquent  man,  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  who  had  resigned  his  benefice  at  Norwich,  came  to 
Yarmouth,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  those  who,  still  holding  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  desired  to  be  independent  of  her 
jurisdiction.  Many  of  these  under  bis  guidance,  when  their  ministers 
were  suspended  and  silenced,  and  their  members  imprisoned  and 
harassed,  took  refuge  in  Rotterdam,  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  worship 
they  preferred,  tmtil,  at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  they 
returned,  and  gathered  themselves  into  a  church  at  Yarmouth,  where, 
under  the  influences  which  had  gained  ground  in  the  borough,  they 
succeeded,  in  1646,  in  obtaining  for  their  worship  a  portion  of  the 
parish  church.  Miles  Corbet  was  one  of  their  body ;  he  lived  in  a 
house  in  the  Market-place,  not  far  from  the  church.  His  house,  now 
the  '  Weaver's  Arms,'  stands  hack  from  the  Market-place,  with  a  court 
in  front.  The  old  walls  are  seen  behind  the  motley  crowd  of  booths 
and  stalls,  whose  attendant  business  fills  the  square  with  life,  and  the 
panelled  parlour  remains  from  which  he  went  out  on  Sabbaths  to 
worship  with  the  Independents  in  their  division  of  the  sacred  build- 
ing. Three  thick  walls,  only  taken  down  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  partitioned  ofT  the  chancel,  with  its  spacious  aisles,  from  the 
'  children  of  darkness '  chanting  their  anthems  ou  the  other  side. 
Through  what  was  once  a  tomb  a  doorway  was  pierced  in  the  northern 
outer  wall,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Puritan  congregation,  who, 
under  the  vast  arches  and  floriated  windows,  saog  their  sad  psalms  and 
listened  to  the  admonitory  discourses  of  their  pastors.  Miles  Corbet 
had  caught  the  stem  spirit  of  Cromwell ;  he  had  embraced  his  opi- 
nions, bowed  to  bis  genius,  and  consistently  supported  his  measures. 
The  character  of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  at  once  daring  and  deliberate, 
fanatic  and  calm — their  souls  fire,  their  aspect  granite — deepened  his 
confidence  in  the  cause,  and  be,  with  other  influential  persons  in  Yar- 
mouth, had  dealings  with  the  heads  of  the  army,  and  assisted  their 
schemes. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1648  secret  consultations  were  being  held 
at  different  centres  in  the  country  on  the  momentous  subject  of  the 
fate  of  the  king.  One  of  the^e  meetings  took  place  at  Yarmouth, 
where,  according  to  a  tradition  there,  the  thread  of  which  is  so  un- 

'  Burlingham  tit.  AndrewB.     See  Blomefield. 
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broken  as  to  give  probability  to  its  geauiDeness,  Miles  Corbet,  and 
other  kindred  spirits,  the  warm  adherents  of  Cromwell,  with  the 
generals  of  tiie  army,  hatched  into  a  definite  resolution  the  widely 
floating  and  half-formed  desire  that  the  King  should  be  tried  for  high 
treason.  No  actual  liat  of  the  officers  present  on  this  occasion  has 
been  handed  down ;  there  is  do  evidence  that  Cromwell  himself,  or 
«TeD  Bradshawe,  ever  visited  Yarmouth.  The  former  bad  previously 
been  in  Norfolk,  where  indeed,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  his  own  letters, 
be  pqssessed  land,  and  had  also  been  at  Lowestoft,  where  the  Yar- 
mouth volunteers  had  met  him ;  but  in  the  winter  of  the  tragedy 
Yarmouth  was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Cromwell's  troops,  under 
Colonel  Barkst^id,  who  was  certainly  at  Yarmouth  at  the  time  of  the 
meeting  in  December,  and  whose  signature  appears  in  the  death  war- 
tant.  Fair&x,  Fleetwood,  and  Scrope  were  also  on  the  spot  in  the 
late  autumn.  General  Ireton,  the  son-in-law  of  Cromwell,  was 
frequently  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  was  much  connected  with  Yar- 
mouth; he  was  entertained  with  his  retinue,  in  1648,  by  the  Corpo- 
ration ;  he  was  at  Somerleyton,  the  guest  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  in 
August ;  the  principal  citizens  of  Yarmouth  were  bi^  personal  &iends ; 
their  fomilies  became  allied  to  his  in  marriage ;  it  was  he  who  organ- 
ised, after  some  remonstrance,  and  by  the  influence  of  his  presence, 
the  garrisoning  of  the  town  ;  it  is  he  to  whom  Bishop  Burnet  attn- 
butes  the  maturing  of  the  scheme  for  the  King's  condemnation,  of  the 
first  steps  towards  which  Cromwell  declared  himself  ignorant,  denying 
that  be  was  a  mover  in  the  matter.  The  origin  of  the  scheme  has 
been  veiled  in  obscurity,  and,  if  Ireton  suggested  it,  it  was  also  his 
pen,  which  was  that  of  a  ready  writer,  that  drew  up  the  ordinance  on 
the  lat  of  January  for  the  sitting  of  a  court  to  try  the  King  for  high 
treason,  after  the  first  motion  to  that  end  had  been  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  previous  December  23. 

Ireton's  relationship  to  Cromwell,  his  natural  determination  of 
ebatacter,  his  university  and  legal  education,  his  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  general  in  the  army,  all  assisted  to  furnish  him 
with  the  qualifications  which  made  him  so  untiring  and  effective  a 
partisan  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  Charles'^B  life.  One  of  his  inti- 
mate firiends  in  Yarmouth  was  John  Carter,  bailiff  of  the  town,  who 
had  subscribed  largely  to  the  funds  for  raising  troops,  who  had  signed 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  whose  family  became  related 
to  that  of  the  Parliamentary  general  by  the  marriage  of  Ms  son 
Nathaniel  with  Ireton's  daughter  Bridget.' 

'  He  died  in  1667.     On  his  tomb  is  this  inscription  ; — 
Here  lyeth  the  bod;  of 
JOHN  CARTER, 
Wbo  «u  twice  Ruliff  of  this  town, 

MXatia  73  bos:  Dni.  1667, 
Hifl  conrt,  his  fight,  his  rsce> 

Thus  finished,  tonght,  and  ran, 
Death  brings  him  to  the  place 
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The  house  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  have  been  doomed,  and 
which  has  beec  already  alluded  to  as  facing  the  quay,*  belonged  to 
Mr.  Carter.  It  contains  the  room,  still  unaltered,  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  conference — a  lai^  wainscoted  upper  chamber,  thirty 
feet  long,  with  three  windowa  looking  on  to  the  quay,  the  walls, 
chimney-piece,  and  ceiling  enriched  with  carving.  According  to  the 
story,  strict  privacy  was  maint^ned  during  the  delibenitionB  of  the 
regicides ;  no  spectator  was  admitted ;  one  attendant  only  was  per- 
mitted in  the  vicinity  of  the  room.  Dinner,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  be  served  in  the  dining-room  beneath,  at  four  o'clock,  was  put  off 
from  hour  to  hour  until  eleven,  when  the  secret  deadly  move  having 
been  made  in  the  fight  of  faith,  the  assembly  issued  forth,  clad  in 
what  they  considered  to  be  divine  armour,  to  expedite  their  vic- 
tory. '  After  a  very  short  repast,  they  immediately  all  set  off  by 
post,  many  for  London,  and  some  ftir  the  quarters  of  the  army.* 
Such  ia  the  account  given  in  a  letter  written  in  1773,  by  Mr. 
Howling  Luson,  a  well-known  resident  in  Yarmouth,  whose  father, 
Mr.  William  Luson,  was  nearly  connected  with  the  Cromwell  family.* 
The  letter  was  dated  '  Lowestoft,  May  1 1 ,'  and  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Brooke,  at  Norwich.*  Mr.  Hewling  Luson  was  bom  in  1712,  and 
Mathaniet  Carter,  the  son-in-law  of  Ireton,  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
[723.  Mr.  Luson  was  therefore  a  b(^  of  ten  or  eleven  years  when, 
as  he  narrates,  he  was  shown  the  chamber  in  the  lifetime  of  Nath- 
aniel Carter,  whose  &ther  was  inhabiting  the  house  in  1648-9.  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Carter  was  in  the  habit  of  diowing  the  room,  and  relating 
the  circumstances  of  the  occurrence,  of  which,  as  he  was  fourteen 
years  old  at  the  time,  he  retained  the  remembrance- 
Very  shortly  after  the  meeting,  in  January  1649,  Miles  Corbet  was 
one  of  those  present  at  the  trial  of  Charles  I.,  and  bis  signature,  with 
his  seal  and  coat  of  arms — a  crow — stands  at  the  end  of  Uie  fifty-nine 
names  which  are  appended  to  the  death  warrant.  Thirteen  years  later 
he  sufTered  the  consequence.  After  the  Restoration  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land,but  was  betrayed  and  taken,  with  Barketead  and  another,  at  Del{t> 


Never  did  seaman  barbour  spic, 

Kor  pilgrim  nee  his  home  draw  nigh, 
Kor  captive  hear  of  his  return, 

Nor  servant  his  indenture  bum. 
Nor  baniahed  prince  retrieve  his  crows, 

Nor  tired  mnn  at  night  lie  down. 
With  greater  joy  than  he  erprest 

At  sight  of  his  approaching  rest  1 

*  It  is  now  No.  4.  South  Qnaj.  Another  remarkable  Elizabethan  bouse  coDtain- 
ing  rooms  ot  much  beauty  is  now  the  '  Star  Inn '  on  the  Hall  Qoay,  a  few  doors 
further  nonh. 

'  Elizabeth  and  Hannah  Hewling  (sisters  of  the  two  Hewlings  whose  execution 
for  partidpatioD  in  Monmouth's  attempt  excited  so  much  commiseration)  married 
William  Loson  and  Henry  Cromwell,  a  grandson  of  the  Protector. 

*  It  was  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  ot 
Hvghei'  Letters,  and  had  been  written,  at  tiie  request  of  the  Editor,  as  a  contriba- 
tion  to  that  collection. 
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and  brought  to  England.  A  short  but  significant  entry  in  the  church 
book  of  the  Independent  body  at  Yarmouth,  to  which  he  had  clung 
so  resolutely,  records  his  iate :  *  Miles  Corbet,  suffered  at  London, 
April  19,  1662.'  His  execution  was  witnessed  by  Pepys,  who  waa 
fond  of  the  '  sad  sights '  which  abounded  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Restoration,  and  who  took  up  his  stand  at  a  comer  shop,  a  draper's, 
in  Aldgate  Street,  to  see  the  cart  pass  in  which  Miles  Corbet,  Bark- 
stead,  and  Okey  were  being  drawn  to  Tyburn.  He  testifies  that  tbey 
all  looked  very  cheerful,  and  died  defending  what  they  had  done  to 
the  King. 

Yarmouth  seems  to  have  exercised  some  attraction  over  the 
Cromwell  &nuly,  and  Oeneral  Fleetwood,  who,  after  Ireton's  death, 
succeeded  bim  in  Ireland  as  Deputy  Governor,  and  married  bis 
widow,  possessed  Burgh  Castle  for  some  years,  and,  besides  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel Carter,  another  granddaughter  of  the  Lord  Protector,  livedo 
died,  and  was  buried  at  Yarmouth.  Bridget,  the  third  daughter  of 
General  Ireton,  married,  in  1 66g,  Mr.  Thomas  Bendisb,  who  left  her  a 
house  in  '  Southtown,'  across  the  river,  which  she  occupied  until  her 
death  in  1728.  She  was  a  personage  of  strong  individuality,  self- 
reliant,  and  resolute,  with  a  presence  and  manner  that  at  once  claimed 
deference.  Yarmouth  was  proud  of  this  reproduction  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whose  &ce,  figure,  mental  and  moral  peculiarities,  so 
strongly  resembled  his.  She  recollected  her  grandfather,  and  standing, 
when  six  years  old,  between  his  knees  at  a  cabinet  council,  when  she 
heard  secrets  which  neither  bribes  nor  the  severest  whippings  could 
extract  fixnn  her.  To  test  her  character,  these  were  applied  by  her 
mother,  but  her  promise  to  her  grandfather  prevailed.  She  pre- 
served throughout  life  a  warm  admiration  for  him,  considering  him 
not  only  the  first  general  on  earth,  but,  next  to  the  twelve  apostles, 
the  first  saint  in  heaven,  and  would  challenge  to  single  comlnt  with 
swords  any  '  coward '  who  dared  to  disparage  his  memory.  Very  lo- 
quacious, eloquent,  and  enthusiastic,  she  would  frequent  the  drawing- 
rooms  and  assembly-rooms  of  Yarmouth  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  a  leading  and  distinguished  guest,  dressed  in 
the  richest  silks,  and  with  a  small  black  hood  on  her  head,  arriving 
after  a  day  spent  in  hard  manual  labour  with  her  workmen  over  the 
salt  pans  of  her  salt  manufactory  on  Cobholme  island. 

The  evening  over,  she  remounted  her  mare  to  return  to  South- 
town,  about  half  a  mile  distant;  and,  perched  on  her  old-fashioned 
saddle,  would  trot  home  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  piercing  the 
night  air  with  the  loud  jubilant  psalms  in  which  she  shrilly  declared 
her  election  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

But  she  never  foigot  the  traditions  of  her  childhood,  and  their 
legacy  of  personal  dignity.  When,  as  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  used 
to  tell,  his  grandfather  asked  her  one  day  whether  she  had  ever  been 
at  Court,  she  replied,  *  I  have  nev^  been  at  Court  since  I  was  waited 
upon  on  the  knee ' — an  anecdote  which  seems  to  link  those  &i-^ne 
times  with  our  own.    The  dresses  she  wore  were  of  those  days ;  the 
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old  court  costumeB  which  had  adorned  the  pereons  of  Mrs.  Cromwell 
and  Mrs.  Ireton  at  the  receptions  of  the  Protector,  and  whose  &shion 
maj  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  those  ladies  at  Chequers  Court,  in  Buck- 
ingbamsbire,  bad  descended  to  her,  and  dignified  the  streets  of  Yar- 
moutb  with  their  quaint  richness.  These  were  bequeatJied  by  her  to 
Mrs.  Bobert  Luson,  of  Yarmouth,  and  were  shown  in  London  as  recently 
as  1 834,  at  an  exhibition  of  Court  dresses  held  at  the  Somerset  Gal- 
lery in  the  Strand. 

Mrs.  Bendish  was  enthusiastic  in, the  cause  of  the  RevolutioQ  of 
168S ;  she  obtained  and  secretly  circulated,  dropping  them  in  the 
streets,  printed  sheets  which  announced  to  tbeir  readers  the  deliver- 
ance in  prospect.  It  was  in  ber  days  that  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Yar- 
mouth furnished  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Ireland  one  of  tboae 
brave  and  useful  seamen  who  obtained,  in  tbe  reign  of  William  III., 
the  well-earned  honours  of  tbeir  profession.  Sir  John  Ashby,  bom  - 
at  Lowestoft,  and  connected  by  family  ties  with  Yarmouth,  shared, 
in  1689,  the  peril  and  the  reward  of  the  battle  in  Bantry  Bay,  with 
another  better-known  naval  worthy,  who  received  with  him  on  the 
same  day,  at  Portsmouth,  tbe  distinction  of  knighthood.  This  was 
Sir  Cloudeeley  Shovell,  the  ardent  adherent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  afterwards,  by  sheer  force  of  valuable  service,  the  favoured  of 
Queen  Anne.  He  emerged  from  a  village  on  tbe  north  coast  of  Nor- 
folk, to  spend  a  life  amid  the  storms  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  blood- 
stained waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  confronting  the  wild  pirates  of 
Tripoli,  the  navies  of  France,  the  merchantmen  of  Spain,  with  tbe 
fearlessness  and  promptitude  which  earned  him  his  reputation. 
Smollett  says  that  he  was  '  bom  of  mean  parentage  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk  ; '  Cockley  Cley,  an  obscure  village  in  the  west  of  Norfolk, 
which  never  heard  tbe  rush  of  the  wave,  nor  produced  a  common 
seaman,  much  less  three  admirals,  has  been  pointed  out  as  his  birtli- 
place ;  the  men  of  Devonshire  are  inclined  to  claim  lum  for  their 
countryman  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  be  was  bom  in  tbe  village 
of  Cockthorpe,  near  Blakeney,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The 
entry  in  tbe  parish  register  of  that  village,  which  gives  his  name  and 
tbe  date  of  his  baptism,  November  25,  1650,  is  not  indisputably  re- 
liable, as  it  was  evidently  inserted  later  than  the  entry  which  follows 
it,  although  the  handwriting  and  ink  are  much  the  same  in  style  and 
colour  as  those  of  the  entries  of  the  time.^  Cockthorpe  was  the  resi- 
dence of  his  parents,  and  tbe  scene  of  his  youth.     A  gentleman,  bom 

'  1648. 

GnlielniDs,  &c 

QnlielmaB,  &o 

1650. 

Cloiidea1j'\  bktizatnfl  vicesJino  qninUi  Novembrie  1650 

Shorell     /  Bobeniu  filina  Qnlielmi  Strangbeinaii  bap*  fait  die  25°  Jan 
165 1. 

Thomua  filing  Robert!,  jic 

1651. 
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in  1688,  who  manied  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoTell'H  niece,  and  who,  as  a 
boy,  was  well  acquainted  with  him,^  gave  many  particulars  to  his 
grandson,  who  communicated  them  in  Uirn  to  hie  son,'  now  living  in 
Norfolk.  These  relations  of  Sir  Cloudefiley  Shovell  lived  at  Brinton,  a 
few  miles  from  tiie  bouse,  an  object  of  frequent  interest,  which  the 
Shovells  occupied.  The  grandson  of  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovell's  nephew 
would,  as  his  bod  still  narrates,  take  him  to  Cockthorpe  and  point  out 
the  spots  in  the  village  associated  with  their  distinguished  ancestor. 

So  fu  from  being  in  the  lowest  circumstances,  and  apprenticed 
throughout  childhocd  to  a  shoemaker,  as  is  usually  asserted,  the 
future  admiral  was  the  son  of  middle-class  parents,  who  rented  a 
&rm  of  the  Calthorpea,  and  occupied  the  Manor  House,  and  no 
shoemaker  even  existed  in  the  rural  hamlet  to  give  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell  so  unnecessary  all  accomplishment.  His  original  letters, 
too,  of  which  there  ha^  been  until  lately  a  collection  in  Norfolk, 
were  so  well  worded  as  to  show  that  he  had  received  a  &ir  edu- 
cation. The  small  agricultural  village  of  Cockthorpe  is  scattered 
over  an  elevated  plateau  of  land,  and  commands  a  sight  of  the 
sea,  full  and  wide  enough  to  allure  to  that  'life  on  the  ocean 
wave,'  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  passion  of  its  youthful  popu- 
lation. Sir  Christopher  Minns,  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  admirals; 
Sir  John  Narborough,  bom  in  1640,  who  served  under  Charles 
II.;  and  his  proteg^,  'my  boy  Shovell,'  ten  years  younger,  all 
drew  their  first  breath,  and,  with  that  inspiration  of  salt  air,  the 
love  of  the  sea  into  their  blood  for  life,  in  this  little  village.  Mr. 
Shovell  lived  in  a  castellated  stone  house,  originally  fortified  as  a 
defence  against  the  incursions  of  the  smugglers,  who,  in  sweeping  the 
coast,  undeterred  by  the  chain  of  stations  which  now  protects  it, 
would  occasionally  take  forcible  shelter  on  shore.  A  room  in  this 
house,  entered  by  a  doorway  arched  over  with  stone,  is  shown,  which 
is  still  called  by  the  villagers,  '  Sir  Cloudesley's  drawing-room.' 
His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Cloudesley,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Letheringsett,  not  far  from  Cockthorpe  ;  Cloudesley  is  a  surnaine 
which,  as  well  as  that  of  Shovell,  is  now  extinct  in  Norfolk.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  Normandy,  where  the  surname  of  '  Chauvel ' 
is  frequently  fotmd,  may  have  sent  over  to  the  shores  of  England  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Schoville,  mentioned  in  Blomefield's  county  history, 
and  may  have  been  the  source  of  the  family  of  Shovell,  beard 
of  from  time  to  time  in  Norfolk. 

The  exploits  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  are  of  three  distinct 
periods :  he  first  distinguished  himself  in  Charles  II.'s  reign ;  he  then 
with  equal  zeal  and  bravery  defended  the  cause  of  William  III.,  and, 
in  the  prime  and  meridian  of  life,  although  to  him  its  last  stage,  led 
the  squadrons  of  Queen  Anne  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession.  The 
restored  King,the  grave  grand  Dutchman,  the  Queen,whose  personality 
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BeemB  always  out  of  keeping  with  her  romantic  and  richlj  peopled  times^ 
each  iu  turn  secured  the  loyalty  of  the  weather-beaten  seaman,  who, 
from  the  time  when  he  was  a  village  urchin  intent  on  '  the  pellucid 
horn'  at  school,  or  playing  truant  barefoot  on  the  beach,  to  the 
moment  when  his  corpse  was  dashed  against  the  beacb  at  Scilly,  had 
one  idea — to  fight  for  England  ;  and  one  home — the  sea. 

His  early  condition  in  life  contributed  nothing  to  his  after  snc- 
cess,  and  impeded  rather  than  facilitated  his  career ;  but  the  activity 
and  adventure  of  his  strong  nature  were  only  stimulated  by  difGcul- 
tiee.  No  hotbed  was  required,  do  array  of  advantages,  no  carefully 
supplied  starting-point — for  more  languid  spirits  the  conditions  of 
success — to  wing  his  flight.  He  went  to  sea  at  ten  years  old,  with  his 
friend  Sir  John  Narborough,  and  although  not  a  cabin-boy  in  the 
present  acceptation  of  the  term,  he  undertook  his  captain's  errands,  as 
is  shown  b}'  his  volunteering  on  one  occaeion,  while  stUl  almost  a 
child,  to  swim  through  the  enemy's  fire  with  some  despatches  for  a 
distant  ship,  a  service  he  accomplished  by  carrying  the  papers  in  bis 
mouth.  In  1676,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  he  successfully 
protected  the  English  merchant  vessels  in  the  Mediterranean  against 
the  cruisers  sent  out  from  Tripoli ;  ensuring  their  safety  by  entering 
that  harbour,  and  burning  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  craft.  This  inci- 
dent first  brought  him  into  notice.  Later,  on  the  accession  of 
William  III,,  he  embraced  warmly  the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  at 
an  early  period  of  William's  reign,  fought  in  the  skirmish  at  fiantry 
Bay,  when,  beneath  the  rocky  scenery  of  that  beautiful  coast,  the 
French  and  English  fleets  employed  the  bright  hours  of  May-day 
1689  in  cannonading  one  another, 

A  year  after,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell,  commanding  a  squadron  of 
men-of-war,  took  William  III.  across  St.  George's  Channel,  and 
landed  him  in  Ireland  to  fight,  on  July  I,  1690,  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  which  sent  the  Dutch  prince's  &ther-in-law  back  to  the  shelter 
of  Paris.  Another  scheme  formed  later  by  King  James  is  alluded  to 
in  the  following  letter,  one  of  the  few  now  existing,  written  by  the 
hand  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell.  It  is  addressed  to  his  brother-in-law 
at  'MonrtOD,  near  Hott  Market,  in  Norfolk.'  This  village  was  close 
to  Cocktborpe,  and  contained  au  estate  with  which  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell  endowed  his  mother  in  her  old  age.  The  monument  of 
Mr.  Shorten,  the  recipient  of  the  letter,  remains  in  Morston  Church. 

UoQutigni  at  Sea,  March  3,  ^ 
•  Brother, — This  ia  to  lett  you  know  of  my  good  health,  and  that  we  are 
upon  the^^uch  coast,  with  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  fifty  men  of  warr:  and 
have  h^pily  prevented  an  invation  from  france  ;  for  K,  James  was  reedy  to 
imbark  with  twenty  thousand  frcnch  in  order  to  make  a  bloody  warr  in 
our  country.  I  hope  y«  gentlemen  about  you  will  not  handle  the  Jacobites 
80  tenderly  since  they  take  part  with  him  who  was  bringing  in  a  forraine 
army  of  papists  to  lay  our  country  in  blood  and  ashee  :  and  all  the  plagues 
and  misfortunes  that  attend  warr.  Pray  deliver  the  ^icloeed  to  Cap"  Brittife, 
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amd  lett  me  know  from  j'ou  how  he  behaves  himselfe  aa  to  this  prefl'  govem- 
meot.  This,  with  1117  dut^  to  my  moUier,  humbly  craving  her  bleasing, 
also  my  love  to  my  sister  and  you»elf  and  all  friends, 

I  remain  your  loving  brother. 

Cloud.  Shotell, 

WheD,  in  the  long  procesBion  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  England, 
William  of  Orange  was  seen  no  more,  and  Queen  Anne  stepped  to  the 
firont,  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell  saw,  as  in  a  brilliant  vista,  the  welcome- 
career  which  opened  to  him  by  the  declaration  of  the  war  with  France 
and  Spain.  Ihiring  the  first  five  years  and  a  half  of  that  long 
struggle  he  was  constantly  employed.  In  the  autumn  of  1702  he 
was  despatched  to  Vigo,  five  days  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by 
Sir  George  Rooke,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  manning,  repair- 
ing, and  bringing  home  the  French  men-of-war  and  Spanish  galleons 
which  had  been  reached  and  taken  when  the  fiagship  of  Admiral 
Hopson,  crowded  with  sail,  crashed  through  the  barrier  lying  across 
the  mouth  of  the  hubour  and  rode  in  among  tbe  enemy.  The  miBsion 
of  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell  was  expeditiously  accomphshed,  and  the 
squadron  stru^led  home  through  a  November  storm,  less  formidable 
indeed  than  the  terrific  W.S.W.  gale  of  the  ensuing  autumn,  but 
sufficient  to  render  the  voyage,  with  the  prize  ships,  an  anxious  one. 

At  the  battle  of  Malaga,  in  1704,  which  immediately  succeeded 
the  scaling  of  the  Gibraltar  Hock,  Shovell  shared  with  Sir  George 
Itooke  tbe  credit  of  a  victory  which  secured  to  the  English  the  per- 
manent possession  of  their  newly  made  prize.  It  was  on  his  return 
to  England  after  this  action  that  he  was  presented  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  received  from  her  the  snuff-box  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  her 
Majesty  surrounded  with  diamonds,  which,  still  redolent  of  the  fra- 
grant atoms,  is  among  the  treasures  of  his  descendants. 

In  the  following  year,  when  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  went  to 
Spain  at  the  head  of  the  army,  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell  commanded 
the  fleet,  and  after  touching  at  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  and  taking  on 
board  the  aspirant  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  tbe  Archduke  Gbarles  of 
Austria,  they  arrived  at  Barcelona  on  August  16,  when  tbe  bold  and 
brilliant  general,  stimulated  further  by  the  perseverance,  determina- 
tion, and  counselsofSbovell,  succeeded,  with  the  aid  of  a  fewhimdred 
English  soldiers,  in  storming  the  fort,  and  taking  full  possession  of 
that  fine  port  and  city.  This  was  one  of  the  happy  successes  acknow- 
ledged with  rejoicing  in  England,  but  which  were  soon  to  disappear 
frtun  the  scene  in  Spain,  llie  last  year  of  Sir  Gloudesley  Shovell's 
life,  1 707,  was  that  of  tbe  battle  of  Almanza,  fatal  to  tbe  cause  of  tbe 
Allies ;  and  his  own  expedition  against  Toulon  was  an  unfhiitfiil  one, 
although  preceded  by  a  successful  enterprise  at  the  mouth  of  the  Var, 
when  he  dislodged  the  French  troops  from  their  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  On  this  occasion,  the  French  Hoes  were  near  enough  to 
the  sea  to  receive  a  cannonade,  and  when  the  Esterel  moimtains 
had  ceased  to  echo  to  the  guns  of  five  men-of-war,  and  to  the  shouts 
of  six  hundred  British  sailors,  who  landed  in  boats  and  took  the 
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■entrenchment,  the  scene  was  left  alone  in  its  beauty,  and  the  French 
had  disappeared. 

After  the  attempt  upon  Toulon,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovell  turned 
towards  England,  with  the  larger  portion  of  the  6eet,  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  four  fire-shipa,  a  sloop  and  a  yacht,  '  The  stately 
ships  went  on,'  through  the  Mediterranean,  past  the  Gibraltar  Rock, 
along  the  Atlantic  waves  for  the  last  time  imder  Sir  Clondesley's 
flag.  He  had  with  him  on  board  the  '  Association '  his  two  stepsons, 
Sir  John  Karborough,  who  had  been  created  a  baronet,  and  his 
brother ;  for  Sir  Cloudealey  had  not  only  taken  up  the  profession,  and 
more  than  continued  the  reputation  of  his  friend.  Admiral  Sir  John 
Narborough,  but  he  had  also  succeeded  to  his  wife.  Lady  Shovell 
and  his  own  two  daughters  were  awaiting  him  in  London,  when,  on 
the  morning  of  October  22,  the  fleet  neared  the  shores  of  England. 
Between  the  Scilly  islands  and  the  Land's  End  lie  the  dangerous 
'  Bishop '  rocks,  where  a  portion  of  this  fleet — three  ships  of  the  line, 
the  '  Association,'  tJie  '  Bomney,'  and  the  '  Eagle ' — were  deetioed,  at 
the  very  close  of  their  homeward-bound  voyage,  to  founder  with  all 
hands.  All  the  afternoon  the  fleet  lay  to,  the  wind  blowing  a  fresh 
gale  at  S.S.W.,  and  the  weather  hazy,  the  crew  of  the  Admiral's  ship 
-celebrating  their  joy  at  the  sight  of  twme  by  unusual  festivities,  until 
at  six  o'clock  Sii  doudeeley  stood  away  again  under  sail,  unaided  by 
the  brilliant  beacon  which  now  crowns  the  Wolf  Rock,  yet  warned  by 
the  then  recently  established  lighthouse  on  the  summit  of  the  island 
ot  St.  Agnes ;  but,  for  what  reason  can  never  be  confidently  asserted, 
the  new  light  burned  in  vain,  in  vain  the  gale  was  bushed,  as  the  great 
ships  entered  that  awful  district  of  rock  and  surf.  Nine  hundred 
eouls  were  on  board  the  '  Association,'  when,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
autumnal  night,  she  struck  on  the  rock  near  St,  Mary's  island ;  a  huge 
wave,  which  floated  the  '  St.  George,'  close  by  and  also  in  danger, 
and  flung  her  inte  safety,  banged  the  'Association'  on  te  her  deadly 
fate.  The  grand  vessel,  her  flag  flying,  and  all  sails  set,  teeming 
with  life,  and  bravery,  and  jollity,  paused,  tettered,  backed,  and  then, 
with  a  terrific  plunge,  sprang  against  the  rock,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes  every  trace  of  her  existence,  and  of  the  human  beings  who 
peopled  her,  had  disappeared. 

The  body  of  Sir  Cloudealey  Shovel!  was  found  by  Paxton,  purser 
of  the  '  Arundel '  man-of-war,  on  ^e  beach  of  St.  Mary's,  one  of  the 
Scilly  islands.  It  was  conveyed,  after  being  embalmed,  on  board 
the  '  Salisbury.'  The  '  London  Gazette '  of  October  30  prints  the 
despatch  which  announced  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Plymouth,  with 
ite  *  dark  fireight,  a  vanished  life.'  '  Her  Majesty's  ship  the  "  Salis- 
bury "  is  come  into  our  sound,  and  hath  on  board  the  body  of  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovell,  which  was  taken  up  under  the  rocks  of  St.  Mary's.' 

Some  imcertainty  hangs  over  the  last  moments  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell.  That  his  body  was  washed  ashore  by  the  sea  has  been  com- 
monly believed,  but  there  is  a  letter  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Romney  which   gives  a   somewhat  different   '       ' 
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another  dark  shade  to  the  story  of  his  death.  It  appears  that  he 
Hwam  to  shore,  and  reached  it  alive,  according  to  the  evidence  of 
this  Iett«T,  which  wae  written  about  the  year  1 790,  by  the  second 
Lord  Romney,  whose  father,  the  first  baron,  had  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Clondesley  Shovell.  It  is  one  of  many  fomily  papers 
relating  to  the  biography  of  Shovell  which  are  preserved  by  the  pre- 
sent owner  of '  The  Mote.'     Lord  Komney  says  : — 

There  is  oae  circumstance  relating  to  Sir  Cloud^ey  Shovell's  death  that 
is  known  to  veiy  few  persons,  namely — he  was  not  drowned,  having  got 
to  shore,  where,  by  the  confeeaion  of  an  ancient  woman,  he  was  put  to- 
death.  This,  many  years  after,  when  on  her  deathbed,  she  revealed  to  the 
minister  of  the  parish,  declaring  she  could  not  die  in  peace  till  she  had 
made  this  oonfeeaion,  as  she  was  led  to  oommit  the  horrid  deed  for  the  sake 
of  plunder.  She  acknowledged  having  aiiAong  other  things  an  emerald  nag 
in  her  possession,  which  she  had  been  afraid  to  sell  lest  it  should  lead  to  n 
discovery.  This  ring,  which  she  delivered  to  the  miuiater,  was  by  him 
given  to  Jfunes  Earl  of  Berkeley  at  his  particular  request,  Sir  Cloudestey 
Shovell  and  himself  having  lived  on  the  strictest  footing  of  friendship.* 

The  *  Mercure  Historique  et  Politique ' — a  journal  published 
numthly  at  the  Hague  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — after 
giving  an  account  of  the  wreck,  reports  the  facts  that  the  body  was 
found,  robbed  and  buried  by  the  islanders,  and  the  spot  afterwards 
divulged  by  them  to  Faxton,  who  was  searching  for  the  body.  In 
the  number  of  that  journal  for  December  1707  there  is  mention  of 
an  emerald  ring  having  been  stolen  from  the  hand  of  Sir  Cloudesley 
by  the  peasants  of  St.  Mary's.  The  story  in  the  letter  forms  a  sequel 
to  the  mention  of  the  ring  in  the  '  Mercure,'  on  the  supposition  Uiat 
*  la  belle  ^m^raude  qu'il  avait  an  doigt '  was  effectually  secreted  by 
the  thief  at  the  time,  and  the  theft  assumed  by  the  absence  of  the 
ring  firom  the  accustomed  finger. 

The  ring  is  set  with  a  large  emerald  surrounded  by  diamonds,  and 
is  now  possessed  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  Lord  Berkeley.  The 
date  of  the  revelation  of  the  ring  is  not  given  in  the  letter,  hut  it 
must  have  been  before  1736,  as  Lord  Berkeley  died  in  that  year ;  he 
had  been,  as  Lord  Dursley,  in  the  fleet  when  the  wreck  occurred. 

Sir  Cloudcsley's  body  lay  in  state  at  his  house  in  Soho  Square 
untU  December  22,  when  it  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
monument  there  represents  him  in  a  fancy  suit  of  armour  ;'"  there  are 


'  The  letter  ia  uDdatet).  It  wai<  written  to  Captain  Luckcr.  and  contained  otber 
IBiticulars.  It  was  used  for  tbo  Biegri^hia  XavaUt,  published  in  1795,  where  the 
substance  was  incorporated  in  the  narrative.  The  precise  wortle  ot  the  letter  are  as 
above,  and  are  laken  from  the  original  document, 

"  In  the tvreuty-stzth  nnmberof  the ^ffoAn- Addison  remarks;  ' Sir  C.  ShovetVs 
monument  has  verj  often  given  me  great  oSeoce.  Instead  of  the  brave,  roogh 
English  admiral,  which  was  the  distinguishing  character  of  that  plain  gallaot  man. 
he  ia  ri-prenented  on  his  tomb  by  (he  figure  of  a  beau  dressed  in  a  long  periwig  and 
reposing  himself  upon  velvet  onahiona  under  a  canopy  of  state.  The  inscription  is 
unswerable  to  the  monnment.  Cor  instead  of  celebrating  the  manf  remarkable 
actions  be  hod  performed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  it  acquaints  us  only  with  tli« 
Sianocr  of  his  dealh.  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  bim  to  reap  any  honour.' 
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cnier  portmite  extant  which  preaerre  the  aspect  of  the  handsome 
burly  fonn  whoee  breath  was  so  guddeol;  saA  tragically  stopped  in 
the  midday  of  hia  vigorous  life.  But  in  the  untimely  close  of  his 
career,,  he  but  shared  the  usual  fate  of  those  brave  spirits  who  face  £re 
and  water  tiiat  we  may  rule  the  waves ;  and  when  Sir  Cloudesley 
Shovell,  in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  '  Elegy,'  *  where  he  had 
reigned  with  honour,  made  his  grave,'  the  century  had  already  com- 
menced which  was  stirred  by  the  advent  of  one  more  shortlived  still, 
but  greater  than  he. 

Quietly,  without  prophetic  rustle,  there  stands,  also  on  the  shore 
of  Norfolk,  the  slight  &ail  immortal  face  and  figure  of  England's 
most  famous  Admiral.  The  naval  glory  of  Great  Britain  was  to  cul- 
minate in  this  youth,  who,  neither  before  nor  since — endless  as  oppor- 
tunity had  previously  been,  unlimited  as  the  facilities  afforded  by 
science  are  now,  for  conquest  at  sea — has  been  surpassed  in  the  suc- 
cesses he  achieved. 

The  Boul  of  fire  that  inspired  that  delicate  frame,  the  dauntless 
daring,  the  profound  skill,  as  well  as  the  gentle  generous  nature  and 
humane  heart,  kindled  gradually  into  life  in  the  little  country  par- 
sonage standing  by  the  North  Sea  side,  where  a  numerous  family  of 
Nelsons,  who  shared  through  the  mothw  the  blood  of  the  Walpoles, 
was  brought  up  in  unambitious  seclusion.  The  mother  died  when 
Horatio  was  eight  years  old,  and  be  was  entrusted  by  his  father,  the 
rector  of  Bumbam  Thorpe,  to  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who  took  him  to 
eea. 

To  toll  the  well-known  story  of  Nelson's  public  career  is  as  un- 
called for  as  it  would  be  to  announce  that  the  sun  shines,  that  the 
night  is  made  glorious  by  the  march  of  the  stars,  that  a  dower  ex- 
pands into  a  climax  of  beauty,  a  gem  by  skilful  effort  into  thoueand- 
fold  lustre,  or  any  other  fact  obvious  to  the  vision  or  thrilling  to  the 
heart ;  the  details  relating  to  this  heroic  being  have  long  been  house- 
hold words.  Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  those  three  great  sea- 
fights,  won  respectively  where  the  sun  beats  down  upon  the  sands  of 
^ypt  and  gilds  the  wavelets  of  her  northern  bay ;  where  the  Sound's 
narrow  channel  spreads  itself  out  into  the  cold  bright  expanse,  dotted 
with  lovely  islands,  and  crowded  with  busy  craft,  which  lies  under  the 
stately  front  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  where^last  and  loveliest  surround- 
ing— the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  invades  the  stillness  of  the  Andalusian 
hills. 

Napoleon  himself  was  on  board  the  fleet  when  Nelson  b^an,  in 
June  1798,  the  chase  which  ended  In  the  first  of  these  battles  ;  and 
the  essence  and  grateful  flavour  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile  was  that  it 
checked  the  triumph  of  Napoleon,  locked  him  up  in  Egypt,  and  gave 
breathing  time  to  the  nations  which  were  palpitating  under  his  heavy 
hand.  '  My  principle  is,'  said  Nelson,  » to  assist  in  driving  the 
French  to  the  devil,  and  in  restoring  peace  and  happiness  to  man- 
kind.' Napoleon  and  his  troops  had  landed  and  were  at  Cairo,  when 
Nelson  first  caught  sight  of  the  French  fleet  drawn  up  outside  the 
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harbour  of  Alexandria,  in  the  Bay  of  Abookir.  The  French  Bhips  of 
the  line,  and  the  numbers  of  the  men,  were  nearly  one-third  more 
than  those  of  Nelson ;  but,  aa  he  had  often  remarked, '  My  men  mind 
«hot  no  more  than  peas ; '  his  only  concern  was  for  the  '  Gulloden,' 
aground  at  a  distance,  deprived  of  her  share  in  the  thickest  fighting, 
or  what  Nelmn  called  '  the  full  tide  of  happiness.'  With  the  same 
spirit  as  when,  a  child  of  six  years  old,  lost  in  a  wood  in  Norfolk,  be 
had  replied  to  the  remark,  *  It  is  a  wonder  that  hunger  and  fear  did 
not  drive  you  home,'  with  the  words  '  Pear,  grandmamma  1  I  never 
saw  Fear ;  what  is  it  ? '  he  announced  to  his  captains, '  There  is  no  if 
in  the  case  ;  that  we  shall  succeed  is  certain,'  as  he  moved  forward 
to  the  battle  fought  in  darkness  through  the  midnight  of  the  ist  of 
August.  One  incident  in  the  course  of  the  night  arrested  the  inces- 
sant firing,  and  dispelled  the  deep  darkness — the  conflagration  of  the 
French  admiral's  ship,  the  *  Orient,'  which  suddenly  flamed  up,  light- 
ing the  waves,  the  coast,  the  dismasted  rolling  ships,  the  red  dippery 
ilecks,  and  the  pale  &ce  of  Nelson  on  the  deck  of  the  *  Vangiuird,' 
his  forehead,  which  had  been  sliced  off  by  a  ball,  bandaged  to- 
gether. About  ten  o'clock  the '  Orient '  blew  up,  a  dead  silence  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  darkness  thickened,  the  guns  began  again,  the 
cockpits  gradually  re-filled,  until  at  daybreak  the  French  were  left 
with  two  ships  of  the  line  out  of  thirteen,  their  admiral  and  five 
thousand  men  killed,  and  the  English  were  kneeling  in  a  solemn  still- 
QesB  giving  thanks  for  their  victory. 

It  was  at  Yarmouth  that  Nelson  landed  on  his  return  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  Yarmouth  that  he  embarked  in  l8oi  for  the 
Baltic.  The  battle  off  Copenhagen  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  of 
those  won  by  Nelson,  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground — a  large 
shoal  lying  close  to  the  ships — and  from  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  Danes,  who  were  subdued  with  less  relish  and  more  trouble 
than  the  French.  No  timely  negotiation  averted  the  lavish  blood- 
shed of  that  Q-ood  Friday  eve ;  it  was  leit  to  Nelson  to  crush  the 
united  scheme  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  against  the  naval 
rights  of  England.  He  won  the  victory  in  disobedience  to  orders. 
When  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  signalled  to  him 
to  stop  the  action  (to  save  Nelson,  as  he  thought,  the  disgrace  of 
inevitable  defeat),  Nelson's  remark  was,  'I  have  only  one  eye,  so  I 
have  a  right  to  he  blind  sometimes.  I  can't  see  the  signal.  D — n 
the  signal.     Keep  mine  flying  for  closer  battle.' 

Foiu'  years  elapsed,  and  there  follows  the  scene  in  the  cockpit  of 
the '  Victory,'  on  the  afternoon  of  October  21,1 805  — a  scene  which  is 
engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  Engltshnian,  unequalled  as  it  is 
for  pathos  and  dramatic  power.  The  central  figure,  the  moving 
cause,  of  the  enormous  outburst  of  human  eueigy  going  on  around, 
had  given  the  impulse  for  the  last  time — tlie  brilliant  rapidity  of 
men^  action  and  outward  movement  which  had  done  so  much  for 
England  was  about  to  be  arrested.  Midday  was  scarcely  over,  the 
hlue  sky  shone  above,  the  din  of  battle  roared  for  miles,  the  great 
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French  Ebips  one  after  another  struck  their  fla^,  the  English  jells- 
of  victory  pierced  the  thunder  of  the  guns,  when  Nelson  was  laid 
down  to  die. 

The  little  valiant  face  kindled  still  at  the  sounds  from  without^ 
as  be  lay  on  a  midshipman's  mattresa  with  his  back  shot  through, 
and  the  ominous  internal  gushes  of  blood  draining  away  his  life.  The 
despair  of  those  grouped  near  him,  the  awful  excitement  on  the 
surrounding  sea,  added  peace  and  solemnity  to  the  calm  grand  words 
in  which  he  summed  up  the  religion,  the  usee,  and  the  successes  of 
his  life — *  Thank  Ood,  I  have  done  my  duty.'  At  half-past  four, 
three  hours  after  the  ball  of  the  French  rifleman  in  the  rigging  of 
the  *  Redoubtable '  had  knocked  him  over,  the  soul  departed  of 
him  whom  his  countrymen  regarded  with  fond  prejudice  as  a  beloved 
friend,  with  implicit  faith  as  an  invincible  champion,  and  with 
reverence  as  one  in  whom  lay  stored  the  priceless  resotU'ces  of  genius. 

The  rectory  house  at  Burnham  Thorpe,  where  Nelson  was  bom^ 
is  demolished.  It  stood  at  one  end  of  the  village  street ;  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  Helds,  at  the  other.  The  vilUge  is  one  of  the  seven 
Bumhams  which  are  sprinkled  over  a  district  of  some  miles  between 
Holkham  and  Brancaster  ;  a  district  which,  according  to  some  facts 
related  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1658,  was  one  in  which  frequent 
urn  burial  took  place  in  the  days  of  its  Roman  .occupation — this 
custom  probably  originating  the  Sazon  '  Brunham,'  by  which  the 
cluster  of  parishes  continued  to  be  called  for  many  centuriee.'* 
Bumham  Thorpe  stands  by  the  side  of  a  transparent  stream,  which, 
shadowed  by  tine  old  pollard  willows,  threads  the  district,  and  nms 
down  to  the  m'a,  three  miles  distant.  The  stream  was  familiar  to 
Nelson's  childhood,  as  were  the  elms  of  the  roadside,  and  the  gnarled 
hawthorns  on  the  broad  margin  of  the  green  path  which  leads  to  the 
church.  It  was  across  this  stream  that  Nelson,  when  a  captain  in 
the  navy,  was  carried  on  the  back  of  a  labourer  on  the  occasion  of  a 
party  going  round  to  '  beat  the  bounds '  of  the  parish.  '  I  reckon 
I've  done  about  the  right  thing,'  said  the  sturdy  St.  Christopher,  as 
be  deposited  his  burden  on  the  further  side.  '  No,  you  should  have 
dropped  me,'  said  Nelson, '  and  then  everyone  would  have  remembered 
the  occurrence.'  But  it  was  not  necessary  for  Nelson  to  lie  '  rolling 
in  the  gulf,  confounded  though  immortal,'  for  the  incident  to 
survive. 

"  Browne's  Hydriataplda,  chap,  ii.,  bas  the  fcUowiDg:  'In  a  field  of  Old  Wal- 
Bingtum.  Dot  many  months  past,  were  digged  npbetweeo  forty  and  fifty  urns  ooDlainiiig 
boDes — ^nlls,  ril^,  jane,  thigh-bones,  and  teeth,  with  fresh  impresBions  of  their  com- 
buslion.  Kcar  the  same  plot  of  grounci  were  digged  up  coals  and  incitiemled  suh- 
atanoes,  which  begat  oonjeeture  that  this  was  the  place  of  biiroing  their  biidies.  That 
these  were  the  uma  of  Komans,  from  the  oommoa  custom  and  pliuje  where  Ihey  were 
found,  ia  no  obscure  conjecture— not  far  from  a  Roman  garrison,  and  but  five  miles 
from  Brancaster,  set  down  by  ancient  record  under  the  name  of  Branodunnm.  Anil 
the  adjoining  town,  containing  seven  parishes,  still  retains  the  name  of  Bomham, 
whieb  being  an  early  station,  it  is  not  Improbable  the  ncigbboor  parts  were  flileil 
wiih  habitations  eiUier  of  Romans  ihcmsclvcs,  or  Britons  Komaoised,  which  ul>- 
eeived  the  Roman  customs.' 
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Nelson's  visits  to  Burnham  Thorpe  odIj  lost  in  1879  their  last 
eje-witness,''  and  the  remembiance  lingers  in  Norfolk  of  hia  presence 
in  the  conntj  during  the  intervals  of  hia  professional  life,  roaming  the 
woods  around  Bumham  in  search  of  birds'  eggs,  or  intent  upon  the 
study  of  charts ;  appearing  as  an  occasional  visitor  at  Wolterton,  the 
house  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Walpole;  or,  as  he  is  most  vividly  described, 
riding  about  at  the  coursing  meetings  which  were  held  by  bis  near 
neighbour  and  distinguished  contemporary,  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham. 
In  Nelson's  time  the  neighbourhood  of  Bumham  Thorpe  naa  no 
longer  a  desert,  and  the  broad  sweep  of  ground,  open  to  the  sight 
and  sound  of  tiie  sea,  where  the  hare  doubled  and  the  greyhound 
raced  on  these  popular  occasions,  was  already  yielding  to  the  happy 
trensformatioQ  effected  by  the  spirit  and  skill  of  its  successive 
owners.  This  unpromising  spot  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norfolk 
became,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  site  of  one  of 
the  best^planned  houses  in  England,  and  the  tract  of  surrounding 
country  was  changed  from  a  barren  waste  into  a  wide  and  lovely 
scene  of  wood  and  water. 

Later,  the  ability  and  enterprise  of  him  who  inaugurated  the 
most  marked  advance  of  modem  times  in  British  agriculture,  and 
pointed  the  way  to  the  experiments  which  have  since  developed 
his  favourite  science,  also  overcame  the  natural  disadvantages  of  his 
own  locality,  which,  although  it  had,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pos- 
sessed ita  Bioall  port,  with  staith  and  fishing  trade,  owed  no  pro- 
sperity to  the  soil,  but  had  remained  for  ages  an  unreclaimed  and 
unproductive  marsh. 

The  biography  of  Mr,  Thomas  William  Coke  remains  as  yet 
onwritten,  but  his  life  and  character,  stamped  by  the  noble  con- 
sistency of  aim  and  the  enlightened  efforts  which  produced  results  of 
such  great  value  to  hia  country,  have  rendered  him  one  of  those 
most  cordially  recognised  as  shedding  honour  on  tiie  history  of 
Norfolk.  His  long  career,  lasting  from  the  middle  of  the  past 
century  to  an  almost  corresponding  point  in  the  present  one,  was 
preceded  by  the  footsteps  of  his  great-uncle,  the  first  Viscount  Coke 
of  Holkham  and  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  built  the  house,  and  adorned 
it  with  the  treasuiea  of  classical  art  which  he  had  collected  on  the 
Continent.  In  17 12  Lord  Leicester,  then  Sir  Thomas  Coke,  and 
Lord  Burlington,  men  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits,  visited  Italy. 
For  some  time  they  studied  together  the  architectural  riches  of 
Some  and  Florence ;  Uiey  investigated  the  cheb-d'ceuvre  of  Palladio 
at  Venice  and  Vicenza,  and  imbibed  the  spirit  of  his  works ;  they 
learnt,  &om  the  finest  scholars  and  fiiat  artists  in  those  Italian  cities, 
in  what  directions  to  prosecute  their  assiduous  search  for  the  sculp- 
ture, the  pictures,  the  manuscripts,  the  original  drawings,  with  which 
they  designed  to  enrich  their  English  homes.  Lord  Leicester  re- 
turned, to  commence.  Id  1730,  the  building  of  the  house  which  was 

"  An  old  woman  who  died  at  Docking,  in  Jaly  1879,  aged  lOI. 
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to  contain  theise  objects,  upon  ground  and  in  a  Bituation  whose 
natural  features  presented  a  contrast  indeed  to  tiie  aspect  of  the 
southern  monafiteries  and  libraries  from  whence  they  were  gathered. 
There  are  at  Holkham  two  very  curious  account-hooks,  the  entries  in 
which  extend  over  thie  years  that  Lord  Leicester  was  on  the  Conti- 
nent ;  these  entries  are  made  with  great  regularity,  and  besides 
recording  tlie  prices  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  in  the  various 
cities  through  which  the  travellers  passed,  they  also  note  the  prices 
paid  for  several  of  the  works  of  art,  both  paintings  and  sculptures, 
which  now  embellish  Holkham.  The  books  are  especially  interesting, 
as  thus  showing  the  value  which  such  works  of  art  bore  iu  Italy  at  the 
beginning  of  Uie  last  century ;  and  thej  testify  to  an  unusual  ex- 
cellence of  judgment  in  the  collector,  whose  quest  began  when  he 
had  barely  attiuned  his  majority. 

The  choice  collection  of  illuminated  and  other  manuscripts  ob- 
tained by  him  lay  almost  undisturbed  for  many  years  after  his  death, 
until,  in  1815,  its  existence  was  brought  to  light.  A  full  catali^ne 
of  its  riches  was  then  commenced  by  William  Boscoe,  aided  by  the 
late  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  and  finished  iu  1822.  This  catalogue 
remains  in  manuscript,  but  Eoscoe  printed  in  the  *  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society'  (vol.  ii.)  a  paper  describing  the  collection,  and 
the  additions  made  to  it  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Coke, 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  library  at  Holkham  which  possesses  a 
special  histori«d  interest — those  volumes  which  once  belonged  to 
'  that  great  oracle  of  our  law,'  Sir  Edward  Coke.  It  appears  that 
much  of  his  original  library  was  dispersed  after  his  death.  Evelyn 
mentions  in  a  letter  to  Pepys,  dated  August  12,  1689,'*  that  *a  very 
chosen  library  of  Greek  and  other  MSS.'  bought  by  Sir  Edward  Coke 
of  the  son  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  went  out  of  the  family,  and  one  of  the 
most  precious  volumes  now  at  Holkham,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  An- 
drew Fountaine  of  Karford,  who  gave  it  back  to  the  Coke  family. 
This  volume  consists  of  an  exceedingly  curious  collection  of  MS. 
pieces  bound  up  together.  Among  them  is  an  account  of  the  execu- 
tion of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  as  seen  by  K.  W.  Wingfield  (an  ancestor 
of  the  present  Viscount  Powerscourt)  and  reported  on  by  him  to 
Lord  Burleigh.  Another  copy  of  this  account  &om  the  same  hand 
is  in  the  British  Museum.  Although  therefore  it  can  hardly  be  said, 
as  expressed  by  Eoscoe,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  '  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  library  at  Holkham,'  yet  many  books  with  his  autograph  are  to 
be  found  there  mingled  with  the  other  books  of  the  library,  and  there 
are  some  which  illustrate  his  character  and  pursuits,  and  reveal  in 
a  curious  manner  fragments  of  his  personal  history.  The  first  of 
these  are  the  law  books,  of  wliich  there  are  many  volumes,  full  of 
notes  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  among  them  a 
report  of  the  judgment  and  part  of  the  argument  in  '  Shelley's  case,' 

*•  Evelyn's  31jtmoirt,  toI.  iv, 
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at  the  end  of  which  are  some  written  remarks  bj  him.  His  conoec-  - 
tion  with  Camlaidge  is  recalled  by  a  book  presented  to  him  by  that 
University, '  Langji  Poltakthea.    Lugdimi,  i6oo-' 

We  touch  his  acquaintance  with  his  accomplished  contemporary, 
to  whom  the  world  of  letters  owes  so  much,  by  finding  a  copy  of 
'  Milles'  Catalogue  of  Honour,'  presented  to  him  l^  Sir  Kobert  Cotton. 
There  are  also  books  which  belonged  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  with 
the  coat  of  anna  and  autograph  of  the  latter,  which  came  to  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  by  means  of  his  unfortunate  second  marriage.  After  his 
happy  union  with  the  gentle  and  beautiful  Bridget  Paston,  who 
brought  him  a  large  fortune  and  a  numerous  family,  he  persuaded  a 
gay  Court  beauty,  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  nephew  and 
heb,  thirty  years  younger  than  himself^  to  bestow  herself  and  her 
possessions  upon  him — a  step  which  resulted  in  perpetual  dissensions. 
A  most  suggestive  memorial  of  his  sentiments  remains  in  the  copy 
of  the  '  Novum  Organum '  presented  to  him  by  his  great  professional 
rival.  Even  if  the  donor  and  recipient  of  this  tell-tale  volume  had 
not  been  running  the  same  keen  race,  the  absence  of  elegant  culture, 
social  amenity,  and  inclination  for  '  studies,  arts,  and  sciences '  in  the 
one  would  have  repelled  the  other,  resplendent  in  such  acquirements ; 
the  story  of  the  mutual  injuries  inflicted  by  their  mutual  jealousy 
is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  ;  the  animosity  of  Bacon  was  neither 
deepened  by  the  hard  cruelty  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  triab  of 
Essex  and  Kaleigh,  nor  dispelled  by  his  subsequent  career.  For 
there  came  a  period  in  the  life  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  the  first 
few  years  of  .Tames  L's  reign  had  elapsed,  when  the  darker  colours 
seem  to  fall  away,  and  to  leave  an  outline  distinct  with  the  light  of 
freedom,  justice,  and  patriotism,  steadied  by  the  solid  framework  of 
a  finished  professional  learning. 

The  title-page  of  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,'  pub- 
lished in  1620,  bears  the  design  of  a  ship  passing  through  the  PiUars 
of  Hercules  into  an  undulating  sea.  The  Holkham  copy  is  adorned 
by  the  inscription  '  Ex  dono  authoris ; '  and  immediately  under  this 
ace  these  bitter  lines,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Edward  Coke : — 

Instaurare  paras  vetermn  documenta  EK^horum, 
Instaura  leges,  justitiamque  prius. 

Above  the  ship,  also  in  the  handwriting  of  Coke,  is  the  couplet : —  . 

It  deeearveth  not  to  be  read  in  schools, 
But  to  be  &aughted  in  the  ship  of  fooles. 

In  the  church  at  Holkham  is  a  monument  to  John  Coke,  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  acquired  the  estate  of 
Holkham  by  marriage  with  Muriel  Wheatley ;  this  was  augmented 
in  1659  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  himself  was  buried  at  Tittleshall  in  Norfolk, 
eighty-two  years  after  he  had  made  his  first  effort  in  the  cause . 
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of  freedom  by  leaping  suddenly  into  the  world  whilst  his  mother  was 
quietly  seated  by  the  fireside  of  her  parlour  at  Mileham.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  proud  of  this  ezhibition  of  energy,  and  to  have  ofleu 
spoken  of  it. 

The  names  of  Coke  and  Bacon,  although  so  antagonistic,  were 
almost  within  hearing  of  one  another  in  Norfolk.  Two  miles  fuiiiier 
along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  are  still  to  be  seen,  at  Stiflfkey,  the 
remains  of  the  beautiful  bouBe  built  and  inhabited  by  the  elder 
brother  of  I'rancis  Bacon.  This  had  been  recently  finished  when  the 
family  of  Coke  was  first  established  at  Holkham,  and  stood  on  the 
site  of  a  house  possessed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Lord  Keeper  endowed  StiSk^ 
with  an  historical  relic ;  for  he  left  '  as  an  heyrlome  to  his  house  of 
Stewkey,'  a  drinking-bowl  made  of  no  less  portentous  metal  than 
the  great  seal  of  Philip  and  Mary,  which  was  broken  up  by  himself 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  '  They  heat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks '—words  which, 
while  they  symbolise  the  transformation  of  the  fateful  instrument 
into  the  reviving  wine-cup,  may  take  a  wider  signification,  and  ex- 
press for  us  in  two  sentences  the  change  in  the  history  of  a  county 
during  the  centuries  glanced  at  in  the  foregoing  pages,  firom  the 
reign  of  force  in  the  dark  ages  to  the  peaceful  indus^  of  our  own 
times. 
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AMID  the  din  of  conflict  long  and  loudly  raging  between  the  in- 
terests (nuBcalled  antagonistic)  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of 
kad,  it  is  pleasant  to  recognise  one  proposal  which  ought  to  excite 
the  fears  of  neither,  because  it  must  equally  benefit  the  condition  of 
both.  Landlords  in  Ireland  complain  with  good  reason  that  the 
value  of  their  estates  is  fallen,  and  is  likely  still  further  to  fall ;  and 
landlords  in  England,  though  they  hardly  like  to  admit  it,  are  fall  of 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  depieciation.  Excessive  competition  for 
fanns,  and  the  state  of  disquiet  and  disturbance  in  Ireland  caused 
thereby,  scares  the  capitalist  from  investing,  and  tempts  hereditary 
possessors  to  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  Graziers  and  dairy-farmers 
who  have  made  money  prefer  to  keep  it  till  better  times,  and  are 
dow  to  'sink  it,'  as  they  say,  in  the  piuchase  of  freehold  when  large 
estates  are  broken  up;  and  for  such  properties  when  oSered  for 
eale  undivided,  there  are  few  and  frequently  no  bidders.  How  the 
advance  of  money  by  Oovemment  to  enable  small  farmers  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  will  practically  work  remains  to  be  seen.  That 
there  are  diEBculties  and  drawbacks  incidental  to  the  system,  no  man 
of  sense  will  deny ;  but  if  it  is  to  have  fair  play  as  an  experiment,  one 
thing  is  clear,  namely,  that  fee  farms  so  created  should  be  easily 
aad  cheaply  saleable  at  their  true  value ;  or  that,  in  otiier  words,  they 
should  be  rescued  from  the  maw  of  the  usurious  money-lender,  whose 
gains  are  always  out  of  the  urgent  needs  of  men  who  pawn  their  pro- 
perty for  less  than  its  worth,  because  they  are  not  able  to  sell  it 
promptly  at  its  true  price.  In  epite  of  any  law  Parliament  may 
make,  and  no  matter  what  terms  of  easy  repayment  to  the  Treasury 
it  may  concede,  the  stru^ling  farmer  who  has  purchased  thirty  or 
forty  acres  in  the  Land  Court,  and  is  proud  of  his  purchase  while  the 
DOTelty  lasts,  and  the  weather  is  fair,  will  be  tempted  or  driven  after 
a  had  harvest  or  two  to  mortgage  or  sell  his  interest  to  the 'land- 
giahber '  in  the  next  town  for  less  than  its  value  for  the  sake  of  ready 
money,  wherewith  he  may  hie  to  a  land  beyond  the  sea,  where  his 
kinsfolk  tell  him  he  may  end  his  days  in  ease  and  plenty.  Thus  the 
worst  evils  of  the  old  system  of  aggregation,  rack-rent,  and  absentee- 
ism will  inevitably  crop  up  anew.  We  know  by  experience  how  in 
England  copyholders  and  states-men  have  been  in  numberless  in- 
stances extinguished  and  their  memory  effaced;  and  nobody  who 
looks  calmly  and  discerningly  at  facta  as  they  stand,  will  deny  the 
constant  tendency  that  exists  in  this  direction.  There  is  beside,  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel  what  may  be  called  the  law  of  territorial 
gravitation,  by  which  smaller  properties  are  attracted  by  greater;  or,  in 
plain  words,  isolated  farms  are  bought  up  and  brought  witbin  ring- 
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fence  by  the  wealthy  lord  of  the  manor.  The  fact  that  he  is  opulent 
IB  Dearly  synonymous  with  saying  that  he  is  thrifty  and  keen ;  a  man 
-who  would  not,  to  gratify  a  whim  or  justify  a  boast,  give  an  eztrava^ 
gant  price  for  the  '  little  angle '  which  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  already 
extensive  acreage.  He  keeps  his  eye  on  the  coveted  comer  till  some 
grief  or  calamity  in  tlie  humble  household  brings  him  an  offer  on  ad- 
vantageous terms.  As  I  once  heard  a  Glasgow  banker  say :  '  These 
are  the  providential  opportunities  for  which  wise  men  wait.'  The 
impoverished  family  knows  they  are  letting  the  loved  homestead  go 
too  cheap ;  but  times  are  bad,  creditors  pressing,  and  the  heart  of  the 
yeoman  is  down  :  no  neighbour  of  his  acquaintance  is  willing  to  buy 
at  the  price  he  has  always  been  told  he  could  get  if  he  asked  it ;  and 
his  lawyer  reminds  him  that  the  cost  of  transfer  will  come  to  a  good 
round  sum.  So  in  despair  he  writes  to  say  that  Mr.  Clutchem  may 
have  the  place  a  good  deal  under  its  value ;  and  by  Christmas  there 
is  one  fewer  among  the  already  too  few  proprietors  of  land  in  the 
kingdom. 

Throughout  the  protracted  discussions  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  one 
thing  was  notably  admitted  on  all  bands,  namely,  that  for  the  conser- 
vative sake  of  property  as  well  as  for  the  demociatio  sake  of  tenancy, 
it'was  most  desirable  that  the  number  of  owners  in  fee  simple  should 
be  legitimately  and  gradually  increased.  The  publication  of  the 
modem  Doomsday  Book  has  revealed  the  numeric^  weakness  of  the 
garrison  by  which  freehold  has  come  to  be  held.  The  Nonnans,  with 
all  their  love  of  feudal  tenure,  and  their  unscrupiilons  policy  of 
expropriation  and  enfeoffment  for  militaiy  service,  never  thought  of 
trying  to  make  the  cone  stand  unpropped  on  its  narrow  end.  The 
previous  possessors  of  the  soil  were  more  democratic  in  all  their  ways 
of  life  and  rule  ;  and,  upon  condition  that  thpy  would  peaceably  ob^ 
and  pay,  the  bulk  of  the  old  Sason  heritors  were  left  undisturbed. 
Crusadiog  expeditions  and  Plantagenet  wars,  Tudor  forfeittires  and 
Cromwellian  mulcts  and  sequestrations,  wrought  many  a  change  of 
knightly  and  noble  ownership ;  but  the  unambitious  possessors  of 
manse  and  grange,  home  and  cot,  were  left  undisturbed  in  the  occo- 
pancy  of  their  modest  share  of  the  soil,  and  throughout  succesave 
political  storms  they  continued  to  serve  as  the  unnoticed  but  essential 
ballast  of  the  ship.  By  degrees  the  ballast  has  been  got  rid  of  to 
make  more  room  for  showy  cargo ;  and  now  the  want  of  it  is  felt.  All 
onr  politicians  feel,  or  pretend  to  feel,  that  it  is  time  to  revert  in  this 
respect  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Various  devices  are  pro- 
pounded more  or  less  summary  for  the  prnpose,  and  implying  more 
or  less  of  revolutionary  spirit.  But  there  is  one  expedient  which,  with- 
out involving  hnrt  or  harm  to  any  class,  would  obvioiisly  tend  to 
multiply  small  as  well  as  laige  bidders  for  the  possession  of  freehold ; 
and  would,  at  the  same  time,  permanently  and  honestly  enhance  the 
marketable  value  of  properties  both  small  and  great,  while  it  would 
as  certainly  and  as  safely  increase  the  sense  of  security  of  all  property 
in  that  part  of  the  realm  v^here  now  unfortunately  it  is  seriously  dis- 
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toibed.  The  cost  of  title  as  it  is  now  investigated  and  set  fortli  for  au 
estate  of  a  thousand  acres,  though  it  comes  to  a  considerable  eum,  fornuE 
but  a  comparatively  small  percentage,  whereas  it  forms  a  verj  onerous 
one  upon  a  transfer  of  a  hundred  acres.  The  delay  proverbial  in  the 
process  of  investigation  and  prolix  conveyancing  equally  tends  to 
abate  the  selling  price.  Professional  prejudice  may  demur  to  the 
statement,  and  professional  ingenuity  may  special-plead  about  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  private  over  an  official  abstract  of  title ;  but 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  at  large  will  not  be  mystified 
thereby.  For  half  a  century  there  has  been  a  quiet  and  earnest 
demand  for  law  reform  in  this  behalf;  and  at  intervals  attempts 
have  been  made  by  eminent  jurists  to  carry  through  Parliament 
measures  for  the  redress  for  what  is  practically  an  acknowledged 
grievance,  though  hitherto  unhappily  each  and  all  of  them  have 
proved  abortive.  The  most  notable  was  that  of  Lord  Westbury,  who 
framed  and  brought  in  an  excellent  Bill,  which  he  had  not  the 
strength  or  detennination  to  carry ;  and  which  he  consented  to  modify 
by  converting  it  into  a  mere  permission  by  statute  to  use  either  the 
old  or  the  new,  the  complex  or  the  simple,  the  costly  or  the  inex- 
pensive method  of  proceeding.  Wbat  wonder  the  results  have  been 
next  to  ftnX  ?  A  registry  office  has  indeed  been  established ;  and  a 
reputable  stafi"  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on  landed  titles,  but 
the  amount  of  business  transacted  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
produce  any  perceptible  effect. 

One  cause  of  &ilure  in  the  practice  under  Lord  Westbury's  Act 
is  the  arbitrary  imposition  of  a  stamp  on  every  muniment  of  title 
offered  for  registration.  Should  the  examination  lead  the  officer  to 
report  the  case  as  one  only  deserving  to  be  classed  among  good 
holding  titles,  because  of  some  missing  Imk  in  the  chain  of  devolution, 
the  disappointed  owner,  whose  right  of  inheritance  has  never  been 
qnestioned,  and  who  in  truth  and  fact  may  know,  though  he  cannot 
prove,  how  the  provoking  omission  is  to  be  accounted  for,  naturally 
declines  to  accept  an  imprimatur  of  inferior  degree,  and  demands 
his  papers  back  again.  To  hia  horror  he  finds  them  branded  with 
the  office  stamp,  and  thereby  incurably  damaged  by  bearing  upon 
their  fiice  the  su^estion  of  some  flaw  unspecified,  but  which  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  preclude  unqualified  registration.  The  real 
point  in  question  may  have  been  of  no  practical  importance,  and, 
if  noticed  at  all  by  an  unofficial  conveyancer,  capable  of  being 
dealt  with  easily ;  but  fastened  on  as  a  technical  ground  of  depre- 
ciatory classification,  it  has  become  a  serious  injury  to  the  unlncky 
proprietor  who  unwarily  has  brought  himself  within  the  reach  of 
the  branding  process.  In  the  dog-latin  of  the  famous  epitaph  on 
the  victim  of  St.  John  Long's  mysterious  prescription — '  Voluit  esse 
melior  dum  fuit  wsWti ' — and  by  way  of  consolation  he  is  sure  to  be 
told  by  his  family  solicitor  bow  much  he  regrets  that  Me  dissuasive 
advice  was  not  followed.  But  in  tmth  the  statute  in  question,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Thring,  *  was  from  the  first  unworkable,  being 
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a  mere  incomplete  registration  of  assorances  presenting  all  the  dis- 
advantages, without  any  of  the  advantages,  of  the  numerous  schemea 
proposed  for  the  registration  of  deeds.' 

The  Act  for  the  transfer  of  land  introduced  by  Lord  Cairns  in 
1875  is  indeed  a  great  improvement  on  that  of  his  predecessor;  but 
it  also  recognises,  and  thereby  recommends  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
continued  use  of  elaborate  deeds  instead  of  official  certi&cates ;  and 
the  practitioners  of  the  law  have  succeeded  in  defeating  its  main 
intent  by  advising  their  clients  to  keep  clear  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  with  suspicion.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  over  which  the  present  Judge 
Advocate  presided,  leaves  matters  very  much  where  it  found  them  ; 
and  land  reformers  might  well  subside  into  despair  were  it  not  for 
timely  encouragement  afforded  by  the  demonstration  of  complete 
success,  in  our  varied  and  important  colonies,  of  the  system  happily 
devised  by  Sir  B.  Tonens  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  univer- 
sally established  there. 

While  al  home  economists  were  reiterating  good  advice  to  appa- 
rently little  purpose,  and  l^slators  making  experiments  in  palliatives 
with  small  effect,  a  specific  remedy  for  the  evils  of  ol»cure  title 
and  costly  transfer  was  found  in  South  Australia,  and  after  trial  there 
adopted  successively  by  all  the  other  growing  colonies  of  the  Paci6c, 
and  eventually  by  Canada.  From  an  interesting  return,  lately  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  we  learn  the  instructive  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  inestimable  method  of  dealing  with  an  evil 
hitherto  deemed  practically  incorrigible. 

Inspired  by  the  historical  examples  of  registration  for  many  gene- 
rations known  to  be  in  use  in  several  of  the  German  States,  and  more 
especially  in  the  opulent  and  enlightened  city  of  Hamburg,  the 
Treasurer  of  South  Australia  in  1861  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  sim- 
plification of  transfer  and  mortgage  which,  after  some  discussion  and 
not  a  little  misgiving,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  colony. 
The  procedure  under  it,  as  explained  by  its  author,  is  as  follows : — 

The  person  or  perBons  in  whom,  singly  or  collectively,  the  fee  simple  is 
vested,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  may  apply  to  have  the  land  placed  on  the 
register  of  titles.  These  applications,  together  with  the  deeds  and  other 
evidences  of  title,  accompanied  by  pluis  of  the  lands  furnished  by  licensed 
surveyors  and  certified  correct  by  statutory  declaration,  are  submitted  for 
examination  to  a  barrister  and  to  a  conveyancer,  who  are  styled  '  examiners 
of  titles.'  These  gentlemen  examine  the  titles  precisely  as  they  would  doon 
behalf  of  an  intending  purchaser  under  the  old  law.  They  report  to  the 
•R^strar,'  or  'Recorder  of  Titles,' as  he  is  styled  in  some  colonies — 1st. 
Whether  the  description  of  the  parcels  of  land  is  definite  and  clear  \  and  in 
this  they  are  assisted  by  a  land  surveyor  and  draughtsman,  2nd.  Is  the 
applicant  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  property  1  3rd.  Does  he  appear  in 
equity  and  justice  rightfully  entitled  tiieretot  4th.  Does  he  produce  such 
evidence  of  title  as  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  person  is  in  a 
position  to  succeed  against  him  in  an  action  of  ejectment!  Should  the 
applicant  fail  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  these  p^irticulars  the  appUcatdon  is 
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at  once  rejected,  vitbout  putting  hini  to  any  further  expense.  Shonld  the 
applicant,  being  in  possession,  be  enabled  to  show  such  a  title,  although  the 
evidence  he  adduces  might  not  be  su£Bcieut  to  enable  him  to  oust  a  tortious 
holder  in  possession,  or  to  compel  an  unwilling  purchaser  to  complete,  the 
examinera  report  the  case  to  the  registrar,  with  recommendation  that 
notices  should  be  served,  and  the  claim  advertised  more  or  less  extensively, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  domicile  of  the  parties  likely  to 
be  interested. 

Notices  are  served  upon  the  persons  in  possession,  upon  SBch  persons,  if 
any,  as  the  examiners  may  indicate  as  likely  to  be  interested  either  at  law 
or  in  equity,  and  who  have  not  joined  in  the  application,  and  also  upon  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  contiguous  land. 

These  notices  set  forth  the  purport  of  the  spplicatipu,  and  intimate  that 
unless  objection  be  made  by  lodging  a  caveaX  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners,  the  land  will  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act, 
and  indefensible  title  granted  to  the  applicant. 

If  within  the  time  appointed  a  caveat  be  lodged,  the  action  of  the 
r^strar  is  suspended  until  it  be  withdrawn,  or  until  he  receives  the  final 
judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  question  raised. 

Ifnocaveaf  be  lodged  within  thepresoribed  time,  or  if  the  cnrsnf  so  lodged 
be  withdrawn,  or  set  aside  by  the  final  judgment  of  the  Court,  the  land  is 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act  by  the  issue  of  a  certificate  of  title, 
vesting  the  estate  indefessibly  in  the  applicant. 

These  certificates  are  in  duplicate.  Th^  define  the  land  in  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  by  description  and  reference  to  the  Ordnance  maps  of 
the  district,  and  where  necessary  by  diagram  on  the  certificate.  They  set 
forth  the  nature  of  the  estate  of  the  applicant,  whether  a  fee  simple  or 
limited  owner,  and  notify  by  memorials  endorsed  alt  lesser  estates,  leasee, 
charges,  or  interests  current  and  afiecting  the  land  at  the  time.  Ample 
space  is  left  for  the  endorsement  of  subsequent  memorials,  recording  uie 
transfer  or  extinction  of  these,  and  the  creation,  transfer,  or  extinction  of 
future  estates  or  interests. 

Under  this  method  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  country 
is  left  undisturbed.  No  special  court,  such  as  the  '  Estates  Court,  Ireland,' 
with  its  enormous  expenditure,  is  required,  and  the  applicants  are  not 
subjected  to  the  expense  of  putting  the  paraphernalia  <£  a  court  of  justice 
in  motion,  unless  l^ere  be  some  adverse  claim  to  be  adjudicated  upon. 

Charges  are  released  by  memorial  entered  on  the  appropriate  folium  of 
the  record,  and  upon  the  declaration  or  other  instrument  evidencing  title, 
which  memorial  the  Becorder  is  required  to  make  upon  production  of 
receipt  for  the  sum  of  money,  annuity,  or  rent-charge ;  or  upon  production 
of  evidence  of  the  decease  of  the  annuitant ;  or  that  the  circumstances  or 
conditions  upon  the  occurrence  of  which  the  charge  was  contingent  have 
oeased  to  be  possible. 

These  chEuges  on  land  are  transferable  by  endoraement  in  a  simple  form 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  evidencing  the  cha^e  ;  and,  as  the 
title  is  indefeasible,  they  pass  as  freely  as  Exchequer  bills  between  parties 
acquainted  with  the  value  of  the  property  to  which  they  attach.  The 
expense  attendant  on  creating  a  charge  is  but  io<.,  the  cost  of  transfer  5«., 
and  of  re-lease  5*.  The  proprietor  of  the  land  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  upon 
payment  of  a  further  sum  of  zoa.  and  surrender  of  the  existing  declaration, 
obtain  afresh  declaration  of  title,  cleared  of  the  memorials  of  all  extinguished 
ehargea.     Equitable  mortgages  for  the  purpose  of  securing  cash  credit  and 
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advances  ior  flactoatiug  amounts,  oud  also  when  pEirties  desire  gecrecy ,  are 
oreated  under  this  system  with  a  degree  of  security  and  facility  for  realising 
unattainable  under  the  Ei^lish  law  of  conveyancing, 

Into  other  details  duly  provided  for  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
here.  The  whole  scheme  was  publicly  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  last  year  at  Edinburgh,  vhere  the  com- 
peting merita  of  the  system  long  in  use  north  of  the  Tweed,  under 
the  name  of  Registry  of  Seisins,  was  patriotically  contended  for  by 
mure  than  one  writer  to  the  '  Signet.' 

The  application  in  Great  Britain  of  the  colonial  ^tem  of  regifi- 
tration  of  title  would  meet  with,  it  was  argued,  an  obstacle  of  a  social 
rather  than  a  legal  kind.  Antipathy  to  the  disclosure  of  domestic  or 
fiunily  affairs  has,  time  out  of  mind,  been  so  instinctive  and  universal, 
that  the  English  gentry — not  only  great  nobles  and  peers  of  less  d^ree, 
whose  imconfessed  but  unsleeping  aim  in  life  is  to  be  thought  of  more 
social  importance  than  they  actually  are,  but  owners  of  landed  property 
of  every  grade,  from  the  showy  baronet  who  has  married  the  plain 
daughter  of  an  Irish  earl,  to  the  frugal  squire  who  boasts  that  he  has 
bred  more  than  one  ^.'lnner  of  Queen's  plate,  but  never  risked  a  ten- 
pound  note  in  backing  his  opinion — every  possessor  of  freehold  pro- 
perty— resents  as  an  impertinence  the  inquiry  as  to  what  is  his 
acreage  or  rent>-roll.  Privacy  in  his  affairs  is  so  much  a  habit  that 
its  infringement  by  a  stranger  is  looked  upon  as  an  outrage  to  be 
punished ;  and  its  rash  disregard  by  a  giddy  or  prodigal  heir  an  act  of 
indecent  exposure,  to  be  grieved  at  by  the  other  members  of  the  family 
on  a  wet  Sunday  afternoon,  as  one  of  the  afflictions  with  which  an 
inscrutable  Providence  tries  the  tempers  of  men.  That  a  mortgage 
of  the  '  park,'  or  sale  in  reversion  of  the  '  home  farm,'  to  buy  a 
yoimger  son  out  of  a  scrape,  or  to  provide  for  a  widowed  daughter 
and  her  children  left  penoiless,  should  be  made  matter  for  sneer,  or, 
gtill  worse,  for  pity,  at  the  market  ordinary,  the  bar-parlour  of  the 
village  inn,  or  at  luncheon  by  the  cover  side,  is  enough  to  sour  the 
sweetest  disposition.  In  vain  the  wise  and  higher-minded  wife  tries 
to  smooth  the  ruffled  plumage  of  her  mate,  bidding  him  not  to 
trouble  his  head  about  what  foolish  people  say,  when  everybody  knows 
how  truly  good  he  is  and  kind  to  alt  around  him.  It  is  no  use.  Hia 
position  in  the  county,  that  indescribable,  undemonstrable  good- 
for-nothing  idol,  which  he  has  carefully  carried  under  his  saddle,  like 
the  superstitious  worthies  in  Hebrew  story,  has  been  dragged  from 
under  him,  had  its  face  washed,  and  all  its  chips  and  flaws  spitefully 
noticed,  and  then  put  up  on  a  shelf  in  a  public  office  with  a  ticket 
npon  it,  indicating  truly  its  age,  but  that  it  is  not  quite  worth  twenty 
shillings  in  the  pound.  What  is  to  him  the  political  pretence  on 
which  this  affront  has  been  put  upon  him.  His  pride  is  stung  to  the 
quick.  He  is  humiliated.  The  old  coloured  window  of  the  chapel  in 
which  he  daily  worshipped,  his  family  importance,  is  broken,  not 
enough  to  let  in  the  wind  and  rain,  but  damaged  beyond  repair  in  bis 
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time.  Could  he  have  foreseen  all  this  as  the  result  of  publicity,  how 
many  miles  would  he  not  have  ridden,  how  many  county  meetings 
would  he  not  have  attended,  how  many  borough  votes  would  he  not 
have  helped  to  buy,  to  avert  it  ?  It  nowise  allays  the  irritation  to  be 
told  that  Mr.  Tummill,  who  bought  a  great  estate  the  other  day  in 
another  part  of  the  sbire,  openly  advocates  general  and  eompulaory 
registration.  Wby,  of  course,  new  wealth  always  wishes  its  weight  in 
gold,  and  its  width  in  acres,  to  be  known.  However  else  can  nobody 
come  to  be  taken  for  somebody  at  quarter  sessions,  race  balls,  and 
agricultural  shows?  New  plates  seem. to  love  to  be  set  in  a  position 
where  they  may  be  noticed,  and  their  precise  value  in  bank-notes  easily 
ascertained ;  but  the  really  old  (not  to  say  cracked)  pieces  of  china  have 
always  been  used  to  different  treatment,  being  kept  in  separate  cases 
and  for  the  most  part  under  lock  and  key.  To  very  Uttle  purpose 
philosophers  call  this  'prejudice'  which  the  spread  of  realistic  ideas 
may  be  trusted  to  dispel.  So  long  as  the  whole  of  one  House  of 
Parliament  and  mote  than  one-half  of  the  other  consist  of  country 
gentlemen,  or  of  persons  baviDg,  or  anxious  to  be  supposed  to  have, 
estates  of  inheritance,  calling  an  instinct  of  this  kind  prejudice  will 
avail  little.  It  is  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  show  that  general 
registration  of  title  does  not  necessarily  involve  the  exposure  so  much 
feared.  A  properly  constituted  Record  Office  ought  not  in  the  least 
to  resemble  a  free  hospital  whither  the  police  carry  maimed  or  help- 
less victims  to  be  tanged  in  rows  just  as  they  come  to  be  examined  or 
palled  about  by  inquisitive  practitioners  or  irresponsible  students.  It 
ought  to  be  founded  on  a  national  guarantee  of  inviolate  confidence, 
where  do  draft  should  be  honoured  and  no  question  answered  except 
on  the  order  in  each  case  of  the  person  whose  account  is  kept  there. 
By  what  other  rule  of  good  faith,  inexorably  observed  has  the  Bank  of 
England  come  to  be  the  centre  of  a  world's  credit  ?  Whoever  thinks 
of  prying  into  any  man's  pecuniary  affairs,  whether  they  be  sound  or 
unsound,  solid  or  speculative,  great  or  small,  by  means  of  intmsive 
questioning  in  that  universally  honoured  shrine  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry ?  And  t^ere  is  no  reason  why  a  national  ofKce  for  registration 
of  titles  to  land  should  not  be  conducted  on  principles  of  reticence  as 
strict  or  even  more  so ;  for  a  bank  director,  ^  asked  his  opinion  con- 
fidentially as  to  the  commercial  position  of  a  customer,  may  some- 
times deem  it  not  incompatible  with  his  duty  to  say,  that  he  keeps  a 
moderate  account  with  the  bank,  but  beyond  that  they  know  nothing 
particular  of  his  position ;  while  the  custodians  of  territorial  assurances 
ought  to  bold  office  on  the  condition  of  unimpeachable  fidelity  as  trus- 
tees not  only  of  every  instrument,  but  the  contents  of  every  instrument 
confided  to  their  care.  Save  on  the  authority  of  the  registered  owner 
or  his  indisputable  heir,  no  intending  or  pretending  purchaser  or 
mortgagee  ought  to  be  listened  to,  much  less  admitted  to  nmi- 
mage  and  scrutinise.  But  with  this  fundamental  condition  clearly 
imdeiBtood  and  observed,  what  is  there  of  disclosure  to  be  appre- 
hended &om  reference  to  an  indexed  foUo  in  a  public  offioe,  more 
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than  the  perusal  of  abstract  of  title  sent  to  another  Bolicitor's  cham- 
bers ?  The  same  love  of  gossip  or  of  mischief  may  tempt  a  garrulous 
attorney  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  a  property  into  the  ownership 
of  which,  or  the  encumbrances  on  which,  he  has  had  the  opportunity 
of  looking  for  a  client.  But  this  is  a  liability  existing  now,  one  whidi 
no  change  in  the  law  can  obviate  or  modify.  Whatever  difference  exists 
is  in  &vour  of  the  system  of  registration. 

In  a  young  community,  where  the  ways  of  ordinary  life  are  ten- 
tative, less  apprehension  la  naturally  excited  at  the  proposal  to  deviate 
from  traditional  usages  brought  from  the  old  country.  Lawyers  bred 
in  the  habits  and  principles  of  Lincoln's  Inn  are  seldom  wanting  to 
murmur  presages  of  failure  and  quote  from  memory  old  saws,  which, 
in  the  dusky  chambers  of  Bedford  Row  or  Old  Jewry,  have  long  been 
regarded  as  self-evideotly  true  as  the  multiplication  table.  But 
where  social  and  political  cobwebs  are  comparatively  few  and  frail 
the  spiders  have  not  so  much  their  own  way  with  the  flies.  Kovelty 
is  not  contraband,  as  it  used  to  be  with  us  not  very  long  ago ;  nor 
even  subject  to  a  differential  duty  in  favour  of  the  old-fashioned 
home-made  article,  as  until  very  recently  a  good  many  things  were  in 
our  own  day,  and  some  are  even  still.  It  was  not  surprising  that  the 
oflFer  to  enable  every  South  Australian  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  of  con- 
veyances and  securities,  and  to  be  able  instead  to  carry  about  in  bis 
pocket-book  as  perfect  a  certificate  of  title  to  house  or  farm  or  cattle- 
run  of  5,000  acres,  should  at  first  have  seemed  something  too  good 
to  be  true,  and  then  a  blessing  for  which  he  could  never  be  suffi- 
ciently thankful.  If  doubts  occasionally  obtruded  themselves  as  to 
flaws  and  breakdowns,  they  were  overborne  by  the  remembrance  that 
all  rules  are  liable  to  exception,  and  all  inventions  subject  to  cavil. 
But  as  the  charm  of  novelty  abated,  and  the  test  of  time  brought 
irresistible  conviction,  the  Land  Registry  Act  of  South  Australia 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  settled  fact  in  the  comparative  anatomy  of 
modem  jimsprudeoce.  Here  is  official  testimony,  which  can  neither 
be  disregarded  or  gainsayed : — 

After  twenty  years'  experience  no  difficulty  whatever  has  occurred  in 
carrying  out  the  ordinary  transactions  in  land,  such  as  transfers,  mort- 
gages, and  leases,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that,  as  regards  such  trano- 
adinns,  the  Torrens  system  is  a  perfect  success,  land,  in  fact,  being  as  easily 
and  aecnrely  dealt  with  hs  stock  in  the  funds.  There  still  remains  the  in- 
herent and  unavoidable  distinction  between  real  and  personal  property. 
This  distinction,  of  coiuse,  principally  shows  itself  in  the  case  of  a  settle- 
ment of  land.  The  Reel  Property  Act  of  South  Australia,  or  Torrens 
system,  was  not  intended  to  interfere  with  the  general  rulea  or  principles 
of  law  or  equity,  or  with  the  powers  or  privileges  of  landowners,  or  witii 
their  rights  or  liabihties,  but  only  to  alter  the  machinery  by  which  such 
rights  or  liabilities  may  be  created  or  'protected,  consequently  difficulties 
have  sometimes  arisen  in  adapting  the  machinery  of  the  Act  to  some  par- 
ticular case;  such  difficulties  have  rarely,  if  ever,  proved  insuperable ;  they 
have  usually  disappeared  under  the  exercise  of  a  httle  thought  and  care. 
As  to  trostfl,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  qu^tion  is,  Do  we,  by  virtue  of 
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the  machineiy  of  the  Beal  Fropertj  Act,  place  cestui  que  trusts  of  land  in  a 
worse  poBition  than  they  are  usually  placed  ia  under  the  ordinary  system  \ 
In  my  opinion  cestui  que  trusta  of  land  under  the  South  Australian  Beal 
PropOTty  Act  are,  if  anything,  in  a  better  position.  The  power  of  caveatiug, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  l£e  Be^ietrar-General,  or  others  on  their  beha^, 
is  ample  ;  and,  in  addition,  the  insertion  of  the  words  '  no  survivorship '  in  a 
certificate  of  title  issued  to  two  or  more  persons  as  trustees  hiui  been  found 
a  most  valuable  protection  to  beneficiaries ;  at  any  rate,  no  litigation  has 
occurred  on  the  subject  of  trusts,  nor  has  any  complaint  of  hardship  or  diffi- 
culty been  made  to  the  office.  As  to  indefea^ibility  of  title,  this  important 
result  of  the  Torrens  system  of  registration  of  title  has  not  yet  been  upset.' 

Queensland,  forethoughtful  for  the  accumulating  mass  of  titles 
and  engagements  that  sooner  or  later  are  destined  to  overspread  her 
enormous  territory,  lost  no  time  in  adopting  the  invaluable  dis- 
covery of  simple,  easy,  and  cheap  registration  of  Government  grants 
and  private  transfers.  In  January,  1862,  the  Real  Property  Transfer 
OfBce  for  the  colony  was  established  at  Brisbane ;  and 

although  57,143  new  titles  have  been  issued  to  the  end  of  187^, 
there  has  been  no  title  registered  under  the  Act  sought  to  be  upset  in  a 
court  of  law  or  equity.  One  case  indeed  occurred  where  a  puromieer  of  a 
town  property  having,  by  the  blunder  of  bia  surveyor,  included  in  his 
transfer  a  larger  piece  of  land  than  the  vendor  vas  possessed  of,  and,  the 
mistake  not  having  been  observed  by  the  draftsman  of  the  Heal  Property 
Office,  a  title  was  wrongfully  issued  for  the  ivhole  of  the  land  asked  for,  and 
the  purchaser  sust^uned  serious  loss  by  erecting  a  valuable  building  upon 
another  person's  land.  The  loser  did  not  proceed  against  the  office  by 
action  at  law,  but  petitioned  the  House  of  Assembly  for  compensation, 
and  a  select  committee  recommended  that  he  should  be  paid  1,500^.  All 
Tuaasj  compensations  are  now  |xiid  out  of  an  assurance  fund  established  under 
the  Act,  loade  up  of  the  fee  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  on  all  proper- 
ties brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

So  rare  were  the  drafts  on  this  fund  that  the  balance  to  its  credit 
bas  been  yearly  increasing,  the  amount  standing  to  its  credit  being 
11,24s!. 

In  the  great  bulk  of  transactions  the  general  public  have  not  recourse 
to  profe6ra<mal  assistance,  the  prevailing  opinion  being  that  the  filling  up 
of  the  forms  is  so  simple  that  l^al  advice  is  unnecessary ;  but  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  bringing  of  land  under  the  Act  by  applications  or  tratis- 
misaons  of  property  through  death  of  registered  owner,  as  in  such  cases 
professional  assistance  is  almost  invariably  resorted  to. 

Of  3,986,508  acres  granted  in  fee  simple  by  the  Government  of 
the  colony  to  the  end  of  1879,  3,913,947  have  been  voluntarily 
registered  in  this  way,  so  perfect  is  the  faith  of  the  community  in 
the  benefit  conferred. 

There  doss  not  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  working  of  the  Acts 

o  Lauds  Titles  De^urt. 
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as  to  mortfjageB  and  leases,  the  simple  form  of  the  mort^fage  and  releua 
allowing  small  sums  of  moneys  raised  on  morigt^  to  be  promptly  rois- 
tered at  very  low  cost,  as  professional  assistance  is  not  required  in  ^le 
preparation  of  the  deed.* 

From  the  more  speculative  and  varied  character  of  the  com- 
munity, the  working  of  any  law  of  property  in  a  state  like  Victoria 
must  aecesaarily  be  more  complicated  than  in  one  whose  habits  are 
leas  fast,  and  whose  pursuits  are  more  homogeneous.  The  temper 
and  talk  of  Melbourne  resemble  more  those  of  Liverpool  or  Glasgow 
than  such  as  are  observable  at  Adelaide  or  Brisbane.  Enterprise  ia 
more  impulsive,chaiige  of  industrial  aim  more  frequent,  resolution  to 
sell  or  borrow  formed  more  quickly,  and  recourse  to  the  Registry  Office 
of  Titles  more  impetuous  and  impatient.  This  probably  accounts  in  a 
great  degree  for  the  fact  that  sales  and  mortgages  are  more  generally 
effected  here  through  the  intervention  of  solicitors  than  in  neighbour- 
ing colonies.  The  venturous  merchant  or  adventurous  miner,  with  his 
head  full  of  calculations  of  prices  at  New  York  or  London,  has  not 
time  to  wait  for  his  turn  at  the  Office  of  Titles,  or  patience  to  weigh 
nicely  the  qualifying  value  of  prior  incumbrances,  so  he  desires 
Messrs.  Nimble  and  Keen  to  arrange  the  matter  for  him,  and  to  get 
the  money  for  him  at  once,  and  '  at  once  '  being  interpreted,  means 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  or  possibly  the  day  but  one  aft^  that. 
That  this  variety  in  the  development  of  the  system  does  not  imply, 
as  some  would  have  us  believe,  an  approach  to  the  dilatory  and  costly 
mode  of  proceeding  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home,  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  account  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Titles  in  Victoria 
for  the  past  seven  years,  in  continuation  of  one  for  the  previous  ten 
fumishcKl  in  1872,  to  inquiries  from  the  Colonial  Office. 

The  majority  of  applicants  to  bring  land  under  the  Act  now  empl^ 
solicitors,  as  the  titles  now  brought  in,  from  the  increased  time  th<7  have 
existed,  are  longer  and  more  complicated  than  formerly.  In  a  few  sim[Je 
and  clear  ca.ses  the  applicants  conduct  their  own  business,  but  in  nearly  every 
case  there  are  complicated  and  difficult  questions  and  unsettled  claims  to 
be  cleared  up,  which  solicitors  are  more  capable  of  dealing  with  than  lay 
persons,  from  their  better  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  how  to  go  about 
the  business.  Applications  to  bring  the  land  under  the  Act  are  generally 
made  when  the  parties  are  dealing  with  the  land,  and  the  expenses  of 
passing  the  title  through  the  office  must  vary  according  to  the  business 
to  be  transacted,  but  must  be  much  less  than  would  have  to  be  inctured 
in  the  investigation  and  making  good  titles  as  between  vendor  and  pur- 
chaser under  the  old  system.  As  regards  property  when  under  the  Act, 
the  dealings  are  also  generally  conducted  by  profesmonal  men,  and  difficult  ' 
questions  frequently  arise  upon  the  construction  of  the  Act  and  the  rights 
of  parties.  These  are  generally  settled  by  the  Commissioner,  whose  deci- 
sions have  almost  invariably  been  acquiesced  in.  The  power  to  r^ect  ap- 
pUcati<ats,  or  to  refoae  or  allow  dealings  to  be  rc^stered  or  certificates  to 
be  issued,  is  vested  in  the  Commissioner.  If  be  refuses,  he  can  be  called 
upon  to  state  his   grounds  of  refusal,  which   can  be  taken  before  the 
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Supremo  Com-t ;  but  one  has  been  eo  taken  mnoe  iSyo.npon  the  conBtruction 
of  a  will  in  which  the  refWil  to  give  an  onconditional  certificate  wa£  up- 
held bj  the  Court,  conseqaentlj  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Act  has  been 
administered  to  tiie  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  The 
pvportion  of  hind  under  the  Act  is  now  about  7,557,715  acres.  Titles  of 
evei7  lort  and  kind,  simple  and  complicated,  hare  been  reglsterecl  from 
the  Talue  of  5!.  to  100,000/.  and  more,  but,  owing  to  the  lapse  of  years 
and  increased  number  of  dealings,  titles  of  late  have  been  much  longer  and 
more  complicated.  The  facilities  for  carrying  out  mortgages  and  paying 
them  off  under  the  Act  are  very  great,  and  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
public.     The  expense  of  either  trauBaction  is  comparatively  trifling.^ 

A  more  critical  observation  and  deliberate  judgment  awaited  the 
new  system  from  the  riper  culture  and  civilisation  of  New  South  . 
Wales.  It  was  not,  ia  fact,  adopted  there  quite  so  soon  by  legis- 
lative enactment)  or  quite  so  soon  accepted  as  worthy  of  implicit 
confidence  by  public  opinion.  But  the  result  of  the  practical  ex- 
periment in  tMs  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  member  of  the  Australian 
giDup  ia  equally  notable. 

Here  as  elsewhere  the  law  creating  an  office  for  recording  official 
abstracts  of  title  was  enacted  to  obviate  the  complication  and  expense 
resulting  from  the  practice  inherited  from  the  mother  country,  of 
treating  all  deeds  and  instruments  in  any  way  affecting  land  for  sixty 
years  preceding  as  forming  necessary  parts  of  the  title,  thereby  entail- 
ing the  necessity  of  reperusal  of  each  document  by  some  professional  ad- 
viser, although  the  same  costly  and  dilatory  process  may  have  been 
gone  through  frequently  before.  The  hope  and  aim  of  reformatory 
legislatioa  was  to  furnish  every  registered  owner  with  a  certificate  of 
ownership  so  concise  and  clear  that  he  might  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  charge  and  dispose  of  it  safely  and  effectually 
without  recourse  to  legal  aid  or  the  delay  incident  to  the  old  moth- 
eaten  method.  With  the  best  intentions  the  staff  originally  assigned 
for  the  work  found  themselves  soon  overweighted.  The  examiners 
first  appointed  were  confessedly  able  and  zealous  men  well  read  in  the 
law  and  skilled  in  the  interpretation  of  covenants ;  but  with  all  their 
diligence  they  often  found  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their 
unofficial  rivals  in  conveyancing,  who  theretofore  had  done  all  the 
business ;  and  after  their  death  it  was  difficult  ia  find  in  the  colony 
successors  equally  apt  for  the  dischai^e  of  a  function  requiring  at 
once  caution  and  confidence,  promptitude  and  precision.  The  new 
functionaries  were  believed  to  be  as  upright  and  painstaking,  but 
they  were  over  scrupulous  and  too  slow.  Claims  accumulated  without 
being  decided,  and  the  office  grew  unpopular  because  its  work  was 
in  arrear.  At  length,  in  1S78,  the  then  Governor,  Sir  Hercules 
Kobinson,  was  urged  to  appoint  a  coBuniseion  of  inquiry  into  the 
cames  of  what  amounted  to  partial  failure  \  and  their  report  made  in 
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the  foUowiug  year  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  practical  aptitude  for 
dealing  generously  yet  boldly  with  the  shortcomings  of  a  depart- 
ment, requiring  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and  ampler  meane  of  per- 
forming its  duties.  But  so  far  from  doubting  the  expediency  of  per- 
severance in  the  new  system,  the  commissioners  emphatically  recom- 
mend departmental  changes,  with  the  view  of  &cilitating  as  soon  as 
possible  the  registration  of  at  least  all  freehold  property  in  this  more 
excellent  way.*  Already  Mr.  Ward,  the  new  Hegistrar-General,  is 
able  to  reply  to  the  recent  interrogatories  issued  from  Downing 
Street,  that 

the  progress  of  the  Act  has  been  steady,  and  highly  satisfftctory,  and,  so  far 
OS  the  transactions  under  it  are  concerned,  very  rapid.  The  measure,  which 
was  at  first  received  with  some  suspicion  as  to  its  practicability,  particularly 
with  r^ard  to  trust  estates,  has  won  its  way  with  the  legal  aa  well  as  the  lay 
element  of  the  community.  The  popularity  of  the  Act  is  so  well  secured, 
and  the  public  generally  have  become  so  accustomed  to  our  certificates,  and 
have  acquired  such  faith  in  their  undoubted  value,  as  in  many  instances  to 
decline  accepting  a  property  except  the  title  is  registered  under  what  ia 
imiversftlly  styled  Torrena'  System,* 

In  eighteen  years  oversights  and  omissions,  we  may  be  sure,  must 
liave  occurred ;  but  the  assurance  fund  has  been  liftle  affected  by 
claims  for  compensation,  and  at  present  stands  at  little  less  than  fifty- 
thousand  pounds. 

In  Tasmania  the  Recorder  of  Title,  Mr.  Adams,  supplies  miautely 
claesified  proofs  of  the  widening  scope  of  the  legal  mechanism  he 
directs  and  controls : — 

The  area  of  land  both  in  town  and  country  brought  under  the  provisoiLs 
of  the  Real  Property  Act  has  been  annually  widely  extending ;  and  no 
serious  difficulty  has  been  found  in  carrying  out  the  numerous  subsequent 
transactions  ndating  thereto.  The  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  since 
1863,  and  I  consider  that  indefeasibility  of  title  has  been  practically  secured, 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  a  roistered  title  has  been 
upset  upon  reference  to  the  law  courts  of  the  colony.  No  claim  has  been 
made  upon  the  assurance  fond,  created  by  a  charge  of  a  farttiing  in  the 
pound,  nor  has  any  person  received  compensation  therefrom. 

Owing  to  the  defective  nature  of  the  surveys  of  property  ori- 
ginally made  in  New  Zealand,  certificates  of  title  granted  by  the 
Kegistrar-General  under  the  Property  Act  of  1870  have  in  certain 
cases  been  recalled  on  proof  that  there  had  been  a  misdescription,  and 
in  order  that  the  topographical  errors  might  betimes  be  cured.  But 
with  these  exceptions  we  are  assured  that '  fi-om  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  object  of  the  Land  Transfer  Act  has  been  effectually  attained.  A 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  bond  fide  for  value  acquires  by  registration  a 
title  which  nothing  less  than  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  could  subvert. 
In  one  instance  only  a  certificate  of  title  has  been  cancelled  on  the 
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gTOUDd  of  Iraud.'  The  want  of  an  adequate  and  accurate  survey  has 
proved  the  sole  impediment  in  New  Zealand  in  the  way  of  universally 
reliahle  registration.  The  contrast  afforded  by  the  completeness  and 
minutite  of  the  Ordnance  maps  in  Ireland  will  suggest  itself  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  such  matters.  Maps  of  all  kinds,  even  those  the 
most  faithfully  and  punctiliously  constructed,  are  indeed  incur- 
ably unreliable.  From  the  incessant  mutations  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  improvement,  subdivision,  or  consolidation,  they  begia  to  lose 
their  credibility  as  evidence  of  actual  metes  and  bounds  before  the  ink 
is  dry  wherewith  they  are  printed.  But  as  proof  of  what  existed 
at  a  compatatively  recent  period,  they  are  of  inestimable  value. 
They  form  when  authentic  and  synchronic  a  statute  of  limitations  to 
misdescription  beyond  all  price  and  above  all  dispute.  In  England 
the  tithe  maps  have  hitherto  been  the  most  available  substitute,  and 
in  the  main  they  have  afibrded  sufficient  evidence  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  questions  of  title  to  property  in  rural  districts.  In 
many  towns  and  suburban  counties  building  speculation  and  widen- 
ing of  thoroughfares  reduces  them  to  scraps  and  shreds  ;  and  we  shall 
be  driven  undoubtedly  more  and  more  to  rely  in  devolution  of  title 
on  the  evidence  of  personal  ownership  aa  demonstrated  by  personal 
occupancy  or  the  receipt  of  rent.  In  Ireland,  indeed,  there  was 
a  great  step  made  in  the  right  direction  by  the  record  of  a 
parliamentary  title  to  all  the  property  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these  are  already  beginning  to 
be  overgrown  by  deeds  and  encumbrances  of  every  description ;  and 
that  if  measures  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  old  evil  aa  it  existed 
prior  to  the  year  1850,  when  the  first  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was 
passed,  will  inevitably  recur. 

W.  M.  TOBBEKS. 
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IVIary  Schosewald. 

A    Stddt    in    PnOPHECT. 


ERAS,  like  persoue,  have  theix  character ;  each  diflScult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  any  other  to  comprehend.  Already  it  is  hard 
for  us  to-day — moralised,  critical,  submissive  as  we  are — to  miderstand 
the  impulses  of  the  age  that  preceded  us  ;  a  time  of  dreamy  fanaticism 
of  aearch  after  the  impossible ;  an  age  of  strong  individualities ;  an 
era  of  riot,  illusion,  struggle,  aspiration. 

The  present  has  trained  us  in  a  different  school;  yet  by 
separating  one  life  from  that  historic  past,  thinking  its  thoughts, 
feeling  its  temptations,  following  its  impulses,  we  may  perhaps 
divine  the  spirit  that  moved  it,  in  such  a  way  as  sailors,  seeking  for 
land,  know  by  the  drifting  twigs  of  brushwood  that  a  new  cotmtry  is 
near. 

This  is  the  record  of  such  a  life ;  such  a  piece  of  driftwood,  by  its 
very  lightness  borne  out  so  far,  that  it  is  for  the  moment  more  precious 
than  iJl  the  oaks  of  the  forest. 

Mary  Schonewald,  our  heroine,  was  a  little  London  shop-girl ; 
she  had  no  genius,  though  for  a  short  while  much  fame ;  she  had 
no  great  claim  on  our  regard,  yet  let  us  remember  her  with  pity  for 
a  while,  because  her  errors,  her  miseries,  were  so  different  from  ours, 
because  she  felt  so  keenly  the  restless  spirit  that  inspired  her  age. 

Once  she  looked  for  an  assured  remembrance,  but  for  no  such 
reason  as  this.  8he  would  have  stared  had  you  told  her  that  the 
tumult  in  her  soul  was  but  the  echo,  imperfectly  caught,  of  the 
larger  turbulence  of  the  world.  Such  notions  were  not  talked  of  in 
her  time,  and  she  claimed  her  joys  and  sorrows  for  herself. 

Fifty  years  ago  Mary  Schonewald  lived  abovea  second-hand  book 
shop  in  Endell  Street.  It  was  kept  by  her  father,  a  Jew  by  birth,  an 
indifferentist  by  religion.  Her  mother,  a  respectable  Cornish  woman, 
had  been  dead  for  many  years.  Mary  lived  alone  very  quietly,  with 
her  father  and  a  distant  cousin,  a  widow  named  Eodley,  who  looked 
after  the  house  while  Mary  read  Rousseau  and  Byron  in  the  shop. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why  this  irresponsible  and  dreamy  life  should 
not  go  on  for  ever,  when  one  morning  brought  Mary  into  relation 
with  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the  world — with  religion. 

This  happened  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1831.    The  month 
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was  mid-September,  but  the  Bummer  heat  still  litig:ered  in  the  close 
streets  and  courts  of  St.  Giles.  Mary  was  sitting  reading  with  the 
door  open  for  the  sake  of  the  air ;  the  shop  was  long ;  it  went,  in 
fact,  all  the  length  of  the  house,  and  looked  yet  larger  than  it  was, 
for  it  was  divided  into  many  passages,  compartments,  and  recesses,  of 
which  the  walls  were  books. 

Mary  sat  in  a  recess  near  the  door ;  a  pretty,  slender  girl  of 
9eventeen,with  large  and  unuaoally  bright  eyes,  almost  yeUow  in 
their  clear  hazel.  She  had  dark,  expressive  eyebrows,  and  dark  hair ; 
bnt  her  skin  was  of  a  delicate  fairness,  such  as  is  rare  in  Eastern 
women.  Her  nose  was  shghtly,  very  slightly  bent ;  she  bad  no 
other  trace  of  her  Hebrew  blood.  Her  lower  face  was  well  formed, 
rather  prominent,  with  mobile  lips,  a  little  too  short,  auguring 
eensibility,  but  slight  powers  of  rumination  or  stability.  These 
short  lipe  seemed  always  on  the  point  of  breaking  into  a  sudden 
flashing  smile.  This  sirnile  and  her  yellow  eyes  were  what  people 
always  remembered  first  and  longest  of  Mary  Schonewald. 

As  she  sat  reading,  the  wind  stirred  her  hair,  and  fluttered  her 
dress,  but  she  did  not  notice.  She  was  lost  in  the  book  she  read ; 
an  old  schoolboy's  crib  of  ^schylus,  not  auch  as  would  have  pleased 
either  a  festidioos  or  a  trivial  tiwte.  She  was  reading '  Agamemnon,' 
skipping  the  choruses,  which  were,  indeed,  almost  unintelligible  in 
this  crabbed  rendering,  but  dwelling  long  over  Cassandra's  speeches, 
and  saying  them  softly  to  herself.  She  was  touched  by  the  troubled 
inspiration,  the  tenderness,  the  grandeur  of  the  part ;  it  came  home 
to  her,  scarcely  marred  by  the  'Ah,  ah  I  Oh,  oh!'  the  inverted, 
artificial  phrases  of  the  translation. 

Mary  was  too  deeply  intent  to  be  aware  of  the  presence  of  a 
looker-on.  But  for  some  moments  she  liad  been  watched ;  a  young 
clergyman  hesitated  in  the  doorway,  apparently  unwilling  to  disturb 
ber ;  a  narrow-eheBted,  tall  young  man,  with  a  weak,  eager  face,  and 
eyes  with  an  exterior  shine  as  though  they  were  made  of  stone,  and 
had  been  polished.  He  was,  however,  good-looking  and  tall,  and  what 
yonng  la^es  in  those  days  thought '  romantic '  in  appearance.  At 
last  he  came  forward  ;  his  shadow  fell  across  her  page. 

She  started.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said ; '  Mr.  Schonewald  sent 
me  a  note  to  say  that  he  had  come  across  the  book  I  wanted — 
Hatley  Frere's  "  Combined  View  of  the  Christian  Prophecies." ' 

*  Prophecies  I '  echoed  Mary,  her  mind  still  with  Cassandra,  and 
not  at  all  with  her  customer.  '  I  never  knew  there  were  any  Chrutian 
prophecies  ? ' 

Her  voice  took  the  tone  of  a  question.  She  had  never  considered 
the  Old  Testament  a  Christian  book,  and,  in  her  secluded  life,  had 
not  yet  heard  the  clamouring  pretensions  of  Irvingism,  which,  just 
then,  filled  the  air  of  more  religions  circles. 

The  young  man  before  her — Andrew  Home  by  name — was  one 
of  thoee  &natic  friends  of  Irving's  who  persoaded  him  to  extremes  he 
surely  nerer  would  have  reached  alone.    Notwithstanding  hia  youth, 
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want  of  experience  and  balance,  Home  had  gained  by  sheer  force 
of  enthusiasm  a  certain  prominence  among  his  co-religionists.  He 
was  eager  to  proselytise,  and  did  not  suffer  Mary  to  remain  any  longer 
unenlightened.  He  spoke  of  the  hope  of  prophecy,  feint  at  first,  and 
gradually  strengthening  to  expectation ;  of  the  new  Pentecost,  which, 
as  he  believed,  had  come  upon  the  Church. 

He  spoke  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  folk  in  the  far  north  of 
Scotland,  fishermen  and  labourers,  such  as  were  the  Apostles  of  old, 
on  whom  the  light  had  fallen  first ;  he  told  her  of  Isabel  Campbell 
the  saint,  and  her  sister  Mary,  who  spoke  in  prophecy. 

She  listened ;  and  he  grew  eloquent  in  describing  the  ridloole, 
unwillingness,  disgust  with  which  this  hope,  this  conviction,  had 
contended,  until  at  last  it  gained  a  force  to  shake  the  dormant  souls 
of  men  to  waking  ;  until  Edward  Irving,  the  popular  preacher  of  the 
day,  had  pledged  bis  genius,  bis  voice,  his  influence,  to  makeit  known ; 
until  the  acknowledged  manifestations  of  prophets  were  daily  and 
anxiously  looked  for  in  his  crowded  London  chapel. 

*  And  has  none  spoken  yet  ?  'xried  Mary. 

*  Mot  in  the  Church,'  he  said ;  '  we  watch  and  pray.' 

■  *  It  will  come  and  shall.'  she  cried,  her  strange  eyes  aflame.  He 
looked  at  her.  One  thought  flashed  into  both  their  minds,  and  took  a 
different  colouring  from  each,  ^^'as  this  to  be  the  answer  to  her 
vague  listlesBnesE,  her  discontent  ?  thought  Mary. 

'  Shall  I  be  made  the  instrument  of  Heaven  to  discover  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  ? '  wondered  Andrew  Home. 

The  thought  was  too  deep  to  be  spoken,  and  neither  revealed  its 
presence  to  the  other.  Andrew  went  on  speaking,  Mary  listening. 
It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  heard  anyone  speak  of 
religion  as  a  real  and  supreme  motive  of  life. 

'  I  wonder  if  it  would  answer  all  I  feel,'  she  mused  aloud. 

'That  it  surely  will,'  said  bej  'but  what  is  it  you  feel?— any 
trouble  ? ' 

'  You  see  it  is  no  real  trouble,*  she  confided  ;  *  it  is  only  me  ;  always 
me }  just  myself  that  hurts  me.  It  is  so  hard  to  be  always  reading  of 
great  things,  and  to  feel  a  wish  that  sets  one  on  to  do  something 
great  oneself — like  a  fire  in  one's  bones — and  after  all  to  do  nothing. 
To  feel  so  different  to  other  people,  and  yet  to  do  no  more.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  I  feel.  It  seems  as  if  I  mAisi  be  something  great.  I 
feel  as  though  I  could  not  go  on  like  this  for  years  and  die  in  the 
end — just  as  other  people  do.  Oh,  life  is  so  dull,  and  it  might  foe  bo 
different  I  I  do  not  want  to  be  happy,  you  know,'  said  Mary,  with 
evident  scorn  for  such  a  commonplace  desire,  '  but  great,  like 
Cassandra.' 

'  Cassandra ! '  Mr.  Home  looked  searchingly  at  her — a  pretty  child 
with  smiling,  mobile  lips,  unlike  a  sibyl's.  Then  he  answered  her 
outburst  of  confidence. 

'Religion  will  surely  make  your  life  quite  different,'  be  said; 
'  but  you  must  not  think  of  being  great,  only  of  serving  God.' 

...{Ic 
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'Ah,  yes"  she  broke  in  eagerly;  'butlshDuldliketoserveGodby 
being  great.' 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  aoBwer,  and  she  feared  thafc  he  might 
be  offended.  Perhaps  be  thought  her  forward — Mrs.  Bodley  vas 
always  sajring  she  was  too  forward.  Mary  was  lonely  enoi^h  for  this 
chance-offered  compamonship  to  he  precious  to  her ;  she  felt  anxious 
to  retain  it,  and  began  without  those  demurs  of  dignity  which  she 
ought  to  have  felt,  an  appeal  ad,  mi^encordiaTn. 

'  Ah  r  she  said  sadly,  *  you  think  I  should  not  have  said  so  much. 
When  one  has  no  friends  to  teach  one,  one  is  always  saying  too  little 
or  too  much.' 

'And  have  you  no  friends?*  asked  Andrew,  touched  and  inte- 
rested. 

'  No  one  at  all,'  said  Mary ; '  that  is  to  say,  my  father  and  my 
cousin,  Mrs.  Bodley,  but  they  are  too  old.  Then  there  are  the  books ; ' 
and  she  glanced  at  her  open  ^Escbylua  with  pride,  feeling  herself  a 
touching  example  of  intellectual  loneliness. 

'  Ah,  yes,  the  books ;  well,  they  are  good  friends,'  said  Andrew. 
'  One  does  not  weary  of  them.' 

'Are  they?'  said  Mary;  and  she  stopped  in  her  speech  to  think. 
She  was  so  little  accustomed  to  conversation  that  truisms  were 
truths  to  her. 

After  a  moment's  pause  she  resumed ; — 

'  All  the  same,  I  often  find  it  dull.  Somehow,  it  is  the  books' 
fault,  I  fancy.  After  the  books  other  people  seem  dull ;  they  think 
of  such  a  few  things,  and  I  do  not  care  for  what  they  think.  But 
books  are  not  quite  satisfying  either.  Often  the  loveliest  things 
come  into  one's  head,  and  one  longa  to  tell  them  to  somebody.  But 
it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  books,  you  know  ;  they  cannot  answer  back,  or,  if 
they  do,  the  answer  is  not  for  me — me  only — but  jiLst  as  much  for 
anyone  else  that  will  read  them.  How  can  you  say  one  does  not 
weary  of  books  ?     Oh,  dear,  it  is  so  dull  sometimes  I ' 

3he  stopped  and  sighed ;  whether  because  so  many  words  had 
taken  her  In^th  away,  or  because  it  was  dismal  to  remember  what 
surrounding  vistaa  of  dulness  stretched  out  from  every  side  of  this 
little  bright  oasis,  it  was  not  easy  to  determine.  Andrew  Home, 
who  saw  in  her  not  only  a  friendless  girl  but  a  possible  light  of  the 
Church,  felt  a  genuine  compassion  for  her. 

'If  you  will  let  me,'  he  said,  'I  will  be  your  friend.' 

'  Let  you  I '  cried  Mary.  '  Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad !  You  will  be 
someone  to  talk  to.     You  shall  teach  me  all  about  religion.' 

Before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  the  shop  door  was  pushed 
open  and  let  through  a  little  lame  old  man,  white  haired,  with  black 
busby  eyebrows,  hooked  nose,  and  a  mouth  expressive  in  moments 
of  passion   or    sarcastic   bitterness.     Mary    suddenly   stopped   her 


'  Here  is  my  father,'  she  said,  and  slipped  away,  leaving  Mr.  Home 
0  inquire  after  the  book  he  had  ordered.  ,  , 
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How  dared  I  let  espaud  the  force 

Within  me,  till  some  out-aoul,  whose  resource 

It  grew  for,  should  direct  it  I— Sobdello. 

Mbs.  Schonswald  had  died  when  Mary  was  tliree  years  old.  The 
lonely  child  remembered  her,  as  dying  people  recollect  theii  child- 
hood— an  exquisite  bygone  thing  that  once  was  real,  bnt  never  can 
be  so,  to  them  at  least,  any  more. 

Mary  and  her  father  knew  nothing  of  that  intimate  companioQ- 
sbip  which  grows  up  sometimes  between  a  motherless  daught^  and  a 
widowed  father.  Lewis  Schdnewald  was  a  person  of  intense  but  very 
narrow  affections.  He  had  passionately  loved  his  wife;  he  loved  her 
still.  Her  memory  was,  perhaps,  more  real  to  him  than  any  living 
presence. 

Hia  indifiference  to  Mary,  his  avoidance  of  any  knowledge  of  her 
true  character,  were  the  result  of  his  dread  to  disturb  a  cherished 
fancy.  He  loved  to  tliink — this  hard  old  Jew — that  in  this  girl  her 
mother  lived  again.  Mary,  for  her  part,  could  never  remember  the 
day  when  her  innocent  confidence,  her  childish  efforts  to  please  him, 
had  touched  him  to  tenderness  -,  but  a  chance  tone  in  her  voice,  a 
poise  of  her  head,  would  bring  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 

So  she  grew  accustomed  to  be  loved,  not  for  what  she  was,  but  for 
what  she  was  not.  She  grew  up  among  books  and  fancies,  a  self- 
conscious,  self-centred  girl.  She  had  no  friend  to  arouse  her  interest 
in  others,  and  her  only  companion  was  the  good-natured,  trivial 
-woman  who  had  come  to  live  with  them  after  Mrs.  Schonewald's 
death.  So  that  when  Mr.  Home,  with  her  father's  consent,  began  to 
visit  her,  teach  her,  and  befriend  her,  life  seemed  suddenly  to  change 
for  her,  to  become  large,  full,  intense  beyond  her  dreams,  thrilling 
with  vague  promises,  with  delicate  possibilities. 

Schonewald  was  not  blind  to  the  change  in  his  only  child.  He 
observed,  and  was  satisfied.  He  would  not  have  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  make  a  match  for  Mary ;  but  so  good  a  chance  was  not  to  be 
despised.  He  looked  on,  smiled,  and  held  his  peace.  Beligion 
seemed  to  him  an  interest  in  common  as  likely  to  bring  young  people 
ti^ether  as  a  taste  for  private  theatricals  or  a  passion  for  duets.  As 
such  it  seemed  good  to  him ;  in  its  deeper  or  more  terrible  influence 
he  refused  to  believe,  sharing  largely  in  the  spiritual  ■nonchalance  of 
free-thinking  Judaism. 

Mary  and  Andrew  Home  did  not  send  their  thoughts  so  far  ahead. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  present,  and  desired  no  change  in  their 
companionship.  He  had  invented  quite  a  series  of  reasons  for  his 
frequent  visits ;  Schonewald's  shop  was  near  the  Museum ;  his  store 
of  theological  books  was  large  and  rare — less  expensive,  too,  than 
the  shops  in  the  Strand.  It  may  be  observed  that  none  of  these 
excuses  had  any  reference  to  Mary  ;  yet,  had  she  failed  to  help  him 
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liunt  the  dusty  shelves,  he  would  have  found  their  coutente  dearer, 
commoner,  less  worth  seeking,  than  he  believed.  As  it  was,  the  hour 
after  the  closing  of  the  reading-room  became  the  centre  of  the  whole 
day's  thoughts  to  her  as  well  as  to  him. 

On  Sundays,  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Home  would  call  in  Endell 
Street  and  take  Mrs,  Bodley  and  Mary  to  Irving's  church  in  Regent 
Square.  Mrs.  Bodley  was  sleepy  sometimes,  or  anxious  to  gossip  with 
a  friend ;  and  on  such  occasions  the  two  young  people  would  set  off 
to  church  together ;  for  a  parson,  that  worthy  woman  would  say,  is  a 
host  in  himself  for  protection. 

One  such  evening,  towards  the  end  of  October,  Mary  sat  waiting 
impatiently  in  the  little  underground  parlour  in  Endell  Street.  Mrs. 
BodIey,in  a  great  leathern  arm-chair,  sat  dozing  by  the  iire,irritatingly 
placid.  Her  eyes  were  closed  beneath  her  spectacles,  and  the  great 
Bible  rested  so  insecurely  od  her  knees  that  at  last  it  fell  off  with  a 
sound  which  thoroughly  aroused  her. 

*  Dear,  dear ! '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bodley,  *  what  a  start  it  gave  me  I 
Sure,  the  book's  bewitched — Lord  forgive  me  for  speaking  so  of  His 
Bible ;  but  how  it  can  have  slipped  so  sudden  from  my  hold  passes 
me.     Why,  Mary,  aren't  you  going  to  church  ? ' 

*  How  could  I,  when  you  were  asleep  ?     Who  was  to  take  me  ?' 

*  Asleep  I  My  dear,  it  would  be  as  well  if  you  learned  a  little 
respect  for  your  elders  before  upsetting  the  house  with  your  fastings 
and  &ds  of  church-going — not  that  I  call  it  a  church,  neither,  but  a 
fiort  of  Scoteh-Methody  chapel,  such  as  was  always  looked  down  on  in 
my  young  days.  And  if  I  was  that  fond  of  sermons  as  I  couldn't 
miss  one  without  losing  my  temper  and  speaking  disrespectful  to  my 
belongings — which  might  be,  for  one's  temper's  one's  own,  bad  or 
good — still,  rd  be  too  proud  to  fret  that  openly  for  a  young  man 
who  laid  no  claim  on  my  liking.' 

Mrs.  Bodley  was  quite  awake  now;  she  sat  up  in  her  chair  and 
looked  round.  Mary  stood  by  the  window,  gazing  drearily  out. 
Bdbre  her  was  the  yard,  with  walls,  once  white,  now  stained  with 
damp  and  weather  to  a  dirty  grey,  topped  with  forbidding  spikes ; 
behind  her  lay  the  hideous  square  little  room  with  the  close  familiar 
odours — the  horsehair  furniture  &ayed  at  the  comers,  the  vulgar 
querulousness  of  Mrs.  Bodley's  voice.  How  ugly  and  ignoble  looked 
the  world  I  No  place  in  it  for  me,  no  need  of  me,  no  love  for  me, 
thought  Mary,  taking  a  certain  pleasure  in  her  own  forlonmess. 
Mis.  Bodley,  irritated  by  her  silence,  spoke  again. 

'  Fm  sure  'tis  a  puzzle  te  me,  Mary,  that  a  proud  girl  like  you 
ebould  have  made  so  free  with  that  young  man.  Mo  good  ever  came 
of  holding  one's  self  too  cheap.  And  now  you  see  he  neglects  you, 
and  you  are  left  to  suffer.' 

Mary  turned  round  with  6ashing  eyes. 

'  How  dare  you  hurt  me  so  ? '  she  cried ;  *  you  cruel  woman  I  My 
mother  would  have  understood;  but  she's  dead.  Ah,  why  was  I 
bom  ?  why  am  I  kept  alive  ? '  ,  -  t 
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There  was  do  checking  her  ezated  weeping.  Mrs.  Bodley  rose 
and  tried  to  soothe  her ;  she  was  heartily  sorry  for  what  she  had  done. 

*  Hush  \  dearie,'  she  said ;  '  don't  cry  so.  There's  not  a  doubt  on 
it  he'll  come.  Come,  set  yourself  siraight,  my  lamb,  and  bathe  your 
eyes,  and  look  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  when  he  comes  to  fetch  you.' 

'  And  do  you  fancy  that  is  what  I  want  Y  cried  Mary,  checkings 
her  sobs  with  difficulty.  '  Do  you  fancy  I  would  have  him  think  I 
only  go  to  church  be(^use  he  walks  with  me  F  It  is  not  true  ;  it 
shall  not  be  true.  There,  now  Tm  better.  I'll  put  on  my  things 
and  go  by  myself.' 

*  I'll  go  with  you,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Bodley,  eager  to  make 
expiation. 

*  Mo,  thank  you,'  answered  Mary ;  '  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  must 
be  by  myself.'  She  walked  away  in  a  rigid,  tense  composure,  unconscious 
of  her  own  unkindness. 

It  was  a  warm  and  radiant  evening.  I'he  summer  had  returned 
for  a  &rewell,  chastened  with  the  tender  sadness  of  parting.  Andrew 
Home,  crossing  Tavistock  Square,  felt  the  full  beauty  of  the  time.  A 
low  wind  stirred  among  the  dusty  leaves  of  the  trees-;  within  the 
railings  some  bright  autumnal  flowers  glowed  with  live  colours  in 
the  evening  light,  and  the  air  was  &iatly  scented  with  their  odours. 
The  bells  were  ringing  from  a  distant  church,  in  a  sweet  cadence, 
softly  beard ;  the  peaceful  glory  of  the  sky  was  shed  upon  the  world. 
It  was  a  time  for  delicate  reveries,  and  Mr.  Home  felt  a  certain  shock 
as  he  saw  Mary  coming  towards  him — the  obvious  prose  original  aS. 
his  poetic  fancies. 

False  though  it  sound,  the  sentimentwasnatural  tohim,  who,  like 
Becquer's  fantastic  hero,  was  made  to  dream  of  love  and  not  to  feel 
it ;  but  he  was  not  too  weak  to  be  ashamed  of  his  weakness ;  he  tried 
to  feel  glad,  and  stepped  quickly  across  to  the  place  where  Mary  stood, 
saying — as  much  to  himself  as  to  her — that  it  only  needed  her  pre- 
sence to  make  the  lovely  evening  perfect.  She  Ufted  her  eyes,  but 
they  did  not  see  the  sky  or  the  waving  trees — she  only  noticed  that 
he  was  troubled,  ill  at  ease.  She  waited  for  an  explanation,  forgetting 
her  grievance,  and  holding  out  her  hand  without  any  spoken  greeting. 

*  It  was  too  late  to  fetch  you  to  go  to  church,'  he  b^;an ;  '  for  I 
was  detained  in  Judd  Place  with  the  minister  until  service-time. 
Will  you  walk  with  me  round  the  square,  Miss  Mary  ?  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  tell  you.' 

Mary  took  his  arm  and  crossed  to  the  narrower  pavement,  over- 
shadowed by  trees.  She  thought  she  would  like  to  walk  there,  silent 
and  happy,  for  ever ;  but  Mr.  Home's  first  words  woke  in  her  heart 
the  memory  of  a  different  ideal  of  life. 

'  Miss  Mary,'  he  began :  '  you  remember  the  prophecy  of  Joel — 
"  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  Besh,  and  your  sods  and  daughters 
shall  prophesy  P  " — well ;  this  promise  has  been  fulfilled  to  us  at  last.' 

'  When  ? '  cried  Mary ;  '  why  have  I  not  heard  ?  Tell  me  when — 
how?' 
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'This  morDiog.  I  was  at  the  church.  Mr.  Irving  preached  on 
the  Gifta  of  the  Spirit,  and  we  were  all  praying ' 

*  God  knows,'  said  Mary, '  I  have  prayed  for  a  long  time.' 

'  Yes,  80  have  we  all ;  and  now  our  prayers  are  answered.  Miss 
Hall,'  he  continued,  with  the  faintest  accent  of  reproach, '  Miss  Hall 
was  our  first  prophetess.' 

*  Misa  Hall ! '  she  echoed,  mortified — wounded ;  for,  although  she 
had  never  confessed  it  even  to  herself,  she  had  thought  this  honour 
would  be  hers. 

'  Yes,'  Mr.  Home  went  on ;  '  and  she  is  a  good,  humble-minded 
woman.' 

Mary  did  not  assent  or  dissent.  She  felt  that  he  thought  she  had 
somehow  failed  in  her  duty.  The  sense  of  it  was  the  deepest  sting 
in  her  own  disappointment. 

'  Go  on,'  she  said. 

'In  the  middle  of  the  service  she  got  up  and  rushed  into  the 
vestry.  By  some  instinct  we  none  of  us  thought  she  was  merely  ill 
or  faint.  We  knew  some  new  thing  was  at  hand.  The  minister 
stopped  in  his  sermon.  We  all  sat  silent.  Suddenly  a  terrible, 
heart-shaking  sound  issued  from  the  vestry  and  filled  the  church. 
We  could  not  believe  it  to  be  a  woman's  voice ;  indeed,  at  first  it  was  ' 
not  like  a  voice  at  all ; — an  appalling  thunder  of  confused,  resonant 
syllables.  It  rose  and  fell  in  a  certain  rhythm,  gradually  becoming 
softer  and  more  human,  until  at  last  it  passed  into  words — "  How 
dare  ye  restrain  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ? "  Three  times  the  great 
voice  cried  ;  then  all  was  quiet.  Miss  Hall  came  back,  pale  and 
shaking,  and  took  her  accustomed  seat  in  the  church  again.' 

'  What  happened  then  ? '  a^ed  Mary. 

*  No  more ;  but  I  have  been  all  the  afternoon  with  Mr.  Irving. 
He  takes  the  unknown  tongue  to  be  a  sign  of  the  divine  inspiration 
of  the  words  that  follow.  This  morning's  message  brings  a  doubled 
future  to  him,  Miss  Mary.' 

'  Does  it  ? '  She  walked  on  in  silence.  She  was  young,  and  her 
own  troubles  seemed  to  her  much  nearer  and  more  real  than  Mr. 
Irving's.  All  her  ambition  awoke,  stronger  than  ever.  It  seemed, 
as  she  brooded,  a  hard  fate  that  the  lot  she  had  coveted  should  have 
been  so  close  to  her  and  yet  have  fallen  to  the  possession  of  another. 
It  was  bitter  to  think  how  the  morning  had  gone  in  making  beds, 

mixing  pudding,  dusting  rooms ;  when,  if  she  had  been  at  church 

'But  I  was  not  there,'  she  continued  aloud.  'Ah  I  why  was  t  not 
there  ? ' 

'  I  thought  of  you,'  said  her  companion  kindly.  '  Mr.  Irving  read 
that  chapter  in  Corinthians  we  read  together  on  Friday.  I  heard 
your  voice  all  through  it  instead  of  his.  And  I  thought  how  you 
persisted  in  believing  tbe  gifts  would  he  restored.  Do  you  re- 
member ? ' 

'  I  prophesied  of  their  return,  and  my  words  are  justified,'  she 
said.  ,  -  I 
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Mr.  Home  turned  roimd,  genuinelj  alarmed  lest  sbe  Should  im- 
pose upoQ  herself.     He  looked  anxiously  at  her.     She  was  very  pale. 

'  Take  care,  my  child,'  he  said ;  '  take  care  lest  an  evil  spirit 
delude  us ;  watch  and  pray  against  false  spirits.' 

Mary  stood  still,  looking  down  at  her  hands  that  hung  before  ber, 
loosely  clasped.  She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  and  could  not 
speak.  So  young  she  appeared,  so  delicately  childish,  that  he  re- 
proached himself  for  Ms  warning  as  for  an  injustice.  In  the  stUlness 
of  the  night  there  was  now  no  other  sound  than  the  light  rustle  of  the 
leaves,  save  the  hard-drawn  breathing  of  the  girl.  Mr.  Home,  never 
too  deeply  moved  to  -be  insensible  to  such  impressions,  felt  all  his 
doubt  melt  into  pity.  Just  such  an  innocent  and  vaguely  troubled 
maiden,  diETerent  from  others  of  her  age  she  knew  not  why,  must 
jVIary  of  Bethlehem  have  been,  greatest  among  women.  UncoQ- 
ficiously  he  began  to  hum  an  old  It^ian  bymtt— ■'  Ave  Maria,  ave,  ave 
Maria,' 

The  girl  at  his  side  looked  up  with  wondering  eyes,  half-wounded 
at  his  light-heartedness. 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said ;  '  forgive  me,  my  dear  Miss  Mary.  I  have 
wounded  your  purity  and  goodness  by  my  thought.  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  dare  to  restrain  the  voice  of  the  Lord.' 

She  smiled  and  gave  him  her  hand ;  then  turning,  they  walked 
homewards  through  the  darkening  streets  together. 


liivti  ri  9i!or,  lou\lif  np'  if  ifpftl  — AgAMEMMON, 

The  moon  was  shining  brightly  two  hours  later,  and  flooded  Mary's 
bare  little  chamber  with  her  golden  beams.  The  low  attic  was 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  curtain.  Mrs.  Bodley  slept  in  the  front 
division,  and  Mary's  window  looked  out  over  sheds  and  yards,  tiers  of 
uneven  roofs  and  chimney  stacks,  all  made  wonderful  now  in  the 
splendour  and  fantastic  shadows  of  the  moonlight. 

Mary  was  crouched  oa  the  low,  broad  window-sill,  looking  dreamily 
out  into  the  night.  She  had  not  yet  undressed,  but  her  linnet  had 
fallen  o£f  and  left  the  aching  head  unburdened.  Though  she  was 
very  weary,  spent  with  fasting  and  excitement,  no  thought  of  sleeping 
crossed  her  mind.  She  sat  quietly  looking  forward,  but  her  intense 
gaze  received  d«  impression  from  the  scene  it  dwelt  upon. 

'  Why  was  the  gift  not  mine  ?  '  she  was  thinking ;  '  why  am  I 
dumb  and  speechless  still,  with  such  a  longing  in  my  heart?  Can 
she  have  prayed  more  than  I  have  prayed  ?  Yet  she  is  our  prophetess. 
He  said  so — he  heard  her — it  was  her  that  he  praised.'  Such  was 
her  thought,  but  after  a  while  she  thought  no  more,  surrendering  all 
her  nature  to  emotion. 

Mary  sat  still,  the  moonlight  shining  in  her  large,  strained  eyes 
that  did  not  see  it.     The  slow  hours  of  night  went  by,  and  yet  she 
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did  not  etir  Qor  feel  tiieir  flight.  At  last  the  bedl  of  St.  G-eorge'e 
broke  the  silence  vith  twelve  heavy  strokes.  She  raised  her  h^id, 
shivered  a  little,  and  got  up.  A  growing  restlessness  possessed  her. 
She  walked  a  few  steps  across  the  room,  but  the  sound  of  her  foot- 
steps OD  the  uncovered  boards  echoed  loudly  through  the  night.  She 
stopped,  bared  her  feet,  drew  her  mantle  round  her,  and  sat  down 
where  the  moonlight  streamed  along  the  floor,  afraid  to  stir  again  for 
some  minutes  lest  her  movements  should  awaken  Mrs.  Bodley.  The 
enforced  quiet  was  hard  to  bear.  She  did  not  wish  to  undress  and  get 
to  bed,  but  she  would  like  to  have  regained  her  old  reeting-place  on 
the  window-sill,  for  here  it  was  bo  lonely ;  she  could  see  nothing  but 
a  little  Hue  field  of  sky,  some  pale  stars,  and  the  shining  moon ;  no 
sign  of  human  life.  Gradually  she  grew  calmer,  looking  at  the 
heavenly  clearness  above.  The  rage  and  restlessness  of  passion  left 
her ;  tears  visited  her  aching  eyes.  Absence  she  knew  it  was,  absence 
and  the  desire  of  love,  that  prompted  the  strong  yearnings  of  her 
spirit,  and  as  she  rocked  her  body  to  and  fro,  parched  with  fever, 
aching  with  weariness,  she  thought  it  was  the  Love  of  God  that  she 
desired.  She  made  no  effort  to  conquer  the  longing  which  she  inno- 
cently believed  to  be  a  proof  of  saintliness ;  only  she  wondered  dully 
why  God  did  not  deliver  her ;  why  she  was  left  engulphed  in  deso- 
lation. So  she  remained  while  the  moon  moved  westward,  until  the 
framework  of  the  window  flung  on  the  floor  the  shadow  of  a  cross. 
Mary  saw  it,  and  took  it  as  a  sign.  She  stretched  herself  upon  it, 
her  arms  outspread,  her  lips  moving  in  prayers  of  inarticulate  appeal. 
At  length  a  spirit  of  wonder  and  exaltation  roused  her,  coming  as  an 
answer  to  her  prayer.  She  knew  that  some  strange  tiling  was  now  to 
come  to  pass ;  that  some  unnatural  experience  was  in  store  for  her. 
She  sat  up,  listening,  waiting,  scarcely  breathing.  Soon  to  be  hers 
was  the  revelation  of  the  Divine  mystery ;  the  hUl  was  nearly  climbed 
whose  summit  should  show  the  promised  land.  The  veil  swerved  and 
trembled  that  hid  the  secret  of  the  heart's  desire.  In  such  a  mood 
an  artist  receives  the  inspiration  of  his  work  ;  Mary,  without  an  art 
to  serve,  listened  with  a  mind  as  tense,  a  spirit  as  painfully  excited. 
While  she  sat  thus  the  moon  paled  and  laded ;  the  stars  went  out ; 
the  feint  green  heavens  were  veiled  with  a  tremulous  whiteness,  and 
the  air  seemed  visibly  to  throb.  A  quivering  expectation  thrilled 
the  world.  Chilt  dawn  crept  into  the  room  as  wan  and  grey  as  the 
watcher's  anxious  face.  Mary  clasped  her  hands  tightly  above  her 
heart,  full  now  to  bursting ;  her  head  swam ;  a  mist  thickened  her 
sight.     At  last,  at  last !  she  felt  the  hour  was  here. 

She  rose  with  difficulty  and  tottered  to  the  window.  Suddenly 
the  splendid  sun  leapt  up  behind  the  housetops,  and  the  day  was 
bom.  Mary  looked  out  for  one  moment,  her  face  Illuminated  with 
the  rosy  glow.  So  gazing,  her  eyes  fixed  in  a  wide  unseeing  stare,  her 
face  and  form  stiffened  to  pallid  rigour,  shaken,  not  bent,  by 
convulsive  shuddering. 

Suddenly  the  straggle  ceased,  and  at  that  moment  a  ^ir  boivt 
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front  her  lips,  eurely  another  voice  tban  her  Eweet  childish  treble. 
Terri6ed,  Mary  crouched  down,  and  wrapped  her  cloak  about  her  face 
to  Btifle  the  great  utterance  as  best  she  might,  fearing  to  alarm  the 
sleepers  in  the  house.  Very  fearful  sounded  the  muffled  tones,  an  in- 
distinct thunder  of  sound  that  passed  at  length  into  words.  'Arise!' 
it  cried.  '  Arouse  I  Arise !  Shine,  for  tbj  light  is  come !  Arise,  shine, 
for  th;  light  is  come ! '  and  then  it  died  away. 

Mrs.  Bodley  coming  hurriedly  into  the  roam,  saw  a  slender, 
huddled  figure  sway  back  and  forwards  again,  and  then  fall,  face 
downwards,  on  the  floor.  Silent  and  unconscious,  Mary  lay  at 
rest.  Mrs.  Bodley  took  the  girl  in  her  arms  and  lifted  her  to  the 
bed.  Some  moments  afterwards  Lewis  Schonewald's  heavy  tread  was 
heard  alonj^  the  passage ;  she  left  her  charge  and  went  to  the  door. 
'  What  ia  the  matter  ? '  said  he  ;  '  what  was  that  awful  sound  ?  Is 
MaryiU?' 

*  Heaven  only  knows  what  the  matter  ia,'  she  answered.  *  I  heard 
hei  crying  out  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  terrible  powerful  voice,  ran  into 
her  room,  and  there  she  lay,  with  all  her  clothes  on,  in  a  fit  of  fidling 
sickness  on  the  floor.' 

'  A  fit !  nonsense ;  you  should  know  better,  Mrs.  Bodley,  than  to 
take  the  child's  character  away  like  that,  even  in  private.  Unmarried 
girla  have  no  fits  but  fainting-fits.  Alind  that.  But  how  is  she 
now?' 

Mrs.  Bodley  resumed  her  tale  in  a  voice  to  which  resentment  lent 
a  deeper  drawl  of  lugubrious  slowness.  '  Lying  in  bed  as  white  as  a 
ghost,  smiling  to  herself  and  plucking  the  fluff  off  the  blankets  in  a 
way  as  makes  me  mortal  anxious,  for  I've  heard  say  it's  most  always 
a  sure  and  certain  sign  of  coming  death.  And  three  nights  back  I 
heard  the  death-watch  creak  half  the  night  through ;  any  child 
knows  what  that  means ;  and  now  she's  lying  there,  saying  never  & 
word,  but  looking  as  like  your  own  poor  wife,  my   cousin  Mary, 

*  Will  you  let  me  come  in,  instead  of  gibbering  in  the  doorway  ? ' 
broke  in  Schonewald  savagely,  and  brushing  past  her  he  hobbled 
along  the  floor  to  Mary's  bedside. 

She  lay  with  open  eyes,  a  smile  on  her  quiet  mouth,  an  air  of 
placid  triumph  on  her  brow. 

Suddenly  another  morning,  nearly  eighteen  years  gone  by,  flashed 
up  in  her  father's  memory.  A  morning  when  with  just  such  an 
anxious  smile  he  bad  come  to  the  bedside  of  another  Maiy,  who  lafi 
smiling  thus,  her  new-bom  baby  at  her  side.  Xow  the  dear  wife  was 
dead,  the  child  grown  into  this  wan-cheeked  girl  who  looked  up  to 
greet  him. 

*  Well,  Mariechen,'  he  said,  his  voice  softened  with  tender  memo- 
riea, '  what  is  this  I  hear,  that  you  practise  your  vocalising  with  such 
energy  that  you  faint  afterwards  ? ' 

*  Hush,  father  I '  said  the  little  trembling  voice, '  How  shall  I  tell 
you  ?    A  most  wonderful  thing  has  happened.'         ,  -,  . 

;i,L.OOt^lC 
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'  So  I  should  hope,  for  suiel;  you  don't  mean  to  become  an  &ma- 
teur  alarum,  and  wake  U9  all  up  at  six  every  morning  in  future  ? ' 

'  Father,  you  don't  know  what  you  are  jesting  about.  It  is  a  most 
serious,  a  sacred  thing.' 

'  Well,  well,'  he  said,  some  of  the  good  nature  escaping  from  his 
voice  (few  men  wish  to  have  preacfaing  daughters).  *  It's  all  some 
new  craze  of  your  curat«'s,  I  suppose.  Has  he  found  out — better  late 
than  never — that  Heaven's  such  a  long  way  off,  you  have  to  holloa  out 
pretty  loud  to  make  sure  of  being  heard?' 

'  You  make  it  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  you,'  said  Mary,  half 
offended,  half  appealing ;  '  hut  you  know  Mr.  Home  has  bought  a  lot 
of  youi  books  on  prophecy,  and  we  were  talking  about  it  last  night. 
The  gift  has  been  giveu  to  us  again.  Yesterday  Miss  Hall  spoke  in 
utterance,  and  I — I ' 

*  This  morning,  eh  P — Lord,  what  a  novel  idea.  Mariechen  turned 
prophetess  I  My  dear  little  girl,  you  and  your  Christian  acquaintance 
had  better  hire  a  Bedlam  large  enough  to  house  you  all.' 

'  Oh,  father,  it  is  an  awful  gift ;  don't  scoff.' 

'  Is  it,  my  dear  ?  It  all  seems  much  ado  about  nothing  to  me. 
But  you  womankind  must  have  some  excitement,  I  suppose.  A  girl 
faints  away  ;  one  says  it  is  epileptic,  another  prophetic  seizure.  For 
my  part,  since  the  effect's  the  same,  I  don't  see  much  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  but  doubtless  your  heretic  parson  prefers  the  prophecy. 
So  I  thiiik,  Mariechen,  we'd  better  stick  to  that.' 

Mary  looked  up  with  bewildered  eyes.  She  did  not  quite  under- 
stand what  he  meant,  yet  knew  bis  meaning  vexed  her.  She  turned 
her  head  wearily  round  on  her  pillow  and  heard  Mrs.  Bodley's  voice 
as  if  it  were  the  echo  of  a  remembered  dream,  telling  her  father  he 
should  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  encourage  such  pro&ne  nonsense. 
Then,  with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief,  she  listened  to  their  receding  foot- 
falls. Left  alone,  she  lay  in  perfect  rest,  and  felt  as  though  the 
shadow  of  the  wing  of  God  were  sheltering  her. 

A  little  wind  had  sprung  up  in  the  morning  and  made  a  rushing 
lullaby.  She  watched  the  golden  restless  leaves  of  the  poplar  in  the 
court-yard,  the  glowing  colour  of  the  sun-smitten  chimney  stacks,  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  unequal  roofs,  the  deep  heaving  blueness 
of  the  sky.  As  she  counted  the  fluttering  leaflets  that  one  blast 
loosened  from  their  stem,  the  world  grew  softer  and  dimmer,  her  lids 
closed,  and  sweet  sleep  descended  on  her  eyes. 


Pon  several  days  afterwards  Mary  was  too  ill  to  leave  her  bed.  The 
long  previous  excitement,  and  her  unaccustomed  penances,  had  left  her 
too  weak  and  frail  to  find  an  easy  recovery  from  such  an  exhausting 
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experience  as  that  of  her  night  and  morning  of  prophecy.  She  lay  in 
bed  and  dreamed  and  was  very  happy  ;  perhaps  these  two  or  three 
days  were  the  happiest  in  her  life ;  fidl  of  love,  peace,  possible  saintli- 
ness  and  glory.  When  she  came  downstairs  again  she  foimd  herself 
_  a  person  of  consequence.  Mr.  Home  had  told  Mr.  Irving  of  her 
'  speaking  in  utterance,'  as  the  Irvingite  community  used  to  phrase  it, 
and  many   of  its   most  influential  leaders  came  to  visit  the  new 


Mr.  Home  was  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  Mary  was  to  him  nob 
only  an  inspired  vessel  of  God,  not  only  a  singularly  lovely  and  deli- 
cate young  woman,  but  a  thing  of  hia  own  discovering,  whose  success 
was  his  merit,  and,  in  a  degree,  his  own  achievement.  While  he  was 
regarding  her  in  this  complex  and  intellectual  manner,  Mary  most 
simply,  most  unconsciously,  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  did  not  know 
it  imtil  he  knew  it  well ;  until  gratitude  joined  to  pride,  hope,  rev&- 
rence  of  her  made  him  fancy  that  he  loved  her  too.  But  for  a  while 
he  forbore  to  disturb  her  silent  serenity. 

Even  when  she  was  grown  quite  well  again,  Mary  continued  for 
Bome  weeks  to  give  her  prophecies  in  private ;  for,  until  the  power 
was  sufiBciently  strong  to  speak  in  intelligible  tongue,  Mr.  Irving 
discountenanced  its  use  in  the  churches.  None  the  less  when,  on  one 
December  morning,  Mary,  for  the  first  time  since  her  illness,  set  out 
for  Begent'a  Square  to  join  in  the  early  prayers  for  the  restoration  of 
the  gifts,  it  was  with  the  conviction  that  something  remarkable  was 
expected  from  her. 

The  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  but  the  early  keenness  of  the  air 
prompted  her  to  a  quick  walk,  and  when  she  reached  the  church  the 
door  was  not  yet  opened.  She  walked  up  and  down  in  front,  thinking 
of  many  things ;  yet  when  the  church-bell  roused  her,  and,  looking  up, 
she  saw  Mr.  Home  among  the  waiting  congregation,  his  appearance 
seemed  the  natural  sequel  to  her  thoughts.  He  stepped  forward  at 
once,  glad  to  protect  her  from  the  eager  glances  of  the  crowd,  for  it 
had  already  become  known  that  this  absorbed  and  beautiful  yoimg 
woman  was  supposed  to  be  a  gifted  person. 

The  throng  was  very  great,  and  every  moment  it  grew  larger. 
Despite  the  early  hour,  the  unfashionable  situation,  htmdreds  of  men 
and  women  in  tXi  grades  of  life  flocked  every  day  to  Regent's  Square 
to  seek  out  this  new  doctrine,  if  hearing  it  they  might  have  life.  But 
Andrew  missed,  with  a  certain  restriction  of  the  heart,  many  of  the 
familiar  faces.  Morning  by  morning  their  numbers  became  less ;  and 
larger  grew  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  attracted  by  any  novelty 
so  long  as  it  keeps  novel. 

At  last  the  heavy  doors  swung  open ;  the  crush  tiiickened ;  dowly 
the  tide  of  living  beings  flooded  the  church,  Andrew  and  Mary 
found  themselves — they  scarcely  knew  how — in  one  of  the  crowded 
galleries.  From  there  they  could  see  the  minister  in  the  pulpit,  a 
tall,  almost  gigantic,  figure,  with  a  solemn  simplicity  of  demeanour. 
He  began  to  read  a  passage  from  St.  Paul,  in  a  slow,  emphatic  style* 
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rather  as  though  he  were  tbiDking  aloud  on  a  difficult  matter  than 
as  if  he  were  reading  the  leEsons  of  the  day.  Suddenly  Mary  roBe  to 
her  feet,  and  stood,  one  hand  lifted  on  high,  stiEf  and  silent,  for  a 
moment.  And  then  her  prophecy  began,  rising  and  &Uing  in  a  sort 
of  natural  chant. 

'  Ah,  will  ye  despise  the  voice  of  the  Lord  ?  reject  not  His  love  I 
Ah,  reject  not  Hia  love.  But  cry  to  your  Father ;  cry,  in  the  bitterness 
of  your  Bouls,  in  a  mourning  and  wailing  before  the  Lord,  and  sighing 
and  crying  unto  the  Lord,  because  of  the  desolations  oT  ZioD,  because 
cf  the  desolations  of  ZioD,  because  of  the  desolations  of  Zion ! ' 

Every  soul  in  the  crowded  church  was  thrilled  and  startled : 
every  face  in  the  listening  throng  was  turned  towards  that  girlish 
figure,  erect,  commanding,  the  sunlight  streaming  across  her  hair  and 
dress.  A  moment  she  paused  thus.  Then  the  unnatural  voice  broke 
out  again  in  tones  of  deeper  sweetness. 

'  Ah,  shut  Him  not  out,  shut  not  out  your  Saviour  I  I  have  set 
before  thee  an  open  door,  an  open  door :  let  no  man  shut  it  I  Ah, 
enter  now,  the  day  is  almost  closed ! ' 

The  voice  ceased  again,  but  now  no  pause  of  silence  followed. 
The  first  moment  of  hushed  awe  was  past.  The  church  was  all  con- 
fusion ;  men  standing  on  the  seats  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  see 
what  prophet  spoke ;  women  shrieked  ;  many  seized  by  sudden  fear 
and  repentance  sobbed  aloud  in  a  passion  of  abasement.  A  reporter, 
safely  ensconced  behind  a  pillar,  was  taking  notes.  The  crowd,  thus 
shut  in  the  narrow  seats,  surged  and  eddied  like  a  sea  pent  in  some 
rocky  strait,  for  some  pressed  forwards  to  the  altar-rails,  others  fain 
would  have  made  for  the  doors.  So  dense  and  various-minded  was 
the  throng,  that  fainting  women  were  forced  for  several  minutes  to 
keep  their  station  with  the  others  in  the  aisles.  Mary,  standing 
above,  looked  beyond  this  scene  with  fixed  and  shining  eyes.  Then 
the  voice  b^^an  anew 

'Behold,  the  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand!  Behold,  the  end  is 
near !  A  hundred  days  shall  pass  ere  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall 
come  upon  ye ;  and,  lo  I  your  baptism  shall  be  of  fire  I  * 

Above  the  shrill  confusion  of  the  nave,  the  loud  voice  rang,  calm- 
ing the  disorder.  Believers  fell  upon  their  knees  and  prayed  with 
thankful  hearts.  For  the  others,  since  the  event  at  least  was  not  to 
be  to-day,  they  went  out  quietly,  free  from  panic.  The  minister  had 
taken  his  place  by  the  altar ;  looking  where  Mary  knelt,  he  saw  that 
she  was  sobbing  violently.  '  Console  yourself,  sister,'  he  cried, '  con- 
sole yourself!'      ■  "■  :' 

But  Mary  did  not  need  his  consolation.  She  wept  for  joy,  for 
thanksgiving  that  the  long  prayed  for  moment  had  arrived,  for  a  ter- 
rified delight  that  she  was  made  the  voice  of  the  will  of  God. 

Thus  weeping,  she  heard  the  benediction  given  and  knew  that 
gradually  the  church  was  cleared-  "When  at  length  she  raised  her 
head,  the  gallery  was  almost  empty ;  but  still  ^drew  Home  was 
kneeling  at  her  side. 
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Oct  ruling'  power  drives  a  pair  of  steeds ;  of  these  boiscs  one 
Is  beautiful  atid  noble ;  but  the  other  of  an  opposite  nature. 
Oar  driWng,  therefore,  must  be  difficult  and  troublesome.— Fh^dbus. 

Ih  that  drama  of  which  each  of  ub  is  (to  himself)  the  ProtagoniBt, 
our  friends  and  neighbours  act  the  chorus,  pity  and  counsel  us,  con- 
sole or  blame,  but  are  not  supremely  affected  by  our  fate.  In  Mail's 
history  this  role  fell  to  her  father  and  Mi-s.  Bodley. 

They  had  never  been  an  intimate  household,  and — as  often  hap- 
pens in  such  cases — Marys  circumstances  were  more  important  to 
them  than  her  character.  For  this  reason  they  took  her  new  de- 
meanour as  a  prophetess  very  lightly,  foreseeing  a  desirable  marriage 
at  the  end.  As  they  sat  up  for  Mary  one  December  evening,  they 
naturally  amused  themselves  with  discussing  the  person  who  kept 
them  waiting,  Mrs.  Bodley,  with  a  great  basket  of  clothes  to  mend, 
on  one  side  of  the  fire,  Lewis  Schdnewald,  with  pipe  and  grog,  in  the 
great  armchair  fronting  her.  They  had  been  silent  for  some  minutes, 
when  the  clock  struck. 

'  Eleven  gone  I '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bodley ;  'and  Marynot  back  yet. 
And  I  so  tired  and  moitfaered,  for  she  has  never  a  moment  now  to 
help  me  in  the  house ;  but  I  must  be  tagging  early  and  late,  mending 
and  making,  and  cleaning  for  all,  not  to  say  sitting  up  of  a  night  till 
she  chooses  to  come  home.' 

'  Yes,'  Schonewald  answered.  '  Religion's  a  tiring  thing  to  a  saint's 
relations ;  but  she'll  leave  off  her  prophecies  as  ladies  leave  off  their 
accomplishments — when  she's  married.' 

'  I^t's  trust  that  may  be  soon,'  rejoined  Mrs.  Bodley ;  *  not  that 
I  would  say  a  word  if  she  took  to  religion  in  a  respectable  way,  nor 
even  if  she  tinned  Methody.  I've  known  very  well-mannered  people 
Methodys ;  but  to  go  about  ranting  and  prophesying,  talking  gib- 
berish, and  calling  it  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  /  call  it  no  better  Uian 
blasphemy.' 

'  Ah,  well ;  as  to  blasphemy,  most  religions  are  alike ;  the  dif- 
ference, I  suppose,  is  in  the  intention.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Schonewald ;  but  if  you 
wish  to  say  as  the  poor  child  don't  believe  in  all  her  rubbish  herself, 
you're  wrong  for  once,  with  all  your  cleverness.' 

'  Yet,'  he  suggested  in  his  most  plausible  voice,  *  I  fancy  we 
agree,  don't  we  ?  She  would  never  have  taken  to  prophecy  if  a  cer- 
tain young  parson  had  not  praised  the  performance.' 

'  She'd  go  through  £ie  and  water  to  please  him,  that  I  do  believe,' 
asserted  Mrs.  Bodley,  'and  scarcely  know  as  it  hurt.  And  it's  only 
natnral  she  should  like  to  show  off  a  bit  before  her  sweetheart.  She 
always  was,  you  remember,  a  rare  one  for  showing  off.' 

'  Oh,  Mary  don't  surprise  me.  I  think  she's  a  very  clever  girl, 
and  knows  what  she's  about.     It's  the  believing  flocks  that  are  too 
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much  for  me  to  comprehend.  Not  but  what  it's  easy  enough  to  con- 
vince  a  willing  mind.' 

*  It  only  seems  the  other  day,'  aaid  Mra.  Bodley,  continuing  her 
own  line  of  thought,  *  as  she  was  a  little  toddle  in  pinafores,  as  always 
used  to  speak  to  me  in  German  when  strangers  were  in  the  shop, 
although  she  knew  for  sore  I  didn't  understand  a  word.' 

'  Fifteen  years  ago  now,'  said  Schonewald. 

*  Ay,'  she  went  on,  *  what  a  trouble  she  was,  to  be  sure !  She 
never  would  be  led  nor  said  by  anyone;  always  in  the  wars  she  was, 
and  never  would  own  as  she  was  naughty.  Well  I  mind  her  falling 
down  in  the  mud  and  dirtying  her  new  Irock,  and  sticking  to  it,  for 
all  I  could  do  or  say,  as  it  was  clean.' 

'  She  sees  what  she  wishes,'  answered  he;  '  she  has  the  feminine 
t^nperament  strongly  developed.' 

'  Feminine  fiddlesticks  1 '  interrupted  Mrs,  Bodley.  '  Her  poor 
dear  mother  was  just  the  same.  A  good  husband  is  all  she  wants — 
and  why  that  young  man  don't  speak  out  is  more  than  I  can  &thom. 
If  yon  was  a  diligent  father,  Scbonewald,  you'd  ask  him  what  he 
means  by  it.' 

'  What  he  means  is  clear  enough,'  he  answered.  *  Slow  and  sure. 
She's  too  much  of  an  angel,  he  thinks,  to  be  won  in  a  canter.  Most 
of  ns  think  the  same  when  we're  first  in  lore.' 

'  You  men  are  all  alike,'  said  she ;  '  not  one  of  you  has  the  pluck 
to  make  himself  disagreeable  except  for  his  own  pleasure.' 

'  A  failing  we  don't  impute  to  the  fair  sex ' — and  he  bowed  with  a 
gallant  air  that  sat  queerly  on  his  wrinkled  face  and  crooked  figure. 
Then  he  went  on,  *  But,  seriously,  the  child  is  late.  Oo  to  bed,  missis, 
and  Fll  sit  up  for  her.' 

While  she  was  gathering  her  things  together,  fastening  cupboards, 
and  locking  doors,  the  bell  rang.  Schonewald  answered  it,  and  ad- 
mitted two  smiling  but  abashed  young  people. 

*  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  up  so  late,  Mr.  Schone- 
wald. I  will  go  now.  I  will  come  and  speak  to  you  to-morrow.'  It 
was  Andrew  Home  that  spoke,  with  some  confusion  or  excitement  in 
his  manner. 

*  Won't  you  come  in,  sir  ? '  said  Schonewald,  looking  very  amiable. , 
'Thank  you,  no.     I  will  not  come  in  to-night.     Cro  in,  Mary, 

dearest,  from  the  draught.  But  to-morrow,  early,  I  will  come.  -  I  have 
a  great  favour  to  ask  of  you — a  trust,  a  treasure  to  beg  you  confide  to 
me.  I  know,  I  know  how  little  I  deserve  it ;  but  it  shall  be  the  aim 
of  my  life  to  make  her  happy,  to  guide  and  help  her.' 

'  Well,  sir,'  answered  Schonewald,  imable  to  repress  a  grin,  *  I  don't 
think  there's  much  need  of  your  asking  it  again  to-morrow  morning.  I 
take  it  it's  my  daughter  Mary  that  you  want.  She's  a  good  girl,  and 
a  pretty  girl,  and  one  that  any  gentleman  might  be  proud  of.  May 
she  ntake  you  half  as  happy,  sir,  as  she's  made  her  poor  old  father, 
and  youll  not  regret  your  choice.  And  may  ray  blessing  go  with  her.' 
He  paused,  coDfnsed  by  an  emotion  that  was  not  wholly 
Ho.  6ii  (ko.  ciu.  if.B.)  0  0,,    |^^■ 
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insiiioere — a  man  whom  much  grinding  in  the  nulls  of  the  world  had 
worn  aod  Uuned  to  an  habitual  unfeeling  not  natural  to  him.  He 
thought,  looking  after  Andrew's  retreating  figure,  that  his  dead  wife 
would  like  to  know  of  thiB ;  that  such  a  piece  of  good  fortune  would 
be  a  proof  to  her  that  the  girl  had  been  well  looked  after  in  her 
absence,  more  convincing  than  useless  tendernesses. 

He  went  in  and  sat  by  the  cold  hearth.  He  wondered  a  little  sadly 
why  his  daughter  did  not  come  to  kiss  him  and  tell  him  of  her  en- 
gagement, shyly,  with  her  arms  about  his  neck ;  then,  for  he  was 
seldom  unjust,  he  owned  that  he  bad  never  encouraged  her  in  aoch 


He  felt  old  and  loveless.  His  longing  for  his  dead  wife,  restrained 
for  muiy  years  by  patience,  hardness,  and  &lae  content,  had  gained 
&om  this  new  emotion  a  force  that  shattered  them ;  as  the  seas  off 
Holland,  swelled  with  the  autumn  raius,  wash  down  the  dams  that 
hold  them  back  and  flood  the  harvest  fields.  *  Mary,  Mary,'  he  whis- 
pered ;  hot  it  was  his  wife  that  he  called.  Might  he  but  see  for 
a  moment  the  face  he  never  could  forget  nor  ever  quite  remember  t 
In  vain  he  prayed ;  he  knew  it  was  in  vain ;  yet,  unbeliever,  scoffer  as 
he  was,  be  felt  she  rec(^;nised  the  bitterness  of  his  regret. 

As  he  sat  thus,  thinking  sadly  of  his  dead  love,  he  leaned  his  head 
against  the  high  back  of  hia  chair  and  clearer  visions  came  to  him  in 
the  darkness.  But  no  thought  nor  remembrance  of  the  sleeping  girl 
upstairs.  As  for  Maiy,  she  slept  sweetly,  with  a  soft  smile,  dreaming 
of  her  lover.  When  ^e  awoke,  she  wondered  how  she  should  ever 
realise  her  great  happiness.  Everything  she  had  wished  for  was  hera. 
The  gift  most  desired  of  all — the  praise  of  those  she  honoured,  the 
love  of  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  never  even  dreamed  of  so  much 
happiness.  Well  for  her  bad  she  never  known  more  than  the  golden 
rind  of  her  Dead  Sea  apples. 

For  after  that  first  morning  she  was  not  very  happy.  Doubts,  how 
wakened  she  never  knew,  had  begun  to  assail  her  as  to  the  reality  of 
her  mission.  She  spent  her  days  in  an  eager  excited  fashion,  as 
thouirh  she  dreaded  to  leave  much  time  for  thought.  She  would 
not  speak,  even  to  her  lover,  of  her  prophecies  any  more.  Yet  to 
doubt  seemed  to  her  a  criminal  yielding  to  temptation ;  not  only 
iJiat,  a  punishment  that  must  take  every  gift  from  life  that  made 
it  worth  living.  If  she  were  no  prophetess — what  gipsy  fortune- 
tellers were  more  despicable  than  she  ?  The  thought  was  too  much  to 
bear.  She  shut  it  out  from  her  mind,  with  a  passionate  voluntary 
'  defiance. 

It  was  easy  to  see  she  was  not  happy.  But  her  wedding-day  was 
fixed  for  April,  when  the  himdred  days  that  were  to  elapse  before  the 
baptism  of  fire  should  have  been  accomplished ;  and  Mrs.  Bodley,  who 
wae  the  only  woman  in  the  world  who  cared  for  Mary  merely  as  for 
another  woman,  put  down  her  evident  uneasiness  to  the  restlesaness 
that  most  girls  feel  on  the  eve  of  marriage. 

Mary  kept  her  troubles  to  herself.     Once,  indeed,  she  had  ven- 

;,  Cookie 
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tured  Id  her  greatest  doubt  and  miBery  to  mention  them  to  Andretr 
Home. 

They  had  been  speaking  of  the  nearing  Pentecost.  '  What  shall 
we  do  if,  after  all,  it  should  not  happen,  not  come  true  ? '  she  had 
said. 

'  Hush,  dearest,'  he  had  answered,  *  it  must  come  true ;  it  is 
"wicked  to  doubt  it.     What  GoA  has  spoken  must  be  true.' 

'  But,  I  mean,'  said  Mary,  wretchedly,  Mtering, '  I  mean,  you  know, 
flupposing  it  was  not  Q-od  that  spoke.' 

'  Not  God  that  spoke !  Oh,  Mary,  do  you  remember  that  &lse 
spirits  are  of  the  enemy,  accursed  devils  ?  That  lying  prophets  are  a 
ahame  and  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  F  Mary,  you  must  not  brood 
on  such  terrible  things.  Your  goodness  and  humility  are  not  good 
any  more,  but  blasphemous,  when  yoa  distrust,  not  yourself,  but  the 
Toice  of  God.' 

This  was  little  comfort  to  poor  Mary.  She  thought  of  going  to 
Mr,  Irving  and  begging  him  to  advise  her,  but  her  courage  failed  her 
when  she  remembered  all  that  such  a  st^  involved.  As  tbe  day 
appointed  for  the  New  Pentecost  drew  near,  she  made  up  bermind  to 
wait  and  stake  all  upon  its  issue. 

Anxiously,  in  hope  and  dread,  she  watohed  the  looked-for  morning 
dawn. 

It  was  a  dark  morning ;  the  air  was  moist  and  close  ;  the  rain  fell 
down  in  fine,  straight  lines.  Yet  at  an  early  hour  the  church  was 
thronged,  for  who  could  say  at  what  moment  the  miracle  might  come 
to  pass.  All  prayed  in  reverent  silence.  Mary  kneeling  by  tbe  altar 
poured  out  her  very  soul  in  tears  of  anguish  and  entreaty.  Surely  the 
ijpiiit  would  not  desert  her  now.  Hour  after  hour  went  by,  unbleesed, 
silent.  At  length  someone  spoke  aloud  and  prayed,  others  followed  ; 
a  great  cry  of  beseechiug  went  up  to  heaven.  Noon  came  and  went, 
but  brought  do  answer  with  it ;  the  shadows  lengthened,  still  they 
prayed.  Evening  fell.  The  appointed  day  was  gone,  the  baptism 
withheld. 

The  minister  rose  and  blessed  the  congregation.  Mary  felt  his 
pitying  face  like  a  reproach.  Doubting,  grieving,  impatient,  the 
worshippers  left  the  church.  Yet  there  was  no  soul  among  them 
shaken  by  snob  a  storm  cf  doubt  and  terror  as  that  which  broke  in 
fury  upon  the  lonely,  kneeling  prophetess. 


Chapter  VI, 

•Xptl""'  !•"<"'  <W'  ''*''  afrr^I  KWCMI'.—AaAHBMNON. 

Tas  next  few  days  passed  to  Mary  Schonewald  like  a  troubled  dream 

in  dokness,  in  which  we  are  dimly  conscious  of  tbe  world  to  which  we 

would  return,  yet  cannot  free  ourselves  from  the  tyranny  of  shadows. 

Nearly  a  week  of  such  days  had  passed,  dreary  and  uneventful,  and 
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still  Andrew  Home  had  not  called  in  Endell  Street  since  the  t«rribl& 
day  of  failure. 

Mary  made  a  thousand  excuses  to  be  always  in  the  shop  at  five 
o'clock.  She  longed  to  see  him,  to  explain,  to  give  him  up  if  needs 
be,  but  at  least  to  see  him  first. 

Mrs.  Bodley  and  her  father  let  her  have  her  way  and  pretended 
not  to  notice  her ;  this  was  a  trouble  they  could  understand  and  par- 
don- They  had  great  use  for  their  patience,  for  during  this  time 
Mary  was  a  moody,  easily  irritated  companion.  She  shrank  from  the 
daily  affairs  of  tiie  little  household,  and  sat  upstairs  in  her  room 
aimlessly  watching  the  &11  of  the  rain  on  the  roof. 

It  was  a  late  and  foggy  spring,  with  fever  in  the  thick  air  and  ru- 
mours of  the  spread  of  cholera.  Strong,  happy  people  even  felt  the 
depressing  influence  of  that  time.  Mary  thought  that  winter  had 
settled  down  upon  the  world  for  ever.  Her  Noughts  through  the 
weary  days  were  that  Andrew  did  not  come ;  all  her  dreanos  in  the 
restless  nights  that  he  might  come  to-morrow.  She  could  think  of 
nothing  eke ;  not  even  of  her  own  &ilure.  This  she  scarcely  realised 
as  yet,  as  a  certainty  ;  for  her  coreUgioniats  were  eager  in  assuring 
her  of  the  reality  and  permanence  of  her  gift. 

Mr.  Irving  had  seen  her  and  bad  tried  to  encourage  her,  bidding 
her  walk  more  by  faith  and  less  by  sight,  and  all  the  congregation 
found  fresh  interpretaticms  of  her  message,  with  the  persistency  of 
believers  who  will  not  be  undeceived.  Still  Andrew  did  not  come, 
and  Mary  felt  his  distrust  more  keenly  than  their  assurances. 

The  week  dragged  on ;  but  when  Sunday  waned  to  evening,  and 
still  he  kept  away,  Mrs.  Bodley  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  her 
to  interfere.  They  were  to  be  married  in  Kttle  more  than  a  week, 
and  she  could  make  nothing  of  such  neglect.  She  looked  for  Mary 
aud  found  her  at  last,  sitting  on  a  packing-case  in  the  darkened 
store-room,  leaning  her  head  against  a  pile  of  books,  her  arms  flung 
down  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  the  te^  welling  from  under  closed 
lids  and  conrsing  down  her  pale,  childish  face. 

'  Why,  Mary,  what  are  you  here  for  ? '  said  Mrs.  Bodley. 

Mary  started,  and  tried  to  look  busy  and  natural. 

*  I  came  to  unpack  this  case  from  Bristol,'  she  replied. 

Mrs.  Bodley,  like  many  other  people,  showed  her  pity,  even  wheit 
it  was  heartfelt,  I^  a  manner  of  scolding  remonstrance.  She  began 
in  a  complaining];  voice,  of  which  Mary  felt  the  injustice  and  missed 
the  tenderness — 

'  Child,  why  are  you  so  hard  and  unked, '  screwing  in  your  Upa 
with  your  misery  behind  them,  gloomy  and  quiet  ?  Better  make  a 
clean  breast  on  it,  my  dear.  There's  use  in  keeping  oneself  to  one- 
self if  one's  old,  and  has  troubles  bound  to  last  one's  life-long.     But 


'  A  Warwickahire  word  meaniD^  unm&cageable,  dqdmoi&I,  awkwud,  ODOonUir 
horrible,  aad  in  fact  almoet  everyijiiiig  one  need  use  an  adjective  for. 
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you,  Mary,  your  wedding  day-a  next  week,  and  all  your  life  before 
you.     If  you've  &llen  out  with  your  young  man ' 

'  Zjeave  me  alone — oh,  leave  me  alone ! '  cried  Mary. 

'  Hoighty  toighty  I  and  wbat's  tiie  use,  I  should  like  to  know,  of 
my  being  a  widow- woman,  and  having  experience  of  my  own,  if  a 
«hit  of  a  girl  like  you  won't  take  a  word  in  season  ?  But  you  Dever 
would  be  said,  Mary,  else  I  could  help  you.' 

Mary  clenched  her  hands  very  hard,  and  tried  not  to  hear. 

'  Now,  my  dear,'  Mrs.  Bodley  went  on,  changing  her  complaining 
tone  for  one  of  persuasion, '  be  guided  for  once  ;  ten  to  one  you  were 
in  the  wrong,  tjirls  are  so  fianzy,  and  you've  been  but  fradgetty- 
tempered  of  late  bo  uE  all ;  and  men  won't  stand  that  sort  of  nonsense. 
Write  a  little  letter  to  your  young  man,  and  tell  him  you're  sorry,  and 
as  you  hope  he'll  overlook  it  and  make  friends.' 

Mary  shook  her  head.  The  idea,  it  is  true,  of  writing  to  Andrew 
had  come  into  her  mind,  and  had  seemed  giMKi  until  Mrs.  Bodley 
su^^sted  it.  Now  it  seemed  only  worthy  of  that  stout,  undignified 
woman,  whose  broad  Midland  accent  somehow  (it  seemed  to  Mary  in 
her  irritated  temper)  coarsened  the  sense  of  the  words  she  used.  Mrs. 
Bodley  misunderstood  her  silence. 

'  Well,  well,'  she  said :  '  girls  should  be  coy,  to  be  sure  ;  I  won't 
blame  you  if  you  dont  like  to  demean  yourself  by  writing  yourself. 
Mary,  I  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you.  ITl  write  to  him  unbeknown 
as  it  were,  and  ask  him  to  tea,  and  say  as  you'll  be  glad  to  see  him.' 

She  stopped  for  Mary's  answer,  her  broad  face  beaming  with  good- 
hnmoured  smiles. 

'  If  you  do,'  cried  the  girl,  starting  up, '  I'll  never  forgive  you  I 
FU  never  speak  a  word  to  you  a^in  I ' — and  she  dashed  out  of  the 
shop,  up  the  staircase,  into  her  own  little  room.  The  bang  of  the 
door,  tbe  creaking  slide  of  the  little-used  bolt,  could  be  heard  down- 
stairs, where  the  astonished  widow  stood  with  uplifted  hands. 

'Well!'  she  cried, 'if  this  is  religion  ;  to  be  sure ' 

Upstairs  Maiy  was  sobbing  in  passionate  contrition.  She,  too, 
felt  that  her  religion  had  not  helped  her  in  her  daily  life ;  wondered 
unhappily  why,  when  she  wished  so  much  to  be  good,  she  should  be 
wicked  —  misunderstood  —  a  failure — alienate  &om  God.  In  the 
midst  of  her  tears  the  tremor  seized  her  that  always  preceded  pro- 
phecy. God,  then,  had  not  forgotten  her,  she  thought,  with  chastened 
exultation.  Still  she  was  to  be  His  servant.  His  beloved.  During 
the  week  she  had  received  a  message,  and  now  she  took  the  renewid 
of  ecstasy  as  a  pledge  of  tbe  continued  favour  of  Heaven.  At  last  a 
way  would  be  sliown  her  out  of  her  difficulties ;  truth  should  be  made 
divinely  clear  to  her  soul.  She  abandoned  herself  wholly  to  tbe 
course  of  inspiration.  Life  seemed  suspended  in  her,  as  without 
thought  or  emotion  she  waited  for  the  utterance  of  tbe  word.  The 
final  rapture  came.  Now  God  shall  speak  from  Sinu.  '  Andrew  I 
Andrew  \ '  rang  out  the  temble  voice. 
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DuRlNS  that  night  Mary  lay  still,  stupefied  with  horror.  It  was 
plain  that  all  along  she  had  deceived  herself.  She  had  no  doubt 
about  her  future  course.  She  did  not  think  about  it  or  decide; 
indeed,  the  intolerable  responsibility  seemed  partly  lifted  firom  ber 
sboulders. 

When  she  roused  herself  in  the  first  grey  of  the  morning,  she 
dressed  herself  quickly,  tied  on  her  cloak  and  bonnet,  and  went  out 
in  search  of  Mr.  Irving,  to  make,  if  he  should  think  it  necessary,  a 
public  recantation. 

The  service  was  over  when  she  reached  Regent's  Square ;  but  it 
is  not  fer  to  walk  thence  to  Judd  Place,  where  Mr.  Irving  lived. 

Mary  came  to  the  house ;  the  front  door  was  open  ;  there  was  some 
commotion  in  the  hall.  Standing  by  the  door  sbe  saw  the  minister 
kiss  his  wife  and  children,  and  bid  them  all  good-bye.  Then,  as  be 
was  about  to  leave  the  house,  a  man  came  out  of  the  sitting-room  and 
joined  him.     She  felt,  rather  than  saw,  that  this  was  Andrew  Home. 

At  that  moment  she  realised  for  the  first  time  the  strength  of  the 
trial  before  her.  Her  heart  revolted  against  it ;  it  seemed  intole- 
rable. *  0  my  Father,'  she  prayed,  using  unconsciously  the  familiar, 
holy  phrase, '  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.' 

■   It  was  not  to  be.     Already  the  two  fnends  came  down  the  steps, 
talking  earnestly.     Mary  stepped  forward. 

*  Please,  minister,'  she  said, '  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.' 

'  Mary  ! '  exclaimed  her  lover,  pale  at  the  eight  of  her.  '  You 
must  not  stay  here.  Go  home ;  go  home  and  pray  G-od  to  forgive 
you  and  all  of  us,  and  to  renew  His  grace.  Go  home  ;  we  are  on  our 
way  to  London  Wall,  where  the  minister  is  to  be  tried  to-day  before 
the  presbyters.' 

He  waved  ber  away,  excitedly  anxious,  it  seemed  to  Mary,  to  be 
rid  of  her.     But  she  stood  tirm,  looking  at  Mr.  Irving. 

'Kevertbeless,' said  the  minister, '  though  tiie  time  be  short,  if 
my  sister  have  need  of  me,  we  can  tarry  for  awhile.' 

The  gentle  speech  pierced  Mary  to  the  heart.  She  had  not 
thought  before  how  deeply  her  conduct  must  affect  others  beside 
herself.  Now  she  remembered  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  Irving  was  on 
trial  for  having  permitted  the  prophets  to  speak  in  the  cbiu^.  She 
felt  it  the  cruelest  part  of  her  punishment  thus  to  desert  him  in  the 
hour  of  need,  being  herself  the  cause  of  his  blameworthiness. 

*  Let  me  walk  with  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  can  tell  you  as  we  go.  It 
vill  be  easier  than  standing  still.* 

They  walked  on  a  little  way  in  silence. 

*  What  ie  it,  my  sister  ? '  the  minister  said  at  length. 

'  Oh,'  cried  Mary, '  foi^ve  me,  Mr.  Irving,  but  I  have  deceived 
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myself  aod  sll  of  you.  There  is  no  Spirit;  ve  are  all  deceived.  Oh, 
I  am  BO  miserable ;  and  it  is  you  that  will  sofTer  for  my  iatilt ; — you, 
that  oever  were  wrong.  Is  there  nothing — nothing  I  can  do  to  make 
it  be  as  if  it  had  not  happened  ? ' 

'  Hush,  bush  1 '  said  Mr.  Irving,  *  you  know  not  what  you  say. 
Child  I  the  gift  and  calling  of  God  are  without  repentance.' 

*It  is  I,'  cried  Andrew  Home,  *that  have  driven  het  to  despair. 
Poor  Maiy !  poor  love !  I  have  been  too  hard  with  you.  But  it  vras 
being  harder  to  myself.  Forgive  me,  dear,  and  repent,  and  all  vrill 
yet  go  well.' 

'  My  dear  child,'  went  on  the  minister — for  Mary  was  quite  silent 
gtill,  with  no  comfort  in  her  blank  eyes,  and  no  sign  in  her  miserable 
£ace  that  their  words  had  reached  her — *  do  not  be  so  discouraged 
with  one  ftulure.  Your  &ith  should  not  be  shaken  for  the  with- 
holding of  a  sign.  There  is  a  confidence  in  God  which  goes  far 
beyond  the  answer  of  the  Spirit.     I  would  you  had  it.' 

'But — but — '  faltered  Mary, '  I  have  not  told  you  yet.  Oh,  how 
I  wish  you  could  say  it  for  me ! ' 

*T^e  courage,  dear  sister,' he  replied;  *do  not  despair.  The 
ways  of  God  are  not  as  our  ways,  neither  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  ; 
nor  do  we  know  in  what  manner  His  baptism  may  have  been  given 
ns  UDperceived.' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  that — '  broke  in  Mary — '  if  it  were  only  that  I  How 
can  I  tell  you  ?  I  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked.  Ah  I  no,  indeed ; 
but  now  I  know  we  were  all  deluded.' 

'  Will  you  not  hear  me,  Mary  ? '  said  her  lover.  *  Why  are  you 
grown  so  wilful  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  now  that  you  are  deluded ; — now 
that  yoQ  have  let  your  own  despair,  or  pride,  or  doubt,  grow  stronger 
than  the  will  of  God.' 

*  If  only  I  did  not  know,'  said  she,  'how  gladly  I  would  believe 
yon.' 

'  But  how  do  you  think  you  know  ?  tell  us  your  temptation,'  said 
the  minister. 

Poor  Mary  flushed  all  over  with  pain  and  shame,  but  she  tried  to 
forget  herself,  and  make  what  restitution  of  truth  was  possible. 

'  I  was  praying  this  morning,'  she  began  in  a  dull,  toneless  voice, 
*  when  the  old  feeling  seized  me.  It  had  never  seemed  so  perfect  an 
entrance  into  Christ  before.'  (She  stopped  a  moment  and  shuddered.) 
'  I  waited  for  the  word,  thinking  it  would  be  counsel.  But  when  the 
voice  spoke Mr.  Home,  it  was  your  name  I  naid.' 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other ;  neither  had  a  thought  to  spare 
for  Mary.     The  meaning  of  her  speech  was  terribly  clear. 

After  a  while  Mr.  Irving  turned  towards  her.  He  laid  his  hand 
on  her  head  and  blessed  her.  '  God  comfort  you,'  he  said.  Then 
turning  to  his  friend :  '  Come,  Andrew,  there  is  not  time  to  lose. 
But  faitb  is  hard — faith  is  very  hard.' 

Andrew  would  not  go. 

*  Mary,  Mary ! '  he  cried  out  in  a  passionate  attempt  of  dis- 
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belief.  '  It  is  not  yet  too  late.  Repent,  own  your  error,  will  you 
deny  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost  F  Oh,  my  lore,  apeak  one  word  of 
reasBuiance.  Beware  lest  God  be  angry  with  you,  as  it  is  written, 
"  Because  ye  have  made  the  heart  of  the  righteous  sad,  whom  I  have 
not  made  sad."  Will  you  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  One  word, 
Mary  !     Oh,  Maiy,  Mary,  why  are  you  silent  ? ' 

In  his  excitement  he  had  come  close  up  to  her  ;  he  held  boUi  her 
hands  in  his,  and  looked  with  searching  appeal  in  her  &ce.  It  was 
bard  with  his  touch  upon  her,  his  voice  in  her  ears,  to  resist  him ; 
and  her  own  heart  seconded  his  entreaty.  One  word  I  what  would  it 
not  bring  back  ? 

'  Does  he  not  know  ? '  she  wondered,  *  how  I  long  to  speak  it  ? ' 

Yet  she  had  strength  to  keep  silence. 

He  dashed  her  away  from  him  and  turned  and  left  her,  with  such 
a  look  as  Anthony  ought  hare  given  to  a  beautiful  but  bell-bom 
temptress. 

'  Apostate  I '  be  cried ;  and  all  the  air  seemed  full  of  the  word, 
unGt  to  breathe. 

Mary  stood  looking  after  the  two  men,  till  they  were  out  of 
sight.  Then  she  crept  into  a  neighbouring  archway,  leaning  against 
the  wall,  she  covered  her  face  wit£  her  hand  and  wept  the  few  painfol 
tears  of  a  broken  heart. 

Ckafteb  VIII. 

Therefore  night  shall  be  unto  jon  that  ye  shall  not  have  a  Tiaion ;  it  iha]!  be  daric 
nnl«  yoD,  that  ;e  shall  not  divine ;  and  the  son  ahall  go  down  over  the  prophets, 
and  the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them. — MICAH. 

Mart  walked  home ;  and  that  day  went  as  other  days  had  gone. 
There  seemed  a  mockery  in  this  unaltered  form  of  life,  the  spirit 
being  dead.  The  daily  meals,  the  little  duties,  the  long  relets, 
divided  the  hours  now  as  before. 

Happily  she  was  left  a  good  deal  to  herself;  her  father  was  busy 
in  the  shop,  arranging  a  new  lot  of  books,  from  morning  till  late  at 
night.  Mrs.  Bodley,  not  unnaturally,  was  offended  witb  Mary,  and 
did  not  speak  much  to  her. 

After  supper  on  the  second  night,  the  door-bell  rang.  Mrs. 
Bodley  came  into  the  kitchen  where  Mary  was  ironing,  and  gave  her 
a  letter.     '  I'm  so  glad,  my  dear,'  she  said. 

The  girl  looked  at  it,  and  saw  the  address  was  in  Andrew's 
writing.  She  sighed,  kissed  Mrs.  Bodley,  and  took  the  letter  upstairs. 

She  did  not  bretji  the  seal  at  once.  First  she  knelt  down  by  her 
bedside  and  prayed  for  a  long  time,  witb  a  child-like  trust  that  her 
appeal  would  turn  all  the  words  in  the  letter  to  kindness,  as  a  miracle 
changed  the  loaves  of  St.  Elizabeth  to  roses. 

Then  she  got  up  and  took  it  to  the  window,  for  the  feebla 
sunlight  was  fading  already  from  the  west. 

This  is  what  she  read. 
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Dear  Maiy, — Still  ao  dear  to  me,  although  my  oonacience  tells  me  that 
ire  most  part.  I  oatmot  cast  in  my  lot  with  one  whom  the  approach  of 
danger  has  nude  apostate  to  the  trath  of  which  she  herBelf  has  been  a 
witneas.  These  are  hard  words  \  but  my  heart  is  not  hard.  I  dare  not  see 
you,  knowing  it  to  be  for  the  last  time.  I  dare  not  look  on  your  &oe  and 
acknowledge  that  the  soul  I  used  to  love  in  it  is  lost.  Dear  Mary,  let  it 
not  be  so.     We  must  part ;  our  love  is  shattered,  but  save  your  BOol. 

Believe  me,  yon  are  doing  very  wrong  in  denying  the  voice  of  the  Spirit. 
The  love  of  display,  which  now  I  see  to  have  been  always  your  besetting 
sin,  tempted  yon  once  to  confound  your  wishes  with  the  voiou  of  Gfod.  But 
be  not  more  grievously  deluded  in  denying  the  true  utterance. 

I  could  weep,  Mary,  when  I  think  from  what  a  state  of  grace  yon  are 
^en.  But  the  merdes  of  God  are  infinite,  and  His  toving-kindnees  ever- 
lasting. Fray  to  Him  that  he  may  foi^ve  the  sin  yon  have  sinned  agtunst 
Him,  as  I  pmy  that  you  may  be  restored  to  the  simplicity  which  is  in 
Christ.  With  stncerest  wishes  for  the  eternal  well-b^g  of  your  soul, 
beheve  me,  your  true  friend,  ^^^^  ^^^ 

A  cord  seemed  to  break  in  Mary's  brain.  She  read  the  cold 
little  letter  over  and  over,  tiying  to  find  a  tender  meaning  in  each  iin- 
pardoniog  phrase.  Then,  with  a  great  sob,  she  owned  that  he  could 
never  have  loved  ber.  It  seemed  strange  to  ber  that  she  did  not  feel 
more  acutely.  There  were  no  teare  in  the  aching  eyes  that  watched 
the  sprouting  poplar,  its  smallest  branches  as  etill  in  the  heavy, 
foggy  air,  as  carven  fretwork  on  a  ground  of  greenish  jade ;  she 
looked  quietly  out  at  the  low,  yellow  sky,  the  fog-blackened  houses. 

iShe  must  have  sat  a  long  while  thus ;  for  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  was  Mrs.  Bodley's  step  as  she  came  up  the  stairs  to  bed. 
'  Good  night,  Mary  I '  she  called  through  the  curtain. 

Mary  did  not  stir ;  at  last  some  fibre  iu  ber  heart  seemed  to 
wake.  Was  it  never  that  she  should  see  bim  again  ?  Every  happy 
moment  she  bad  spent  with  him,  awoke  in  her  memory,  like  a 
mocking  dream.  She  thought  sbe  would  go  mad  if  she  did  not  at 
once  and  by  her  own  act  place  some  decisive  barrier  between  that 
past  and  tbds  present. 

She  rose  quickly  and  drew  back  the  curtain.  Mrs.  Bodley  lay 
asleep  in  uncooBcious  rest.  Mary  looked  at  her  a  tittle  while  and 
sighed,  but  did  not  wake  her ;  with  a  tenderness  strange  to  herself 
she  crept  away,  still  burdened  with  her  secret. 

After  a  while  she  heard  her  father  stirring  below.  She  went 
down  to  him,  taking  great  care  to  be  quiet.  He  was  outside  the 
shop  putting  up  the  shutters.  The  nigbt  was  so  thick  and  dark  that 
he  neither  saw  nor  heard  her  till  she  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

*  Why,  child,  I  thought  you  were  a  ghost,'  be  said. 

And  indeed  sbe  was  strangely  pale. 

'  What  is  it  ? '  he  asked. 

Mary  looked  vaguely  before  her,  twisting  her  fingers  in  and  out. 

'  1  came  to  tell  you.  And  now  I  don't  quite  remember,'  she 
■replied.  r  , 
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'  What  nonsense  are  jou  up  to  now  P '  said  her  fiatber,  'disturbiDf^ 
a  man  in  his  work  to  tell  him  such  rubbish.' 

'  SomethlDg  has  happened,  all  the  same,'  insisted  Maiy,  putting- 
her  hand  to  her  head ;  '  though  I  can't  say  it,  I  feel  it  here.' 

*  7  know  what's  happened,'  Schonewald  replied,  '  and  that  is 
that  you'll  fret  yourself  into  a  fever  after  that  fool  of  a  parson.' 

'  Andrew  ? '  said  Mary, '  oh,  that  is  it.     Let  me  think.' 

'  Hare  you  and  he  been  quarrelling  P '  ^u^ested  Schonewald. 

*  He  and  I  ?  you  must  not  say  that  any  more.  He  is  my  true 
friend — no  more,  aothiog  more.' 

'What  d'ye  mean  ? '  said  he  roughly ;  'do  you  mean  to  say  the 
eng^ement's  broken  off?' 

'  Andrew,  Andrew  1 '  said  Mary,  with  a  little  shiver.  '  Oh,  is  God 
very  angry  with  me,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'Confound  the  blackguard,' bur^t  out  Schonewald.  'He  thinks 
my  daughter  good  enough  to  make  a  useless  fool  of,  does  he  ?  but 
not  to  marry  and  provide  for.     Fll  punish  him.' 

'No,  no,'  said  Mary,  'punish  me;  Gh)d  will  punish  me.  The 
false  prophet  shall  die  I     Andrew  said  that.' 

'  False  prophet  ?  What  are  you  after,  child  ?  Have  they  found 
you  out  ? ' 

'  Accursed ;  a  shame  to  God,'  she  muttered,  as  if  striving  to 
recall  a  phrase  which  had  no  reference  to  herself. 

'  What  have  you  done  ? '  he  asked,  peering  at  her  with  curious 
eyes.  He  had,  perhaps,  never  felt  so  angry  in  his  life.  All  his 
schemes  ruined,  and  for  no  reason  that  he  could  find. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they've  found  out  your  tomfoolery  waa 
lies  P '  he  went  on.     '  I  could  have  told  them  that  all  along.' 

'  I  dont  understand,'  said  Mary,  with  a  bewildered  glance.  *  Don't 
you  believe  in  me,  father?  I  am  a  prophetess,  like  Deborah.  Ob 
no,  oh  no  I     All  deceit ;  all  lies ;  all  ruin ! ' 

'  I  tell  you  what  I  do  believe,'  said  her  father  crossly,  '  and  that's 
that  you  didn't  stick  at  a  story  or  two  to  catch  your  young  parson, 
and  I  wouldn't  have  blamed  you  if  you'd  played  your  band  wisely, 
but  you've  made  a  ialse  move  and  lost  the  game.' 

'  Lost,'  she  cried ;  '  yes,  that  is  true.  I  am  lost,  lost,  lost  I  Oh 
God,  I  am  lost,  find  me!'  and  Singing  up  her  arms,  she  darted 
wildly  away  into  the  black,  impenetrable  night,  into  the  thick  dark- 
ness of  the  stifling  f<^. 

Her  father  stood  amazed  for  a  moment.  The  girl  must  have  lost 
her  senses.  Then  he  rushed  into  the  fog  in  search  of  her,  but  bift 
seeking  was  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  Mary  ran  on  through  the  darkness,  with  stumbling 
steps,  anywhere,  away  from  home,  beyond  the  reach  of  remembrance. 

Where  was  the  God  she  had  blasphemed,  the  God  who  must 
condemn  her,  Who  alone  could  pity  her  and  understand  ?  She  ran 
with  outstretched  arms,  meaning  to  fly  to  His  knees  for  shelter,  to 
bathe  His  feet  with  her  tears,  like  another  penitent  Mary  of  old,, 
who  was  a  sinner. 
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She  did  not  hear  the  shouts  of  the  angry  drivers,  nor  heed,  though 
once  she  struck  her  brow  against  a  lamp-post  till  blood  streamed 
from  the  wound,  and  more  than  once  she  stumbled  at  the  kerb  and 
fell  prone  to  the  earth.  Faint  and  weary,  she  sped  on,  without  will 
or  purpose,  but  her  feet,  used  to  one  journey,  carried  her  along  the 
^miliar  road  to  Regent's  Square.  Looming  before  her  stood  the 
church,  solemn  and  lonely  in  Uie  night.  Mary  crept  into  the  porch, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did.  She  had  neither  cloak  nor  bonnet, 
and  wrapped  her  skirt  round  head  and  shoulders  to  shield  her  from 
the  clanuuy  cold. 

Thus  covered,  she  huddled  against  the  wall,  close,  closer,  as 
though  the  stones  were  holy,  and  could  keep  bad  dreams  away. 

Ah,  worse  than  any  vision  was  the  absolute  blank,  within,  with- 
out. No  longer  she  remembered  what  crime  obscured  her  soul  with 
its  awful  shadow.  Fearful,  unreo(^:mBable,  it  oppressed  her  like 
those  vague  evils  which  frighten  children  in  the  dark.  She  could 
no  more  define  the  cause  of  her  anguish  than  pierce  with  sight  the 
thickening  blackness  that  surrounded  her. 

For  now  the  fog  bad  rolled  in  a  solid  flood  through  square  and 
street,  palpable  and  deadly,  foul  with  poisonous  effluvia  tiiat  could 
not  rise  and  escape.  The  open  porch  where  Mary  crouched  had  no 
asylum  from  its  reach.  It  hung  like  a  weight  on  her  eyes,  and 
wrapped  her  round  like  lead ;  there  was  no  life  in  its  air. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  fog  seemed  to  stifle  her,  her  limbs 
grew  numb  and  heavy ;  her  sorrows  troubled  her  no  longer ;  she  sank 
into  inert  repose. 

'  Oh,  merciful  heaven,'  she  thought,  '  for  even  such  as  I  am  is 
there  rest  ? ' 

Chaptek  IX. 

Ah  1  jndge  her  gentlj,  who  bo  deeply  loved ; 
Her,  who  in  reason's  spite,  jet  without  crime. 
Was  in  a  trance  of  passion  thos  removed. — lIodauia. 

Kablt  the  next  morning  Andrew  Home  and  Mr.  Irving  were 
walking  towards  the  church.  Their  conversation  had  been  of  yes- 
terday's trial,  until  the  minister,  whose  troubles  never  made  him 
inimindful  of  the  need  of  others,  suddenly  said — 

'  By-tbe-bye,  what  has  become  of  that  poor  little  Miss  Schone- 
wald  ?  I  have  thought  of  her  a  good  deal.  Poor  child,  she  out- 
reaches  me  in  sorrow.' 

'  She  has  brought  it  on  herself,'  Andrew  replied  curtly. 

'  That  does  not  lighten  it.  Shame,  doubt,  the  consciousness  of 
Bin,  socfa  personal  troubles  are  worse  than  abandonment  and  estrange- 
ment even.  And  I  fear  we  have  let  h«:  feel  herself  abandoned. 
She  is  your  intended,  is  she  not  ?  You  must  be  very  gentle  with 
her,' 

'  I  am  not  engaged  to  her  now,'  said  Andrew. 

'  Dear  friend,'  said  the  minister,  '  I  trust  you  have  done.,iiothing 
m  haste?'  nX.OO^lc 
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'  No.  It  was  hard  for  both,  but  it  was  for  the  best.  There  was 
too  wide  a  division,  of  late,  between  our  souls  for  love  even  to  bridge, 
and  I  fear  I  did  not  love  ber.  I  loved  my  own  "  fancy,"  not  Mary 
Schonewaid.' 

There  waa  too  much  self-reproach  in  his  voice  for  Mr.  Irving  to 
make  a  blaming  answer,  and  be  could  make  no  other.  So  they  went 
on  some  way  in  silence. 

As  they  turned  the  comer  they  saw  a  little  crowd  before  the 
church  door.  At  iirst  they  thought  that  some  specially  sympathetic 
members  of  the  congregation  had  come  thus  early  to  gain  the  first 
news  of  the  trial ;  but  on  coming  nearer  they  perceived  that  the 
loiterers  were  of  a  different  class :  some  workmen  going  to  their 
labours,  a  constable,  an  Irish  buckstress  with  a  basket  iX  oranges. 
They  stood  in  a  knot  at  the  entrance  to  the  porch ;  above  tbeir 
whispers  rose  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  constable. 

'  The  second  tbe  fog  killed  laat  night,'  they  beard  Mm  saying ; 
'  first  a  cabby,  now  this  here  young  woman.  Exposure,  as  they  calls 
it.     She  doesn't  look  like  a  tramp  neither.' 

And  he  bent  down,  curiously. 

'  She's  only  a  girleen,'  said  the  applewoman,  '  but  very  tired- 
looking  for  one  so  young.  The  Lord's  taken  her  out  of  pain  aud 
given  ber  a  happy  death.     There's  no  fear  in  her  face.' 

She  knelt  down  by  tbe  corpse,  telling  her  beads.  The  change  in 
her  position  showed  a  glimpse  of  the  scene  within. 

The  two  friends  hastened.  Suddenly  Andrew  Home  sped  on,  and 
Mr.  Irving,  from  behind,  saw  him  fling  himself  upon  his  knees  and 
take  the  slender  little  body  into  his  arms. 

'  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  deceased,  sir  ? '  said  the  constable 
respectfully,  taking  out  his  notebook. 

*  Sure  yer  honour's  come  too  late,'  said  the  orange-woman ;  '  you 
can  do  no  more  than  another  now ;  pray  Mary  and  the  blessed  saints 
to  rest  her  soul.' 

He  spoke  no  word  to  either ;  be  did  not  hear  them. 

Tbe  minister,  coming  up  a  moment  later,  stooped  and  saw  at  reet 
upon  her  lover's  shoulder  the  tired,  peaceful  &ce  of  Mary  Schonewaid. 

He  sent  the  people  away,  quietly :  but  Andrew  Home  knelt  on, 
and  did  not  stir.  Bitterly  his  heart  reproached  him  for  every  cruel 
or  thoughtless  word  gone  by,  and  never  again  to  be  unsaid.  It  was 
bis  punishment  to  recall  them  thus,  holding  in  his  arms  the  dead  body 
of  tbe  woman  who  had  loved  bim ;  whom  then,  for  the  first  time,  be 
truly  loved. 

But  Mary  Schonewaid  could  never  know  it. 

A.  Mart  F.  Robinson. 


Nate, — Although  ao  well-known  a  man  ai  Bdward  Irviug  baa  been  introducad 
into  tbii  etoTj.  it  is  purely  a  work  of  fiction.     But  thongb  ficlitioos  it '    '        ' 
very  careful  and  detailed  stud;  of  tbe  bistor;  of  Irving  and  bia  t»    ' 
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Swift  and  Ireland. 

THOSE  who  read  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold's  collection  of  Buike'3 
papers  on  Ireland  may  remember  Burke's  testimony  to  his 
great  predecessor,  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  No  two  minds  could  be 
lese  in  sympathy  than  these  two,  yet  Bwrke  could  say  of  Swift's  Irish 
letter8  :— 

The  tiHcte  relating  to  Ireland  are  those  of  a  public  nature,  iu  which  the 
Dean  appears  in  the  beat  light,  because  they  do  honour  to  bis  heart  aa  well 
as  to  his  hefld  ;  famishing  some  additional  prooia  that  though  he  was  tree 
in  his  abuse  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  as  well  natives  ds  foreigners, 
he  had  their  interest  sincerely  at  heart,  and  perfectly  understood  it.  His 
'  Sermon  upon  Doing  Oood,' though  peculiarly  adapted  to  Ireland  and  Wood's 
desiga  upon  it,  oontaina  perhaps  the  beat  motivee  to  patriotism  that  ever 
were  deuveiad  within  so  snwll  a  compass. 

In  spite  of  their  merits,  however,  Swift's  papers  on  Ireland  are  very 
little  known  or  appreciated.  There  are  perhaps  few  acknowledged 
English  classics  who  are  so  seldom  read  in  the  present  day  as  Swift. 
Of  course  everybody  knows,  or  pretends  to  know  and  understand, 
'  Gulliver's  Travels,'  and  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  and  there  are  people 
who  have  dipped  into  the  '  Journal  to  Stella,'  and  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Books ; '  but  whether  from  the  unfortunate  vein  of  coarseneae  which 
runs  through  most  of  his  writings,  or  on  account  of  the  dark 
sayings  which  abound  in  subtle  satire,  it  is  m(M:e  common  to  hear 
opinions  about  Swift  deliberately  quoted  from  Thackeray's  essay, 
than  to  find  judgment  based  upon  independent  study.  Everyone 
can  talk  about  Swift,  especially  in  connection  with  Stella  and 
Vanessa,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  takes  the  trouble  to  gain  a  first- 
htuid  knowledge  of  the  dispenser  of  wormwood  and  gall. 

If  Swift  in  general  is  neglected,  his  writings  on  Ireland  are  par- 
ticularly ignored.  It  is  often  considered  enough  to  remember  that 
the  '  Drapier's  Otters '  are  a  contribution  by  Swift  to  Irish  polemical 
literature.  But  the  '  Drapier's  Letters,'  though  they  have  an  import- 
ance and  a  charm  of  their  own,  are  not  the  most  valuable  of  Swift's 
Irish  papers  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  For  the  history  of 
Irish  distress  and  of  the  schemes  for  its  alleviation  many  of  the  less 
famous  pamphlets  which  the  Dean  fulminated  from  his  throne  in  the 
Liberties  of  St.  Patrick  stand  much  above  the  "■  Drapier's  Letters ; ' 
and  a  very  considerable  collection  of  &cts  and  theories  about  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  the  remedies  therefor,  might  be  gathered  from 
SwiiVs  private  correspondence.  Mr.  Lecky  in  an  early  work  has 
done  something  towards  placing  the  Dean  in  bis  true  position,  aa  a 
*  Leader  of  Public  Opinion  in  Ireland ; '  but  he  devotes  more  space  tv 
the  well-known  facts  and  friendships  of  Swift's  life  than  to  bis  viem 
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as  an  Irieb  politiciaa.  Tbeee  views,  however,  are  so  often  and  so 
clearly  expressed  in  the  public  pamphlets  and  the  private  letters 
which  are  included  in  Swift's  works,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the; 
hare  not  been  analysed  and  abstracted  before. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  of  Swift's  sane  life  may  be  called  hia 
Irish  period.  During  this  time  he  was  almost  continuously  resident 
in  Ireland,  and  his  pen  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  Irish  conceroB. 
His  friends  were  out  of  power,  Oxford  was  no  longer  at  Court, 
BoUngbroke  was  in  exile ;  the  hated  Walpole  and  his  ^Hiiga  carried 
all  before  them ;  and  Swift  found  himself  powerless  for  good  or  evil 
in  London.  It  was  then  that  he  submitted  to  his  fate,  and  resolved 
to  busy  himself  with  the  affairs  of  his  deanery  and  the  interests  of 
his  own  countrymen.  He  submitted,  but  he  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  change.  The  man  who  had  been  for  awhile  the  real  ruler  of 
England,  the  adviser  and  controll^  of  Harley  and  St.  John,  the 
friend  of  Pope  and  Q-ay  and  the  choice  circle  of  wits  that  surrounded 
them,  could  not  easOy  content  himself  with  superintending  the  petty 
details  of  a  chapter  and  revising  the  leases  of  his  deanery.  Swift 
never  pretended  to  like  his  work  or  his  place.  P'requent  and  bitter 
are  his  complaints  that  he  should  be  consigned  to  die  '  like  a  poisoned 
rat  in  a  hole '  among  a  nation  of  slaves.  His  letters  are  full  of 
contempt  for  Uie  land  he  was  bom  in ;  it  is  a  miserable,  an  accursed 
country,  only  tolerable  to  visitors  who  have  shut  their  eyes  to  all 
other  lands ;  the  worst  of  going  to  England,  he  says,  is  that  you  have 
to  come  back  to  Ireland.'  It  was  certainly  from  no  affection  01 
partiality  that  he  took  upon  himself  to  champion  the  cause  of  his 
nation.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  positively 
bated  the  land  and  its  inhabitants— Celts  and  Saxons,  Catholics, 
Presbyteri&ns,  and  Churchmen,  without  distinction  of  persons.  After 
his  London  life,  with  its  friendships  and  brilliant  intercourse  of 
mind,  the  society  of  Dublin  was  hardly  to  be  endured.  In  urging 
upon  Pope  (July  1733)  the  improbability  of  his  digestion  suffering 
from  a  proposed  visit  to  Dublin,'  Swift  describes  his  neighbours  in  no 
very  glowing  colours  : — 

I  believe  there  are  in  this  whole  city  three  gentlemen  out  of  employ- 
ment who  are  able  to  giveentertainmeate  onoea  month.  Those  who  are  in 
■employment  of  Churcfa  or  Sinte  are  three  parts  in  four  &oin  England,  and 
amonDt  to  little  more  than  a  dozen :  those  indeed  may  once  or  twice  invite 
their  friends,  or  any  person  of  distinction  that  makes  a  voyage  hither.  All 
my  acquaintance  tell  me  they  know  not  above  three  families  where  they  con 
occasionally  dine  in  a  whole  year.  Dr.  Delany  is  the  only  geutlemau  t 
know  who  keeps  one  certain  day  in  t^e  week  to  entertfun  seven  or  eight 


I  '  You  all  live  in  a  wret«be(l  dirty  d^hole  and  prteon,'  be  writes  to  \ 
Sheridan, '  bat  it  ia  a  good  place  enough  to  die  in ; '  and  in  a.  letter  to  Pope  he  g 
father  in  ancomplimentarr  compariaona  :  '  Yoa  are  an  iU-Cathulic,'  he  says, '  o: 
wone  geographer ;  for  I  can  assure  yon  Ireland  is  not  Paradise,  and  I  appeal  v\ 
to  any  Spanish  divine  whether  addresses  were  ever  made  to  a  friend  In  luQl  or  fi 
gatory.' 
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iriends  at  dinner,  aad  to  paea  the  evening,  where  there  is  nothing  of  excess 
either  in  eating  or  drinking. 

This  is  a  letter  of  invitation  I  Bnt  the  end  is  better  than  the 
beginning,  and  in  it  we  see  that  even  Pwift  himBelf  saw  something 
oftiie  other  side  of  his  shield.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  'there  are 
at  least  six  or  eight  gentlemen  of  sense,  learning,  good  humour,  and 
taste,  able  and  desirous  to  please  you,  and  orderly  females,  some  of 
the  better  sort,  to  take  care  of  you  ; '  and  then,  in  explaining  why 
he  cannot  visit  Pope  or  come  to  London,  he  gives  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  position  in  Dublin : — 

I  hate  the  thought  of  LondcMi,  whet's  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  live  other- 
wise than  by  Bhifting,  which  is  now  too  Ut«.  Neither  can  I  have  con- 
veniences in  the  counby  for  three  horeee  and  two  servants,  and  many  others 
which  I  have  here  at  hand.  I  am  one  of  the  governors  of  all  the  hackney 
coaches,  carts,  and  carriages,  ronnd  this  town,  who  dare  not  insolt  me  like 
your  rascally  waggoners  and  coachmen,  bat  g;ive  me  the  way.  Nor  is  there 
one  lord  or  squire,  for  a  himdred  of  yours,  to  torn  me  out  of  the  road  or 
ran  over  me  with  their  coacbcs-and-six.  Thus  I  make  »)me  advanWe  of 
the  public  poverty,  and  give  yon  the  reasons  for  what  I  once  wrote,  why  I 
choose  to  be  a  freeman  among  slaves,  rather  than  a  slave  among  freemen. 
Then  I  walk  the  streets  in  peace  without  being  justled,  nor  even  without  a 
thonsand  blessings  from  my  friends  tiie  vulgar,  I  am  loi-d-mayor  of  120 
booses,  I  am  absolute  lord  of  the  greatest  cathedral  in  the  kingdom,  am  at 
peace  with  tiie  neighbouring  princes,  the  lord-mayor  of  the  city,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  DuUin ;  only  we  latter,  like  the  kuig  of  France,  sometimes 
attempts  enoTDachments  on  my  dominion,  as  old  Lewis  did  upon  Lorraine. 

A  conple  of  years  before  he  was  appointed  to  St.  Patrick's,  he 
rated  the  '  thousand  blessings '  very  cheaply :  '  it  is  my  comfort,' 
he  wrote  to  Archbishop  King,  '  that  contempt  in  Irehvnd  will  be  no 
sort  of  mortification  to  me.'  But  when  the  reverse  came  to  pass, 
and  honour  and  reverence  instead  of  contempt  came  upon  him,  he 
«Bs  not  insensible  to  Uie  tribute  of  a  nation,  though  he  treated  his 
admirers  in  his  usual  cavalier  fashion.  After  the  'Drapier'  cam- 
paign, the  people  recognised  their  champion,  and  each  subsequent 
paper  only  fastened  the  Dean  closer  to  their  hearts.  A  Drapier  s 
Club  was  founded  at  Cavan ;  letters  and  inquiries  on  all  subjects 
poured  in  for  the  Drapier's  counsel,  and  Swift  became  the  moat 
popular  man  in  Ireland.  The  Lord-Lieutenant,  Lord  Carteret,  wrote 
to  him  in  1733: — 

I  know  by  experience  how  much  that  city  [Dublin]  thinks  itself  under 
yonr  protection,  andhowstrictlythEy  used  to  obey  all  orders  fulminated  from 
the  sovereignty  of  St.  Patrick's.  .  .  .  You  can  give  anyone  law  and  capacity 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  if  by  chance  a  rake  should  get  these  facultiee  any  other 
way,  you  can  make  the  worUiy  o.tizens  believe  be  has  them  not ;  and  you 
can  sustain  any  machine  in  a  furred  gown. 

Everyone  knows  Lord  Carteret's  answer  when  asked  how  he  go- 
verned Ireland.  '  I  pleased  Dr.  Swift ; '  and  the  question,  which  was 
put  to  Walpole  when  he  wanted  to  arrest  the  Dean,  whether  he  had 
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ten  thousand  men  haady  for  the  purpose.  But  perhaps  oue  of  the 
strongest  testimonies  to  Swift's  reputation  in  Ireland  is  the  cor- 
tespourlence  which  took  place  hetween  him  and  the  Mayor  of  Cork^ 
OD  the  occasion  of  the  Dean's  receiving  the  fireedom  of  that  city  in  a 
silver  box,  which  box  was  uninscribed,  and  the  parchment  accom- 
panying it  destitute  of  any  reasons  for  conferring  the  honour.  Swift 
returned  the  box  and  document  with  a  very  haughty  letter,  in  which 
he  requested  the  mayor  either  to  give  on  box  and  parchment  the 
grounds  on  which  the  freedom  bad  been  conferred,  or  else  to  bestow 
both  on  some  more  worthy  person.  One  would  have  imagined  that 
the  good  citizens  of  Cork  would  have  resented  such  injurious  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  following  letter  from  their  mayor  shows  how  Swift  was 
reverenced  in  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  and  how  agreeable  humble- 
pie  may  be  to  the  palate  if  flavoured  by  our  hero : — 

Cork :  ijepteniber  14.  1737. 

Reverend  Sir, — I  am  favoured  with  yours  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  and  am 
sorry  the  health  of  a  man  the  whole  kingdom  h^  at  heart  should  be  so 
mudi  in  danger. 

When  the  box  with  your  freedom  was  given  the  Becorder  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you,  I  hoped  he  would,  in  the  name  of  the  dty,  have  expressed 
their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  many  serricee  the  public  have  re- 
ceived from  you,  which  are  the  motives  that  induced  us  to  make  you  one  of 
our  citizens ;  and  as  they  will  ever  remain  monuments  to  yonr  glory,  we 
imagined  it  needless  to  make  any  inscription  on  the  box,  and  especially  as 
we  have  no  precedents  on  our  books  for  any  such.  But  as  so  great  and 
deserving  a  patriot  merits  all  distinction  that  can  be  made,  I  have,  by  the 
consent  and  ajiprobation  of  the  council,  directed  the  box  to  you,  and  hope 
what  is  insorilii;.!  upon  it,  although  greatly  inferior  to  what  your  merit  is 
entitled  to,  will,  however,  demonstrate  the  great  regwd  and  respect  we  have 
for  you,  on  account  of  the  many  singuW  services  your  pen  and  your 
counsel  have  done  this  poor  country;  and  am,  reverend  sir,  your  most 
oMi»tho»bl.»r™nl,  Tho.asFa.ucll,  Mayor. 

Surely  humble-pie  was  never  eat«D  with  a  better  grace !  And, 
assuredly,  no  man  ever  won  such  unqnestioned  popularity  with  so 
little  conciliation.  But  this  very  coldness  and  want  of  sympathy 
— ^wift  had  none,  except  perhaps  for  three  or  four  friends  like  Harley 
and  Pope — ^(five  an  additional  value  to  the  estimates  and  judgments 
of  the  man  who  enjoyed  so  exceptional  a  vantage-ground  frona 
which  to  form  his  diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  Ireland.  The  king  of 
St.  Patrick's  might  have-  allowed  himself,  figuratively  speaking,  to 
be  chaired  by  his  admirers,  till  hia  mind  became  elevat«l  to  those 
hazy  regions  where  the  objects  of  popular  enthusiasm  are  too  apt  to 
float.  Svrift  never  let  himself  be  carried  away  by  his  followers.  It 
was  his  reason,  not  his  heart,^  moved  him  to  defend  them,  and  as  he 

'  It  i»  worth  Dating,  thac  Swift  could  b«  very  kind  &nd  charitable  id  his  owd 
way.  It  is  kuown  fiom  his  own  statemeut  in  self-defence,  that  he  osed  to  lend 
Hiual]  Bums  to  poor  indu!itrioii!<  (.radesmen  in  DiiliKn,  without  inlrrest,  aDd  that  ho 
thus  recovered  above  two  hundnij  tutiiilii's  from  ruin,  and  plated  most  of  them  in  a 
comfortabtu  position. 
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bad  no  cause  to  trouble  about  his  heart,  he  was  the  better  able  to 
keep  his  head  oool. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  passages  in  Swift's  writings  which  speak 
-of  his  '  sincere  passion  for  the  natives ; '  his  compassion  for  their 
misery  and  wretchedness ;  but  this  softer  feeling  had  little  to  do  with 
his  championship  of  the  cause  of  Ireland.  The  real  reason  he  gives 
himself  in  a  lett«r  to  Francis  Qrant  ( 1734) :  '  What  I  did  for  this 
country  was  from  perfect  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression.'  '  Cor- 
ruptions are  apt  to  make  me  impatient  and  give  ofifence.'  It  was  in 
fiict  that  very  '  sseva  indignatio,'  which  he  described  in  his  own 
epitaph,  that  sacred  wrath  against  wrong,  that  stirred  him  to  his 
country's  aid.  We  bear  a  great  deal  of  Swift's  bitterness  and  mis- 
anthropy, but  we  do  not  always  recognise  the  noble  qualities  which 
counterbalanced  the  misfortunes  of  hie  disposition.  iThe  stern  s^nse 
of  right  and  justice,  which  prompted  hiin  to  lay  bare  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland,  is  one  of  the  most  salient  points  in  bis  character.l  Perhaps 
personal  pique  may  have  sometimes  thwarted  his  judgment  and  made 
it  unjust  in  private  matters ;  but  in  public  affairs  he  put  justice  in 
the  forefront  of  all  other  conBiderations.  The  misrepresentation  of 
Wood's  coinage  in  the  '  Drapier's  I^etters '  is  supposed  to  be  an  argu- 
ment against  Swift's  impartiality :  but  it  is  probable  that  he  believed 
what  he  said  of  the  defects  of  the  coins,  and  did  not  wilfully  pervert 
iacts.  Swift  would  push  a  party  advantage  to  the  utmost  limit,  and 
would  hawk  a  party  cry  till  he  was  hoarse,  but  we  do  not  believe  he 
would  make  his  advantage  or  get  bis  cry  out  of  a  falsehood. 

There  was  indeed  enough  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  move  Swift's 
indignation— the  '  mixture  of  rage  and  compaesion '  which  he  de- 
scribes in  the  'Intelligencer' — and  the  misery  of  the  people  was  the 
more  painful  to  him,  since  certain  '  vile  betrayers  and  insulters '  of 
the  country  '  insinuate  themselves  into  favour  by  saying  it  is  a  rich 
nation  ...  by  which,  as  I  apjnrehend,  they  can  only  mean  them- 
selves, for  they  have  skipped  over  the  Channel  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  a  dunghill,  upon  no  other  merit,  either  visible  or  divinable, 
than  that  of  not  having  been  bom  among  us,'  Swift  loses  no  oppor- 
tunity of  contradicting  the  report  of  these  betrayers :  and  in  letters, 
pamphlets,  and  sermons,  insists  again  and  again  on  the  miseries  and 
disabilities  of  the  Irish,  till  bis  fertile  tongue  can  find  no  new 
words,  and  he  has  to  repeat  what  he  has  said  in  almost  identical  - 
phrases.  These  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  the  first  third  of 
the  eighteenth  century  contain  many  curious  parallels  with  what  we 
have  been  reading  lately  from '  our  own  correspondent '  in  the  disturbed 
parts  of  Ireland.  Of  course  there  are  references  to  grievances  which 
no  longer  exist — as  js  the  case  with  Burke's  papers ; — the  restrictions 
on  trade,  the  penal  laws,  and  other  heavy  buidens,  are  happily 
removed.  But  there  are  many  long-standing  evils  which  are  not 
tnuch  better  now  than  they  were  in  Swift's  day.  There  were  ab- 
sentees then  as  now,  rack-renting  landlords  were  no  tenderer  in  1730 
than  in  1881,  tenants'  improvements  were  as  much  a  dead  loss  of 
So.  621  (no.  cju.  «. «.)  "^iqIc 
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capital  in  the  time  of  Swift  as  in  the  time  of  Lord  Bessborough,  and 
rents  were  raised  on  every  change  of  tenant  as  regularly  then  ss  to- 
day. Swift's  picture  of  Ireland  is  a  melancholy  stndy,  before  which 
Englishmen  must  stand  ashamed  :  very  little  of  its  shadow  has  been 
lightened,  and  some  of  the  darkest  biota  still  testify  to  our  neglect. 

From  the  masa  of  these  papers  on  Iriah  affairs,  it  is  not  easy  to- 
select  in  reasonable  brevity,  and  it  is  imposrible  to  give  more  than  an 
outline  of  the  main  subjects,  leaving  minor  matters  altogether  out  of 
consideration.  Swift  wrote  upon  everything  connected  with  Ireland, 
political,  E<ocial,  or  scientific.  At  one  time  it  ia  Irish  trade  or  do- 
trade  that  engages  his  attention  ;  at  another,  he  urges  bis  fellow- 
countrymen  to  patronise  Kilkenny  coal.  Banks,  cnrrency,  agri- 
culture, fisheries,  grazing,  making  roads,  reclaiming  hogs,  and  planting 
groves,  the  abolition  of  the  Irish  language,  and  infants  as  an  article 
of  food,  are  among  the  subjects  he  discusses.  In  all  these  are  the 
e!isential  virtues  of  Swift's  style  :  they  are  all  treated  in  his  inflexibly 
logical  bshion,  reduced  to  absurdity,  or  laughed  out  of  existence, 
driven  home  with  a  sledge-bammer,  and  accompanied  by  a  dispersing 
of  sharp  splinters  into  th?  soft  places  of  many  onlookers.  But  in 
spite  of  tbeir  sharp-set  wit  and  the  clearness  of  the  issues,  many  of 
these  papers  possess  small  interest  to  a  latter-day  reader.  Others, 
however,  are  of  a  more  general  and  permanent  character,  and  show 
plainly  the  unhappy  condition  in  which  the  country  was  plunged, 
when  the  fierce  Dean  took  up  his  innncible  cudgels  in  its  behoof. 

Swift's  Irish  papers  were  principally  written  between  I720and 
1733,  and  the  first  of  any  importance,  published  in  1720,  was  'A 
Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufacture,'  in  which  the 
cruelty  of  the  prohibitive  laws  against  exportation  was  forcibly 
exposed,  and  the  people  were  urged  to  restrict  themselves  wholly  to 
home  manufactures;  to  wear  Irish  clothes,  and  furnish  their  houses 
with  Irish  furniture,  and  to  buy  nothing  of  foreign  make  that  could 
possibly  be  done  without ;  whilst  the  pretended  impositions  which 
*  poor  England '  suffered  from  Ireland  were  laid  bare  to  the  sting  of 
Swift's  heaviest  whip.  It  ia  one  of  his  happiest  satires,  and  even 
here  there  is  an  indication  of  what  was  to  follow,  in  the  denunciation 
of  '  our  country  landlords,  who,  by  immeasurable  screwing  and  rack- 
ing their  t«nants  all  over  the  Mngdom,  have  already  reduced  the 
miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  peasants  in  France  or 
the  vassals  in  Germany  and  Poland- ;  so  that  the  whole  species  of 
what  we  call  substantial  farmers  will  soon  be  utterly  at  an  end.'  The 
consequences  of  this  bold  attack  have  been  describe  by  Swift  himself 
in  a  letter  to  Alexander  Pope,  dated  Dublin,  January  10,  1721 : — 

I  have  written  in  this  kingdom  a  discourse  to  persuade  the  wretched 
people  to  wear  their  own  nanufoctureB,  instead  of  those  from  England ; 
thin  treatise  soon  spread  very  &st,  being  rgreeable  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
whole  nation,  except  of  those  gentlemen  who  bad  employment  or  were 
expectants.  Upon  which  a  person  in  great  office  here  immediately  took  the 
alarm ;  he  sent  in  bai^  for  the  chief-justice,  and  informed  him  of  a  aedi- 
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tions,  factions,  and  virulent  punphlet  l&tely  published,  vith  »  decdgu  of 
setting  the  two  kingdoms  at  variance,  directing  at  the  same  time  tiut  the 
print^  should  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.  The  chief- 
justice  had  so  quick  an  understanding,  that  he  resolved  if  possible  to  outdo 
his  orders.  The  grand  juries  of  the  county  and  city  were  practised  e%c- 
tnally  with,  to  represent  the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravatuig  epithets,  for 
whitji  Ib^  hod  thankfl  sent  them  from  England,  and  their  presentments 
published  for  several  weeks  in  all  the  newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized, 
and  forced  to  give  great  baiL  After  hia  tnal,  the  jury  In^ught  him  in  not 
guilty,  although  they  had  been  culled  with  the  utmost  industry.  The  chief- 
justice  sent  them  back  nine  times,  and  kept  them,  eleven  hours,  until,  being 
perfectly  tired  out,  they  wra«  forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  men^  <^  the 
judge,  by  what  they  call  a  special  verdict.  During  the  trial,  the  chief- 
justice,  among  other  singularities,  laid  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  protected 
solemnly  that  that  author's  deeign  was  to  bring  in  the  Pretender,  although 
there  was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in  the  whole  treatise,  and  although 
it  was  known  that  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  professed  bis  own  prin- 
ciples publicly  disallowed  bis  proceedings.  But  the  cause  being  so  very 
o&oos  and  unpopular,  the  trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  ^m  one  term  to 
another,  until  upon  theDukeof  Orafton,  the  Lord-Lieutenant's,  arrival,  his 
grace,  after  mature  advice  and  permisrion  from  England,  was  pleased  to 
grant  a  tu^i  prosequi. 

In  referring  to  this  incident  on  another  occasion,  Swift  remarked, 
that  the  judge  had  then  '  gone  to  his  oionplaoe,'  and  printed  it  in 
grim  italics. 

The  seven  *  Diapier's  Letters '  which  appeared  (like  almost  all 
Swift's  works,  anonymooaly)  in  1724—5  were,  however,  the  tirst  to 
exercise  that  wide  influence  over  the  people  which  his  writings  ever 
afterwards  retained.  Their  precise  object,  the  rejection  of  a  copper 
coinage  supposed  to  be  base,  issued  by  a  private  contractor  in 
England  under  royal  patent,  presents  little  permanent  interest ; 
though  the  intended  fraud,  if  fraud  there  was,  stirred  up  the  vials 
of  Swift's  wrath  tempest  high.  The  real  importance  of  these  letters 
lies  in  their  effect  upon  the  nation.  For  the  first  time  an  Irish  public 
opinion  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  as  a  force  in 
politicB.  Swift's  vehement  warnings  and  denunciations  created  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Hitherto  tbe  Irish  had  either  submitted  like 
*  dumb  driven  cattle,'  or  had  broken  out  into  useless  revolt.  Hencefor- 
ward theypoBsesged  a  stronger  weapon — the  persistent  battery  of  public 
opinion.  It  was  a  revolution  in  resistance,  which  did  more  for  tbe 
cause  of  Ireland  than  6fty  rebellions. 

The  '  Drapier'a  Letters '  won  the  day ;  Wood's  halfpence  were 
countermanded,  and  the  Dean,  with  an  ineffectual  offer  of  300^.  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Drapier  over  his  head,  became  the  idol  and 
saviour  of  his  countrymen. 

But  there  is  something  in  these  Letters  besides  their  effect  and 
success  which  demands  notice.  They  do  not  deal  wholly  with  halt- 
pence.  Swift  takes  up  in  them  the  strong  and  liberal  line  of  defence 
which  he  always  afterwards  maiutaiDed.  In  the  famous  Fourth 
Letter,  side  by  side  with  some  of  the  hoest  satire  in  tbe  language. 
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and  with  an  admirable  npecimea  of  Swift's  seriouB  humour  in  bie 
treatment  of  the  6re-ball  threat,  we  come  upon  a  magoificent  vin- 
dication of  Irish  liberty,  and  a  firm  repudiation  of  the  doctrlDe  of 
Irish  dependence.  Wood  had  asserted,  among  other  charges,  that 
those  who  opposed  his  coinage  were  '  going  to  shake  off  their  de- 
pendence  upon  the  crown  of  England.'  Swift  seizes  the  statement 
in  his  usual  manner,  bj  the  throat,  and  throttles  it  remorselefisly.  '  I 
bare  looked  over  all  the  English  and  Irish  statutes  without  fuiding 
any  law  which  makes  Ireluid  depend  upon  England,  any  more 
than  England  does  upon  Ireland ; '  and  in  a  spirited  appeal  to  the 
Irish  people  to  use  the  remedy  which  lies  in  their  own  hands,  he 
declares :  *fiy  the  laws  of  Q-od,  of  nature,  of  nations,  and  of  your 
country,  yon  are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  iree  a  people  as  your  brethren 
in  England.'  In  the  Seventh  Letter,  after  a  great  deal  on  the  inex- 
haustible subject  of  Wood's  halfpence,  Swift  enters  upon  a  general 
outline  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  animadverts  with 
peculiar  force  upon  the  misery  produced  by  absentee  landlords  who 
carry  the  wealth  of  Ireland  t»  London,  '  so  that  Ireland  may  justly 
say  what  Luther  said  of  himself,  Poor  Ireland  makes  mtmy  rich.' 

The  arguments  contained  in  the  Seventh  Letter  of  the  Drapia* 
are  substantially  those  which  reappear  in  the  numerous  short  papers 
which  Swift  now  put  forward  from  time  to  time,  to  the  grievous  dis- 
comfort of  the  English  Government,  and  the  infinite  delight  and 
gratitude  of  the  Irieh.  The  '  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland, 
1727,'  'Maxims  controlled  in  Ireland,'  *Two  Letters,'  'Present 
Miserable  State  of  Ireland,'  and  the  sermon  on  '  The  Causes  of  the 
Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland,'  all  tell  the  same  tale  and  urge  fiie 
same  arguments,  albeit  with  some  skilful  variety;  and  the  same 
story  is  revealed  in  Swift's  private  letters.  The  '  Short  View,'  which 
also  appeared  separately  witli  a  preface  by  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  '  llie 
Present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland '  are  the  most  important  of  these 
shorter  papers,  and  indeed  of  all  Swift's  writings,  for  the  delineation 
of  Ireland  as  it  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  but 
scarcely  less  valuable  materials  are  found  in  the  private  correspond- 
ence. It  was  Swift's  disposition  to  make  the  worst-  of  a  thing,  but 
there  is  too  much  probability  in  favour  of  his  melancholy  descriptions 
of  the  country  to  leave  much  room  for  questioning.  Writing  of 
Tipperary  to  tbe  Rev.  John  Brandreth,  Dean  of  Emly,  in  June  1732^ 
he  says : — 

It  is  like  tlte  rest  of  the  whole  kingdom — a  bare  &ce  of  nature,  without 
boiissa  or  pIante.tion8  ;  filthy  cabins,  miserable,  tattered,  half-starved  orea- 
twes,  scarce  in  human  shape  ;  one  ig;norant,  insolent,  oppressive  squire  to 
De  found  in  twenty  miles'  riding ;  a  parish  church  to  be  found  oi^j  in  a 
Slimmer  day's  joumcry,  in  comparison  of  which  an  English  farmer's  bam  is 
a  cathedral ;  a  bog  of  fifteen  miles  round  -,  every  meadow  a  slough,  and 
every  hill  a  mixture  of  rock,  heath,  and  marsh ;  and  every  nude  and  female, 
from  the  fiirmer  inclusive  to  the  day-labourer,  infallibly  a  thie^  and  con- 
sequently a  beggar,  which  in  this  island  are  terms  convertible.  .  .  .  l^iere 
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is  not  an  Kcre  in  Ireland  tnined  to  half  its  advazibi^ ;  yet  it  is  bettor  im- 
proved than  ttie  people :  and  all  these  evik  are  the  effects  of  Engtieh 
tynumf — so  j'oor  sons  and  grandchildren  vill  find  to  th^  sorrow. 

Although  the  Dean  adds  that  be  has  '  not  said  all  this  out  of  any 
malicious  inteotioa,'  there  is  Bomethiug  of  the  long-bow,  and  a  good 
deal  of  dyspepsia  in  it ;  but  the  following  extract  from  the  '  Intelli- 
gencer,* 1 730,  beaded  characteristically  0  patria,  O  d^/mvm  domue !  is 
written  in  more  serious  and  earnest  tone  and  evidently  desaribes  the 
country  as  the  writer  saw  it : — 

Last  year  I  travelled  from  Dublin  to  Dundalk,  through  a  oonntry 
esteemed  the  most  frnitfnl  part  of  this  kingdom,  and  ho  nature  intended  it. 
But  no  onuiments  and  improvements  of  such  a  scene  were  visible — no  habi- 
tations fit  for  gentlemen,  no  farmers'  honses,  few  fields  of  coro,  and  almost 
a  bare  &oe  of  nature ;  without  new  plantations  of  any  kind,  only  a  few 
miserable  cottages  at  three  or  four  imlee'  distance,  and  one  church  in  the 
centzfi  between  this  city  and  Drogheda.  ...  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to 
render  a  most  exact  and  fiiithful  account  of  all  the  visible  signs  of  ridiee 
which  I  met  with  in  sixty  miles,  through  the  most  public  roads,  and  in  the 
beet  part  of  the  kingdom.  First,  as  to  trade :  I  met  nine  cars  loaden  with 
old,  musty,  shrivelled  hides;  one  car-load  of  butter;  four  jockeys  driving 
eight  horses,  all  out  of  case ;  one  cow  and  calf,  driven  by  a  man  and  his 
wife ;  six  tattered  families  flitting  to  be  shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies ;  a 
colony  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  b^gars,  all  repairing  to  people  our  metro- 
polis, and  by  increasing  the  number  of  hands  to  increase  its  wealth,  upon 
the  old  maxim  that  people  ore  the  riches  of  a  nation,  and  thearefore  ten 
thousand  months,  with  hardly  ten  pair  of  hands,  or  hardly  any  work  to 
employ  them,  will  in&llibly  make  us  a  rich  and  fiourishing  people.  Se- 
condly, travelers  enough,  but  Beven  in  ten  wanting  shirts  and  cravats  ; 
nine  in  ten  going  baiefooti,  and  carrying  their  brognea  and  stockings  in  their 
hands;  one  woman  in  twenty  having  a  piUion,  the  rest  riding  barebacked  ; 
above  two  hundred  horsemen,  with  four  pair  of  boots  among  them  all ; 
seventeen  saddles  of  leather  (the  rest  being  made  of  straw),  and  most  of 
their  garrons  only  shod  before.  I  went  into  one  of  the  pincipel  farmer'.s 
hoosee  out  of  curiosity,  and  his  whole  furniture  consiHtied  of  two  blocks  for 
stools,  a  bench  on  each  side  the  fireplace  made  of  turf,  six  ti«nchers,  one 
bowl,  a  pot,  six  horn  spoons,  three  nt^igins,  three  blankets,  one  of  which 
served  the  man  and  maid  servant,  the  others  the  master  of  the  hmily,  his 
wife,  and  five  children ;  a  small  chum,  a  wooden  candlestick,  a  broken  stick 
for  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  the  public  towns,  one-third  of  the  inhabitente 
walking  the  street  barefoot ;  windows  half  built-up  with  stone  to  save  the 
expense  of  glass  ;  the  broken  panes  up  and  down  supplied  by  brown  paper, 
few  being  able  to  afford  white ;  in  some  places  they  were  stopped  with  hay 
or  straw.  Another  mark  of  our  riches  are  the  signs  at  the  several  inn.-^ 
upon  the  road,  viz.,  in  some  a  staff  stuck  in  thet^fadi  with  a  turf  at  theend 
of  it ;  a  staff  in  a  dnnghil)  with  a  white  rag  wrapped  about  the  head  ;  a 
pole,  where  they  can  afford  it,  with  a  besom  at  the  top ;  an  oatmeal  cake  on 
a  board  in  a  window  ;  and  at  the  principal  inns  of  the  road,  I  have  observed 
the  signs  taken  down  and  laid  against  the  wall  near  the  door,  being  taken 
from  their  poet  to  prevent  the  shaking  of  tlie  house  down  by  the  wind.  In 
short,  I  saw  not  one  single  house  in  the  best  town  I  trav^ed  through, 
which  had  not  manifest  appearances  of  beggary  and  want.  r  , 
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How  it  came  to  pass  that  Ireland  fell  into  this  state  is  thus 
described  in  '  Maxims  Controlled ' : — 

Forty  years  are  now  passed  since  the  Bevolutlon,  when  the  contentioo 
of  the  British  Empire  was,  most  unfortunately  for  ua  and  altogether  agunst 
the  usual  course  of  such  mighty  changes  in  gorenmient,  decided  in  the 
least  important  nation,  but  with  xuch  rarages  and  ruin  executed  on  both 
sides,  as  to  leave  the  kingdom  a  desert,  which  in  some  sort  it  still  continues. 
Neither  did  the  long  rebellions  in  1641  make  half  such  a  destruction  of 
houses,  plantationn,  and  personal  wealth  in  both  kingdoms,  as  two  yean' 
<:ampaign  did  in  ours,  by  lighting  England's  battles. 

By  slow  degrees,  as  by  the  gentle  treatment  we  received  under  two 
auspicious  reigns,  we  grew  able  to  live  without  running  into  debt.  Onr 
aVisentees  were  but  few ;  we  had  great  indulgence  in  trade,  and  a  consider- 
able share  in  employments  of  Church  and  8tate ;  and  while  the  short  leases 
continued,  which  were  let  some  years  after  the  war  ended,  tenants  paid 
their  rents  witii  ease  and  cheerfutneea,  to  the  great  r^p^t  of  their  landlorde, 
who  had  taken  tip  a  spirit  of  opposition  that  is  not  easily  removed.  And 
altiiough  in  these  short  leasea,  the  rent  was  gradually  to  increase  after  short 
periods,  yet  as  soon  as  the  tarms  elapsed,  the  land  was  let  to  the  highest 
bidder,  most  commonly  without  the  least  effectual  clause  for  building  or 
planting.  Yet  by  many  advantages,  which  this  island  then  pc^Besaed  and 
has  since  utterly  lost,  the  rents  of  lands  still  grew  higher  upon  every  lease 
that  expired,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the  present  exorbitance  ;  when  the 
frog,  overswelling  himself,  hurst  at  last. 

With  the  price  of  land  of  necessity  rose  that  of  com  and  cattle,  and  all 
other  commodities  that  &rmers  deal  in ;  hence  likewise,  obviously,  the  rates 
of  all  goods  and  miuiufactures  among  shopkeepers,  the  wages  of  servants, 
and  hire  of  labourers.  But  although  our  miseries  came  on  fast,  with  neither 
trade  nor  money  left,  yet  neither  will  the  landlord  abate  in  his  rent,  nor 
can  the  tenant  abate  in  the  price  of  what  that  rent  must  be  pfud  with,  nor 
any  shopkeeper,  tradesman,  or  labourer  Uve  at  lower  expense  for  food 
and  clothing  than  he  did  before. 

In  the  '  Short  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,'  after  enumerating 
the  chief  sources  of  a  nation's  prosperity,  Swift  proceeds  to  apply 
them  to  the  case  of  his  own  country,  and  to  point  out  how  natural 
advantages  have  been  tbwart«d  by  tyranny  and  misrule. 

Ireland  is  the  only  kingdom  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  stoiy,  which  was  denied  the  liberty  of  exporting  their  native  com- 
modities and  manufactures  wherever  they  pleased,  except  to  countries  at 
war  with  their  own  prince  or  state ;  yet  this  privil^e,  by  the  superiority 
of  mere  powa?,  is  refused  us  in  the  most  momentous  parte  of  commerce, — 
besides  an  act  of  navigation,  to  which  we  never  consented,  pinned  down 
upon  UB  and  rigorously  executed ;  and  a  thousand  other  unexampled  cir- 
cumstances, as  grievous  as  they  are  invidious  to  mention.  .  .  .  We  are  in 
the  conditioa  of  patients  who  have  physic  sent  them  by  doctors  at  a  dis- 
tance, strangers  bo  their  constitution  and  the  nature  of  their  disease. 

He  goes  on  to  enumerate  other  grievaEces:,  the  want  of  improvfr- 
ments  in  lands,  the  non-residence  of  tbe  viceroy  for  four-fiflhs 
of  his  time,  the  exclusion  of  Irishmen  from  state  employments,  tbe 
spendioK  of  a  third  of  the  rents  of  Ireland  by  absentees  in  England, 
&c. ;  and  then  he  adds  : — 
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Btit  my  heart  is  too  beaTy  to  contmoe  this  irony  longer,  fur  it  is  mani- 
fest th&t  whatever  Btranger  took  such  a  journey  would  be  apt  to  think 
himself  travelling  in  Lapland  or  Yslaad  rather  than  in  a  country  so  &voured 
as  ours  both  in  fruitfalneSB  of  soil  and  temperature  of  climate.  The  misei^ 
able  dress,  and  diet,  and  dwelling  of  the  people;  the  general  dewlation  in 
most  p&rta  of  tbe  kingdom ;  the  old  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  all  in 
ruins,  anti  no  new  ones  in  their  stead ;  the  Euniliee  of  &rmers  wbo  pay 
great  rent«,  living  in  filth  and  nastineea  upon  buttermilk  and  potetoee, 
without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet,  or  a  house  so  convenient  as  an 
English  hogaty  to  receive  them. 

The  wbole  paper  IB  an  answer  to  those  who  (^likesomeoiTourbwii  time) 
were  always  assiiriog  the  Government  that  Ireland  was  a  rich  country, 
the  rents  easily  paid,  and  the  tenantry  eatiefied. 

There  is  not  one  argument  ^retorts  Swift)  used  to  prove  the  richee  of 
Ireland  which  is  not  a  logical  aemonstration  of  its  poverty.  The  rise  of 
our  reut£  is  squeezed  out  of  the  very  blood,  and  vitals,  and  clothefl,  and 
dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse  thaji  English  b^igars.  The  low- 
nesa  of  iBt«rest,  in  all  other  countries  a  sign  of  wealth,  is  in  us  a  proof  of 
misery ;  there  being  no  trade  to  employ  any  borrower.  Hence  alone  comes 
the  deamees  of  land,  since  the  savere  have  no  other  way  to  lay  out  their 
money  ;  hence  tbe  deamess  of  neceesariee  of  life,  because  the  tenants  cannot 
afford  to  pay  such  extravagant  rates  for  land  {which  they  mu^t  either  take 
or  go  a-begging),  without  raising  the  price  of  cattle  and  of  com,  altiiough 
themselvee  should  live  upon  chaff. 

Swift  always  places  the  restrictions  upon  trade  as  the  prime 
grievance  of  Ireland,  but  tie  has  plenty  to  say  about  the  relations  of 
landlords  and  tenants.  In  his  striking  sermon  *  On  the  Causes  of  the 
Wretched  Condition  of  Ireland,'  he  says : — 

Lastly,  a  great  cause  of  this  nation's  misery  is  that  Egyptian  liondage 
of  cruel,  oppresBtng,  covetoiis  landlords,  expecting  that  all  who  live  mider 
them  should  make  bricks  without  straw ;  who  grieve  and  envy  when  they 
see  a  tenant  of  their  own  in  a  whole  coat,  or  able  to  afibrd  one  comfortable 
meal  in  a  month  ;  by  which  the  spirits  of  the  people  are  broken  and  made 
fit  (or  slavery.  The  fiumers  and  cottagers  almost  through  the  whole  king- 
dom being,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  real  b^gara  as  any  of  those  to 
whom  we  give  our  charity  in  tbe  strobta.  And  these  cruel  landlords  are 
every  day  unpeopling  the  kingdom,  by  forbidding  their  miserable  tenants 
to  till  the  earth,  against  common  reason  and  justice,  and  contiury  to  the 
pnwtico  and  prudence  of  all  other  naticms ;  by  which  numberless  families 
have  been  forced  either  to  leave  the  kingdom,  or  stroll  about  and  increase 
the  number  of  oar  thieves  and  beggars. 

Again,  in  '  The  Present  Miserable  State  of  Ireland,'  we  find  the  same 
complaint  of  rack-renting,  which  might  have  been  written  in  i  S8o  : — 
Another  great  calamity  is  the  exorbitant  raising  of  the  rents  of  lands. 
Upon  the  determinataon  tA  all  leases  made  before  the  year  1690,  a  gentle- 
man thinks  he  has  but  indifferently  improved  his  estate  if  he  has  only 
doubled  his  rent-roll.  Farms  are  screwed  up  10  arack-rent — leasee  granted 
but  for  a  small  term  of  years — tenants  tied  down  to  hard  conditions,  and 
discouraged  ftx>m  cultivating  the  lands  th^  occupy  to  the  best  advantage. 
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b;  the  cert&inty  they  hare  of  the  rent  being  raised  on  the  expiration  of  Uteir 
lease  proportionahly  to  the  improvements  they  shell  m&ke.  Thus  it  is  Uiafe 
honest  induBtry  is  restrained ;  the  farmer  is  a  slave  to  his  landlord  ;  it  is 
'  well  if  he  can  cover  his  fiuuUy  with  a  coarse  home-spun  frieze.  The  artiaaji 
has  little  dealings  with  him ;  yet  he  is  obliged  to  take  his  proviaionB  from 
him  at  an  extravagant  price,  otherwise  the  &rmer  cannot  pay  his  rent. 

Absentee  landlords  are  a  frequent  subject  of  Swift's  wrath.  In 
'  Maxims  Controlled,'  after  alluding  to  the  harm  done  to  English 
country  life  by  the  universal  flux  to  London,  he  writes : — 

The  case  in  Ireland  is  yet  somewhat  worse,  for  the  absenteee  of  great 
estates,  who  if  they  lived  at  home  would  have  many  rich  retainers  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  have  learned  to  rack  their  lands  and  Morten  their  teases  as 
mnch  as  any  residing  squire,  and  the  few  remaining  of  those  latter,  having' 
some  vain  hop€s  of  employments  for  themselves  or  their  children,  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  beggarliness  and  thievery  of  their  own  miserable  farmers 
and  cottagers,  or  .seduced  by  the  vanity  of  their  wives  on  pretence  of  tb^r 
children's  education  (whereof  the  fruits  are  so  apparent),  tt^etiier  with  thnt 
most  wonderful,  yet  more  unaccountable,  zeal  for  a  seat  in  their  assembly, 
though  at  some  yeaivi'  purchase  of  their  whole  «6tat«6 ;  these  and  some  other 
motives  have  drawn  such  a  concourse  to  this  be^jarly  city,  that  the  dealers 
of  the  several  brancheB  of  building  have  found  out  tdl  the  commodious  and 
inviting  places  for  erecting  new  houses,  while  1,500  of  the  old  ones,  which 
is  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  city,  are  said  to  be  left  uninhabited  and  falling; 
to  ruin. 

So  in  the  '  Present  Miserable  State,'  he  says : — 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  of  trade,  scarcity  of  money,  and  swelling 
of  exchange,  is  the  unnatural  affectation  of  our  gentry  t«  recdde  in  and  about 
London.  Their  rents  aje  femitted  to  them,  and  spent  there.  The  country- 
man wants  employment  &om  them ;  the  country  shopkeeper  wante  their 
custom.  For  this  reason  he  can't  pay  his  Uublin  correspondent  readily, 
nor  take  off  a  great  quantity  of  hi.s  wares.  Therefore,  the  Dublin  merchant 
cannot  employ  the  artisan,  nor  keep  up  his  credit  in  foreign  markets. 

And  in  his  Seventh  Letter,  the  Drapier  asks  what  it  is  that  induces 
the  gentry  of  Ireland,  who  '  have  lost  all  regard  for  their  own  country, 
further  than  upon  account  of  the  revenues  they  receive  from  it,'  to 
'  be  preceded  by  thousands  and  neglected  by  milliuns,  to  be  wholly 
witbout  power,  figure,  ioflueoce,  honour,  credit,  or  distinction,'  in  a 
foreign  country,  when  they  might '  live  with  lustre '  in  their  own,  and 
that  at  less  than  half  the  expense  which  they  strain  themselves  to 
make  '  without  obtaioing  any  one  end,  except  that  which  happened 
to  the  frog  when  he  would  needs  contend  for  size  with  the  ox.' 

Swift  has  put  the  case  as  between  Ireland  and  England  mth  his 
finest  irony  in  the  parable  called  '  The  Story  of  the  Injured  Lady '  in 
which  one  mistreBs  (Ireland)  of  a  deceitful  and  perfidious  lover 
(England)  complains  of  the  preference  shown  by  him  for  her  'tall, 
lean,  ill-shaped,  bad-featured,  sluttish,  poor,  beggarly,  pilfering, 
scolding,  and  cursing'  rival  (Scotland) ;  and  tells  her  own  history :  — 
I  was  reckoned  to  be  as  handsome  as  any  of  our  neighbourhood  until  I 
liecame  pale  and  thin  with  grief  and  ill  usi^.     I  am  still  fair  enough,  and 
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have,  I  think,  no  very  ill-fee.tureB  about  me.  They  that  see  me  now  will 
lurdiy  allaw  me  ever  to  have  had  any  great  shore  of  baauty,  for  besides 
being  so  much  altered,  I  go  always  mol)bed,  and  in  an  undrees,  as  well  out 
of  Delect  as  indeed  for  want  of  clothes  to  appear  in.  Z  might  add  to  all 
this,  that  I  was  bom  to  a  good  estate,  although  it  nuw  tiuDB  to  little 
account  undo-  the  oppressions  I  endute,  and  has  been  the  true  cause  of  all 
my  miafortnnes. 

ijome  years  ago  this  gentlranan,  taking  a  fancy  either  to  my  person  or 
fortune,  made  his  addresaeB  to  me,  which,  being  then  young  and  fooush,  I  too 
readily  admitted ;  and  to  dwell  no  longer  upon  a  theme  that  catieee  such 
bitter  reflections,  I  waa  undone  by  the  common  arts  practised  upon  all 
crednlons  virgins,  half  by  force  and  half  by  consent,  after  solemn  vows  and 
protestations  of  marriage.  He  soon  began  to  play  the  part  of  a  too  for- 
tunate lover,  affecting  on  all  oocssions  to  show  his  authority  and  act  like  a 
conqueror.  Firat,  he  found  fault  with  the  government  of  my  family,  which 
I  grant  was  none  of  the  best,  conaistang  of  ignorant,  illiterate  creatures,  for 
at  that  time  I  knew  httle  of  the  world.  In  compliance  to  him,  therefore, 
I  agreed  to  &11  into  his  ways  and  methods  of  living ;  I  consented  that  hi^^ 
steward  ^  should  govern  my  house,  and  have  liberty  to  employ  an  under- 
Hteward,^  who  should  receive  his  directions.  My  lover  proceeded  further, 
turned  away  several  old  servants  and  tenants,  and  supplying  me  with  others 
from  his  own  house.  Theee  grew  so  domineering  and  unreasonable,  that 
there  was  no  quiet,  and  I  heard  of  notiiing  but  perpetual  quarrels,  which, 
although  I  could  not  possibly  help,  yet  my  lover  laid  all  the  blame  and 
ponishment  upon  me,  and  upon  every  falling  out  still  tamed  away  more  of 
my  people,  and  supplied  me  in  their  stead  with  a  number  of  feUows  and 
dependents  of  his  own,  whom  he  had  no  other  way  to  provide  for.  Over- 
come by  love  and  to  avoid  noise  and  contention,  I  yielded  to  all  his 
usurpations,  and  finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  I  thought  it  my  beet  policy  to 
make  my  court  to  my  new  servants  and  draw  them  to  my  interests.  I  fed 
them  from  my  own  table  with  the  beet  I  had,  put  my  new  tenants  on  the 
choice  parts  of  my  land,  and  treated  them  all  so  kindly  that  they  began  to 
love  me  as  well  as  their  master.  In  process  of  time  all  my  old  servants 
were  gone,  and  I  had  not  a  creature  about  me,  nor  above  one  or  two  tenants, 
hut  were  of  his  choosiog,  yet  I  had  the  good  luck  by  gentle  usage  to  bring 
over  tiie  greatest  part  of  them  to  my  siiU.  When  my  lover  observed  this, 
he  began  to  alter  hia  language,  and  to  those  who  inquired  about  me,  he 
would  answer,  that  I  was  an  old  dependent  upon  his  family  whom  he  had 
placed  on  some  ooacems  of  his  own,  and  he  began  to  uae  me  accordingly, 
neglecting  by  degrees  alt  common  civility  in  his  behaviour.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  speech  he  made  me  one  morning,  which  he  dehvered  with  all  the 
gravity  in  the  world.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  vast  obligations  I  lay 
tmder  to  him  in  sending  me  so  many  of  his  people  for  my  own  good  and  to 
teach  me  manners ;  that  it  had  cost  him  ten  times  more  than  I  was  worth 
to  maintain  me;  that  it  had  been  much  better  for  him  if  I  had  been 
damned  or  bnmt^  or  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  that  it  was  reasonable 
I  should  strain  myself  as  far  as  I  wa£  able  to  reimburse  him  some  of  his 
chaises  ;  that  from  henceforward  he  expected  his  word  should  be  a  law  to 
me  in  all  things ;  that  I  must  maintain  a  pariiih  wateh  againiit  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  give  salaries  to  an  overoeer,  a  constable,  and  others,  all  of 
his  own  choosing,  whom  he  would  send  from  time  to  time  to  be  spies  upon 
me;  that  to  enable  me  the  better  in  supporting  these  expenses,  my  tenants 
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flhould  be  obliged  to  cany  aJl  their  goods  acroas  th«  river  tc  his  own  (own- 
nuurket,  and  paj  toll  on  both  sid«s,  and  then  sell  them  at  half  valne.  But 
becanee  we  wa«  a  nasty  nort  of  people,  and  that  he  could  not  endnre  to 
touch  anything  we  had  a  hand  in,  and  likewise  because  he  wanted  work  to 
employ  his  own  folks,  therefore  we  most  send  all  our  goods  to  his  market 
just  in  their  natorale  ;  the  milk  immediately  from  the  oow,  wiUioat  making 
it  into  cheese  and  butter ;  the  com  in  the  ear,  the  grass  as  it  was  mowed, 
tiie  wool  as  it  comee  from  the  sheep's  back ;  and  hnng  the  fruit  npcm  the 
branch,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  eat  it  after  our  filthy  hands ;  thitt 
if  a  tenant  carried  hut  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheese  to  eat  bj>  ue  way,  or  nn 
inch  of  worsted  to  mend  his  stockings,  he  should  forf^t  lus  whole  parcel ; 
and  because  a  company  of  rogues  usiutlly  plied  on  the  river  between  ua,  wbo 
often  robbed  my  tenants  of  their  goods  and  boats,  he  ordered  a  waterman  of 
his  to  guard  them,  whose  manner  was  to  be  out  of  the  way  till  tlie  poor 
wretches  were  plondered,  then  to  overtake  the  thieves,  and  seize  all  as  a 
lawftil  prize  to  his  master  and  himself.  It  would  be  endless  to  repent  a 
hundred  other  hardRhips  he  has  put  npon  me  :  but  it  is  a  general  rule  ttiat 
whenever  he  imagines  the  smallest  advantage  will  redound  to  one  of  hie 
foot-boys  by  any  new  oppression  of  me  and  my  whole  ftimily,  be  never 
dilutes  it  a  moment.  All  this  has  rendered  me  so  very  insignificant  and 
^»ntemptible  at  home,  that  some  servants  to  whom  I  pay  the  greatest 
wa^ee,  and  many  tenants  who  have  the  most  beneficial  leases,  are  gone  over 
to  live  with  him,  yet  I  am  bound  to  continue  their  wages  and  pay  their 
rents ;  by  which  means  one-third  part  of  my  whole  income  is  spent  on  hia 
estate,  and  above  another  third  by  his  tolls  and  markets ;  and  my  poor 
tenants  are  so  sunk  and  impoverished  that,  instead  of  maintaining  me 
suitably  to  my  quality,  they  can  hardly  find  me  clothes  to  keep  me  warm, 
or  provide  the  common  necessaries  of  Ufe  for  themselves. 


Swift's  own  remedies  for  the  evild  he  describes  ftre  summed  ap, 
near  the  end  of  bis  humorous  '  Proposal  for  renderiog  Poor  Children 
beneficial  instead  of  burdeDsonie '  (by  eating  them,  to  wit) : — 

Therefore  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  otiur  expedients :  of  taxing  our 
ftbsenteee  at  5«.  a  pound  :  of  using  neither  clothes  nor  household  furniture 
except  what  ia  of  our  own  growth  and  manufacture :  of  utterly  rqectang 
the  materials  and  instnunents  that  promote  fordgn  luxury  :  <A  curing  tl^ 
cxpensivenees  of  pride,  vanity,  idleness  and  gaming  in  our  wconen  :  (rf' 
introdndng'  a  vein  of  parsimony,  pmdenoe,  and  temperance  :  of  leaminf;  to 
love  our  country,  in  the  want  of  which  we  differ  even  from  Laplanders  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Topinamboo :  of  quitting  our  animosities  and  factions, 
nor  acting  any  longer  like  the  Jews,  who  were  murdering  one  another  at 
the  very  moment  their  city  was  token  :  of  being  a  little  cautious  not  to  sell 
our  country  and  conscience  for  nothing  ;  of  teaching  landlords  to  have  at 
least  one  degree  of  mercy  toward  their  tenante  :  lastly,  of  putting  a  spirit 
of  honesty,  industry,  and  skill  into  our  shopkeepers,  who,  if  a  resolution 
could  now  be  taken  to  buy  only  our  negative  goods,  would  immediately 
unite  to  cheat  and  exact  upon  us  the  price,  the  measure,  and  the  goodness ) 
nor  could  ever  yet  be  brought  to  make  one  fair  proposal  of  just  dealing, 
though  often  and  earnestly  invited  to  it 

Therefoi-e,  I  repeat,  let  no  man  talk  to  me  of  these  and  the  like  expe- 
ilienta,  till  he  has  at  least  some  glimpse  of  hope  that  there  Till  be  ever 
some  hearty  and  sincere  attempt  to  put  them  in  practice. 
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So  hopeless  was  Swift  of  any  improvement  Id  Ireland  that  be  regarded 
tbe  increasiDg  emigration  to  America  with  unmised  satisfactioQ ; 
proposed  to  pay  for  sending  emigrants  across ;  and  rejoiced  in 
a  mortality  in  any  country  parish  or  village,  where  the  wretches  are 
forced  to  pay  for  a  filthy  cabin  and  two  ridges  of  potatoes  treble  the  worth 
— brought  up  to  steal  or  b^,  from  want  of  work — to  whom  death  would  be 
tbe  beet  thing  to  be  wished  for  on  account  both  of  themselves  and  the 
public. 

No  measure  of  land  reform  seems  to  have  presented  itself  to 
Snift's  mind  as  a  possible  remedy  for  the  distress  of  the  farmers,  nor 
was  it  probable  that  it  should.  His  wildest  scheme  is  the  tax  upon 
absentees,  and  he  does  not  venture  to  do  more  than  enjoin  upon  lajid- 
lords  '  at  leaat  one  d^;ree  of  mercy  '  towards  their  tenants.  He  did 
personally  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  induce  the  landowDers  to  use 
tbeir  legal  rights  with  moderation  ;  and  bow  great  his  influence  was 
may  be  gathered  &om  the  correspondence  he  bad  with  John  Barber, 
Alderman  of  London,  in  1737,  in  r^ard  to  the  extortionate  raising 
of  rente  by  the  London  Society  which  owned  Coleraine.  Swift  writes 
like  a  man  of  the  world,  indulges  in  no  heroics  or  appeals  acJ  Tniaevi- 
cordiam,  but  exposes  the  folly  of  the  increase  of  rents  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Society  itself: — 

All  bodies  corporate  must  give  easy  bargains,  that  they  may  de- 
pend upon  receiving  their  rente,  and  Uiereby  be  ready  to  pay  b11  the 
incident  chai^ee  to  which  they  are  subject.  .  .  .  Although  my  own  lands, 
as  dean,  be  let  for  four-fifths  under  their  value,  I  have  not  raised  them  a 
sixth  part  in  twenty-three  years,  and  took  very  moderate  fines.  .  ,  . 
And  so  on,  showing  the  danger  of  the  tenants  all  leaving  the  estate, 
aud  recoDunending  a  smaller  increase  than  the  tremendous  change 
from  ^col.  to  1200^.  a  year,  which  had  well-nigh  ruined  the  town. 
Alderman  Barber  replies  three  months  later : — 

Aa  the  society  have  always  had  the  greatest  r^ard  for  your  recommen- 
dation, so  in  this  affair  they  have  given  a  fresh  instance  of  their  respect ;  for 
they  have  resolved  to  relieve  their  tenants  in  Colrane  &om  their  hard 
baigtuns  ;  and  to  that  end  have  put  it  in  a  way  that  is  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  bearer. 

This  is  probably  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which  Swift  used 
his  great  influence  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  tenantry. 
His  correspondence  abounds  in  indicatiooE  of  similar  protection 
.  afforded  in  other  directions. 

But  it  was  not  in  Ireland  alone  that  Swift  worked  for  its  improve- 
tnent.  When  he  was  in  England  in  1726  he  had  several  interviews 
with  the  Princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline,  and  obtained 
her  promise  to  employ  her  influence  infavour  of  his  unhappy  country, 
-and  in  the  same  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
which  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  controversy,  but  which,  accord- 
ing to  Swift's  own  account  (given  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Peterborough, 
^pril  2S,  1726)  wM  arranged  'with  no  other  design  than  to  represent 
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the. affairs  of  Ireland  to  bim  in  a  true  light.*  None  of  these  intenriewB 
howerer  bore  fruit.  Queen  Caroline  resolutely  forgot  the  promise  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Swift  vainl;  appeals  to  hie  friend  the 
Countesa  of  Suffolk  to  recall  it  to  her  memory : — 

I  wish  her  Mftjeety  would  remember  what  I  largely  said  to  her  abont 
Ireland,  when  before  a  witneea  she  gave  me  leave  and  commanded  me  to 
toll  her  what  she  spoke  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  ordwed  me,  if  I  lived  to 
see  her  in  her  present  station,  to  send  her  our  grievances,  promising  to  reed 
my  letter,  and  to-do  all  good  offices  in  her  power  for  this  miserable  and  loyal 
kingdom,  now  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  never  so  near  as  now. 

But  it  was  crying  to  deaf  ears.  Swift's  day  was  over  with  the  Briti^ 
Court.  Sick  at  heart  with  the  misery  he  can  do  so  little  to  help,  he 
declares  he  must  give  up  the  fight : — 

I  have  dcme  some  smaller  services  to  this  kingdom,  but  I  can  do  no  more. 
I  have  too  many  yeara  upon  me,  and  have  too  much  aicknees.  I  am  out  of 
favour  at  Court,  where  I  wa£  well  received  during  two  summers  mx  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  governing  people  here  do  not  love  me.  For,  as 
corrupt  as  England  is,  it  is  a  babitotion  of  saints  in  comparison  of  Ireland. 
We  are  slaves,  and  knaves,  and  fools ;  and  all,  but  bishops  and  people  in 
employment,  beggars.  The  cash  of  Ireland  docs  not  amount  to  200,000!.; 
the  few  honest  men  among  us  are  dead-beartod,  poor,  and  out  of  favour  and 

This  was  written  in  1734:  and  though  Swift  lived  to  do  many 
more  services  for  his  people,  this  letter  marks  the  end  of  his  pnbhc 
championship  of  Irish  wrongs  in  print  and  petition.  It  is  a  sad  ood- 
clusion  to  a  great  work,  and  Swift  took,  as  usual,  a  more  melancholy 
view  of  the  case  than  was  needful.  His  work  in  Ireland  ought  to 
have  given  him  more  satisfaction  than  any  other  phase  of  his  varied 
life.  There  are  many  who  would  question  the  public  value  of  his 
services  to  the  Tory  Government ;  there  are  people  who  Bee  more 
bitterness  and  disappointment  in  his  satires  than  instruction  and 
guiding ;  but  no  one  can  dispute  the  wortli  and  disinterested  sin- 
cerity of  his  work  for  Ireland.  He  was  not  always  right  in  his 
jud^^ents  ;  he  was  very  seldom  pleasant  in  his  counsel ;  he  told  the 
people  unpalatable  trutbs  in  the  roughest  tones  he  could  command ; 
he  spared  no  man,  still  less  a  woman,  in  the  cause  of  justice ;  be 
scrupled  no  virulence  of  abuse  when  he  had  oppreseion  and  fraud  to 
chastise.  And  in  spite  of  his  rude  maoner  and  contemptuous  tone, 
the  people  worshipped  him.  He  taught  them  that  their  opinion  was 
a  power,  that  the  passive  resistance  of  men's  minds  could  withstand  a 
bad  law  and  turn  aside  the  purpose  of  a  government.  He  created  a 
public  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  he  guided  it.  Finally,  when  it  gr<''^ 
strong  he  left  it  to  take  care  of  itself,  till  Grattan  and  O'Connell  came 
to  lead  it,  in  a  different  way,  but  towards  the  same  goal  of  freedom 
and  equal  justice. 

StANLBT  LANB-PoOIiB. 
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THE  remarks  we  made  in  common  with  many  others  upon  the 
appointment  of  Lord  SaliBbury  to  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
servative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  have  been  verified  sooner  than 
his  worst  enemy  could  have  anticipated,  and  the  sterling  members  of 
the  party  must  now  bitterly  regret  that  the  choice  of  their  representa- 
tive in  the  Lords  did  not  fall  upon  Lord  Cairns  or  even  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  while  the  substantial  leadership  was  left  with  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.  It  has  been  said  with  truth  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  it  has  '  generally  yielded  with  an  indolent  facility  to  the  domi- 
nation of  one  or  two  of  its  own  members,  gifted  with  the  strongest 
wills,'  and  has  at  different  times  been  swayed  by  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Eldon,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  with 
the  powers  of  a  dictator.  More  recently  its  dictators  have  been  the 
late  Ear]  of  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  if,  with  the  same  facile 
indolence,  the  Lords  give  the  same  powers  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
<:hances  are  that  they  will  encounter  many  disasters.  Six  months 
have  not  yet  elapsed  since  he  was  appointed  leader,  and  already  he  has 
instilled  into  politics  much  of  his  own  acrid  spirit,  and  has  almost 
brought  about  a  collision  of  the  two  Houses.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  the  quicksands  of  the  political  ocean,  its  rocks  and  eboals 
seem  to  have  a  weird  fascination  for  him,  and  the  object  of  his  steering 
might  be  to  dash  the  barque  entrusted  to  his  guidance  on  the  one,  or 
to  strand  it  on  the  other.  If,  in  these  sufficiently  troubled  times,  there 
is  one  question  more  than  another  which  moderate  men  of  all  parties 
wish  to  keep  in  the  background,  it  is  that  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Second  Chamber,  but  Lord  Salisbury  has  now  so  skilfully  managed 
matters  as  to  at  once  bring  it  to  the  front,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  discussion 
may  do  it  no  harm,  but  neither  the  debate  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Land  Bill,  nor  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  towards  the 
amendments  of  the  Commons,  nor  the  final  sudden  capitulation,  are 
likely  to  increase  respect  for  the  House  either  in  this  country  or  in 
Europe.  Lord  Salisbury's  first  great  achievement  as  their  leader  has 
"been  to  provoke  defeat,  and  to  place  hia  followers  in  such  a  position 
that  they  could  neither  advance  nor  retire  without  loss  of  dignity. 
To  have  advanced  would  have  incurred  serious  danger  as  well,  so  the 
danger  has  been  avoided  and  dignity  alone  has  been  sacrificed. 

The  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill  can  scarcely 
be  considered  satisfactory  to  those  who  really  wish  well  to  the  Second 
Chamber.  There  were  many  clever  speeches  made  doubtless,  and 
many  noble  lords  would  probably  be  flattered  by  the  adulation  of  a 
-certain  potion  of  the  Metropolitan  press  who  drew  comparisons 
between  their  House  and  that  of  the  Commons,  not  to  the  dispan^e- 
ment  of  the  former. 

Even  before  the  press  had  time  to  make  it£  conmoenta  npui  their 
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masterpieces,  many  of  their  number  showed  by  their  actions  and  their 
^^tures  that  U»ey  were  perfectly  satisfied  by  their  own  performance. 
We  recollect  an  occasion  on  which  a  young  barriBter,  who  had  made  a 
capital  speech  to  a  jury,  was  once  much  disconcerted  by  the  reply  of 
another  learned  counsel  who  has  now  a  seat  on  the  Bench.  *  My 
learned  friend,'  began  the  present  Judge, '  has  made  a  most  excellent 
speech  ' — a  view  the  jury  evidently  assented  to,  and  they  appeared 
pleased  at  the  generous  recognition — '  and,'  continued  the  Queen's 
Counsel,  *  no  one  has  a  strone;er  conviction  on  the  subject  than  he  him- 
self,' and  the  latter  remark  was  so  evidently  appi-opriate  that  the 
♦  moat  excellent  speech '  became  at  once  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It  is 
fortunate  for  both  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  the  jMarquie  of  Salisbury 
that  the  same  judge  has  not  a  seat  in  their  House,  or  some  such 
irreverent  remark  might  disturb  tbe  complacent  self-satis&ction  with 
which  they  both  listen  to  their  own  orations.  They  do  make  clever 
speeches  undoubtedly,  abounding  in  good  hits,  and  often  id  logical 
and  lucid  arguments,  but  their  effect  is  greatly  marred  by  the  self- 
cousciouB  egotism  of  their  delivery.  To  compare  them  with  such 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  Mr.  Oladstone  or  Mr.  Bright^ 
or  even  to  such  self-made  peers  as  Lord  Caims  or  Lord  Cranbrook,  is 
to  provoke  comparisons  not  &vourable  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
The  true  orator  sinks  his  individuality,  and  forgets  himself  in  the 
subject  which  he  advocates,  and  never  protrudes  hia  own  personality 
upon  those  whom  he  addresses,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  forget 
him  for  the  time  and  become  rapt  in  the  cause  he  pleads.  It  would 
be  too  much  to  expect  either  the  Duke  or  the  Marquis  ever  to  forget 
their  own  importance,  or  to  sink  it  in  any  cause,  however  great,  and 
tbe  consequence  is  their  listeners  must  be  content  to  admire  their 
wit  and  logic,  and  make  allowances  for  their  delivery. 

But  it  was  not  the  lack  of  talent  or  of  oratory  that  was  disappoints 
ing  in  the  Lords'  debate  on  the  Irish  Land  question.  The  real  defect 
was  the  narrowness  of  the  view  they  took  of  the  whole  subject.  They 
seemed  utterly  miable  to  regard  it  from  any  but  one  point  of  view, 
and  that  tbe  one  which,  in  their  opinion,  was  identical  with  their 
own  interests.  There  were  no  broad  or  statesmanlike  views  of  what 
was  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  do  care  expressed 
fur  the  well-being  of  the  tenant-&rmer ;  but  the  sole  subject  of 
anxiety  seemed  to  be  how  they,  as  a  class  of  landlords,  would  be 
affected.  They  assumed  the  defensive  during  the  whole  debate. 
Their  own  pecuniary  interests,  their  own  sporting  interests,  their  own 
poUtical  interests,  their  own  interests  in  regard  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  estates,  were  the  only  subjects  of  solicitude  to  them,  and 
they  had  the  ingenuous  frankness  to  say  so,  and  to  aver  that  they 
would  protect  them  as  i&t  as  their  power  would  permit. 

Certainly  they  are  free  from  the  chaige  of  hypocrisy.  They  did 
not  pretend  to  care  for  the  occupier  of  the  soil,  and  the  one  thing 
that  seemed  to  puzzle  them  most  was  how  anybody  could  regard  the 
land  question  except  from  a  landlord's  point  of  view.  No  trades- 
union  ever  considered  a  large  and  broad  question  in  a  narrower  or 
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more  self-interested  spirit.  That  it  should  have  been  bo  is  certainly 
the  most  regretted  b;  all  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  violent  or 
even  radical  changes  brouffht  alwut  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
country.  To  be  sure,  the  debate  did  little  barm  to  the  Bill  that 
has  non  become  the  law  of  the  land.  In  some  minor  matters  it  even 
amended  it ;  the  Bill  iu  substantially  the  same  as  the  one  first  pre- 
pared by  the  Government,  confers  enormous  boons  on  the  Irish 
tenant,  and  will  really  be  beneficial  to  the  landlord  also.  But  the 
debate  did  this.  It  brought  the  position  and  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  prominently  before  the  country,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  Bubsequeot  'sharp  curve'  have 
emphasised  this,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  autumn 
months  their  lordships  will  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
on  tie  platforms  of  public  meetings. 

Even  up  to  the  present  they  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
notice  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  during  the  present  year. 
The  '  Pall  Mall  Ga^iette '  (which  is  the  leading  and  certainly  the  most 
able  Badical  journal)  has  recently  devoted  no  less  than  seven  articles 
to  their  doings  during  the  last  fifty  years.  These  have  since  been 
published  in  a  small  volume,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  formidable  indictment  against  the  guilty  Peers, 
while  others  will  r^^ard  it  as  a  monument  of  the  hereditary  wisdom 
which  managed  for  so  long  a  period  to  retard  the  evils  from  which 
this  househoId-suSrage  governed  nation  is  now  auffenog.  As  a  matter 
of  &ct,  it  gives  in  a  clear  and  succinct  form  an  historical  retrospect 
for  the  past  fifty  years  of  what  may  be  called  the  restrictive  action 
of  the  House  of  Peers  upon  legislation.  In  regard  to  the  Irish  land 
question,  and  to  the  government  generally  of  Ireland,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  on  the  subjects  of  Parliamentary, 
municipal,  and  educational  reform,  and  in  causes  involving  the  great 
principles  of  religious  equality,  and  in  reforms  affecting  legal,  social, 
and  industrial  matters,  the  action  of  the  Peers  during  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  almost  entirely  restrictive,  and  therefore,  some  would 
nay,  necessarily  pernicious.  To  draw  this  conclusion  abruptly  is  to 
taJce  as  narrow  a  view  of  the  EngUsb  Constitution,  and  ofthe  place  the 
Upper  House  holds  in  it,  as  the  Lords  themselves  did  of  the  Irish  land 
qu^tion.  The  real  test  by  which  the  efficiency  ofthe  House  should  be 
tried  is  not  how  many  Bills  it  has  blocked  or  retarded,  but  whether  it 
performs  the  functions  for  which  it  is  intended  as  well  as,  or  better  or 
worse  than,  other  Second  Chambers ;  and  if  it  is  compared  with  all  the 
Second  Chambers  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  wit  of  man  has 
devised,  we  think  it  will  come  well  out  of  the  ordeal  of  comparison. 

In  its  constitution  it  differs  essentially  from  all  the  Second 
Chambers  of  any  great  State  existing,  from  the  fact  that  in  it  the 
hereditary  principle  is  predominant.  The  Empire  of  Germany  has 
no  hereditary  House  at  all,  as  the  members  of  the  Bundesrath,  or 
Federal  Council,  are  appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Empire  for  each  session,  and  the  members  of  the 
Reichstag,  or  Diet  of  the  Realm,  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
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every  tiiree  jeare.  Its  chief  Btat«,  PruBsia,  has  in  the  Herrenhaue  an 
assembly  something  like  the  English  House  of  Lords,  as  it  rect^niaes 
the  hereditary  principle  in  having  as  it«  members,  without  election 
or  appointment,  certain  princes  of  the  royal  femily  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  territorial  nobility  formed  by  the  King,  who  sit  as  of 
right ;  but  the  principle  is  greatly  diluted  by  the  fact  that,  in  addi< 
tion  to  these,  it  contains  four  other  classes  of  members,  viz.,  a 
number  of  life  peers,  chosen  by  the  King  from  the  rich  landowners, 
great  manufacturers,  and  national  celebrities ;  eight  titled  noblemen, 
elected  in  the  eight  provinces  of  Prussia  by  the  resident  landowners; 
the  representatives  of  the  universities,  the  heads  of  chapters,  and  the 
burgomasters  of  towns  with  above  fifty  thousand  inhabitants ;  and, 
what  is  mont  important  of  all,  an  unlimited  number  of  membeit 
nominated  by  the  King  for  life,  or  for  a  t^s  period.  This  latter 
provision  places  the  voting  power  of  the  House  entirely  in  the  bands 
of  the  monarch,  or,  in  a  constitutionally-governed  country  like  onr 
own,  in  that  of  the  Ministry  for  the  time  being. 

In  Italy  the  hereditary  principle  is  only  recognised  in  the  Senate 
by  the  fact  that  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  are  members  by  right; 
but  all  the  other  members  are  nondnated  for  life  by  the  King,  and  in 
Italy  that  means  by  the  King's  advisers.  In  Spain  there  are  three 
classes  of  senators,  and  in  only  one  class  is  the  hereditary  principle 
rec<^msed,  and  that  only  to  a  very  moderate  extent.  The  class  of 
senators  in  their  own  right  consiste  of  capt3 ins -general  in  the  army, 
admirals  of  the  navy,  the  patriarch  of  the  Indies,  and  the  archbishope, 
the  presidents  of  the  Council  of  State,  of  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and  (rf 
the  Tribunal  of  Cuentas  del  Reino,  as  well  as  of  the  sons  of  the  King 
and  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  of  grandees  who  are  so  in  their  own 
right,  and  who  enjoy  annual  rentals  of  2,400^  or  more ;  and  these 
latter  are  the  only  senators  who  in  any  way  owe  their  distinction  to 
their  birth.  Of  tiie  other  members,  one  hundred  are  life-senators, 
nominated  by  the  sovereign,  and  one  himdred  and  thirty  are  selected 
by  various  corporations  of  the  state  for  a  term  of  years.  Portugal 
used  to  have  a  House  of  Peers,  in  which  the  hereditary  right  of  peer- 
age was  confined  to  certain  families ;  but  these  rights  were  abolished 
in  1864,  and  the  Peers  who  now  constitute  the  House  are  nomioated 
for  life  by  the  sovereign,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  their  number. 

In  Austria  and  in  Hungary  the  hereditary  principle  has  greater 
weight,  and  especially  in  the  latter  country.  In  Austria  the  Herren- 
bauB  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  Imperial  family  who  are  of  age 
and  of  a  number  of  nobles  possessing  large  landed  property,  in  whoee 
iamily  the  dignity  is  hereditary,  of  such  archbishops  and  bishops  as 
are  of  princely  title,  and  of  life  members  nominated  by  the  Emperor 
on  account  of  being  distinguiahed  in  art  or  science,  or  on  account 
of  having  rendered  signal  services  to  the  State  or  the  Church,  and 
the  nominated  members  are  more  in  number  than  all  the  other 
members  of  the  House;  while  in  Hungary  the  House  of  Magnates 
consists  of  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  a  number  of  archbishopB 
and  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  G-reek  Churches,  and  a  huge 
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number  of  peera  and  dignitaries  of  Hungary  itself,  and  two  deputies 
of  Croatia,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  nearest  approach  that  exists  to  the 
English  House  of  Lords. 

In  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Switzerland,  the  hereditary  principle  is  entirely  ignored,  and  the 
Second  Chambers  are  constituted  by  nomination  and  election,  but 
chiefly  by  the  latter  process ;  and  the  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  the 
United  States,  Brazil,  and  our  own  colonies ;  so  that,  as  far  as  its 
constitution  goes,  the  House  of  Lords  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in 
the  world  in  the  importance  it  attaches  to  the  hereditary  principle. 
All  peers  of  England  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  members  of  it 
by  right  as  soon  as  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  though  the 
principle  of  election  is  recognised  in  Scotland  and  Iceland,  the 
qualification  for  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
oiJy  exceptions  to  the  hereditary  principle  are  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  and  the  two  law  lords.  According  to  ideas  prevalent,  not 
only  in  Europe  but  all  over  the  world,  the  constitution  of  the  House 
is  very  exceptional,  and  the  burthen  of  proving  that  this  exceptional 
constitution  is  good  for  the  nation  rests  rather  with  the  defenders 
than  with  the  attackers  of  the  present  system. 

The  mere  feet  of  the  House  of  Lords  existing  as  it  does  is  really 
a  strong  argument  in  its  fevour.  In  former  times  there  have  been 
many  hereditary  houses,  and  many  houses  of  nobles  in  Europe,  but 
they  have  all  been  swept  away  amid  the  storms  of  violent  revolutions, 
while  the  English  one  has  stood  firm,  and  is  practically  the  last 
surviving  specimen  of  its  race.  The  reason  is  not  for  to  seek.  The 
English  aristocracy  has  never  been  a  class  entirely  apart  from  the 
commons,  as  in  most  continental  states.  It  has  been,  and  is  con- 
stantly being,  recruited  from  the  commons,  and  the  fact  that  all  the 
younger  sons  are  coromoners,  and  that  these,  as  well  as  the  heads  of 
their  various  houses,  are  constantly  associating  with  and  forming 
matrimonial  and  other  alliances  with  the  commoners,  has  tended  to 
tone  down  the  distinctions  which  divide  the  two  classes,  and  to  ex- 
tend the  sympathy  and  good  feeling  which  bind  classes  together.  In 
consequence  of  this  close  association,  the  Peers  have  every  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  views  of  the  Commons  and  of  understanding  their 
feeling,  and  in  the  long  run  they  have  acted  in  accordance  with  this 
knowledge  and  understanding.  As  a  rule,  wherever  the  members  of 
the  aristocracy  are  well  known,  they  are  popular.  It  is  among  the 
working  classes  of  the  large  towns  where  the  strongest  objection 
exists  to  their  having  any  hereditary  power.  The  educated  artisan 
is  very  logical,  and  it  puzzles  him  to  comprehend  how  birth  should 
confer  Uie  power  to  govern  upon  any  individual,  and  it  jars  against 
bis  sense  of  equality  to  think  that  any  class  of  men  should  have 
political  power  independently  of  the  will  of  the  nation  expressed  at 
the  elections.  But  even  among  the  working  classes  of  the  large 
centres  of  industry,  where  the  nobility  are  not  so  well  known  as  in 
the  country  districts,  and  where  the  feeling  with  r^ard  to  them  is 
rather  the  result  of  reasoning  and  refiection  than  of  experience,  there 
Ho.  621  (ko.  cxu.  k.  b,)  £  B 
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18  none  of  the  rsncorons  hate  which  has  so  often  been  displayed 
between  the  noble  and  other  classea  of  the  CoDtioent.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  a  strong  feeling  against  tbem  as  a  claes,  and  it  would  ba  a 
great  mLstake  entirely  to  ignore  it ;  but  up  to  the  present,  in  epite 
of  it,  the  Lords  have  justi&ed  their  exceptional  position  in  the  ^ea 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  country,  and  this  they  have  chiefly  done 
by  the  modera^on  they  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  tbeir  ex- 
clusive pririlf^es.  Though  on  many  occasions  they  have  not  liked 
the  form  the  expresBion  of  the  nation's  wUl  has  talieu,  they  have 
never  obstinately  opposed  it.  When  assured  of  the  nation's  eamest- 
nefis  they  have  yielded,  and  it  is  bocause  they  have  yielded,  and  have 
never  pushed  their  own  opinions  or  their  own  interests  to  extremities, 
that  they  now  exist  as  a  nobility  possessing  more  direct  political 
power  than  any  other  nobility  in  the  world. 

There  are  some  who  think  that,  a  Second  Chamber  at  all  is  un- 
necessary, and  such  would  probably  equally  disbelieve  in  the  necessity 
of  a  Monarch,  as,  according  to  them,  the  nation  is  old  enough  and 
sufficiently  educated  to  be  able  to  govern  itself,  and  its  expressed 
wish  should  always  have  immediate  power.  All  that  can  be  said  in 
answer  to  this  is  that  politics  is  a  science  specially  founded  on 
experience,  and  experience  up  to  now  has  not  been  in  iavour  of 
government  by  one  Chamber.  At  the  present  time  we  believe  that 
the  monaichy  of  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  some  very 
small  members  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the  only  one  that  governs  in 
conjunction  with  a  single  Chamber.  In  Greece  the  whole  of  the 
legit^lative  power  rests  with  the  Boule,  which  is  a  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  four  years,  and  in  Greece 
we  think  there  are  many  real  patriots  who  would  have  been  glad 
during  the  last  twenty  years  at  times  to  be  able  to  thank  Gt)d  that 
they  had  a  House  of  Lords,  or  some  power  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  give  conastency  and  stability  to  their  government.  All  other 
countries  have  two  Chambers,  besides  a  Sovereign  or  a  President,  and 
to  treat  our  own  Second  Chamber  fairly,  it  must  be  compared  with 
the  Upper  Chambers  of  those  countries.  £ecently  there  have  been 
collisions  between  the  two  Chambers  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Denmark,  and  the  press  of  all  these  countries  has  held  up  the  example 
of  the  English  Second  Chamber  for  their  own  to  follow.  Taking  the 
Upper  Chamber  of  all  the  great  Continental  nations,  we  think  it  will 
be  found  that  they  have  all  tried  to  interfere  more  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Lower  Chamber  than  the  House  of  Lords  has  with  the  House 
of  Commons.  They  have  all  been  more  ambitious  of  real  power,  and 
in  many  cases  their  collision  with  the  direct  representatives  of  the 
people  has  led  to  alterations  and  modifications  of  their  constitution. 

At  this  very  moment  one  of  the  prominent  questions  in  France  ia 
how  to  bring  tiie  Senate  and  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  into  work- 
ing order,  and  the  feeling  against  the  members  of  the  Senate,  not  one 
of  whom  sits  by  hereditary  right,  is  fer  stronger  and  more  emphasised 
than  any  in  this  country  against  the  Lords.  This  is  not  really  sur- 
prising.   Generally,  men  who  by  their  ability  have  so  distinguished 
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themselves  as  to  be  elected  or  Dominated  Benators  for  life,  or  for  a 
lunited  period,  are  likely  to  be  £ar  more  ambitious  of  power  tiiau , 
members  of  a  dase  of  men  to  whom  a  seat  in  the  Senate  comes  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  in  our  own  House  the  most  ambitious  and  most 
dangerous  members  are  the  Braboumes  and  the  SherlwookeB,  not  to 
mention  the  Beaconsfields,  all  of  whom  would  be  in  a  Second  Cham- 
ber of  any  description.  As  a  matter  of  fiict  the  hereditary  principle 
seems  to  have  stemmed  ambition  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  ruling 
class  of  this  country.  There  is  plenty  of  political  amtntion  among 
the  higher,  the  middle,  and  even  theworkingclasses  in  the  country,  but 
there  is  very  Utile  comparatively  amongst  the  nobility.  The  nobles 
who  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  discossions  of  the  House  of 
Ijords  are  nearly  all  men  who  would  have  been  senators  in  any  other 
country,  and  who  owe  their  present  position  not  to  their  birth  but  to 
tbeir  abilities.  The  late  Ixird  Beaconsfield,  and  Lords  Cairns  and 
Craobrook  come  under  this  class,  and  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Salis-' 
bory,  they  formed  the  strength  of  the  late  Conservative  Government 
in  the  0pper  House.  The  present  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sher- 
brooke  come  under  the  same  cat^ory,  with  many  other  lesser  lights. 
Eliminate,  in  feet,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the 
Earl  of  Dearby  and  Lord  Granville,  and  there  would  be  none  left  in  the 
House  who  sit  by  hereditary  right,  who,  up  to  the  present,  have  shown 
that  they  possess  political  ambition  combined  with  political  power. 

The  temptation  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  Peers  by  birth 
to  avoid  poUti{»  and  to  devote  their  attention  to  other  pursuits  is 
enormous.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  inherent  taste  for  politics ; 
bat,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  that  taste  is  gratified,  it  is 
closely  alHed  with  self-interest.  In  this  country  that  self-interest  is 
not  fomided  on  a  thirst  for  gain,  for  the  political  life  fortunately  does 
not  v&srA.  much  opportunity  for  acquiring  wealth ;  but  it  rests  chiefiy 
on  a  desire  to  wield  real  power,  or  to  be  exalted  in  what  is  called  the 
social  scale.  A  Peer  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  social 
position  in  iriiich  birth  has  placed  him ;  and,  though  he  may  have  a 
love  of  power,  such  as  is  common  to  most  men,  he  has  also  the  equally 
cinnmoD  love  of  pleasure ;  and,  while  the  attainment  of  power  is  sur- 
rounded with  innumerable  difficulties,  and  is  sure  to  be  attended 
with  countless  disappointmrats,  the  gratification  of  his  pleasurable 
instincts  is  easy  in  the  extreme.  With  wealUi  and  position  he  can 
gmerally  choose  bis  pleasures.  The  great  majority  have  no  special 
incentiveB  to  wwk,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  free  from  the  restraining 
hand  of  tutelage  they  give  themselves  up  to  those  enjoymente  of  life 
whioh  most  human  beings  would  indulge  in  if  they  could.  Sport 
with  them  becomes  an  occupation,  and  ^as  far  more  attractions  than 
any  bosineae  which  requires  much  reading  or  much  painful  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  intetleotual  faculties.  Some  are  naturally  studious ; 
but  even  these  generally  prefer  the  quieter  paths  of  mathematics, 
poetry,  and  philosophy,  to  the  more  stormy  ones  of  politics ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  very  few  of  their  order  take  a  really  deep  interest 
in  political  matters,  llie  crowded  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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and  the  vacant  Beats  of  the  gilded  chamber  are  often  remarked  upon ; 
but  it  is  onlj  natural  that  the  difference  should  exist,  and  on  the 
whole  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  If  the  Peers  took  the  same 
interest  in  politics  as  the  Commons  do,  thej  might  become  a  dangeroiu 
body,  and  a  serious  collision  between  the  two  houses  would  be  inevi- 
table. As  it  is,  the  origiuatiou,  and  in  the  main  the  carrying  out,  of 
all  great  reforming  measures  is  left  to  the  Commons,  and  the  only 
qui^ion  is,  whether  the  restraining  power  of  the  Lords  does  more 
good  than  barm.  Though  the  writer  of  the  articles  in  the  '  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,'  to  which  we  have  referred,  does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words, 
he  implies  that  the  restrictive  work  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  last 
fifty  years  has  been  rather  evil  than  good. 

lliis  is  a  very  difBcult  question  to  decide.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  in 
what  condition  this  country  or  Ireland  would  now  be  if  its  antece- 
dent history  had  been  different.  It  is  quite  posible  that,  had  some  of 
the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Commons  been  carried  exactly  as  they 
framed  them,  and  at  &e  particular  time  they  wiahed,  a  reaction 
might  have  set  in,  and  the  real  progress  of  the  country  been  retarded. 
The  '  right  reform  at  the  right  time '  is  quite  as  true  a  maxim  as  the 
*  right  man  in  the  right  place ; '  and  reforms,  however  intrinaieallj 
right  in  themselves,  are  dependent  upon  time  and  circmuBtanoe  to  \a 
r^lly  beneficial.  The  Peers  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  nevei 
stopped  reform ;  they  have  only  delayed  it ;  and  it  is  at  least  an  open 
question  whether  the  delay  has  been  advant^eous  or  noL 

The  one  thing  that  would  stir  up  the  spirit  of  ambition  in  the 
breasts  of  the  hereditary  Peers,  and  perhaps  make  them,  for  a  time,  a 
dangerous  class  to  the  country,  would  be  the  total  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  Were  the  House  of  Lords  abolished,  with  its  here-  ■ 
ditary  privileges,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  its  present  occupants 
out  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  now  the  landed  aristocracy 
are  well  represented  in  the  Lower  House  ;  but  what  would  it  be  if^  in 
the  place  of  younger  sons,  the  head  of  every  rich  family  in  the  land 
was  eligitJe?  The  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons, 
are  not  merely  men  bearing  titles,  which  give  them  precedency  and 
certain  privileges,  but,  in  the  main,  they  are  men  of  vast  property 
which  could  not  be  taken  from  them  without  a  revolution,  which 
no  one  contemplates ;  and  with  their  property  they  have  also  a  great 
and  commanding  position  in  their  various  counties,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  their  titular  distinctions.  The  present  House  of  Commons 
consists  of  many  who  are  members  because  they  are  merely  connected 
with  these  great  families,  of  others  who  are  there  on  account  of  their 
own  personal  ability,  and  of  others  because  they  have  great  local 
infiuence  in  the  places  they  represent.  The  smallest  of  all  these 
classes  is  that  which  consists  of  men  of  real  political  ability,  and  the 
great  majority  owe  their  seats  to  a  connection  either  territorial,  or 
mercantile,  or  manufacturing.  In  the  counties  the  heads  of  the 
great  houses  would  have  &r  more  influence  than  the  younger  sons 
who  now  represent  them  in  many  of  the  large  towns.  The  local 
manufacturer  and  the  local  merchant  would  find  a  most  fbnnidaUe 
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competitor  ia  some  duke  or  marquia  with  a  tent-roll  of  fifty  or  a 
bundred  tfaousand  a  jear.  It  would  become  the  interest  of  these 
titled  millionaires  %o  cultivate  the  large  towna  aa  well  as  the  counties, 
and  it  BtAode  to  reason  that  their  great  wealth  and  great  position, 
combined,  as  it  frequently  would  be,  with  more  than  the  averse 
political  ability,  would  in  many  cases  give  tbem  an  oyerwhelming 
influence.  If  Bome  of  them  selected  the  large  towns  in  their  own 
neighbourhood  where  they  bad  property,  and  spent  money  in  hospitals, 
parks,  libiaries,  and  other  public  institutions  for  the  people,  and 
interested  themselves  in  the  coSee  palaces,  and  working  men's  clubs, 
and  went  personally  amongst  the  working  classes  and  showed  them 
that  they  were  actually  of  the  *  same  flesh  and  blood '  as  themselves, 
and  had  common  interests  and  common  sympathies  with  them,  they 
would  soon  be  as  popular  in  the  towns  as  they  are  in  the  counties, 
and,  80  far  from  their  political  influence  being  diminished  by  the 
^lition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  it  would  be  enormously  increased. 
It  ia  probable  that  even  now  some  of  their  order  would  like  this  to 
happen.  Lord  Salisbury  himself,  we  suspect,  would  far  prefer  to 
wag  his  bitter  tongue  amidst  the  noisy  earnestness  of  the  Commons 
rather  than  in  the  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  House  he  now  leads,  and 
moat  asBoredly  he  would  wield  more  power.  At  present  the  powerful 
nobles  are  cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  a  gilt  cage,  and  it  is 
certain  that  their  political  power  is  enormously  curtailed  by  the  con- 
finement ;  were  they  let  loose  upon  the  country,  the  Commons 
would  certainly  lose  power  for  a  time  at  least. 

Independently  of  cultivating  or  coaidng  the  great  boroughs,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  circumstances  under  which  a  Peer  eligible  for  the 
Commons,  of  great  wealth  and  position,  might  wield  enormous  power 
without  being  endowed  with  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  abilities. 
The  present  century  affords  two  examples  of  members  of  the  nobility 
wielding  great  power  (fortunately,  for  their  country's  benefit),  and 
the  cause  of  their  power  was  not  their  brilliant  talents,  but  their 
character  taken  in  connection  with  their  wealth  and  position.  The 
secret  of  Lord  Althorp's  power  in  the  unreformed,  and  in  the  reformed 
I^liament,  and  that  of  Lord  Hartington  in  our  own  times,  was  and 
is  character ;  but  the  character  of  neither  could  never  have  been  so 
well  known  and  appreciated  as  they  are,  had  it  not  been  for  their  posi- 
tion and  circumstances.  In  both  cases  it  was  well  known  there  woe 
no  reason  for  ambition.  The  natural  inclinations  of  both  were 
opposed  to  politics,  and  would  have  led  them  to  the  sports  of  the 
field  and  the  race-course.  When  Lord  Althorp  said  that  '  being  in 
office  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  misery  to  him,'  everybody  knew 
it  to  be  true,  and  it  is  generally  well  known  that  Lord  Hartington 
was  almost  driven  into  political  life  against  his  wish,  and  that,  as 
&r  as  personal  enjoyment  goes,  it  would  make  no  diff'<»ence  if  he 
retired  entirely  from  political  life.  Of  the  present  Ministry,  there 
are  only  two  members  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  indifiei^ 
ent  to  official  life,  and  these  are  Mr.  Bright,  whose  character  and 
caieer  are  entirely  exceptional,  and  Lord  Hartington ;  sod  of  t^e 
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late  Ministry  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  said  with  truth  of 
apy,  and  i£  of  any,  only  of  the  Duke  of  Riohmood.  All  the  other 
membeis  of  both  the  present  and  the  late  Ministry  like  offioe,  and 
probably  look  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  either  in 
office,  or  in  trying  to  obtain  it.  This  very  desire  for  office,  oattmtl 
as  it  may  be,  and  right  as  it  is  when  it«  objects  are  worthy,  prevents 
those  influenced  by  it  from  being  considered  as  disinterested  as  thoee 
very  few  who  are  known  to  be  efficient  in  it,  bnt  not  to  desire  it. 
Both  Xiord  Althorp  and  Lord  Hartington  bad  plenty  of  businesa 
ability,  and  both  were  endowed  with  far  more  than  the  ordinary 
share  of  what  for  want  of  a  better  term  is  called  common  Bense  ;  but 
what  gave  the  one  power  between  the  years  1830  and  1834,  and  the 
other  in  the  year  1 874,  was  the  strong  belief  held  by  all  the  members 
of  the  political  party  to  which  they  belonged  in  the  stjaightfor- 
warduess  and  disinterestedness  of  their  characters.  It  is  probable 
that  amongst  the  Peers  who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  there  aj« 
many  of  the  same  straightforward  and  disinterested  character,  and 
also  amongst  the  Commons,  who  are  now  eligible  for  the  House  of 
Commons ;  but,  assuming  theproportion  between  the  two  classes  to  be 
equal,  the  Peers,  were  they  eligible  for  the  Lower  Chamber,  would  have 
tl^  enormous  advantage  of  being  lees  open  to  the  suepicios  of  self- 
seeking  than  their  untitled  competitors.  The  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  would  have  no  effect  socially ;  or,  if  it  had,  it  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  making  social  distinctions  more  valued  than  they  arfc 
So  a  wealthy  peer  coming  forward  for  election  would  be  free  £n»n 
the  suspicion  that  he  desired  a  seat  for  the  sake  of  mtmey  or  poei- 
ti<m ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  Commons,  if  he  were  poor,  he  would 
be  open  to  the  suspicion  of  prosecuting  his  election  for  the  sdke  of 
wealth  and  of  position ;  and  if  he  were  rich,  for  the  sake  of  position 
only.  This  freedcan  iirom  the  liability  to  suspicion  would  he  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  titled  candidates  ;  and  untitled  eandidatee,  even  if 
as  wealthy  as  their  opponents,  would  find  themselves  heavily  bandi- 
ci4>ped  in  the  electoral  race. 

Every  consideration  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords  would  increase  the  power  of  the  aristocra<^,  and 
this  is  not  the  object  we  believe  which  the  advocates  for  abolition 
have  in  view,  ^eir  desire  is  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the 
Commons,  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  Lords.  If  this  cannot  be  done 
by  abolition,  can  it  be  done  by  reform  ?  It  is  for  the  reform««  to 
show  first  that  a  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Lords  would  be  ad- 
vantageons  to  the  country  at  large,  and  secondly,  to  formulate  some 
measure  which  would  bring  about  the  desired  rewilt.  In  both  cases 
they  have  a  difficult  task  before  them.  Though  a  Liberal  Govera- 
mrait  is  now  in  power,  backed  by  a  large  Liheial  majority,  there  still 
exist  in  the  country  strong  Conservative  forces,  and  tiiese  forces  would 
increase  in  strength  were  tiiere  any  serious  danger  of  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  country  being  radically  altered,  unless  some  absolute 
necessity  were  shown  for  it.  This  necessity  could  only  arise  through  the 
folly  of  the  Lords  themselves.    The  estimate  of  the  electors  who  take 
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.pari in  the  elections  is  tfaat  the  policy  eupported  by  the  majority  of 
thosa  rsturned  to  the  Hoose  of  CommoDs  will  prevail,  and  they  will 
never  trouble  themselves  much  about  the  powers  vested  in  either  the 
Lords  or  the  Soveneign,  till  ibeae  powers  become  obnoxious,  and  they 
cannot  become  obnoxious  till  tbose  who  are  endowed  with  them  make 
them  BO.  In  theory  the  SovereigD  caa  veto  any  or  every  Bill  passed 
by  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  in  theory  the  Lords  can  reject  or 
alter  any  or  every  Bill  sent  up  by  the  Commons  ;  but  the  arbitrary 
exemisa  of  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  theory  would  be  the  imme- 
diate forenmner  of  the  destniction  of  the  power  itself.  The  Lords 
have  rejected  and  altered  several  Bills  of  importance  sent  up  to  them 
by  the  Commons  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  one  of  the  considera- 
tions for  rejection  or  alteration  has  been  whether  the  Bills  were  good 
or  bad  in  themselves,  or  whether  they  could  be  altered  for  the 
better ;  but  {^e  main  consideration  has  been  whether,  if  altered  or 
reacted,  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  constituencies. 

The  talent  most  required  by  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
that  of  being  able  to  gaoge  public  opinion  correctly.  If  this  ie  done 
and  acted  upon,  their  position  is  not  only  safe  for  t.hemselve8,  but 
very  advantageous  for  the  nation.  Numbers  of  instances  are  produced 
by  the  writer  in  the 'Pall  Mall  Gazette'  in  which  the  Lords  have 
altered  or  rejected  Bills ;  ,but  in  cases  where  the  alterations  or  the 
rejectiooB  have  been  allowed  to  stand,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  they 
have  been  bo  because  they  were  in  aocordance  with  the  public  opinion 
of  the  day.  If  it  had  not  been  so,  the  public  opinion  would  soon  have 
found  occasion  to  express  itself  and  have  its  way.  The  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  such  cases  is  that  it  prevented  the 
carrying  of  ref(»ms  before  the  people  were  prepared  ftv  them.  Had 
the  Lords  on  a  recent  occasion  persisted  in  the  course  chalked  out 
for  thran  by  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  probable  they  would  have  brought 
about  a  crisis  in  which  they  would  have  been  the  €rst  to  suffer. 

The  leadership  of  Lord  Salisbury  is  the  real  danger  for  the  House 
of  Lords.  .The  great  majority  of  its  members  have  so  little  in- 
centive to  take  an  interest  in  politics,  and  consequently  become  so 
engrossed -in  other  pursuits,  that  in  political  matters  they  are  apt  to 
become  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  leader.  If  the 
leader  is  judicious  and  prudent,  this  may  be  satisfactory;  but  if 
he  is  ^eadetiong,  audacious,  and  unreliable,  it  becomes  a  real  and 
aeriouB  danger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  recent  experience  will  lead  the 
majority  of  the  Peers  to  select  either  a  new  leader,  or  else  to  decide 
not  to  follow  their  present  leader  so  blindly.  If  they  act  in  the  same 
spirit  as  they  have  done  during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  constitution 
^i  their  House  is  pretty  safe.  Probably  Lord  Beaconsfield  rather 
spoilt  thsm.  Up  to  1 874  they  were  well  content  with  their  position, 
but  between  1874  and  1880  they  were  constantly  receiving  fulsome 
compliments  from  the  head  c^  the  G-overnlBant,  and  the  importance 
of  what  they  did  was  referred  to  in  alm^t'  pevetenWal  tones  by  him 
when  in  tl4  Lpwer  Oiaibbbr-f  SaA  when  he  promoted  himself  to  a 
seat  in  their  midst,  the  tone  of  awe  and  revet^nce  increased,  so  that 
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many  among  them  began  to  really  believe  in  what  be  said,  and 
entertain  exaggerated  notions  of  their  own  importance  snd  influence 
upon  legislation.  Had  he  lived,  however  much  he  might  have 
flattered  them  in  words,  there  would  have  been  litUe  fear  of  his 
leading  them  into  danger  in  action.  It  ia  to  be  hoped  that  tbe 
exaggerated  views  thus  raised  may  not  be  bo  bandied  by  tbe  present 
leader  as  to  become  a  source  of  real  danger.  If  bis  followers  are 
content  to  guide  their  conduct  upon  the  lines  they  were  accustomed 
to  prior  to  1 874,  the  constitution  of  their  House  is  safe,  and  the 
advocates  for  change  or  reform  will  have  insuperable  difficulties  to 
contend  with  in  their  endeavour  to  prove  to  the  country  that  sudi 
change  or  reform  was  requisite. 

Ilie  formulation  of  any  reform  will  be  a  new  difficulty.  What  is 
it  to  be  ?  The  people  of  this  country  are  not  accustomed  to  spick 
and  span  new  constitutions  sketched  upon  paper  and  dating  from  tbe 
year  1848  or  1866.  The  strength  of  the  Lords,  as  of  the  Commons 
and  the  Sovereign,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  power  which  each 
possesses  has  been  the  result  of  natural  growth,  and  not  the  ofispring 
of  some  philosophical  scheme  of  government.  The  reforms  of  the 
House  of  Commons  have  consisted  not  in  altering  its  constitution,  or 
in  engrafting  new  principles  upon  it,  but  in  enlarging  its  sgc^k 
and  adapting  its  existing  constitution  to  altered  circumstances.  A 
reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  means  a  change  of  principle.  The 
principle  of  its  present  constitution  is  the  hereditary  one,  and  any 
reform  means  tbe  abolition  or  the  dilution  of  this.  Some  of  Uie  effects 
of  abolition  have  been  referred  to ;  those  of  dilution  are  not  so 
obvious.  Were  the  reform  to  consist  in  assimilating  the  House  of 
Lords  to  such  foreign  Senates  as  have  hereditary  members  as  well  as 
nominated  and  elected  members,  it  is  for  the  advocates  of  such 
reform  to  point  out  a  single  foreign  Senate  that  works  as  satis&c- 
tiorily  ae  our  own  Upper  House.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  people  of  this 
coimtry  would  change  it  for  those  of  Prussia,  or  Austria,  or  Hungary. 
The  general  idea  is  that  it  might  be  improved  by  a  larger  creation  cf 
life  Peers.  When,  in  tbe  year  1856,  Lord  Palmerston  attempted  to 
make  Sir  James  Parke  a  Peer  for  life  under  the  title  of  Lord  Wena- 
leydale,  the  outcry  against  such  an  unconstitutional  innovation  was 
great  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Lyndhurst  led  the  on- 
slaught upon  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and  dwelt  with  eloquent  horrtv 
upon  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  ancient  and  hereditary  character  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Putting  aside  the  sentiments  connected  with 
tbe  ancient  associations  of  tbe  House,  the  real  objection  that  in- 
fluenced constitutionally-minded  men  was  of  a  more  solid  nature.  It 
was  whether  such  a  creation  would  not  become  a  precedent,  and  if  it 
did,  and  was  followed  in  many  cases,  whether  great  and  predominat- 
ing power  would  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  tbe 
day.  This  is  tbe  real  point  for  consideration.  At  the  present  time, 
were  the  House  of  Peers  very  re&actory,  a  Minister,  with  the  country 
to  back  him,  and  in  earnest,  could  swamp  them  by  new  creations ; 
but  aa  such  creation  bestows  a  title  not  only  on  the  individual  who  is 
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-wanted  for  the  time  being  to  vote  the  right  way,  but  upon  his  children, 
and  bis  children's  chihlren,  any  Minister  naturally  hesitates  before 
he  has  recourse  to  such  an  expedient ;  and,  even  if  he  himself  did 
not  hesitate,  he  would  iind  it  difficidt  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
aspirants  to  sucb  burdensome  honours.  The  difficulties  would  be  far 
less  if  the  distinction  lasted  only  for  a  man's  own  life ;  and  the  hesi- 
tation of  a  Minister  to  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  would  be 
proportionately  diminished. 

In  Prussia  the  Herrenhaus  is  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign.  The  King  there  can  create  not  only  an  unlimited  number 
of  Peers  fot  life,  but  an  unlimited  number  of  Peers  for  a  more  or  less 
restricted  period.  Supposing  the  Chamber  to  be  obstinate,  he  would 
have  little  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  what  he  considered  reason  by 
a  creation  of  Peers — say  for  a  year,  a  month,  or  perhaps  even  a  day. 
In  England  the  Sovereign  always  acts  by  the  advice  of  a  responsible 
Ministry,  and  though  cases  might  arise  in  which  the  Sovereign  would  be 
justified  in  declining  to  make  Peers  on  the  advice  of  Ministers  unless  a 
Cre^  appeal  was  made  to  the  people,  still  if  the  appeal  were  made, 
and  it  ended  in  favour  of  the  existing  Ministry,  the  Sovereign  would 
yield,  and  the  Minister  for  the  time  being  be  all-powerfiil.  To  place 
in  his  hands  a  power  possessed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  would  hardly  be 
in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Were  he 
only  allowed  to  make  life  Peers,  his  power  would  not  be  so  great :  but 
would  they  answer  the  purpose  Radical  reformers  have  in  view  ?  Once 
made,  they  would  hold  tbeir  dignities  for  life,  and  many  of  them, 
who  had  no  further  expectations  from  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  might 
follow  the  independent  example  of  Lord  Braboume,  and  turn  against 
the  hand  that  created  them.  Except  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a 
particular  measure  or  approving  the  policy  of  a  particular  Ministry, 
it  is  difficult  ia  see  what  purpose  a  large  creation  of  life  Peers  would 
serve.  The  principle  of  their  creation  which  so  horrified  Lord 
Lyndhurst  is  now  recognised,  and,  strange  to  say,  was  engrafted  on 
our  constitution  under  a  Conservative  Government.  But  those  who 
have  been  made  Peers  for  life  have  been  made  for  a  special  purpose, 
namely,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  highest  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  though  they  have  the  same  right  to  vote  as  other  Peers, 
the  vote  is  only  incidental,  and  if  the  present  limitation  of  life  Peers 
is  adhered  to,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  law  lords  will  often  exercise 
their  right  of  voting,  and  still  less  that  they  will  take  any  prominent 
]tiart  in  debates.  At  present  there  is  no  ill-feeling  between  the 
hereditary  Peers  and  the  life  ones.  The  law  lords  are  respected  as 
great  lawyers,  just  as  a  Chief  Justice  or  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  would 
he,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  lords  neither  adds  to  nor  diminishes 
their  dignity.  It  would  be  very  different  if  a  large  number — say 
some  two  hundred — were  made  life  Peers  for  political  purposes.  Then 
there  would  be  two  distinct  classes  in  the  Upper  House,  and  the  feel- 
ings with  which  they  would  respectively  regard  each  other  would  be 
worthy  of  study.  'Hie  probability  is  that  the  hereditary  Peers  would 
r^ard  the  temporary  ones  much  in  the  same  light  as  an  English 

Mft  Hi  (ho.  cxu.  X.  s.)  if 
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bishop  regards  'a  Colonial  one.  Were  the  temporary  ones  cleverer 
than  themselves — and  the  probability  is  that  a  good  many,  at  least, 
would  be — they  would  let  them  alone,aDd  give  them  a  wide  berth  when- 
ever they  oould.  If  they  were  only  equal  or  inferior  in  ability,  thej 
would  kindly  patronise  and  utilise  them. 

This  utilisation  would  be  the  danger.  Unless  English  nature 
were  very  much  changed  generally  by  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  particular,  it  is  probable  that  m<»t  life  Peers  themselves — attd  if 
not  themselves,  their  wives,  sons,  and  daughters — would  have  an  eye 
to  social  advancement,  and  the  best  way  to  obtain  this  would  be  to 
please  their  hereditary  brethren  whose  position  was  assured.  Though 
the  newly-created  ones  might  at  first  vote  in  &vour  of  the  Minister 
who  made  them,  the  chances  are  that  in  the  main  they  would  not  ba 
more  proof  against  the  Conservative  infiuences  of  the  Upper  House 
than  Uie  immediate  descendants  of  newly-made  hereditary  Peers.  It 
is  almost  proverbial  that  the  sons  of  newly-made  Libend  Peers  join 
liie  ranks  of  the  Conservatives.  When  Creorge  III.  came  to  the 
throne  in  1760,  the  Liberals  or  Whigs  were  in  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  since  then  they  never  have  been.  George  him- 
self had  no  scruples  in  swamping  them  by  new  creations,  the  number 
during  his  reign  being  no  less  than  388,  whereas  at  bis  accession 
there  were  only  174  Peers  of  the  realm,  and  of  these  13  as  minors 
and  12  as  Boman  Catholics  were  incapable  of  sitting  and  voting  in 
Parliament.  The  Conservative  phalanx  was  so  strong  in  1832  that 
Lord  Grey  estimated  that  he  would  have  to  create  nearly  a  hundred 
Liberals  to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  This  creation  was  not  needed ; 
but  since  then  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  new  creations  has 
been  made  by  the  Liberal  Government,  who  during  the  last  fifty 
years  have  been  so  much  longer  in  power.  The  House  is  still  em- 
phatically Conservative,  and  were  Mr.  Gladstone  to  attempt  to  create 
a  majority  there  in  favour  of  his  own  Government,  he  would  have 
to  contemplate  a  larger  creation  than  Lord  Grey  did  in  1834,;  and, 
whether  the  creation  consisted  of  hereditary  or  life  Peers,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  for  any  length  of  time  be  obedient  to 
the  Liberal  whip.  The  fact  is  that,  if  ever  the  constitution  of  the 
House  of  Lords  wants  reforming,  many  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  thereby.  So  long  as  it,  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  works  decently  well  in  carrying  on  the 
legislative  machine,  few  serious-minded  politicians  will  care  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Those  who  now  cry  out  for  its  reform  should  at  least 
give  some  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  a  reform  they  suggest. 
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In  Trust. 

Thb  Stokt  of  a  Ladt  akb  hub  Loveb. 

Chapter  XXV. 

PACKINO  HP. 

MOUNT  was  soon  turned  upside  do^ii  with  all  the  excitement 
of  packing.  It  was  a  relief  from  the  monotony  which  hangs 
about  8  house  from  which  the  world  is  shut  out,  and  where  the 
femily  life  is  still  circling  round  one  melancholy  event.  Days  look 
like  years  in  these  circumstances ;  even  when  the  grief  is  of  the 
deepest  those  who  are  left  behind  must  do  something  to  keep  tbe 
dulled  wheels  of  life  in  motion,  dnce  not  even  the  most  truly 
bereaved  can  die  of  grief  when  they  will.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Mountfords  the  affliction  was  not  excessive.  Anne,  whom  her  father 
kad  wronged,  perhaps  mourned  most  of  all,  not  because  of  more  love, 
but  more  depth  of  nature,  which  could  not  leave  the  old  bo  lightly  to 
turn  to  the  new,  and  which  felt  more  awe  and  reverence  for  those 
mysterioas  cbangee  which  alter  the  veiy  face  of  life.  Eose  cried  a 
great  deal  during  the  fimt  few_  days,  and  Mrs.  Mountford  still  went 
on  performing  little  acta  of  devotion,  going  to  look  at  her  husband's 
poitrait,  and  thinking  of  him  as  a  mournful  duty ;  but  there  was  a 
certain  excitement  of  new  existence  in  both  their  hearts.  So  long  as 
he  was  there  they  were  bound  to  Mount,  and  all  the  old  babite  of 
their  life — indeed  never  thought  of  breaking  them,  or  supposed 
it  possible  they  could  be  broken ;  but  now  they  were  free,  and  their 
smiles  came  babk  involuntarily  as  they  prepared  for  this  exciting  re- 
moval, the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  Anne's  mind  was  kept  in  a 
graver  key  by  many  causes.  The  nameless  and  causeless  compunc- 
tions, remorses,  which  move  the  sensitive  spirit  in  profound  and  awe- 
etricken  sympathy  with  the  dead,  were  for  her  alone  in  the  house. 
She  only  tormented  herself  with  thoughts  of  other  possibilities,  of 
things  that  might  have  been  done  and  were  not  done ;  of  words,  nay 
even  looks,  which,  had  she  but  known  bow  near  her  father  was  to  the 
unseen  world,  might  have  been  modified  or  withheld,  and  she  only 
Ko.  6X3  (iro.  cxui.  K,  t.)  Q  Q  . 
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foUowedhim,  halting,  uncertain,  to  the  portals  oFthe  unseen  existence, 
as  slje  had  followed  him  to  his  grave.  What  was  be  doing  there? 
a  man  not  heavenly,  with  qualities  that  were  more  suited  for  the 
common  soil  below  than  the  celestial  firmament  above.  It  was  she 
only  who  put  these  questions,  not,  perhaps,  as  we  have  eaid,  that  she 
loved  him  more,  but  that  she  felt  more  deeply,  and  everything  that 
happened  was  of  more  consequence  to  her.  Besides  she  had  other 
causes  of  gravity.  Her  position  was  more  serious  altogether.  Even 
the  new-made  widow  had  a  straightforward  path  before  her,  lonely 
jet  troubled  by  no  uncertainty — but  Aime  was  walking  in  darkness, 
and  did  not  comprehend  her  lot. 

Of  all  her  surroundings  the  one  who  was  most  conscious  of  this 
was  the  Sector,  who,  getting  no  satisfaction,  as  he  said,  from  his 
son,, came  out  to  Jlount  himself  one  of  those  wintry  mornings  to 
question  Anne  in  person.  *  AVhat  have  they  settled  ? '  he  had  asked 
confidently,  as  soon  as  the  Curate  returned  from  the  station  where  he 
had  been  seeing  his  friend  off.  '  I  don't  think  they  have  settled  any- 
thing, sir,'  said  Charley,  turning  his  back  upon  his  father,  not  caring 
to  betray  more  than  was  needful  of  his  owu  feelings.  '  They  are  all 
going  off  to  London — that  is  the  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  decided.' 
'God  bless  my  soul ! '  cried  the  Eector — which  benediction  was  the 
good  man's  oath;  'hut  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  want 
to  know  what  is  settled  about  Anne.'  Then  poor  Charley,  out  of 
the  excess  of  bis  devotion  and  dissatisfaction,  made  a  stand  for  his 
friend.  '  You  know,  sir,  what  a  struggle  a  young  barrister  has  to  do 
anything,'  he  said ;  '  how  can  they — settle,  when  all  the  money  is 
gone  ? '  '  God  bless  my  soul ! '  the  Eector  said  again  ;  and  after  many 
tiioughts  he  set  off  to  Mount  expressly  to  have  it  out,  as  he  said, 
with  Anne  herself.  He  found  her  in  the  library,  arranging  with  old 
Saymore  what  books  were  to  be  packed  to  take  away,  while  Heatb- 
cote  Mountford,  looking  very  black  and  gloomy,  sat  at  the  fmther 
window  pretending  to  read,  and  hiting  his  nails  furiously.  The 
mild  old  Kec tor  wondered  for  a  moment  what  that  sullen  figure  should 
have  to  do  in  the  background,  and  why  Heathcote  did  not  go  and 
leave  his  cousins  free :  but  there  was  no  time  then  to  think  of  Heath- 
cote. *  So  you  are  really  going,'  the  Eector  said, '  the  whole  family  ? 
It  is  very  early  days.' 

'  jMamma  thinks  it  will  he  better  to  make  the  change  at  once. 
She  thinks  it  will  do  her  good,  and  Rose ' 

The  Rector  fidgeted  about  the  room,  pulling  out  one  here  and 
there  of  a  long  line  of  books,  and  pretending  to  inspect  it.  Then  he 
said  abruptly, '  The  iact  was  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,  Anne.' 

Heathcote  Mountford  was  sitting' some  way  off,  and  Mr.  Ashley's 
voice  was  a  gentle  one — ^but  he  stirred  immediately.    *  If  I  am  in  the 

way '  he  said,  getting  up.     Of  course  he  was  in  the  way ;  but  his 

faculties  must  have  been  very  sharp,  and  his  attention  very  closely 
fixed  on  what  was  going  on,  to  hear  those  words.  The  good  Rector 
murmured  some  apology ;  but  Heathcote  strolled  away  carrying  his 
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book  in  his  hand.  It  was  not  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  oM  Sajmore,  who 
had  a  thousand  questions  to  ask  ;  but  he,  too,  went  at  last. 

'  No,  we  are  not  taking  all  the  books,'  said  Anne, '  we  are  taking 
scarcely  anything.  My  cousin  Heathcote  does  not  wish  to  refurnish 
the  house  at  present,  and  as  we  do  not  know  what  we  may  do 
eventually,  mamma  prefers  to  leave  everything.  It  is  a  mutual  con- 
venience. In  this  way  we  may  come  hack  in  summer,  when  I  hope 
you  will  be  glad  to  see  us,'  she  added  with  a  smile. 

'  Of  course  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  you — I  don't  know  what  we 
shall  do,  or  how  we  can  get  on  without  you.  But  that  is  not  the 
immediate  question,'  he  said,  with  some  energy.  •  I  have  come 
to  ask  you,  now  that  you  have  seen  Douglas,  what  is  settled,  Anne  ? ' 

This  was  the  first  time  the  question  had  been  put  formally  into 
words.  It  gave  her  a  little  shock.  The  blood  all  rallied  td  her 
heart  to  give  her  strength  to  answer.  She  looked  him  in  the  face 
very  steadily,  that  he  might  not  think  she  was  afraid.  '  Settled  ? '  she 
said,  with  a  little  air  of  surprise.  '  In  present  circumstances,  and  in 
our  deep  mourning,  what  could  be  settled  ?  We  have  not  even  dis- 
cussed the  question.' 

'  Then  I  say  that  is  wrong,  Anne,'  said  the  Rector  in  a  querulous 
voice.  '  He  is  a  young  man,  and  I  am  an  old  one,  but  it  is  not 
a  question  I  should  leave  undiscussed  for  an  hour.  It  should  be 
seUIed  what  you  are  going  to  do.' 

*  So  far  it  is  settled,'  she  said.  '  My  duty  is  with  mamma  and 
Eose.' 

'  What,  Anne ! '  cried  Mr.  Ashley.  *  God  bless  my  soul  I  You 
are  engaged  to  be  married,  and  your  duty  is  to  your  mother  and 
sister 't     I  don't  know  what  you  young  people  mean.* 

Anne  did  not  answer  just  at  once.  'Did  not  Charley  tell  you,' 
she  said,  after  a  pause, '  that  we  were  all  going  away  ? ' 

'Yes,  he  told  me — and  I  say  nothing  against  that.  It  seems  to 
he  the  way,  now.  Instead  of  bearing  their  grief  at  home,  people  flee 
from  it  as  if  it  were  a  plague.  Yes,  Charley  told  me  :  but  he  could 
not  tell  me  anything  about  the  other  question.' 

'  Because  there  is  nothing  to  tell.  Dear  Rector,  don't  you  know 
my  father  did  leave  me  a  great  legacy,  after  all ' 

'  Wliat  was  that  ?  What  was  that  ?  Something  that  was  not  in 
the  will.  I  thank  God  for  it,  Anne,*  cried  Mr.  Ashley.  'It  is  the 
best  news  I  have  heard  for  many  a  day.' 

'  Oh,  don't  speak  as  if  it  were  something  new  I  Mr.  Ashley,  he 
left  me  the  care  of  the  property,  and  the  charge  of  Eose.  Can  I  do 
whatever  I  ple&sa  with  this  on  my  hands  ? ' 

'  Is  that  all  ? '  the  Rector  said,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment ;  '  but 
this  is  exactly  the  work  in  which  Douglas  could  help  you.  A  man 
and  a  barrister,  of  course  he  knows  all  about  it,  much  better  than 
you  can  do.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  nothing  has  been 
settled,  nothing,  Anne  ? '  cried  Mr.  Ashley,  with  that  vehemence  to 
which  mild  men  are  subject.     *  Don't  talk  to  me  of  your  mouming ; 

...{Ic 
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I  am  not  thinking  of  anything  that  is  to  happen  to-day  or  to- 
monow ;  but  is  it  settled  ?    That  is  what  I  want  to  know.* 

'There  is  nothing  settled,' she  said — and  they  stood  there  for 
a  minute  facing  each  other,  his  countenance  full  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, hers  very  firm  and  pale,  almost  blank  even  with  determined 
no-meaning.  She  smiled.  She  would  not  let  him  think  she  was 
even  disconcerted  by  his  questions.  And  the  Bector  was  baffled  by 
this  firmness.  He  turned  away  sighing,  and  wringing  his  bands. 
*  G-od  btees  my  soul  I '  he  said.  For  it  was  no  use  questioning  Anne 
any  further — that,  at  least,  was  very  clear.  But  as  be  went  away,  he 
came  across  Heathcote  Mountford  who  was  walking  about  in  the  now 
abandoned  hall  like  a  handsome  discontented  ghost. 

'  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  take  a  great  interest  in  your  cousins,' 
the  Bector  said,  with  a  conciliatory  smile.  He  did  not  feel  very 
friendly,  to  tell  the  truth,  towards  Heathcote  Mountford,  feeling  that 
his  existence  was  a  kind  of  wrong  to  Anne  and  Bose ;  but  yet  he  was 
the  new  lord  of  tbe  manor,  and  this  is  a  thing  which  the  spiritual 
head  of  a  parish  is  bound  to  remember,  whatever  his  personal  feelings 
may  be.  Even  in  this  point  of  view,  however,  Heathcote  was  un- 
satis&ictoiy — for  a  poor  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances is  a  trial  to  a  rector,  especially  one  who  has  been  used  to  a 
well-to-do  squire  with  liberal  ways. 

'  My  interest  is  not  of  much  use,'  Heathcote  said, '  for  you  see, 
though  I  have  protested,  they  are  going  away.' 

Just  then  Mr.  Loseby's  phaeton  drew  up  at  the  door,  and  he 
himself  got  out,  enveloped  with  great  coats  and  mufflers  from  head  to 
foot.  He  was  continu^ly  coming  and  going,  with  an  almost  restless 
.interest  in  everything  that  happened  at  Moimt. 

'  It  is  the  very  best  thing  they  can  do,'  he  said.  '  Change  of 
scene :  it  is  the  remedy  for  all  trouble  nowadays.  They  have  never 
seen  anything,  poor  ladies;  they  have  been  buried  in  the  country  all 
their  lives.  And  Anne,  of  course,  will  like  to  be  in  town.  That 
anyone  can  see  with  half  an  eye,' 

Here  the  Rector  found  another  means,  if  not  of  satisfying  his 
anxious  curiosity,  at  least  of  sharing  it  with  some  one.  He  put  bia 
arm  into  Mr.  Loseby's  and  led  him  away  to  the  big  window.  The 
idea  of  at  least  opening  his  heart  to  another  friend  of  the  family  did 
him  good.  'Do  you  know,'  he  said,  with  a  gasp  of  excitement, '  I 
have  been  questioning  Anne,  and  she  tells  me  there  is  nothing  settled 
— nothing  settled  1     I  could  not  believe  my  ears,' 

'My  dear  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  who  was  not  reverential, 
'  what  could  be  settled  ?     A  young  couple  with  not  a  penny  between 

them ' 

'  We  should  not  have  thought  of  that,  Loseby,  in  my  young 
days.' 

'  We  were  fools  in  our  young  days,'  said  the  lawyer,  with  a  laugh 
— '  inexperienced  idiots.  That's  not  the  case  now.  They  all  know 
everything  that  can  happen,  and  calculate  the  eventualities  like  a 
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parcel  of  old  women.  Xo,  do,  the  day  of  impnideot  matches  is  over. 
Of  course  there  is  DothiDg  settled.  I  never  expected  it  for  my 
part ' 

'  But — but,  Loseby,  he  could  be  of  such  use  to  her.  They  could 
manage  better  together  than  apart ' 

'  Aud  so  he  will  be  of  use  to  her ;  he's  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow ; 
he'll  make  himself  very  pleasant  to  the  whole  party.  He'll  go  with 
them  to  the  opera,  and  dine  with  them  three  times  a  week,  and  be 
one  in  all  their  little  expeditions ;  and  he'll  keep  his  chambere  and 
his  club  all  the  same,  and  have  no  self-denial  forced  upon  him.  He 
is  a  most  sensible  fellow,'  said  Mr.  Ix>seby,  with  a  laugh. 

The  Rector  had  no  great  sense  of  humour.  He  looked  sternly  at 
the  little  round  man  all  shining  and  smiling.  '  Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me,'  he  said,  severely,  *  that  you  approve  of  that  ? '  but  the  lawyer  only 
laughed  again,  and  would  make  no  reply. 

And  thus  the  days  went  on,  leaden-footed,  yet  getting  done  one 
after  another,  nay,  getting  shorter,  swifter,  as  the  preparations  for 
departure  went  on.  Mrs.  Mountford  did  everything  that  could  be 
expected  of  her.  She  left  a  sum  of  money  in  the  Hector's  hands  for 
the  usual  charities  at  Christmas,  and  all  the  requirements  of  the 
parish ;  and  she  left  instructions  with  the  sexton's  wife,  who  had  once 
been  a  housemaid  at  Mount,  and  therefore  '  took  an  interest,'  to  have 
a  fresh  wreath  placed  on  her  husband's  grave  weekly  on  the  day  he 
died.  So  nobody  was  neglected,  living  or  dead.  And  their  hearts 
rose  a  little  as  the  time  of  departure  drew  near.  Cosmo  had  thrown 
his  whole  soul  into  the  work  of  house-hunting.  And  he  had  found 
them,  which  was  the  most  wonderful  luck,  a  small  house  in  Park 
Lane,  which  was  too  dear,  Mrs.  Alountford  thought,  yet  so  cheap  as 
to  be  almost  incredible  to  anyone  who  knew  what  Park  Lane  was. 
Even  Anne  felt  a  little  exhilaration  at  the  thought  of  windows 
which  should  look  out  upon  the  Park  under  the  red  wintry  sunshine, 
and  of  all  the  sights  and  wonders  that  would  be  within  reach. 

All  this  time  Heathcote  stayed  on.  It  was  very  bad  taste,  some 
people  thought ;  and  very  silly,  said  other  some.  Yet  still  he  re- 
mained. Of  course  it  must  be  Rose  that  was  the  inducement,  Anne 
being  known  to  be  engaged  j  and  Fanny  Woodhead  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  she  really  thought  the  man  had  no  sense  whatever  of  what 
was  fitting,  to  stay  on,  and  stay  on,  until  the  very  last  moment.  But 
the  household  themselves  did  not  object.  They  had  got  used  to 
Heathcote.  Even  Anne  liked  him  at  those  times  when  he  did  not 
look  as  if  he  were  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Cosmo.  Sometimes  this 
was  his  aspect,  and  then  she  could  not  bear  him.  But  generally  he 
was  very  supportable.  '  You  forget  I  live  in  London,  too,'  he  said. 
'  I  mean  to  see  a  great  deal  of  you  there.  You  may  as  well  let  me 
stay  and  take  care  of  you  oo  the  journey.'  And  Mrs.  Mountford 
liked  the  proposal.  For  purposes  of  travelling  and  general  care- 
taking  she  believed  in  men,  and  thought  these  among  their  principal 
UBCB.     She  even  went  so  Car  as  to  say,  'We  shall  be  very  well  o£f .in 
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London  with  Mr.  Douglaa  and  your  cousin  Heathcote : '  so  etracgely 
had  everything  changed  from  the  time  when  St.  John  Mountib^ 
disinherited  his  daughtor  because  Cosmo  was  a  nobody.  Anne  did 
not  know  what  to  think  of  this  change  of  sentiment.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  to  make  everything  easier,  sometimes  to  make  all  further 
changes  impossible.  Her  heart  beat  with  the  idea  of  seeing  him 
almost  daily,  looking  for  his  constant  visits,  feeling  the  charm  of  his 
companionship  round  her:  and  then  a  mist  would  seem  to  gathw 
between  them,  and  she  would  foresee  by  instinct  how  Cosmo  might, 
though  very  near,  become  very  far.  After  this  she  would  stop  short 
and  upbraid  herself  with  folly.  How  could  constant  meeting  and 
fanu'ly  companionship  make  them  less  near  to  each  other  ?  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd :  and  yet  the  thought — but  it  was  not  a 
thought,  scarcely  a  feeling,  only  an  instinct— would  com«  over  her 
and  give  her  a  spiritual  ctull,  a  check  in  all  ber  plans. 

'  Mamma  says  she  thinks  we  will  be  very  well  off  in  I^ndon,' 
said  Rose,  'and  we  can  go  to  concerts,  and  all  those  sort  of  things. 
There  is  nothing  in  a  concert  contrary  to  mourning.  Dances,  of 
couise,  and  gay  parties  are  out  of  the  question,'  she  added,  with  a 
slight  sigh  of  regret ;  '  but  it  is  just  when  we  are  going  to  public 
places  that  geotlemeo  are  so  useful.  You  will  have  your  Douglas 
and  I  shall  have  cousin  Heathcote.     We  shall  be  very  well  off  — ■' 

To  this  Anne  made  no  reply.  She  was  taking  her  papers  out 
of  the  drawers  of  her  writing-table,  arranging  them  in  a  Urge  old 
despatch  box,  in  which  they  were  henceforwud  to  be  carried  about 
the  world.  Bose  came  and  stood  over  her  curiously,  looking  at  every 
titUe  bundle  as  it  was  taken  out. 

'lean  see  Mr.  Douglas's  writing,'  she  said.  'Have  you  got  a 
great  many  letters  &om  Mr.  Douglas,  Anne  ? '  She  put  out  her  hand 
to  touch  one  that  had  sto'ayed  out  of  its  place.  '  Oh,  may  I  look  at 
it  ?  just  one  little  peep.  I  want  ao  much  to  know  what  a  real  love- 
letter  is  like.' 

Anne  took  her  letter  up  hastily  and  put  it  away  with  a  blush  and 
tremor.  These  sacred  utterances  in  Rose's  hands  would  be  profana- 
tion indeed.  '  Wait,  Rosie,'  she  said, '  wait,  dear ;  you  wilt  soon  have 
letters  of  all  kinds — of  your  very  own.' 

'  You  mean,'  said  Rose, '  that  now  that  I  am  the  rich  one  people 
■will  like  me  the  best  ?  Anne,  why  didn't  you  give  up  Mr.  Douglas 
when  papa  told  you  ?  I  should  have,  in  a  moment,  if  it  had  been 
me ;  but  I  suppose  you  never  thought  it  would  come  to  anything. 
I  must  say  I  think  you  have  been  very  foolish ;  you  ought  to  have 
given  him  up,  and  then,  now,  you  would  have  been  firee  to  do  as  you 
pleased.' 

'  I  did  not  make  any  calculations.  Rose.  Don't  let  us  talk  abont 
it,  dear,  any  more.' 

'  But  I  want  to  talk  of  it.  You  see  now  you  never  can  many 
Mr.  Douglas  at  all :  so  even  for  that  it  was  silly  of  you.  And  you 
affironted  papa — you  that  always  were  the  clever  one,  the  sensible  .one. 
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and  me  the  little  goose.    I  oao't  thiak  how  you  could  have  made 
such  a  mistake,  Atme.' 

Anne  did  not  make  any  answer.  The  words  were  childish,  but 
fibe  felt  them  like  a  shower  of  stones  thrown  at  her.  *  Now  you 
never  can  marry  Mr.  Douglas  at  all.'  Was  this  bow  it  was  going  to  be  ? 

*  Mr.  loseby  says,'  Kose  continued,  '  that  when  I  am  of  age  I 
ought  to  make  a  fresh  settlement.  He  says  it  is  all  wicked,  and 
blames  papa  instead  of  you ;  hut  I  think  you  are  certainly  to  blame 
too.  You  always  stand  to  a  thing  so,  if  you  have  once  said  it.  A 
fresh  settlement  means  a  new  will ;  it  means  that  I  am  to  give  you 
back  a  large  piece  of  what  papa  has  left  to  me.* 

'  I  do  not  wish  you  to  do  so,  Bose.  If  Mr.  Loseby  bad  told  me 
first,  I  should  not  have  let  him  speak  on  such  a  subject.  Rose,  re- 
member, you  are  not  to  do  it.  I  do  not  wish  any  fresh  settlement 
made  for  me.' 

*  If  Mr.  Loseby  says  it,  and  mamma  says  it,  of  course  I  must  do 
it,  whether  you  consent  or  not,'  said  Kose.  '  And,  besides,  how  can 
you  ever  msrry  Mr.  Douglas  unless  there  is  a  fresh  settlement?  Oh,' 
cried  Rose, '  there  is  that  sealed  letter — that  secret  that  you  would 
not  let  me  open— that  is  to  be  kept  till  I  am  twenty-one.  Perhaps 
that  will  change  everything.  Look  here ;  there  are  only  you  and  ma 
here,  and  I  would  never  tell.  I  do  bo  want  to  know  what  it  is:  it 
might  show  one  what  to  do  if  one  knew  what  was  in  It.  Let  me, 
let  me  opeu  it,  Anne  ! ' 

'  Bose  I  that  is  sacred.  Bose  I  you  must  not  touch  it.  I  will 
never  forgive  you  if  you  so  much  as  break  one  seal,'  cried  Anne. 

*  Well,  then,  do  it  yourself.  What  can  it  matter  if  you  break  it 
to-day  or  in  two  years  and  a  half?  Papa  never  could  mean  that  yoa 
were  to  keep  it  there  and  look  at  it,  and  never  open  it  for  two  years 
and  a  half.'  All  this  time  Rose  turned  over  and  over  the  little 
packet  with  its  three  red  seals,  playing  with  it  as  a  cat  plays  with  a 
mouse.  *  Perhaps  it  changes  everything,'  she  said ;  '  perhaps  there 
is  a  new  will  here  without  me  having  to  make  it.  Why  should  we 
all  be  kept  in  such  suspense,  not  knowing  anything,  and  poor  Mt. 
Douglas  made  so  xmhappy  ? ' 

'  Did  Mr.  Douglas  tell  you  that  he  was  unhappy  ? '  said  Anne, 
humouring  her  tormentor,  while  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  letter. 
*  Dear  Bwe,  put  it  hack  again ;  here  is  the  place  for  it.  I  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  to  think  of.     Don't  worry  me,  dear,  any  more.' 

Then  Rose  put  it  back,  but  with  reluctance.  '  If  it  were  ad- 
dressed to  me  I  should  open  it  at  once,'  she  said.  '  It  is  far  more 
important  now  than  it  will  be  after.  Mr.  Douglas  did  not  tell  me 
he  was  unhappy,  but  be  let  mamma  guess  it,  which  was  much  the 
eame.  Anne,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  break  the  engagement ;  I  would 
eet  him  free.  It  must  be  dreadfid  to  hold  anyone  like  that  bound 
up  for  life.  And  when  you  think — if  nothing  tiuns  up,  if  this  is  to 
he  the  end,  if  you  never  have  money  enough  to  marry,  why  shonldn't 
yon  do  it  now,  and  give  yourselves,  both  of  you,  another  chance  ? '  r 
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Anne  rose  up  from  her  papers,  tbrasting  them  into  the  despatch- 
box  pell-mell  in  the  confusion  of  her  thoughts.  The  little  calm 
matter-of-fact  voic;e  which  sounded  bo  steadily,  trilling  on  like  a 
large  cricket — was  it  speaking  the  truth  ?  was  this,  perhaps,  what  it 
would  have  to  come  to  ?  Her  hands  trembled  as  she  shut  the  box 
hastily ;  her  limbs  shook  under  her.  But  Rose  was  no  way  disturbed. 
*  You  would  be  sure  to  get  someone  else  with  more  money,'  she  said 
serenely,  *  and  so  would  he.' 

Chapter  XXVI. 

GOING   AWAT. 

But  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Anne  had  been  driven  out  of 
patience  by  the  suggestions  of  her  little  sister.  When  Rose  had  gone 
away,  she  calmed  down  by  degrees  and  gradually  got  back  her  self- 
possession.  What  did  Hose  know  about  this  matter  or  any  other 
matter  in  which  serious  things  like  the  heart,  like  love  and  the 
larger  concerns  of  life  were  involved  ?  She  knew  about  superficial 
things,  having  often  a  keen  power  of  observation,  Anne  knew ;  but  the 
other  matters  were  too  high  for  her.  Her  unawakened  mind  could 
not  comprehend  them.  How  could  she  have  found  a  way  of  seeing 
into  Cosmo's  heart  which  was  denied  to  Aune  ?  It  was  impossible ; 
the  only  thing  that  could  have  made  her  believe  in  Rose's  superior 
penetratiou  was  that,  Anne  felt,  she  did  not  herself  understand 
Cosmo  as  she  had  thought  she  did, and  was  perplexed  about  his  course 
of  action,  and  anxious  as  to  the  motives  which  she  could  not  believe 
to  have  been  anything  but  fine  and  noble.  Though  hie  coming  had 
brought  her  back  to  something  of  her  original  faith,  yet  she  had 
been  checked  and  chilled  without  admitting  it  to  herself.  All  that 
we  can  conceive  of  perfection  is,  perhaps,  what  we  would  have  done 
ourselves  in  certain  circumstances,  or,  at  least,  what  we  would  have 
wished  to  do,  what  we  might  have  been  capable  of  in  the  finest  com- 
bination of  motives  and  faculties;  and  whatsoever  might  be  the 
glosses  with  which  she  explained  his  behaviour  to  herself,  Anne  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  not  how  Cosmo  had  behaved.  She  could  not 
ibink  of  his  conduct  as  carrying  out  any  ideal,  and  here  accordingly 
was  the  point  in  which  her  mind  was  weak  and  subject  to  attack. 
But  after  a  while  she  laughed,  or  tried  to  laugh,  at  herself;  'as  if 
Rose  could  know  I '  she  said,  and  settled  down  to  arrange  her  papers 
again,  and  finally  to  write  to  Cosmo,  which  was  her  way  of  working 
off  her  fright  and  returning  to  herself. 

'Rose  has  been  talking  to  me  and  advising  me,' she  wrote.  *She 
has  been  telling  me  what  I  ought  to  do.  And  the  chief  point  of  all 
is  about  you.  She  thinks,  as  we  are  both  poor  now,  that  I  ongbt  tn 
release  you  &om  our  engagement,  and  so  "give  us  both  another 
chance,"  as  she  says.  It  is  wonderful  the  worldly  wisdom  that  is  ia 
my  little  sister.     She  thinks  that  you  and  I  could  both  use  this 
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"chaDce"  to  our  own  advantage,  and  iind  someone  else  who  is  well 
ofi'  as  a  fitter  mate  for  our  respective  poverties.  Is  it  the  spirit  of  the 
time  of  which  we  all  hear  so  much,  that  suggests  wisdom  like  this 
even  in  the  nursery  ?  It  makes  me  open  my  eyea  and  feel  mygetf 
a  fool.  And  she  does  it  all  in  such  innocence,  with  her  dear  Uttle 
chin  turned  up,  and  everything  about  her  so  smooth  and  childlike ; 
she  suggests  Uiese  villanies  with  the  air  of  a  good  little  girl  saying 
her  lesson.  I  cannot  be  sure  tliat  it  amused  me,  for  you  know  I 
am  always  a  little,  as  jou  say,  au  grand  aSrieux ;  but  for  you  who 
have  a  sense  of  humour,  I  am  afraid  it  would  he  very  amusing.  I 
wonder,  if  the  people  she  advises  for  their  good,  took  Kose  at  her 
word,  whether  she  would  be  horrified  Y  I  hope  and  believe  she  would. 
And  as  for  you,  Cosmo,  I  trust  you  will  let  me  know  when  you  want 
to  be  freed  from  your  engagement.  I  am  afraid  it  would  take  that  to 
convince  me.  I  cannot  think  of  you  even,  from  any  level  but  your 
own,  and,  as  that  is  above  mine,  hew  could  it  be  comprehensible  to 
Hose  ?  This  calculation  would  want  trigonometry  (is  not  that  the 
science  ?),  altogether  out  of  my  power.  Give  me  a  hint  from  your- 
self dear  Cosmo,  when  that  moment  arrives.  I  shall  know  you_have 
such  a  motive  for  it  as  will  make  it  worthy  of  you.' 

Wben  she  had  written  this  she  was  relieved :  though  perhaps  the 
letter  might  never  be  sent  to  its  address.  In  this  way  her  desk  was 
full  of  scraps  which  she  had  written  to  Cosmo  for  the  relief  of  her 
miod  rather  than  the  instruction  of  his.  Perhaps,  if  her  confidence 
in  him  had  been  as  perfect  as  she  thought,  she  would  have  sent  them 
all  to  him.  They  were  all  appeals  to  the  ideal  Cosmo  who  was  her  real 
lover,  confidences  in  him,  references  to  his  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy, which  never  would  have  failed  had  he  been  what  she  thought; 
This  had  been  the  charm  and  delight  of  her  first  and  earliest  aban- 
donment of  heart  and  soul  to  her  love.  But  as  one  crisis  came  after 
another,  or  rather  since  tlie  last  crisis  came  which  had  supplied  such 
cruel  trats,  Anne  had  grown  timid  of  letting  all  these  outpourings 
reach  his  eyes;  though  she  continued  to  write  them  all  the  same,  and 
they  relieved  her  own  heart.  When  she  had  done  this  now,  her  mind 
Trained  its  serenity.  What  a  wonder  was  little  Rose  I  Where  had 
the  child  learned  all  that '  store  of  petty  maxims,'  all  those  suggestions 
of  prudence?  Anne  smiled  to  herself  with  the  indulgence  which  we 
all  have  for  a  child.  Some  people  of  a  rough  kind  are  amused  by 
hearing  blasphemies,  oaths  which'  have  no  meaning  as  said  by  her, 
come  out  of  a  child's  lips.  It  was  with  something  of  the  same  kind 
of  feeling  that  Anne  received  her  little  sister's  recommendations. 
Tbey  did  not  amuse  her  indeed,  but  yet  impressed  her  as  something 
ludicrous,  less  to  be  blamed  than  to  he  smiled  at,  not  calling  forth 
any  real  exercise  of  judgment,  nor  to  be  considered  as  things  serious 
enough  to  be  judged  at  all. 

The  packing  up  kept  the  house  in  conmiotiou,  and  it  was  curious 
how  little  feeling  there  was,  how  little  of  the  desolation  of  parting, 
the  sense  of  breaking  up  a  long-established  home.     The  pleasure  of 
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freedom  and  expectations  ctf  a  new  Ufewere  great  even  with  Mrs,  Motu^ 
ford:  and  Rose's  little  decorous  sorrow  bad  long  ago  worked  itself  oat. 
'  Some  natural  tears  ehe  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon.'  And  it  did 
not  give  these  ladies  any  great  pang  to  leave  MouDt.  They  were  not 
leaving  it  really,  they  said  to  themselves.  So  long  as  the  furniture 
was  there,  which  was  Mrs.  Mouotford's,  it  was  still  their  bouse,  tboogb 
the  walls  of  it  belonged  to  Heathcote — and  then,  if  Heathcote  *  came 
forward,'  as  Mrs.  Mountford,at  least,  believed  he  would  do — .  Rose  did 
not  think  anything  at  all  about  this.  At  first,  no  doubt,  it  had  appeared 
to  her  as  rather  a  triumph,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  heir  of  entail, 
and  to  have  it  in  her  power  to  assume  the  position  of  head  of  the 
house,  as  her  mother  had  done.  But,  as  the  sniff  of  the  freshening 
breeze  came  to  her  from  the  unseen  seas  on  which  t^he  was  about  to 
launch  forth,  Rose  began  to  feel  more  disdain  than  pleasure  for  such 
easy  triumphs.  Cousin  Heathcote  was  handsome,  but  he  was  elderly— 
thirty-five  1  and  she  was  only  eighteen.  No  doubt  there  were  finer 
things  in  the  unknown  than  any  she  had  yet  caught  sight  of;  and 
what  was  JMount  ?  a  mere  simple  country  house,  not  half  so  grand  as 
Meadowlands — that  the  possible  possession  of  it  in  the  future  should 
BO  much  please  a  rich  girl  with  a  good  fortune  and  everything  in  ber 
&vour.  Leaving  home  did  not  really  coimt  for  much  in  her  mind, 
as  she  made  her  little  individual  preparations.  The  future  seemed 
her  own,  the  past  was  not  important  one  way  or  another.  And  having 
given  her  sister  the  benefit  of  her  advice  with  such  decision,  she  felt 
herself  still  more  able  to  advise  Keziah,  who  cried  as  she  put  up  Kiss 
Rose's  things.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  there  was  more  fellowship  be- 
tween  Keziah  and  Rose  than  the  little  maid  felt  with  the  more  seriooe 
Anne,  who  was  so  much  older  than  herself,  though  the  same  age. 

'  I  would  not  have  married  Saymore  if  I  had  been  you,'  said  Kose. 
'  You  will  never  know  anything  more  than  Hunston  all  your  life  now, 
Keziah.  You  should  have  come  with  me  into  the  world.  At  Mouot, 
or  in  a  little  country  place,  how  could  you  ever  see  anybody  ?  You 
have  had  no  choice  at  all — Jim,  whom  you  never  could  have  married, 
and  now  old  Saymore.  I  suppose  your  aunt  thinks  it  is  a  great  thing 
for  you — but  I  don't  think  it  a  great  thing.  If  you  had  come  with  us, 
you  might  have  done  so  much  better.     I  wish  you  had  consulted  me — ' 

'  So  do  I,  Miss  Rose,'  said  Keziah,  dropping  tears  into  the  hoi, 
which,  fortunately,  contained  only  boots  and  shoes,  and  articles  which 
would  not  mark.  '  Oh !  I  wish  I  had  talked  to  you  at  the  very  first ! 
but  I  was  distracted  like.  Miss  Rose,  about  poor  Jim,  and  I  couldn't 
think  of  anything  else.' 

*  That  was  nonsense,'  said  Rose ;  '  that  was  always  quite  out  of  the 
question;  how  could  you  have  married  a  poor  labourer  after  having  been 
used  to  live  with  us,  and  have  every  comfort  ?  It  would  have  killed 
you,  Keziah ;  you  were  never  very  strong,  you  know ;  and  only  think ! 
you  that  have  had  fires  in  your  room,  and  nice  luncheons  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  how  could  you  ever  live  upon  a  bit  of  bacon  and  weak  tea, 
like  the  women  in  the  cottages  ?   You  never  could  have  married  him. 
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'  That  is  what  aunt  used  to  tell  me,'  said  Keziah  faintly ;  '  she 
said  I  should  have  been  the  first  to  repent ;  but  then  Miss  Anne ' 

'Ob,  never  mind  Miss  Anne — she  is  so  romantic.  She  never 
thinks  about  bread  and  butter,'  said  Rose.  '  Jim  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  no  use  thinking  of  him ;  but  old  Saymore  is 
just  as  bad,'  said  the  little  oracle;  *■  I  am  not  sure  that  he  isn't  the 
worse  of  the  two.' 

'  Do  you  think  so,  Miss  Bose  ? '  said  Keziah  wistfully.  It  was  an 
ease  to  her  mind  to  have  her  allegiance  to  Jim  spoken  of  so  lightly. 
Anne  bad  treated  it  as  a  Bolenm  matter,  as  if  it  were  criminal  to 
'  te«ak  it  off ; '  whereas  Keziab's  feeling  was  that  she  had  a  full  right 
to  choose  for  herself  in  the  matter.  But  old  Saymore  was  a  different 
question.  If  she  could  have  had  the  Black  Bull  without  him,  no 
doubt  it  would  have  been  much  better.  And  now  here  was  a  rainbow 
glimmer  of  possible  glories  better  even  than  the  Black  Bull  passing 
over  her  path !  She  looked  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Something 
pricked  her  for  her  disloy^ty  to  Miss  Anne,  but  Miss,  Bose  was  *  more 
comforting  like.'  Perhaps  this  wiser  counsellor  would  eveu  yet  see 
some  solution  to  the  question,  so  that  poor  old  Saymore  might  be  left 
out  of  it. 

'  I  think,'  said  Bose  with  decision,  *  that  suppose  I  had  been  en- 
gaged to  anyone,  when  I  left  Mount,  I  should  have  given  it  up.  I 
should  have  said,  "  I  am  going  into  the  world.  I  don't  know  what  may 
be  best  now ;  things  will  be  ao  very  different.  Of  course,  I  don't  want 
to  be  disagreeable,  but  I  must  do  the  best  for  myself."  And  anybody 
of  sense  would  have  seen  it  and  consented  to  it,'  said  Rose.  '  Of  course 
you  must  always  do  the  best  you  can  for  yourself,' 

*  Yes,  Miss  Bose,'  said  Keziah.  This  chimed  with  her  own  pro- 
foundest  instincts.  '  But  then  there's  mother  and  the  boys.  Mother 
was  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  and  Johnny  in  the  stable,  and  little  Tom 
bred  up  for  a  waiter.  It  was  setting  them  all  up  in  the  world,  aunt 
said.' 

*  All  that  may  be  very  well,'  said  Rose.  '  Of  course  it  is  always 
right  to  be  kind  to  your  mother  and  the  rest.  But  remember  that 
your  first  duty  is  always  to  yourself.  And  if  you  like  to  come  with 
tne,  I  am  to  have  a  maid  all  to  myself,  Keziah  ;  and  you  would  soon 
find  someone  better  than  old  Saymore,  if  you, wanted  to  marry.  You 
may  be  very  sure  of  that.' 

With  this  Rose  marched  away,  very  certain  that  she  had  given 
the  best  of  advice  to  the  little  maid.  But  Keziah  remained  doubt- 
ful, weeping  freely  into  the  trunk  which  held  the  boots  and  shoes. 
After  all  there  remained  '  mother  and  the  boys '  to  think  of,  who 
would  not  be  bettered  by  any  such  means  of  doing  the  best  for  herself 
u  Bose  had  pointed  out.  Keziah  thought,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  after  all  to  submit  the  question  once  more  to  Miss  Anne,  before 
her  final  decision  was  given  forth. 

The  other  servants  were  affected  by  the  breaking  up  more  in 
Keziab's  way  than  with  any  dismal  realisation  in  their  own  persoi 
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of  a  coDclueion  to  this  chapter  of  life.  They  had  all '  characters ' 
that  wowld  procure  them  new  places  wherever  they  went ;  for  Mrs. 
MouDtford  had  not  tolerated  any  black  eheep.  And  as  for  old  Say- 
more,  he  waa  greatly  elated  by  his  approaching  landlordship,  and  the 
marriage  which  ho  hoped  waa  settled.  He  was  not  aware  of  Base's 
interference,  nor  of  the  superior  hopes  which  she  had  dangled  be- 
fore hia  bride.  '  I  don't  need  to  aay  as  I'm  sorry  to  leave,  sir,'  Say- 
more  said  to  Mr.  Loseby,  who  settled  his  last  billa ;  '  and  sorry,  very 
sorry,  for  the  occasion.  Master  waa  a  gentleman  as  aeemed  to  have 
many  years'  life  in  him,  and  to  be  cut  off  like  that  is  a  leeaon  to  us 
all.  But  the  living  has  to  think  of  themselves,  sir,  when  all's  done 
as  can  be  done  to  show  respect  for  the  dead.  And  I  don't  know  aa  I 
could  have  liad  a  iiner  opening.  I  will  miss  a  deal  as  I've  had  here, 
Mr.  Loseby.  The  young  ladies  I'll  ever  take  the  deepest  interest  in. 
I've  seen  'em  grow  up,  and  it'll  always  be  a  'appiness  to  see  them,  and 
you  too,  air,  as  has  always  been  most  civil,  at  my  'otel.  But  though 
there's  a  deal  to  regret,  there's  something  on  the  other  side  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  we're  told  as  everything  works  together  for  the 
best.' 

This  was  the  idea  very  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  house.  As  the 
landlord  of  the  Black  Bull  holds  a  higher  poaitiou  in  the  world  than 
even  the  most  trusted  of  butlers,  so  the  position  of  3Irs.  Cook,  as 
henceforward  housekeeper  and  virtual  mistress  of  Mount,  was  more 
digni6ed  than  when  she  was  only  at  the  head  of  the  kitchen :  and 
Worth,  if  she  did  not  gain  in  dignity,  had  at  least  the  same  compen- 
sation as  her  mistress,  and  looked  forward  to  seeing  the  world,  and 
having  a  great  deal  of  variety  in  her  life.  They  all  said  piously  that 
everything  worked  together  for  the  best.  So  that  poor  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  waa  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  gratification  to  his  ffllow-crea- 
tures  without  knowing  or  meaning  it,  when  his  horse  put  his  foot 
into  that  rabbit-hole.  The  harm  he  did  his  favourite  child  scarcely 
counted  as  against  the  advantage  he  did  to  many  of  his  dependents. 
Such  are  the  compensations  in  death  as  in  life. 

But  it  was  December  before  they  got  away.  After  all  it  turned 
out  that  'mother  and  the  boys'  had  more  weight  with  Keziah  than 
Boae's  ofiFer,  and  the  promise  of  superior  advantage  in  the  future ; 
and  ahe  was  left  in  the  cottage  she  came  from,  preparing  her  wedding 
things,  and  learning  by  daily  experiment  how  impossible  it  would 
have  been  to  content  herself  with  a  similar  cottage,  weak  tea,  bad 
butter,  and  fat  bacon,  instead  of  the  liberal  rigime  of  the  servants* 
hall,  which  Bose  had  freely  and  graphically  described  as  meaning 
'three  or  four  nice  luncheons  a  day.'  The  Mountfords  finally  de- 
parted with  very  little  sentiment ;  everything  was  provided  for,  even 
the  weekly  wreath  on  the  grave,  and  there  was  nothing  for  anyone  to 
reproach  herself  with.  Anne,  as  usual,  was  the  one  who  felt  the 
separation  most.  She  was  going  to  Cosmo's  constant  society,  and  to 
the  enjoyment  of  many  things  ahe  had  pined  for  all  her  life.  Yet 
the  visionary  wrench,  the  to^  rending  asunder  of  life  and  all  that 
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was  implied  in  it,  affected  ber  more  than  she  could  say,  more  than, 
in  the  calm  of  the  others,  there  seemed  any  reason  for.  She  went  oat 
the  day  before  for  a  long  farewell  walk,  while  Bose  was  still  superin- 
tending her  packing.  Anne  made  a  long  round  through  the  people 
in  the  village,  glad  that  the  women  should  cry,  and  that  there 
should  be  some  sign  here  at  least  of  more  natural  sentimeat— and  into 
the  Rectory,  where  she  penetrated  to  the  Hector's  study,  and  was 
standing  by  him  with  her  hand  upon  hia  arm  before  he  was  aware. 
'I  have  come  to  say  good-bye,'  she  said — looking  at  him  with  a 
smile,  yet  tears  in  her  eyes. 

The  fiectoT  rose  to  his  feet  hastily  and  took  ber  into  his  arms. 
'God  bless  you,  my  dear  child  I  bat  you  might  have  been  sure  I 
would  have  come  to  see  the  last  of  you,  to  bid  you  farewell  at  the 
carriage  door ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Anne,  clinging  to  her  old  friend, '  but  that  is  not  like 
good-bye  here,  is  it  ?  where  I  have  always  been  allowed  to  come  to 
you,  all  my  life.' 

*  And  always  shall ! '  cried  the  Rector, '  whenever  you  want  me, 
howsoever  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  I ' 

The  Curate  came  in  while  they  were  still  clinging  to  each  other, 
talking,  as  people  will  do  when  their  hearts  are  full,  of  one  who  was 
no  longer  there  to  be  bidden  good>bye  to — the  Rector's  wife,  for 
whom  he  went  mourning  always,  and  who  had  been  fond  of  Anne. 
Thus  she  said  ber  farewell  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead.  Charley 
walked  solemnly  by  her  side  up  to  the  park  gates.  He  did  not 
Bay  much  ;  his  heart  was  as  heavy  as  lead  in  his  breast.  *  I  don't 
know  how  the  world  is  to  go  on  without  you,'  he  said ;  '  but  I  sup- 
pose it  will,  all  the  same.' 

*  After  a  while  it  will  not  make  much  difference,'  said  Anne. 

'  I  suppose  nothing  makes  much  difference  after  a  while,'  the 
Curate  said  ;  and  at  the  park  gates  he  said  good-bye.  '  I  shall  be  at 
the  traio  to-morrow — but  you  don't  want  me  to  go  to  all  the  other 
places  with  you,'  he  said  with  a  sigh  ;  '  and  it  is  of  no  use  telling 
you,  Anne,  as  my  &ther  did,  that,  nigbt  or  day,  I  am  at  your  service 
whenever  you  may  want  me — you  know  that.' 

'  Yes,  I  know  it,'  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand ;  but  she  was 
glad  that  be  left  ber  free  to  visit  some  other  sacred  places  alone. 

Then,  as  he  went  back  drearily  to  the  parish  in  which  lay  all  bis 
duty,  his  work  in  the  world,  but  which  would  be  bo  melancholy  with 
Mount  shut  up  and  silent,  die  went  lightly  over  the  feisty  grass, 
which  crackled  under  ber  feet,  to  the  beeches,  to  visit  them  once 
more  and  think  of  her  tryst  under  them.  How  different  they  were 
now  I  She  remembered  the  soft  air  of  sunomer,  the  full  greenness  of 
the  foliage,  the  sounds  of  voices  all  charmed  and  sweet  with  the 
genial  heat  of  August.  How  different  now  !  Everything  at  her  feet 
Uy  frost-bound ;  the  naked  branches  overhead  were  white  with  rime. 
Nothing  was  stirring  in  the  wintry  world  about  save  the  blue  smoke 
from  the  house  curling  lazily  far  off  through  the  anatomy  of  the  leaf- 
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less  trees.  This  was  where  she  had  sat  with  Cosmo  talking,  as  if  talk 
would  never  have  an  end.  Aa  she  stood  reflecting  over  thie  with  a 
certain  sadness,  not  sare,  though  she  vould  see  Cosmo  to-morrov, 
that  Bhe  ever  would  talk  again  as  she  had  talked  then  pouring  forth 
the  whole  of  her  heart — Anne  was  aware  of  a  step  not  far  off  crackling 
upon  a  fallen  branch.  She  turned  round  hastily  and  saw  Heathcote 
coming  towards  her.     It  was  not  a  pleasant  surprise. 

'  You  are  saying  good-bye,'  he  said,  '  and  I  am  an  intruder. 
Pardon  me  ;  I  strayed  this  way  by  accident ' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Anne  ;  '  yes,  I  am  saying  good-bye.' 

*  Which  is  the  last  word  you  should  say,  wids  my  will.' 
'Thanks,  cousin  Heathcote,  you  are  very  good.     I  know  how 

kind  you  have  been.  If  I  seem  to  be  ungrateful,'  said  Anne, '  it  is 
not  that  I  don't  feel  it,  but  only  that  my  heart  is  full.' 

'  I  know  that,'  he  said, '  very  well.  I  waa  not  asking  any  grati- 
tude. The  only  thing  that  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  do  is  to  grumble, 
because  everything  was  settled,  everything !  before  I  had  a  chance.' 

*Tbat  is  your  joke,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile  ;  and  then,  after  a 
time,  she  added,  *  Will  you  take  me  to  the  spot  as  far  as  you  remember 
it,  the  very  spot ' 

'  I  know,'  he  said ;  and  they  went  away  solemnly  side  by  side, 
away  from  that  spot  consecrated  to  love  and  all  its  hopeful  memories, 
crossing  together  the  crisp  ice-bound  grass.  The  old  house  rose  up 
in  front  of  them  against  the  background  of  earth  and  sky,  amid 
the  clustering  darkness  of  the  leafless  branches.  It  was  alt  silent, 
nothing  visihle  of  the  life  within,  except  the  blue  smoke  rising 
faintly  through  the  air,  which  was  so  still.  They  said  little  as  they 
went  along  by  the  great  terrace  and  the  lime  avenue,  avoiding  the 
flower-^rden,  now  so  bare  and  brown.  The  winter's  chill  had  para- 
lysed everything.  *  The  old  house  will  be  still  a  little  more  sad 
to-morrow,'  Heathcote  said. 

*  I  don't  think  it  ought  to  he.  Yon  have  not  the  affection  fw  it 
which  you  might  have  had,  had  you  known  it  better :  but  some  time 
or  other  it  will  blossom  for  you  and  begin  another  life.' 

He  shook  his  head.  '  May  I  bring  Edward  to  see  you  in  Park 
Lane  ?  Edward  is  my  other  lite,'  he  said,  '  and  you  will  see  how 
little  strength  there  is  in  that.' 

'But,  cousin  Heathcote,  you  must  not  speak  so.  Why  should  you? 
You  are  yonng ;  life  is  all  before  a  man  at  your  age.' 

'  Who  told  yoii  that  ? '  he  said  with  a  smile,  '  That  is  one  of  your 
feminine  delusions.  An  old  fellow  of  thirty-five,  when  he  is  an  old 
fellow,  is  as  old  a.*)  Methuselah,  Anne.  He  has  seen  everything  and 
exhausted  everything.  This  is  the  true  age  at  which  all  is  vanity. 
If  he  catches  at  a  new  interest  and  begins  to  hope  for  a  renewal  of  his 
heart,  something  is  sure  to  come  in  and  stop  him.  He  is  fiustrated 
and  all  his  opportunities  baulked  as  in  my  own  case,  or  something  else 
happens.  I  know  you  think  a  great  deal  more  of  our  privil^es  thui 
they  deserve.' 
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'  We  are  taugbt  to  do  bo,'  said  Anne.  '  We  are  taught  that  all 
OUT  best  time  is  vheii  we  are  young,  but  that  it  is  different  with  a  > 
man.     A  man,  bo  to  speak,  never  grows  old.' 

*  One  knows  what  that  means.  He  is  suppceed  to  be  able  to  man*; 
at  any  age.  And  so  he  is — somebody.  But,  if  you  will  reflect,  few 
men  want  to  marry  somebody.  They  want  to  marry  one  individual 
person,  who,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  very  often,  most  gene- 
rally I  should  say,  not  for  them.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  consolation  for- 
the  man  who  wants  to  marry  Ethelinda,  that  probably  Walburgba 
might  have  him  if  he  asked  her  ?  I  don't  see  it.  You  see  how 
severely  historical  I  am  in  my  names.'  * 

'They  are  both  Mountford  names,'  said  Anne,  'but  very  severe — 
archffiological,  rather  than  historical.'  And  then  they  came  out  on 
the  other  side  and  were  silent,  coming  to  the  broad  stretch  of  the 
park  on  which  Mr.  Mountford'a  accident  took  place.  They  walked 
along  very  silently  with  a  sort-  of  mournful  fellowship  between  them. 
So  far  as  this  went  there  was  nobody  in  the  world  with  whom  Anne 
could  feel  so  much  in  common.  His  mind  was  full  of  melancholy  re- 
collections as  he  walked  along  the  crisp  and  crackling  grass.  He 
seemed  to  see  the  quiet  evening  shadows,  the  lights  in  the  windows, 
and  to  bear  the  tranquil  voice  of  the  father  of  the  family  pointing 
out  the  welcome  which  the  old  house  seemed  to  give :  and  then  the 
stumble,  the  fall,  the  cry ;  and  the  loug  long  watch  in  the  dark,  so 
near  help — the  struggles  of  the  horse — the  stillness  of  the  huddled  heap 
which  could  scarcely  be  identified  &om  the  horse,  in  the  fatal  gloom. 
M'hen  they  came  to  the  spot  they  stood  still,  as  over  a  grave.  There 
were  still  some  marks  of  the  horse's  frantic  hoofs  in  the  heavy  grass. 

'Was  it  long?'  he  said.  •  The  time  seemed  years  to  me — but  I 
suppose  it  was  not  an  hour.' 

'  They  thought  only  about  half-an-hour,'  said  Anne,  in  a  low 
reverential  voice. 

'  A  few  minutes  were  enough,'  Heathcote  said,  and  again  there  was 
a  silence.     He  took  her  hand,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  did. 

'  We  are  almost  strangers,'  he  said ;  '  hut  this  one  recollection  will 
bind  us  together,  will  it  not,  for  all  our  lives  ? ' 

Anne  gave  a  soft  pressure  to  his  band,  partly  in  reply,  partly  in 
gratitude.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  her  voice  choked.  '  I  hope 
he  had  no  time  to  think,'  she  said. 

'A  moment,  but  no  more.  I  feel  sure  that  after  that  first  cry, 
and  one  groan,  there  was  no  more.' 

She  put  down  her  veil  and  wept  silently  as  they  went  back  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Mountford  all  the  time  was  sitting  with  Rose  in  her 
bedroom  watching  Worth  as  she  packed  all  tlie  favourite  knick- 
nacks,  which  make  a  lady's  chamber  pretty  and  homelike.  She  liked 
to  carry  these  trifles  about,  and  she  was  interested  and  anxious  about 
their  carefnl  packing.  Thus  it  was  only  the  daughter  whom  he  had 
wronged  who  thought  of  the  dead  father  on  the  last  day  which  the 
family  spent  at  Mount. 
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Chapter  XXVII. 

a  -  new    begihhiko. 

Fob  people  who  are  well  ofF,  not  to  say  rich,  and  who  have  no 
prevailing  anxieties  to  embitter  their  life,  and  who  take  an  interest 
in  what  is  going  on  around  tbem,  London  is  a  pleasant  place  enough, 
even  in  December.  And  still  more  is  Park  Lane  a  pleasant  place. 
To  see  t^e  red  wintry  sunshine  lighting  up  the  misty  expanse  of 
the  Park,  the  brisk  pedestrians  going  to  and  fro  under  the  bare  trees, 
the  carriages  following  each  other  along  the  broad  road,  the  coveys  of 

firetty  childrea  and  neat  nursemaids,  a^d  all  the  flood  of  prosperous 
ife  that  flows  along,  leisurely  in  the  morning,  crowding  in  the  after- 
noons, is  very  pleasant  to  the  uninitiated.  All  the  notable  people 
that  are  to  be  found  in  London  at  that  period,  appearing  now  and 
then,  and  a  great  many  people  who  get  lost  to  sight  in  the  throngs  of 
the  season,  but  are  more  worth  seeing  than  even  those  throngs,  were 
pointed  out  to  the  ladies  by  the  two  cicerones  who  took  in  hand 
to  enlighten  their  ignorance.  The  house  they  had  was  one  of  those 
small  houses  with  large,  ample,  bow  windows  to  the  -drawing-rooms, 
which  give  a  sort  of  rustic,  irregular  simplicity  to  this  street  of  the 
rich.  Those  people  who  are  happy  and  well  ofif  and  live  in  Park 
Lane  must  be,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  happier  and  more  well 
ofl^  than  people  anywhere  else.  They  raust  be  amused  besides,  which 
is  no  small  addition  to  happiness.  Even  Anne  felt  that  to  sit  at  that 
window  all  day  long  would  be  a  pleasant  way  of  occupying  a  day. 
Tlie  misty  distance,  penetrated  by  the  red  rays  of  sunshine,  was  a  kind 
of  poem,  relieved  by  the  active  novelty  of  the  animated  foreground, 
the  busy  passengers,  the  flood  and  high  tide  of  life.  How  difierent 
from  the  prospect  over  the  park  at  Mount,  where  Charley  Ashley  on 
the  road,  coming  up  from  the  Rectory,  was  something  to  look  at,  and 
an  occasional  friend  with  him  the  height  of  excitement.  The 
red  rays  made  the  mist  brighter  and  brighter ;  the  crowd  increased ; 
the  carriages  went  faster ;  and  then  the  sun  waned  and.  got  low  and 
went  out  in  a  bank  of  cloud,  and  the  lamps  were  all  lighted  in  the 
misty  twiUght,  but  still  the  crowd  went  on.  The  ladies  sat  at  the 
vrindow  and  were  amused,  as  by  a  scene  in  a  play ;  and  then  to  think 
that  '  all  the  pictures,'  by  which  Anne  meant  the  National  CUIlery, 
were  within  teach — and  many  another  wonder,  of  which  they  bad 
been  able  to  snatch  a  ha^ty  glance  once  a  year,  or  not  so  often 
as  once  a  year,  but  which  was  now  daily  at  their  hand :  and  even 
later,  but  yet  important,  the  shops  behind  all,  in  which  everytiiing 
that  was  interestiug  was  to  be  found.  Rose  and  her  mother  used  to 
like,  when  they  had  nothing  better  and  more  important  to  buy,  to  go 
to  the  Japanese  shop,  and  turn  over  the  quaint  articles  there.  Every- 
thing was  new  to  tbem,  as  if  they  had  come  from  the  South  Seas. 
But  the  newest  of  all  was  this  power  of  doing  something  whenever 
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they  pleased,  finding  something  to  look  at,  something  to  hear,  some- 
thing to  buy.  The  power  of  shoppiag  is  in  itself  an  endless  delight 
to  conntry  ladies.  Nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  into  a  beautiful  big 
place,  with  obsequious  people  ready  to  bring  you  whatever  Jou  might 
want,  graceful  young  women  putting  on  every  variety  of  mantle  to 
please  yon,  bland  men  unfolding  the  prettiest  stuffs,  the  most  charm- 
ing dresses.  The  amusement  thus  afforded  was  unending.  Even 
Anne  liked  it,  though  she  was  so  highfiown.  Very  different  from 
the  misty  walk  through  their  own  park  to  ask  after  some  sick  child, 
or  buy  postage  stamps  at  the  village  post-office.  This  was  about  all 
that  could  be  done  at  Mount.  But  London  was  endless  in  its  variety. 
And  then  there  was  sight-seeing  such  as  never  could  be  managed  when 
people  came  up  to  town  only  for  a  month  in  the  season.  Mr.  Mount- 
ford  indeed  had  been  impatient  at  the  mere  idea  that  his  family 
wanted  to  see  St.  Paul's  and  the  Tower,  like  rustics  come  to  town  for 
a  holiday.   Now  they  were  free  to  do  all  this  with  nobody  to  interfere. 

And  it  was  Cosmo  who  was  their  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  in 
this  new  career.  He  had  chosen  tbeir  house  for  them,  with  which 
they  were  all  so  entirely  pleased,  and  it  was  astonishing  how  often  he 
found  leisure  to  go  with  them  here  and  there,  explaining  to  them  that 
his  work  was  capable  of  being  done  chiefly  in  the  morning,  and  that 
those  afternoon  hours  were  not  good  for  much,  'Besides,  you  know 
the  time  of  a  briefless  barrister  is  never  of  much  importance,'  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  Eose  was  very  curious  on  this  point.  She  questioned 
him  a  great  deal  more  closely  than  Anne  would  have  done.  *  Are 
you  really  a  briefless  barrister,  Mr.  Douglas?  What  is  a  briefless 
barrister  ?  Does  that  mean  that  you  have  no  work  at  all  to  do  ? ' 
she  said. 

'  Not  very  much.  Sometimes  I  am  junior  with  some  great  man 
who  gets  all  the  fees  and  all  the  reputation.  Sometimes  an  honest, 
trustful  individual,  with  a  wrong  to  be  redressed,  comes  to  ask 
my  advice.  This  happens  now  and  then,  just  to  keep  me  from  giving 
in  altogether.     It  is  enough  to  swear  by,  that  is  about  all,'  he  said, 

'  Then  it  is  not  enough  to  live  on,*  said  Eose,  pushing  her  inqui- 
ries to  the  verge  of  rudeness.  But  Cosmo  was  not  offended.  He 
was  indulgent  to  her  curiosity  of  every  kiad. 

'  No,  not  near  enough  to  live  on.  I  get  other  little  things  to  do^ 
you  know — sometimes  I  write  a  little  for  the  newspapers — sometimes- 
I  have  a  report  to  write  or  ao  inquiry  to  conduct.  And  sometimes  a 
kind  lady,  a  friend  "to  the  poor,  will  ask  me  out  to  dinner,'  he  said, 
with  a  laugh.  They  were  sitting  at  dinner  while  this  conversation 
was  going  on. 

'  But  then,  how  could  you ? '  Eose  began,  then  stopped  short, 

and  looked  at  her  sister,     '  I  will  ask  you  that  afterwards,',  she  said. 

*Now  or  afterwards,  your  interest  does  me  honour,  and  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  satisfy  you,'  said  Cosmo,  with  a  bow  of  mock  submission. 
He  was  more  light-hearted,  Anne  thought,  than  she  had  ever  seen 
him  before;  and  she  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  amount  of  leisure  lie 
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seemed  to  have.  She  bad  formed  no  idea  of  the  easy  life  of  the  class 
of  80-called  poor  men  to  which  Cosmo  beloDged.  AccordiDg  to  her 
ideas  they  were  all  toiling,  lying  in  wait  for  Fortune,  working  early 
and  late,  and  letting  no  opportunity  slip.  She  could  have  understood 
the  patience,  the  weariness,  the  obstinate  struggle  of  snch  Uvea ;  but 
she  could  not  understand  how,  being  poor,  they  could  get  on  so  com- 
fortably, and  with  so  little  strain,  with  leisure  for  eveijthing  that  came 
in  the  way,  and  so  many  little  luxuries.  Anne  was  surprised  by  the 
feet  that  Cosmo  could  bestow  his  afternoons  upon  their  little  expedi- 
tions, and  go  to  the  club  when  he  left  them,  and  be  present  at  all  the 
theatres  when  anything  of  importance  was  going  on,  and  altogether 
show  so  little  trace  of  the  pressure  which  she  supposed  his  work  could 
not  fail  to  make  upon  him.  He  seemed  indeed  to  have  fewer  claima 
upon  his  time  than  she  herself  had.  Sometimes  she  was  unable  to 
go  out  with  the  others,  having  letters  from  Mr.  Loseby  to  answer,  or 
affairs  of  the  estate  to  look  after ;  but  Cosmo's  engagements  were  less 
pressing.  How  was  it  ?  she  asked  herself.  Surely  it  was  not  in  this 
way  that  men  got  to  be  Judges,  Lord  Chancellors — all  those  great 
posts  which  had  been  in  Anne's  mind  since  first  she  knew  that 
her  lover  belonged  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  That  he  most 
be  aspiring  to  these  heights  seemed  to  her  inevitable — and  especially 
now,  when  she  had  lost  all  her  money,  and  there  was  no  possible 
means  of  union  for  them,  save  in  bis  success.  Bat  could  success  be 
won  60  easily  ?  Was  it  by  such  simple  means  that  men  got  to  the  top  of 
the  tree,  or  even  reached  as  far  as  offices  which  were  not  the  high^  ? 
These  questions  began  to  meet  and  bewilder  her  very  soon  aftier  their 
arrival,  after  the  firat  pleasure  of  faUing  into  easy  constant  interconree 
with  the  man  who  loved  her  and  whom  she  loved.  At  6rst  it  had 
been  but  too  pleasant  to  see  him  continiially,  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  new  world  in  which  they  were  living,  through  hie  means,  and  to 
admire  hia  knowledge  of  everything — all  the  people  and  all  their  his- 
tories. But  by-and-by  Anne's  mind  began  to  get  bewildered.  She 
was  only  a  woman  and  did  not  understand — nay,  only  a  girl,  and  had 
no  experience.  Perhaps,  it  was  possible,  men  got  through  their 
work  by  such  a  tramendoua  efifort  of  power  that  the  strain  could  only 
be  kept  up  for  a  short  period  of  time ;  perhaps  Cosmo  was  one  of 
those  wonderfid  people  who  accomplish  much  without  ever  seeiaing 
to  he  employed  at  all ;  perhaps — and  this  she  felt  was  the  most 
likely  guess — it  was  her  ignorance  that  did  not  understand  anything 
about  the  working  of  an  accomplished  mind,  but  expected  everything 
to  go  on  in  the  jog-trot  round  of  labour  which  was  ajl  she  understood. 
Happy  are  the  women  who  are  content  to  think  that  all  is  well  which 
they  are  told  is  well — and  who  can  believe  in  their  own  ignorance 
and  be  confident  in  the  better  knowledge  of  the  higher  beings  with 
whom  they  are  connected.  Anne  could  not  do  this — she  abode  as  in 
a  city  of  refuge  in  her  own  ignorance,  and  trusted  in  that  tA  the 
fullest  extent  of  her  powers — but  still  her  mind  was  confused  and 
bewildered.    She  could  not  make  it  out.    At  the  same  time,1iowever, 
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she  vas  quite  incapable  of  Itose's  easy  questioning.  She  could  not 
take  Cosmo  tu  task  for  bia  leisure,  and  ask  him  how  be  was  employing 
it.  When  she  heard  her  little  sister's  interrogations  she  was  hatf 
alarmed,  half  horrified.  Fools  rush  in — she  did  not  say  this  to  her- 
self, but  something  like  it  was  in  ber  thoughts. 

After  this  particular  dinner,  however,  Hose  kept  to  ber  design  very 
steadily.  She  beckoned  Cosmo  to  come  to  her  when  he  came  upstairs. 
Kose's  rise  into  importance  since  ber  father's  death  had  been  one  of  the 
most  curious  incidents  in  the  family  history.  It  was  not  that  she 
encroached  upon  the  sphere  of  Anne,  who  was  supreme  in  the  bouse 
as  she  had  ^ways  been — almost  more  supreme  now,  as  baring  tbe 
serious  business  in  her  bands ;  nor  was  she  disobedient  to  her  mother, 
who,  on  ber  aide,  was  conscientiously  anxious  not  to  spoil  the  little 
heiress,  or  allow  ber  head  to  be  turned  by  her  elevation.  But 
Rose  had  risen  somehow,  no  one  could  tell  how.  She  was  on  the  top 
of  the  wave — the  successfuhiesB  of  success  was  in  ber  veins,  exhilarat- 
ing ber,  calling  forth  all  ber  powers.  Anne,  though  she  had  taken 
her  own  deposition  with  so  much  Eoagnanimity,  had  yet  been  some- 
what changed  and  subdued  by  it.  The  gentle  imperiousnesa  of 
her  character,  sympathetic  yet  naturally  dominant,  had  been  already 
checked  by  these  reverses.  She  had  been  stopped  short  in  ber  life, 
and  made  to  pause  and  ask  of  tbe  world  and  the  unseen  those  ques- 
tions, which,  when  once  introduced  into  existence,  make  it  impos- 
sible to  go  on  with  tlie  same  confidence  ana  straightforward  rapidity 
again.  But  little  Koee  was  full  of  confidence  and  curiosity  and  faith 
in  herself.  She  did  not  hesitate  either  in  advising  or  questioning 
the  people  around  ber.  She  had  told  Anne  what  she  ought  to  do — 
and  now  she  meant  to  tell  Cosmo.  She  bad  no  doubt,  whatever,  as 
to  ber  competence  for  it,  and  she  liked  tbe  r£le. 

I  *  Come  and  sit  here  beside  me,'  she  said.  *  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
a  great  many  questions.  Was  that  all  true  that  you  told  me  at  din- 
ner, or  was  it  your  fiin  ?  Please  tell  me  in  earnest  this  time.  I  want 
so  very  much  to  know.' 

*  It  would  have  been  poor  fim  \  not  much  of  a  joke,  I  think.  No, 
it  was  quite  true.' 

'  All  of  it  ?  ^bout  writing  in  tbe  newspapras,  and  one  person 
asking  your  advice  once  in  a  way  ?  And  about  ladies  asking  you  out 
to  dinner  ?' 

'  Perhaps  that  would  be  a  little  too  matter-of-fact.  I  have  always 
had  enough  to  pay  for  my  dinner.  Yes,  I  think  I  can  say  that  much,' 
said  Cosmo,  with  a  laugh. 

*  But  that  does  not  make  very  much  difference,'  said  Kose,  '  Well 
then  I  Now  I  must  ask  you  another  question.  How  did  you  think, 
Mr.  Douglas,  that  you  could  marry  Anne  ?  ' 

She  spoke  low,  bo  that  nobody  else  could  hear,  and  looked  him 
fiill  in  the  face,  with  ber  seeming  innocence.  The  question  was 
so  unexpected,  and  the  questioner  so  unlike  a  person  entitled  to 
institute   such   examinations,  that  Cosmo   was   entirely  taken,,Jfy. 
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surprise.  He  gave  an  almost  gasp  of  amazement  and  congteroatiui, 
and,  though  he  was  not  easily  put  out,  his  countenance  grew  crimson. 

*  How  did  I  think  I  could ?  Yon  put  a  very  etartling  ques- 
tion.    I  always  knew  I  was  entirely  unworthy,'  he  stammered  out. 

'But  that  isn't  what  I  meant  a  bit.  Anne  is  awfully  superior,' 
■aid  Boite.  'I  always  knew  she  was — but  more  than  ever  now.  I  am 
not  asking  you  how  you  ventured  to  ask  her,  or  anything  of  that  sort 
— but  how  did  you  think  that  you  could  marry — when  yon  had  only 
enough  to  be  sure  of  paying  for  your  own  dinner  ?  And  I  don't 
mean  either  just  at  first,  for  of  course  you  thought  she  would  be  rich. 
But  when  you  knew  that  papa  was  so  angiy,  and  that  everything  was 
Bo  changed  for  her,  how  coxdd  you  think  you  could  go  on  with  it?  It 
is  that  that  puzzles  me  so.' 

Rose  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  busy  with  a  piece  of  crewel  wwk, 
fix)m  which  she  only  raised  her  eyes  now  and  then,  to  look  him  in  the 
&ce  with  that  little  matter-of-fact  air,  leaving  him  no  loophole 
of  sentiment  to  escape  by.  And  he  had  taken  another  seat  on  a 
higher  elevation,  and  bad  been  stooping  over  her  with  a  smile  on  his 
face,  so  altogether  unsuspicious  of  any  attack  that  he  bad  actually  no 
possibility  of  escape.  The  half-childieh  look  paralysed  him:  it  was  all 
he  could  do  not  to  gape  at  her  with  open  mouth  of  bewilderment  and 
confusion.  But  her  speech  was  a  long  one,  and  gave  him  a  little 
time  to  get  up  his  courage. 

*  You  are  very  right,'  he  said.  <  I  did  sot  think  you  had  so 
much  judgment.  How  could  I  think  of  it — I  cannot  telL  It  is 
presumption ;  it  is  wretched  injustice  to  her — to  think  of  dragging 
her  down  into  my  poverty.' 

*  But  yon  don't  seem  a  bit  poor,  Mr.  Douglas — ^that  is  the  funny 
thing — and  you  are  not  very  busy  or  working  very  hard.  I  think  it 
would  all  be  very  nice  for  you,  and  very  comfortable.  But  I  cannot 
see,  for  my  part,'  said  the  girl,  tranquilly, '  what  you  would  do  with 
Anne.' 

'  Those  are  questions  which  we  do  not  discuss *  he  was  going' 

to  say  'with  httle  girls,'  being  angry — but  he  paused  in  time — 'I 
mean  which  we  can  only  discuss,  Anne  and  I,  between  ourselves.' 

'  Oh,  Anne  I  she  would  never  mind  I '  said  Bose,  with  a  certain 
contempt. 

'What  is  it  that  Anne  would  never  mind?'  said  Mrs.  MountfonL. 
Anne  was  out  of  the  room,  and  had  not  even  seen  this  curious  inqui- 
sition into  the  meaning  of  her  betrothed. 

'Nothing  at  all  that  is  prudent,  mamma.  I  was  asking  Mr. 
Doiiglas  how  he  ever  thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  married,  living 
such  an  easy  Ufe.' 

'  Bose,  are  you  out  of  your  senses  ? '  cried  her  mother,  in  alarm. 
'  You  will  not  mind  her,  Mr.  Douglas,  she  is  only  a  child — and  I  am 
afraid  she  has  been  spoiled  of  late.  Anne  has  always  spoiled  her; 
and  since  her  dear  papa  has  been  gone,  who  kept  us  all  right ' 

Here  Mrs.  Moimtford  put  ber  handkerchief  lightly  to  her  eyes. 
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It  was  her  tribute  to  the  occasioD.  On  the  vbole  she  was  finding  her 
life  veiy  pleasant,  and  the  pressure  of  the  cambric  to  her  eyelids  was 
the  little  easy  black-mail  to  sorrow  which  she  habitually  paid. 

'  She  asks  very  pertinent  questions,'  said  CoBmo,  getting  up  from 
the  stool  of  repentance  upon  which  he  had  been  placed,  with  some- 
thing between  a  smUe  and  a  sigh, 

'She  always  had  a  great  deal  of  sense,  though  she  is  such  a  child,' 
said  her  mother  fondly ;  *  but,  my  darling,  you  must  learn  that  you 
really  cannot  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  things  that  don't  concern 
you.     People  always  know  their  own  affairs  best.' 

At  this  moment  Anne  came  back.  When  the  subject  of  a  discns- 
-sion  suddenly  enters  the  place  in  which  it  has  been  going  on,  it 
is  strange  how  foolish  everybody  looks,  and  what  a  sense  of  wrong- 
doing is  generally  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  They  had  been  three 
together  to  talk,  and  she  was  but  one.  Cosmo,  who,  whatever  he 
might  do,  or  hesitate  to  do,  had  always  the  sense  in  him  of  what  was 
best,  the  perception  of  moral  beauty  and  ideal  grace  which  the  others 
vanted,  looked  at  her  as  she  came  across  the  room  with  such  com- 
punctious tenderness  in  his  eyes,  as  the  truest  lover  in  existence  could 
not  have  surpassed.  He  admired  and  loved  her,  it  seemed  to  him, 
more  than  he  ever  did  before.  And  Anne  sm'prised  this  look  of  re- 
newed and  half-adoring  love.  It  went  through  and  through  her  like 
a  sudden  warm  glow  of  sunshine,  enveloping  her  in  sudden  warmth 
and  consolation.  What  a  wonderful  glory,  what  a  help  and  encou- 
ragement in  life  to  be  loved  like  that !  She  smiled  at  him  with  the 
tenderest  gratitude.  Though  there  might  be  thing^  in  which  he  fell 
below  the  old  ideal  Cosmo,  to  whom  all  those  scrapn  of  letters  in  her 
desk  had  been  addressed — still  life  had  great  gladness  in  it  which  had 
this  Cosmo  to  fall  back  upon.  She  returned  to  that  favourite  expres- 
sioQ  which  sometimes  lately  she  had  retrained  even  from  thinking  of, 
and  with  a  glance  called  him  to  her,  which  she  bad  done  very  little  of 
late.  '  I  want  your  advice  about  Mr,  Loseby's  letter,'  she  said-  And 
thus  the  first  result  of  Rose's  cross-examination  was  to  bring  the  two 
closer  to  each  other.  They  went  together  into  the  inner  room  where 
Anne  had  her  writing  table  and  all  her  business  papers — and  where 
they  sat  and  discussed  Mr.  Loseby's  plans  for  the  employment 
of  money.  'I  would  rather, /ar  rather,  do  something  for  tjie  estate 
with  it,'  Anne  said.  *  Those  cottages  1  my  father  would  have  con- 
sented to  have  them,  and  Eose  always  took  an  interest  in  them, 
tdmost  as  great  an  interest  as  I  did.  She  will  be  so  well  off,  what 
does  it  matter  ?  Comfort  to  those  poor  people  is  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  a  little  additional  money  in  the  hank,  for  that  is  what 
it  comes  to — not  even  money  to  spend,  we  have  plenty  of  that.' 

'  You  do  not  seem  to  think  that  all  this  should  have  been  for 
yourself,  Anne.  Is  it  possible  ?  It  is  more  than  I  could  have  be- 
lieved.' 

'  Dear  Cosmo,*  said  Anne,  apologetically,  *  you  know  I  have 
never  known  what  it  is  to  be  poor.     I  don't  understand  it.    I  am 
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inteUectuall;  convinced,  you  know,  that  I  am  a  beggar,  and  Bose 
has  everything :  but  otherwise  it  does  not  have  the  slightest  effect 
npon  me  I  don't  understand  it.  No,  I  am  not  a  beggar.  I  have 
five  hundred  a  year.' 

'  Till  that  little  girl  comes  of  age,'  he  said,  with  an  accent  of 
irritation,  which  alarmed  Anne.  She  laid  her  soft  hand  upon  his  to 
calm  him. 

'  Tou  like  Kose  well  enough,  Cosmo ;  you  have  been  so  kind  to 
her,  taking  them  everywhere.     Don't  be  angry,  it  ia  not  her  fault.' 

'Ko,  it  is  my  fault,'  he  said,  '  I  am  at  the  bottom  of  all  t^ 
mischief.  It  is  I  who  have  spoiled  your  life.  She  has  been 
talking  to  me,  that  child,  and  with  the  most  perfect  reason.  She 
aays  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  Anne,  if  I  was  so  poor  ?  She 
is  quite  right,  my  dearest ;  how  could  I  think  of  marrying  you,  of 
throwing  my  shadow  across  your  beautiful,  bright,  prosperous  life?' 

'  For  that  matter,'  said  Anne,  with  a  soft  laugh,  '  you  did  not, 
Cosmo — you  only  thought  of  loving  me.  You  are  like  the  father  in 
the  "Prieieuses  Eidicules,"  do  you  remember,  who  so  shocked  every 
body  by  coming  brutally  to  marriage  at  once.  That,  after  all,  has  not 
Bo  much  to  do  with  it.  Scores  of  people  have  to  wait  for  years  and 
years.  In  the  meantime  the  -pays  dt  tendre  is  very  sweet ;  don't  you 
think  so  ?'  she  said,  turning  to  him  soft  eyes  which  were  swimming- 
in  a  kind  of  dew  of  light,  liquid  brightness  and  happiness,  like  a  glow 
of  sunshine  in  them.  What  could  Cosmo  do  or  say  ?  He  protested 
that  it  was  very  sweet,  but  not  enough.  That  nothing  would  be 
enough  till  he  could  carry  her  away  to  the  home  which  should  be 
hers  and  his,  and  where  nobody  would  intermeddle.  And  Anne  was 
as  happy  as  if  her  lover,  speaking  so  earnestly,  had  been  transformed 
at  once  into  the  hero  and  sage,  high  embodiment  of  man  in  all 
the  nobleness  of  which  man  is  capable,  which  it  was  the  first  necessity 
of  her  happiness  that  he  should  be. 

(jTo  he  continued.') 
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Life  in  Medi-eval  Venice. 

rNfCE  is  known  to  everyone  as  a  city  of  palaces,  of  artistic  splen- 
dour, and  of  canals,  from  which  all  life  and  glory  has  long  since 
passed  away.  What  that  life  and  glory  were  at  their  height  is  but 
vaguely  realised  in  stories  of  lavish  gaiety  in  domestic  life,  and  of 
dark  mysteries  in  the  autocracy  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  Let  us  re- 
people  Venice  with  the  assistance  of  her  own  chroniclers,  eye-witnesses  of 
the  scenes  which  passed  around  them :  let  us  try  to  see  her  as  she 
waa,  the  better  to  value  what  is  left  of  her. 

Before  entering  upon  her  inner  life  and  its  magnificence,  we  must 
first  of  all  introduce  ourselves  to  the  Companies  of  the  Stocking,  the 
della  calza  brethren,  whose  oflSce  it  was  exclusively  to  make  gorgeous 
with  display  that  life  amongst  the  lagunes.  In  1400,  when  Micbele 
Steno  was  elected  Doge,  Venice  was  kept  in  a  state  of  whirling  fes- 
tivity by  a  band  of  young  men,  who  gave  themselves  the  title  of 
'  Compagni  della  Calza,'  from  a  coloured  badge  they  wore  on  their 
stocking.'  So  successful  were  these  young  men  in  arranging  cere- 
monies that  the  Stocking  company  rapidly  grew  into  an  institution  ^ 
not  only  Venetians  but  also  worthy  foreigners  entered  the  ranks  of 
gaiety,  and  subsequently  ladies  too,  who  wore  the  badge  on  one  of 
their  long  flowing  sleeves.  The  companions  divided  themselves  into 
numerous  groups,  the  Immortals,  the  Eternals,  the  Powerful,  and  bo 
forth,  each  with  their  own  especial  dress,  and,  as  behoved  the  leaders  of 
fashionable  Venice,  they  wore  garments  of  surpassing  beauty. 

At  their  r&unions  the  coup  d'ceil  was  dazzling;  they  wore 
jackets  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  they  had  bushy  cufFs  of  lace 
appearing  from  beneath  their  sleeves  ;  over  their  shouMers  was  cast  a 
mantle  of  golden  cloth,  of  damask,  or  of  crimson*  velvet ;  on  their 
heads  they  wore  black  or  scarlet  caps  ornamented  at  the  peak  with 
a  rich  jewel,  which  hung  down  over  their  right  ear;  their  hair  waa 
wom  long  and  flowing,  or  else  plaited  with  silken  threads ;  on  their 
legs  were  the  tight^fitting  stockings  of  the  order ;  whilst  their  pointed 
shoe  was  another  excuse  for  the  display  of  diamonds. 

The  brethren  of  the  Stocking  were  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  rich  and  glorious  in  ancient  Venice.  No  private  feast,  no  nuptial 
ceremony,  no  public  or  ducal  reception  was  conducted  without  their 
assistance ;  ever  ready  were  they  to  disperse  themselves  through  the 
city  to  organise  festivity.  Instead  of  the  old  mystery  plays  they  in- 
troduced gorgeous  representations  of  old  Boman  plays,  and  thereby 
materially  assisted  in  fiirtbering  theatrical  enterprise ;    not  even  a 
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Church  Festival  vas  considered  well  conducted  under  otbei  super- 
vision than  theirs. 

When  Henry  III.  of  France,  and  King  of  Poland,  was  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris  to  take  up  the  govemment  whicli  had  devolved  upon  him 
hy  the  death  of  Catharine  de'  Medici's  two  elder  eons,  he  passed 
through  Venice,  and  the  reception  given  to  him  by  the  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  is  a  fair  specimen  of  numerous  other  displays  of  a  like 
jaature.* 

On  the  Venetian  frontier  a  goodly  number  of  senators  and  coun- 
cillors met  the  king ;  his  gondola  was  spread  with  gold  brocade,  the 
nobles  told  oET  to  attend  upon  him  were  dressed  in  flowing  robes  of 
silk ;  sixty  halberdiers  as  guards  of  honour  wore  liveries  of  orange- 
coloured  silk,  and  carried  ancient  battle-axes. 

Four  hundred  rowers  sped  the  royal  craft  on  its  way  to  the  Lido, 
followed  by  countless  gondolas  of  the  nobility  draped  in  cloth  of  gold, 
and  resplendent  with  mirrors  and  arms.  On  the  Lido  was  erected  a 
triumphal  arch,  of  which  Palladio,  the  celebrated  Vicenzan,  had  been 
the  architect,  and  which  Tintoretto  and  Paolo  Veronese  had  painted. 
The  king  was  lodged  in  the  Foscari  palace,  adorned  for  the  purpose 
with  everything  that  was  rich  in  tapestry  and  gold.  Sut  the  ban- 
quet in  the  evening  was  the  most  striking  ceremony.  It  took  place 
at  the  Giudecca,  just  over  against  the  favourite  hotel  of  modem 
Venice ;  the  royal  gondola  glided  down  the  Grand  Canal,  amidst  soft 
sounding  music,  and  at  the  steps  the  monarch  was  received  by  twelve 
noblemen,  dressed  in  picturesque  mariners'  costume,  blue  satin  with 
scarlet  facings,  each  with  a  lady  in  white  resting  on  his  arm.  Three 
thousand  guests  were  awaiting  the  king's  advent  in  the  courtyard, 
resplendent  with  jewels  and  gold  brocade.  To  while  away  the  time 
before  the  banquet  was  announced,  an  acrobat  performed  gymnastic 
feats,  for  the  edification  of  the  guest,  and  all  around  was  assembled 
a  sparkling  fleet  of  gondolas  with  their  torches  and  gilded  prows,  and 
their  crimson  damask  coverings  floating  in  the  waves,  for  there  were 
no  sumptuary  laws  in  those  days,  and  no  restraint  on  display. 

Tables  were  laid  to  accommodate  the  three  thousand.  For  the 
royal  entertainment  a  curious  surprise  was  prepared.  Henry  was  in- 
vited to  seat  himself  at  a  table  made  entirely  of  sugar ;  the  napkins, 
plates,  knives,  forks,  &c.,  were  all  made  of  that  commodity ;  so  good 
was  the  deception  that  the  king  complacently  sat  down,  but^  on  taking 
up  his  napkin,  he  found  it  crumbled  beneath  bis  grasp.  The  plate 
before  the  king  had  upon  it  the  figure  of  a  queen  seated  on  two 
tigers,  which  had  on  their  breasts  the  arms  of  France  and  Poland. 
On  the  right  of  the  royal  seat  were  two  sugar  lions*with  a  Pallas,  and 
a  Justice  of  like  material,  whilst  on  his  left  stood  a  sugar  St.  Mark, 
and  s  sugar  David,  and  on  the  table  were  spread  horses,  trees,  ships. 
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&c.,  all  of  sugar.  After  the  repast  1,260  figures  of  sugar  were  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  fair  sex  as  a  pleasing  memorial  of  the  event- 
After  this  episode  the  king  was  taken  to  a  more  substantial  table, 
and  to  food  of  a  more  substantial  character.  At  the  interrala  of  the 
coiurses  comedies  were  acted  and  poems  sung ;  around  the  hall  were 
planted  rare  trees  and  odorous  plants ;  basket*  full  of  fruit  hiing  from 
the  ceiling,  and  tame  hares,  labbits,  and  birds  were  chained  amongst 
the  trees  with  sUken  cords.  The  repast  lasted  for  four  hours,  and 
ninety  courses  passed  before  the  royal  eyes ;  and  then  at  the  end  of 
all  things  a  huge  pie  was  opened  from  which  issued  birds  ;  and  the 
^eats  arose  to  give  them  chase,  the  prize  for  the  largest  bag  being 
an  ostrich  egg  set  in  gold.  With  this  began  the  dancing  and  revelry  of 
the  evening. 

These  public  banquets  were  imitated  extensively  in  private  life. 
Four  to  five  hundred  ducats  was  an  ordinary  sum  for  a  Venetian  to 
spend  on  an  entertainment.  The  art  of  cooking  was  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess ;  into  every  dish  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  cast 
some  gold  dust  to  give  it  what  they  termed  'the  heart." 

Iq  1515,  shortly  after  the  successful  battle  of  Marignano,  the 
Venetians  prepared  to  enjoy  right  well  the  espousal  of  Benedetto 
Grimani  with  the  daughter  of  Vettor  Pisani.  The  Company  of  the 
Stocking  as  usual  undertook  the  arrangement  of  the  ceremony ;  they 
prepared  a  perfect  fleet  of  gondolas  all  decked  with  crimson  and  gold, 
to  follow  the  raised  barge  which  bore  the  bride  and  bridegroom  &om 
the  Fisani  palace  ;  at  the  landing  stage  for  the  piazza  S.  Marco  was 
prepared  a  novelty  for  water-locked  Venice,  no  less  than  a  cavalcade  of 
richly  caparisoned  horses  which  carried  the  bridal  party  twice  round 
the  square,  in  which  banners  and  garlands  hung  from  every  window. 
A  hundred  ladies  laden  with  jewels  accompanied  the  bride,  who 
was  dressed  in  crimson  velvet,  to  the  altar  of  St.  Mark.  Torch- 
bearers,  trumpeters,  and  halberdiers  accompanied  the  procession ; 
the  councillors  and  procurators  of  the  Republic  sat  in  the  choir. 
After  the  ceremony  a  grand  banquet  was  given  at  the  Pisaui  palace  at 
which  the  Boge,  the  bride's  uncle,  was  present.  The  bride  prostrated 
herself  weeping  at  the  ducal  feet,  and  implored  her  uncle's  blessing 
before  the  gilded  gondola  bore  her  and  her  husband  down  the  Grand 
Canal  to  spend  their  honeymoon  in  the  Contarini  Palace. 

At  these  wedding  ceremonies  the  best  man,  or  Compare  delPanello, 
had  a  weary  time  of  it ;  his  duties  were  numerous,  and  the  gift  ex- 
pected of  lum  for  the  bride  most  expensive.  At  the  Grimani  wed- 
ding the  best  man  gave  the  bride  an  embalmed  sable  with  a  chain  of 
Bolid  gold  around  its  neck.* 

In  the  days  of  old  Venetian  simplicity,  a  settled  time  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  assembling  together  of  the  virgins  of  the  town,  out 
■of  whom  each  youth  selected  as  his  bride  the  one  that  pleased  him 
best  in  the  presence  of  public  ofiBcials.     When  the  ranks  of  beauty 

*  Tiriaul,  Tratttito  del  eutt^ire  la  SaitUa.  *  Sanndo. 
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bad  been  well  thioned,  a  piovldent  legislature  enacted  that  the  fair 
fiaiuniea  should  disburse  a  sum  of  money  to  serve  as  a  dower  for  those 
less  gifted  by  nature  to  enable  them  to  secure  husbands.^ 

As  centuries  rolled  on,  '  dower  hunting '  became  a  vice  amongst 
the  youths  of  Venice,  to  such  an  extent  that  special  legislation  was 
requisite  to  keep  it  in  check.  A  decree  of  the  Senate,*  April  9,  1555, 
asserts  that '  the  youths  no  longer  give  themselves  to  business  in  the 
city,  nor  to  navigation,  nor  to  other  laudable  industries,  putting  all 
their  trust  in  the  said  'excessive  doweries.'  Hence  it  was  found 
necessary  to  put  a  restriction  on  the  same. 

The  wedding  ceremonies  in  the  humbler  class  were  a  reflex  of  the 
display  in  which  people  of  a  more  exalted  position  indulged.  Yet  in 
private  life  some  of  the  customs,  which  are  in  existence  even  to-day,  had 
their  origin.  The  roughest  peasant  boy  fisherman,  if  he  would  woo  his 
PhylUs,  must  needs  deck  himself  in  velvet,  and  be  redolent  with  per- 
&mes.  If  the  suit  was  acceptable,  both  families  would  meet  romid  a 
festive  board,  when  the  pledge  or  golden  ring  was  given  by  the  swain 
to  his  intended.  During  the  probationary  period  of  engagement 
numerous  and  curious  gifts  were  exchanged  between  the  lovers.  At 
Easter  time  the  young  man  came  with  a  cake  [focacda) ;  at  Christmas 
with  an  almond  cake  and  mustard ;  on  All  Saints'  Day  with  sweets 
called  fava  ;  on  St.  Martin's  Day  with  chestnuts ;  and  on  the  feast  of 
St.  Mark  with  a  rose-bud,  whilst  the  bride  elect,  in  exchange  for  these 
love  tokens,  would  give  him  silken  sashes,  embroidered  handkerchiefs, 
&c.  But  never  were  combs  allowed,  for  they  savoured  of  witchcraft  ; 
nor  books  or  images  of  the  saints,  for  they  caused  displeasure ;  uor 
scissors,  for  thej  were  emblematic  of  evil  tongues ;  nor  pins,  for  there 
was  something  about  them  suggestive  of  stinging  words,'  The  best 
man,  too,  in  bumble  life,  was  heavily  taxed  for  the  honour  bestowed 
upon  him.  On  him  devolved  the  duty  of  presenting  the  bride  with  a 
box  of  comfits,  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers,  and  a  purse  of  money 
with  which  to  commence  her  housekeeping,  likewise  with  six  bottles 
of  malaga  and  Cyprus  wine,  and  six  of  rosolio  liqueur  for  the  nuptial 
banquet.* 

We  admire  greatly  the  Kazza  of  St.  Mark,  its  mosaic-faced 
cathedral,  its  tame  pigeons,  and  its  dazzling  cafes,  yet  we  seldom 
realise  how  gay  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  tournaments  and 
bull  fights  were  held  therein :  and  a  bull-fight  in  Venice  was  not  the 
atrocious  spectacle  it  is  in  Spain.  Human  life  and  limbs  were  never 
risked ;  the  infuriated  animal  was  held  in  check  by  cords  attached  to 
its  boms,  whilst  dogs  were  let  loose  upon  it  to  accomplish  the  end. 

But  tournaments  were  the  real  amusements  which  rejoiced  the 
hearts  of  grandeur-loving  Venetians.  There  sat  the  Doge  and  Coun- 
cil on  a  raised  platform  at  the  cathedral  door ;  the  piazza  was  adorned 
vith  pictures,  pavilions,  banners,  and  shields.     Mounted  on  horses 
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with  ghininji;  trappinge,  the  combatants  fought  in  raiment  of  purple 
and  gold  ;  the  prize  would  be  a  crown  of  gold  sparkling  with  gems,* 
and,  says  Petrarch,  who  was  present  at  one  in  1 364,'° '  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms,  and  in  bearing  fatigue,  the  Venetians  show  that  they 
areas  capable  by  land,  aa  they  are  invincible  by  sea.* 

Everybody  knows  how  the  Doge  on  Ascension  Day  was  wont  to 
wed  the  Adriatic  with  a  golden  ring,  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Venetians  over  some  pirates  in  997 ;  but  an  almost 
more  interesting  ceremony  than  this,  which  took  place  on  Holy 
Thursday,  has  long  since  sunk  into  oblivion.  In  1 162,  Ulrico, 
patriarch  of  Aquileia,  organised  a  great  rising  of  the  men  of  Friuli 
against  Venice,  but  the  patriarch  was  l^eaten,  and  together  with 
twelve  priests  was  taken  captive  by  the  queen  of  the  Adriatic.  Pope 
Vitale  II.  ordered  their  lives  to  be  spared,  but  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled the  patriarch  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  on  Holy  Thursday,  of  a 
bull  and  twelve  piga,  as  perpetual  symbols  of  the  patriarch's  and  his 
twelve  followers'  disgrace.  Every  year,  on  this  day,  great  festivities 
were  held ;  bonfires  and  illuminations  anticipated  the  break  of  day ; 
the  bull  and  his  twelve  inferiors  were  slaughtered  before  a  vast  con- 
course in  the  piazza,  and  then,  by  way  of  concluding  the  pantomime, 
a  wooden  castle  was  erected  in  the  Ducal  Hall  representing  the  forti- 
fications of  Friuli,  which  the  Doge  and  Council  solemnly  demolished 
before  the  eyes  of  admiring  spectators." 

Water  pursuits  formed  an  essential  part  in  the  life  of  amphibious 
Venice.  Kegattas  and  processions  of  gondolas  took  place  on  a  most 
extravagant  scale  of  ma^ificence,  as  we  gather  from  the  sumptuary 
laws,  which  were  passed  ,fo  suppress  the  expenditure  on  them.  In 
earlier  days  the  Venetians  dearly  loved  a  game  called  the  '  Force  of 
Hercules,'  a  contest  which  gave  rise  to  wild  contention  between  the 
inhabitants  of  di  qua  and  di  la  of  the  Grand  Canal ;  it  consisted  in  two 
tightly  packed  pyramids  of  men  erected  on  fiat-bottomed  barges, 
who  charged  each  other  with  excessive  vehemence  until  one  barge 
load  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  occupants  of  the  other,  and  in  cap- 
turing the  craft.  They  were  arrang^  as  follows :  on  this  wooden 
barge  a  group  of  men  supported  shoulder-high  a  smaller  stage,  on 
which  stood  another  smaller  group  on  whose  shoulders  a  third  tier 
placed  tbemselvea,  nntil  seven  or  eight  tapering  stories  were  crowned 
by  a  boy  called  the  'crest,'  whose  cowp  deforce  consisted  in  turning 
head  over  heels  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  and  then  standing  on  his 
head  to  cany  out  in  extenao  the  tapering  summit  of  a  pyramid  with 
his  toe. 

A  similar  game  was  played  on  wooden  bridges  thrown  across  the 
Grand  Canal,  without  any  balustrades ;  an  equal  number  of  combatants 
charged  Irom  either  side,  and  those  who  retained  their  footing  on  the 
bridge,  and  reached  the  opposite  dde  in  safety,  were  accounted 
victors.'* 
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A  curious  instance  of  Venetian  aquatic  pecnliaritiea  existed  until 
quite  a  recent  date,  in  tbe  smali  republic  of  fisbennen,  who  inhabited 
the  district  of  San  Nicolb  dei  Mendicoli,  a  remote  qtiarter  of  Venice 
near  the  sea  ;  these  fishermen  annually  elected  theii  gaetaldo,  or 
Doge,  twelve  presidents,  and  one  chancellor  of  their  aquatic  republic. 
These  functionaries  regnlated  all  the  fishing  laws  of  Venice,  cared  for 
the  lives  of  those  wbo  found  their  vocation  in  the  deep,  settled  tbeir 
disputes,  and  passed  judgment  amongst  them  without  any  interfer- 
ence from  the  State ;  in  fact,  aristocratic  Venice,  if  provided  with  fish, 
cared  not  to  infringe  tbe  liberties  of  tbeir  fishmongers,  always  a 
trouble  to  every  community,  and  perhaps  best  governed  when  allowed 
to  govern  themselves." 

It  was  a  grand  day  for  this  humble  district  of  Venice,  when  on 
May  19,  1476,  the  Doge,  Andrea  Vendramini,  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Doge  Baldassare  Civran,  and  bis  fishermen  subjects.  Banners  Etreaihed 
from  their  hovels,  to  welcome  the  head  functionary  of  the  aristocratic 
State;  in  the  evening  theDoge  and  Signory  of  Venice  entertained  at  a 
banquet  the  4lite  of  the  fishing  community,  who  brought  with  them,  as 
a  present  for  the  supreme  magistrate,  one  straw  hat,  one  bottle  of 
moscat  wine,  and  some  oranges.'* 

The  luxury  and  grandeur  of  the  costumes  worn  by  Venetian  ladies 
trace  their  origin  entirely  to  Venetian  crusaders  and  commerce  in 
the  East.  Before  1 071  the  Venetians  were  comparatively  simple  in 
their  attire ;  in  that  year  their  Ik^e,  Domenico  Selvo,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Coustantine  Ducas,  She 
brought  with  her  Eastern  customs  and  luxuries,  which  made  deep 
impression  upon  her  simple-minded  contemporaries  in  Venice ;  she 
was  wont  to  wash  in  scented  water,  to  cover  her  body  with  perfumes 
and  rich  unguents,  and  to  bathe  her  face  every  morning  with  dew, 
gathered  expressly  for  her  by  her  slaves.'*  The  chroniclers  con- 
temptuously speak  of  the  orange  water  she  profusely  nsed,  of  her  per- 
fumed gloves,  of  her  silken  vests,  and  of  the  gold  stick  she  made  use  of  to 
convey  her  food  to  her  mouth,  and  they  attribute  to  the  judgment  of 
Qod  OD  this  excessive  luxury,  her  declining  health  and  early  deatli. 
Yet  could  they  but  have  witnessed,  a  few  centuries  later,  the  bold 
these  luxuries  would  have,  not  only  over  the  &ir  ones  of  Venice,  bnt 
likewise  over  tbe  men,  they  would  with  reason  have  quaked  for  tbe 
well-being  of  their  Republic. 

The  rich  dresses  of  Venetian  ladies  are  well  known  to  us  all  in  the 
canvases  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and  others  ;  tbeir  fiowiug  sleeves, 
tbeir  jewelled  bead-dresses,  tbe  richness  of  tbeir  silks  and  satins,  and 
moreover  tbeir  long-fiowing  trains,  of  which  Cristoforo  Mora  com- 
plains thus :  '  Married  women  have  exceeding  long  tails  to  their  vest- 
ments, which  drag  along  the  ground,  which  Uiing  is  diabolical.'  The 
fixttavBgance  of  women  in  their  jewellery  and  i&esa  brought  ruin  on 
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many  a  housebold,  and  from  the  Bomptuary  laws  of  later  histoiT  we 
gather  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  bad  run.  As  an  inHtance  of 
female  eccentricity  in  Venice,  we  may  mention  the  high-heeled 
boots  they  wore.  Invented  originally  to  keep  their  dresses  out  of 
the  mud,  these  boot^  grew  into  such  an  ezcessire  size,  that  the  soles 
and  heels  were  frequently  over  a  foot  in  height,  consequently  a 
Venetian  lady  had  great  difficulty  in  locomotion,  and  required  two 
maid-servants  and  two  men-servants  to  accompany  her  on  her  walks, 
as  a  support  from  falling,'^  and  to  prevent  tliis  folly  and  unnecessary 
expenditure,  frequent  statutes  were  passed,  but,  says  one  government 
decree, '  the  ladies  of  Venice  pay  but  little  heed  to  our  orders.' " 

Into  their  baths  these  devotees  of  lashion  would  throw  musk, 
aml)er,  aloes,  myrrh,  cedar  leaves,  lavender,  mint,  &o.;  their  pale 
cheeks  they  wotild  rouge  with  paint,  and  during  the  night  tiiey  would 
place  slices  of  raw  veal,  which  had  been  soaked  for  several  nount  in 
milk,  over  their  faces,  to  dispel  the  pallor  iocident  on  dissipation. 
In  short,  himdreds  of  strange  receipts  are  extant  for  preparing 
nngaents  to  make  their  hands  and  feet  sofL,  to  make  their  nails  rosy, 
and  their  skin  glossy.'* 

In  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms  the  Venetian  ladies  gave  much 
time  to  mtisic,  and  to  the  singing  of  madrigals  ;  they  took  but  little 
exercise  except  in  gondolas,  they  delighted  in  chess,  and  even  in  this 
modest  pastime  their  extravagance  was  unlimited,  for  richly  wrought 
gold  and  silver  men,  set  with  cbalcedon,  jasper,  and  jewels,  or  of  the 
finest  crystal,  would  alone  satisfy  their  taste.'*  Dearly  did  they  love 
all  games  of  chance,  for  many  authorities  tell  us  that  in  Venice  cards 
were  first  invented;  ta^occki  was  the  favourite  game,  for  which 
elegantly  designed  cards  were  executed  and  stamped,  as  the  law  de- 
manded, with  the  senatorial  permission.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
evils  of  gambling  manifested  themselves,  for  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Ten,  in  1 506,  prohibited  games  of  chance,'"  the  salo  of  cards  and 
dice,  and  obliged  servants  to  denounce  their  masters  who  had  gambling 
parties  in  their  houses.  Yet  this  must  have  soon  been  repealed,  for 
nowhere  did  gambling  go  to  greater  lengths  than  at  Venice  in  later 
years;  the  Ridotto  and  Casiui  of  Venice  were  far  greater  hells  than 
even  Monaco  and  Hombui^. . 

For  visiting  delinquents  with  condign  punishment  the  Venetian 
lawgivers  are  proverbial ;  assassinations,  sacrileges,  &c.,  were  common 
in  tiie  bye-ways  of  Venice,  and  the  law  saw  fit  to  visit  the  perpe- 
trators of  them  with  every  severity  possible.  One,  Pietro  Ramberti," 
for  killing  his  maternal  aunt  and  two  cousins,  was  condemned  to  be 
placed  on  a  flat-hottomed  barge,  naked  to  the  waist,  and  tied  to  a 
post.  Thus  he  was  conducted  the  length  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
receiving  by  the  way  pinches  from  red-hot  pincers ;  at  Santa  Croce 
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be  was  put  on  shore  and  tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  for  some  distance, 
then  his  rig^ht  hand  was  cut  off,  and  finally  he  was  beheaded  between 
the  two  columne  on  the  Piazzetta,  and  his  body  quartered. 

From  remote  ^es  there  existed  in  Venice  contracts  for  the  purchase 
of  and  merchandise  in  slaves.  Cargoes  of  human  flesh  reached  tbe 
Adriatic  from  Tartary,  Russia,  Africa,  &c.,  and  were  sold  by  public 
auction  at  San  G-iorgio  and  the  Eialto.  They  were  baptised  and 
well  treated  as  a  rule,  for  in  wills  and  contracts  we  not  un&equexitly 
find  faithful  slaves  mentioned,  whereas  hired  servants  were  never 
remembered  by  testators," 

Aldus  Manutius,  the  celebrated  printer,  had  a  small  black  slave 
whom  the  superstitious  believed  to  be  an  emissary  of  Satan.  To 
satisfy  the  curious,  one  day  he  said  pubh'cly  in  church,  'I,  Aldus 
Manutius,  printer  to  the  Holy  Church,  have  this  day  made  public 
exposine  of  the  printer's  devil ;  all  who  think  be  is  not  flesh  and 
blood,  come  and  pinch  him,'  Hence,  in  Venice  arose  the  somewhat 
curious  sc^yru^nst  of  tbe  '  printer's  devil.' 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  interesting  glimpses  at  Venetian  inner 
life  are  f^orded  to  us  in  the  villas  of  literary  and  artistic  men. 
Literature  and  science  were  so  absorbing,  even  to  the  early  Venetians, 
that  a  law  was  once  in  vogue  forbidding  those  who  could  with  counsel 
or  strength  assist  tbeir  country  &om  entering  the  ranks  of  science." 

Tbe  patricians  were  wont  to  meet  in  each  other's  houses,  in  rooms 
exclusively  devoted  to  these  literary  gatherings,  where  everything 
pleasing  to  a  refined  taste  was  prepared  for  them.  The  very  floors 
of  these  rooms  were  inlaid  with  scientific  devices;  the  walls  were 
covered  with  frescoes  or  pictures  by  the  best  artists.  The  ceilings 
depicted  a  starry  hemisphere.  Poetry  throve  wonderfiilly  at  these 
reunions,  and  after  the  arrival  of  Aretino  at  Venice,  in  1527,  the 
poetical  talent  of  Venice  reached  its  height.  Aretino,  as  also  other 
learned  men,  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  tbe  Doge;  he  was 
fawned  upon  and  thoroughly  spoilt  by  the  patricians ;  consequently, 
his  poetry  became  mean  and  time-serving.  As  an  adventurer,  be 
knew  where  beet  to  plant  his  flattery ;  as  a  poet,  he  could  deck  that 
flattery  in  most  becoming  robes.  Ue  lived  on  the  Grand  Canal,  and 
loved,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  letters,  to  watch  the  busy  life  beneath  him ; 
he  was  a>  conetant  gneet  at  all  the  leading  houses  of  Venice,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  a  hie  of  thorough  voluptuousness.  'The  Aretino' 
became  the  nickname  of  the  fastest  living  coterie  of  Venice,  and  onder 
bis  guidance  they  indulged  in  many  an  01^.  Aretino,  moreover, 
was  on  most  intimate  terms  with  Titian  and  Sansovino ;  between 
these  three  friends  a  constant  round  of  gaiety  went  on.  '  When  the 
snowfiakes  fell,  Titian  and  Aretino  in  a  well-warmed  room  would  dt 
at  table  and  quaff  Trebbian  wine,  the  gift  of  the  wife  of  Coneggio, 
and  they  would  eat  thrushes  cooked  with  laurel  and  pepper,  and 
hams  of  Friuli,  sent  to  Aretino  by  the  Count  Manfred  of  Collalto.'** 

"  Cibrario,  SelUi  Schiarntu.  "  Stale  ArchivCfl,  •*  Mazzncbelli. 
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Not  a  foreigner  of  celebrity  passed  through  Venice  without  being 
■welcome  at  the  house  of  Aretino,  and  if  his  constant  visitors  wearied 
him  he  would  call  a  gondola  and  glide  to  the  quiet  abode  of  Titian 
io  a  remote  part  of  the  city  called  Eiri,  to  the  loggia  of  which  one 
ascended  by  a  garden  and  stairs,  and  the  view  from  which  extended 
over  the  poetical  lagunes  to  the  distant  Alps.  Aretino's  death  was 
si^ilicant  of  his  life;  one  evening  whilst  at  table  he  beard  an 
obscene  joke  which  convulsed  him  with  laughter ;  he  fell  from  his 
chair  and  knocked  his  head  heavily  on  the  Jloor;  this  caused  his 
death  shortly  afterwards.*' 

On  the  Eialto,  hard  by  the  shops  of  many-coloured  cloths,  rnd 
near  the  desks  of  the  money-changers,  was  the  house  of  Gentile 
Sellini,  adorned  with  pictures ;  an  abode  of  the  Muses,  which  was  a 
favourite  rendezvous  of  bis  fellow  artists.  Tintoretto,  too,  was  a 
proverbial  Sou  vivant,  and  dearly  loved  a  jest.  At  his  musical 
entertainments,  patronised  by  the  SHte  of  Venice,  his  daughter 
Marietta  would  delight  the  audience  with  her  songs.  The  artists  of  - 
Venice  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  speech  and  action ;  in  short  they  con- 
stitujbed  a  species  of  aristocracy  by  themselves,  honoured  and  respected 
by  the  whole  of  Venice.  One  day  a  patrician  sat  for  his  picture ; 
'Hntoretto  was  the  artist ;  the  noble  repeatedly  impressed  on  him  the 
necessity  of  accurately  copying  the  lace  and  the  golden  ornaments 
which  hung  from  his  robes.  Disgusted  at  being  thus  spoken  to, 
Tintoretto  at  length  cast  down  his  brush  and  said, '  Go  to  Eassano, 
he  will  paint  you  best.'  Now  Easaano  was  known  to  all  Venice  as 
the  most  skilful  depicter  of  the  animal  world.  Assuredly  the 
patrician  must  have  felt  humbled. 

The  pedigree  of  theatrical  development  is  well  traced  in  Venice, 
Rude  mystery  plays  in-  the  Piazza  amused  the  earlier  inhabitants 
of  the  lagunes ;  stages  were  set  up  for  them  wherever  a  sufficient 
Bpace  was  to  be  found ;  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Annuncia- 
tion, and  the  Crucifiiion  formed  the  most  favourite  subjects,  the 
interludes  of  which  were  filled  up  with  the  ludicrous  scenes  of  Pun- 
cinello,  or  jocose  contests  between  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas,  which 
live,  say  etymologists,  to-day  in  the  streets  of  Z^ondon,  under  the  name 
of  *  Punch  and  Judy.'  By  the  instrumentality  of  the  Stocking 
brethren  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  theatrical  world  in 
the  shape  of  Tnomaria,  which  took  place  generally  after  the  ban- 
quets and  weddings  in  private  life — for  long  they  kept  exclusively  & 
private  nature ;  at  these  a  poet  would  recite,  with  but  little  scenic 
display,  extravagant  and  jocose  lays  about  the  ancestors  of  the  chief 
guest  or  bride.  The  pleasure-loving  rich  quickly  adopted  these 
•momaria  on  every  possible  occasion,  until,  in  process  of  time,  they 
found  their  way  into  the  Piazza"  and  public  places.  In  1532,  on 
Holy  Thursday,  there  took  place  a  grand  momaria  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark.     Stage  effect  wai>  carefully  studied,  and  the  accompani- 
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meat  of  mosic  added  zest  to  the  performaace.  Pallas  riding  on  a 
serpent,  holding  in  one  haod  a  shield  and  in  the  other  a  book, 
opened  the  entertainment ;  she  was  followed  by  Justice  and  his 
emblems  riding  on  an  elephant;  next  came  Concord  on  a  stork, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  sceptre  and  in  the  other  a  sphere.  Fourthly, 
Victory  rode  in  on  horseback  with  a  sceptre,  a  sword,  and  a  shield. 
Peace  came  next  mounted  on  a  lamb,  her  aceptre  was  adorned  with 
olives.  Lastly,  came  Abundance  with  the  usual  emblems.  Aromd 
these  allegorical  figures  of  the  highest  class  flitted  others  of  an 
iofeiior  order :  such  as  Ignomnce  on  an  ass,  Violence  on  a  serpent. 
War,  Death,  and  Penmy,  which  last  was  mounted  on  a  dog  with  a 
cornucopia  full  of  straw.  The  stage  represented  the  temple  of  Janu^ 
and  was  adorned  with  arms  and  trophies ;  a  mock  fight  took  place 
between  the  opposite  elements  depicted  on  the  stage,  until  at  length 
Victory,  who  was  dressed  as  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  declared  her- 
self, and  the  gates  of  the  temple  were  shut.  Dancing  succeeded  this 
entertainment,  and  the  piazza  was  wild  with  delight." 

In  the  private  villas  of  great  men,  fables,  classical  plays,  and 
comedies,  became  common  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  it  required  the  exertions  of  the  companies  of  the  Calza  to 
improve  the  tone  of  the  Venetian  stage,  so  as  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
populace.  Gradually  wooden  stages  on  the  Piazza  gave  place  to 
closed-in  buildings  which  could  be  utilised  in  winter.  Tintoretto 
painted  scenic  representations  for  them  in  his  less  ambitious  days ; 
Vasari  designed  the  representation  for  one  of  Aretino's  plays  called 
'Talanta;'  and  in  1565  one  of  the  Calza  companies  summoned  to 
Venice  Palladio,  who  had  just  erected  his  curious  little  wooden 
theatre  at  Yicenza,  still  an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  traveller  who 
halts  at  that  city ;  he  erected  a  corresponding  one  at  Venice  in  the 
monastery  of  Suita  Maria  della  Garita ;  Zuccari  painted  twelve  pic- 
tures for  it,  and  it  was  opened  with  the  representation  of  a  play  by 
Dal  Monte,  likewise  from  Vicenza,  called  *  Antigono.' 

By  the  end  of  that  centnry  all  the  stage  components  were  in 
working  order :  music,  scenery,  comedy  and  tragedy,  so  that  by  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Venice  was  the  owner  of  no  less  than 
eighteen  theatres.*^ 

Autumn  life  in  the  villas  on  the  mainland  was  a  delightful 
feature  in  rich  Venetian  life.  Punctilious  in  detail,  lavish  in  every 
luxury,  this  rural  life  of  a  Venetian  patrician  affords  an  excellent  in- 
sight into  the  character  and  customs  of  the  dwellers  amongst  the 
lagunes.  The  dolce  far  nientey  proverbially  Italian,  found  its  excep- 
tion in  Venice.  When  taking  their  viUeggiatura,  the  Venetians 
divided  the  day,  allotting  to  each  hour  a  separate  occupation.  At 
nine  in  the  morning  a  bell  rang  and  all  arose,  barbers  were  in  atten- 
dance to  shave  the  guests,  and  when  toilettes  were  completed  they 
all  assembled  at  ten  for  '  cafi& '  and  a  light  collation,  at  which  they 
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were  joined  b;  the  maater  of  the  house ;  an  hour's  couversatioa 
followed  ;  at  eleven  another  bell  rang  to  summon  the  household  to 
mafs. 

It  waa  then  expected  of  everybody  to  retire  to  his  room  for  study 
01  contemplation  until  two  o'clock,  when  dinner  was  announced. 
Three  rooms  were  generally  allotted  for  this  meal,  one  for  soups  and 
vegetables,  another  for  meats,  and  a  third  for  sweets  and  fruits. 

The  chase,  walking,  and  picnics  in  the  neighbouring  forests 
occupied  the  afternoons,  and  on  these  excursions  baskets  of  food 
were  generally  carried  by  domestics,  so  that  when  the  guests  returned 
home  no  further  meal  was  necessary,  and  all  could  assemble  round 
the  gambling  table,  or  watch  the  theatrical  representations  provided 
for  their  amusement,  without  the  interruption  of  another  lengthy 
dinner." 

Thus  the  wealthy  Venetian  wiled  away  his  life,  a  life  of  constant 
contact  with  everything  refined  and  luxurious,  everything  artistic  to 
please  the  eye,  everything  to  gratify  the  sense.  None  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  now.  Venice  of  to-day,  like  some  lovely  shell  spumed  by  the 
waves,  lies  stranded  on  her  own  Adriatic,  inhabited  by  a  race  of 
beings  who  have  crept  in  upon  and  utilised  the  glory  left  behind  by 
the  dead. 

J.  THBODoan  Bsm. 
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Love  and  Feiendship. 

By  the  Author  of  '  Consolations.' 

Ask  the  same  for  me,  for  friends  should  have  all  tbinge  in  common. — Plato. 

IT  is  a  mistalce  to  Bay  that  marriage  spoils  friendship.  Few  of  mj 
best  friends  have  been  Bingly  blessed.  If  your  friend  has  a  soiU 
large  enough  to  love  wisely  and  supremely  well,  whatever  enriches 
his  life  and  adds  to  his  happiDess  will  enrich  bis  capacity  for  friend- 
ship and  add  to  your  delight  in  bis  society.  It  is  a  poor  soul  that 
can  only  love  one  at  a  time.  If  you  lose  your  friend  by  marriage,  of 
>  two  things,  one :  either  he  was  not  much  loss,  or  you  are  not.  I 
think  very  often  when  people  ostentatiously  proclaim  that  they  will 
irithdraw  from  an  old  intimacy  because  their  intimate  has  got  a  wife, 
they  have  an  unconscious  dread  of  showing  tbeir  souls  in  the  undress 
of  friendship  to  an  unbiassed  eye.  It  is  a  test,  and  a  severe  one,  of 
mutual  love,  and  more  rare  mutual  respect,  when  the  two  who  are  as 
one  have  nothing  between  them  that  an  old  friend  cannot  wholly 
love ;  and  not  less  so  for  the  friend  who  comes  en  tiers,  to  adc 
nothing  from  either  that  be  dares  not  ask  from  both.  But  if 
this  double  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  a  more  than  commonly 
precious  friendship  survives.  The  peculiar  fragrance  of  a  love  a  deux 
can  only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  are  passed  masters  in  the  art  of 
loving,  and  the  rarity  of  these,  not  the  selfishness  of  happy  love,  is  the 
cause  of  the  common  error  that  marriage  and  old  friendship  are 
incompatible  goods. 

I  was  staying  with  two  old  and  married  friends  in  Brittany.  The 
so-called  chateau  is  half  a  farm,  the  buildings  more  like  a  &rm-house 
than  most  English  manors,  but  all  unspoilt  by  modernisation.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  May  morning,  when  the  roses  hid  the  tangled  bushes 
vith  pink  and  white  cushions  of  sweet  bloom  that  seemed  to  lose  tbeir 
beauty  in  sheer  abundance ;  the  path  was  strewn  with  fallen  pink- 
white  rose-leaves,  just  flecked  with  blood-red  damask  petals ;  the  air 

was  still  with  heat ;  but  Madame  V ,  who  is  a  very  salamander, 

called  me  to  att«nd  het  on  ber  rounds.  The  white  hens  were  fed, 
the  new  calf  talked  to,  and  the  gardener  admonished  about  the  price 
of  butter.  It  was  refreshing  to  see  how  cool  and  happy  Madame 
looked  in  ber  quaint  print  dress,  with  a  huge  parasol  of  the  same 
colour,  shielding  her  stately  head  and  the  fine  benignant  fiwe,  of 
which  the  two  chief  beauties  were  two  bright  brown  eyes,  and  a  crown 
of  silver  waving  hair ;  with  her  white  hair  she  looked,  as  she  was, 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  very  beautiful — without  it  she  would 
have  looked  thirty,  and  handsome. 
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In  watching  her  I  forgot  the  heat,  and  was  led  willingly  through 
garden,  yard,  and  orchard,  to  the  steps  by  the  old  fish-pond.  From 
a  sort  of  gra£s  landing  there  start  two  Hights  of  wide,  eballow,  stone 
steps,  grey  with  age,  and  making  room  here  and  there  in  their  cracks 
for  a  little  pink  or  yellow  stonecrop ;  in  their  deserted  massiveness 
they  seemed  fit  for  the  approach  to  some  palace  of  sleeping  beauty. 
Madame  ascended  leietirely ;  I  followed  listening  to  her  fluent  humorons 
chat  concerning  all  the  neighbours,  in  whose  private  afTairs  I  was  kept 
diligently  posted  up  from  year  to  year.  Bees  and  butterfiies  filled 
the  air  with  a  cheerful  bumming  brightness.  Without  ceasing  her 
talk,  Madame  gathered  a  large  sweet  scabious,  and  let  the  bloom  lie 
loosely  on  her  open  palm.  I  wondered  what  she  meant  to  do  with  it, 
but  half  a  minute  later,  as  I  looked  at  her  again,  a  gorgeous  butterfly 
was  resting  on  the  flower,  sucking  its  sweetness,  and  then,  yes, 
actually  walking  about  upon  the  lady's  hand ;  the  little  palm  was 
white  and  pink,  like  one  of  the  blush  roses  climbing  up  the  parapet, 
but  when  I  gathered  one  and  held  it  alongside,  the  butterfly  flew  off 
untempted. 

A  narrow  grass  terrace,  planted  with  cherry-trees,  lay  at  the  top 
of  the  steps,  and  on  reaching  it  one  saw  that  the  steps  only  led  up 
a  mound,  an  embankment,  enclosing  the  oblong  fish-tank,  where 
perch  and  eels  were  still  to  be  caught  by  those  who  loved  such  modest 
sport.  There  is  something  strangely  reposeful  in  the  prim  squareness 
of  this  old-fashioned  gardening ;  perhaps  it  comes  from  the  sugges- 
tion of  orderly  abundance,  where  every  flower  and  fruit-tree  grows  so 
freely  that  even  when  all  rank  edges  are  pruned  off  to  a  demure  dead 
level,  still  the  remaining  square-toed  shrubs,  straight  sentinels,  and 
pyramidical  espaliers,  prove  to  have  lost  no  more  than  they  can 
aflbrd,  and  are  still  luxuriant  with  flowers,  firuitj  and  moist,  deep 
greenery.  After  all,  'tis  half  an  aS'air  of  climate ;  where  plants  can 
hardly  be  coaxed  to  grow  at  all,  who  can  have  the  heart  to  tease  them 
into  growing  tidily  ?  But  prim  tidiness  amid  abundance  refreshes 
one  like  a  virtue ;  it  savours  of  antique  temperance  and  all  the  homely 
graces  of  the  golden  mean.  From  whichever  side  one  looked,  the 
poplars  and  dovecote  reached  symmetrically  into  the  sky. 

Madame  spread  a  shawl  upon  the  low  grey  parapet  and  invited 
me  to  sit  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  and  fai/re  mon  aalut  like  a  good 
Catholic  by  a  fall  confession  of  all  my  sins  and  follies.  *  To  begin 
with,'  she  said,  with  a  caressing  little  air  that  it  was  impossible  to 
answer  except  just  in  the  way  she  wanted, '  why  is  it  that  you  stay 
with  us  six  weeks  instead  of  four ;  and  that  yet  you  do  not  grow 
gayer  for  giving  VB  this  pleasure  F '  I  said  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
Madame  was  diat  she  could  answer  as  well  as  ask  questions  more 
charmingly  than  anybody  in  the  world.  'Then,'  she  replied, '  why  do 
yon  not  ask  me  questions  ? ' 

Now,  this  was  exactly  what,  for  the  last  fortnight  of  my  stay,  I 
had  been  trying  to  summon  np  courage  to  do.  I  asked, '  Ought  I 
not  to  have  stayed  this  fortnight  ? '   She  said,  '  Elma  is  going  to  leave 
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113  this  day  veek.'  I  tried  to  put  a  thousand  questioua  into  my 
eyeo,  and  as  she  did  not  speak  again,  fell  back  upon  an  interro- 
gative— '  Apr^s?'  She  accused  me  of  being  as  unreasonable  aa  the 
unreasonable  king  who  nanted  his  dream  interpreted  before  he  bad 
told  it. 

I  eaid,  *  Is  it  not  given  to  the  best  of  friends  to  answer  thoughts 
that  can  hardly  quite  be  spoken  P '  Madame  answered, '  You  are 
right :  it  would  be  wronging  Elma  for  you  to  speak  of  her  even  to 
so  old  a  friend  as  I  am  ;  but  though  she  is  a  sweet  woman,  to  whom 
I  would  not  grudge  my  dearest  friend,  she  could  not  be  hurt  because 

I To  me  you  are  first — before  her ;  and  I  have  a  right  to  ask 

what  will  be  good,  be  best,  for  you,  mon  wmi^  now  ? '  What  could 
I  say  more  than  she  knew  already — that  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
I  might  dare  to  tbink  of  marriage  and  speak  of  love  to  Elma. 
I  bad  nothing  to  tell  Madame  but  what  she  had  seen  and  knew. 
I  only  knew  Elma  in  ber  unapproachable  calm ;  did  she  ever  seek 
or  want  a  friend's — not  counsel — but  sympathy  at  least  ?  God 
forbid  that  I  should  ever  discuss  her  feelings  with  another,  but  she 
owed  me  no  such  reserve ;  what  had  she  allowed  the  all-seeing  Madame 
to  divine  about  her  feelings  towards  me  ? 

Some  such  questions  as  tbe^e  reached  my  kind  friend's  ready 
understanding  with  tittle  help  from  words,  but  she  hesitated  to  reply. 
After  a  pause  she  began :  '  Elma  never  spoke  to  me  of  you — she  does 
not  speak,  you  know,  of  herself,  or  feelings  not  of  every  day  ;  but  she 
said  to  me  something  that  I  could  only  think  of  in  connection  with 
yon.  If  I  tell  it  you,  it  sounds  of  bad  augury,  but  I  do  not  know  for 
certain  if  it  is  bad.'  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  mine  and  said, 
'  One  friend  cannot  always  save  another  &om  the  pain  of  this  un- 
certainty. She  is  very  proud  and  shy.  Do  not  think  me  stupid 
because  I  cannot  quite  guess  what,  perhaps,  she  does  not  yet  quite 
know  herself.  Sut  I  am  not  quite,  quite  sure  that  you  would  find 
her  heart  all  ice  and  iron  behind  the  wall  of  proud  reserve.' 

My  friend  was  kind :  I  used  to  the  uttermost  a  friend's  privileged 
ingratitude,  and  gave  no  thanks.  I  could  tbink  only  of  the  question, 
*  Tell  me  what  she  said  ? '  Madame  was  pitiful,  and  only  kept  me 
waiting  for  one  more  proviso  :  '  I  tell  you  the  saying ;  the  interpre- 
tation is  not  yet  revealed.  I  was  speaking,  all  in  the  air,  though  I 
thought  of  more  than  one  of  my  friends,  about  the  sweetness  of  a 
woman's  life,  the  glory  of  the  power  that  comes  when  a  woman  has 
but  to  let  herself  be  loved,  and  a  strong  man  grows  glad  to  do  every 
deed  that  is  fair  and  noble  like  the  lady  of  his  love.  It  was  all  &  propoe 
of  the  age  of  chivalry ;  if  any  names  were  mentioned,  it  was  only  in 
our  thoughts.' — '  And  rfie  ? '  1  interrupted. 

*  Let  me  tell  you  it  all  at  length.  There  was  a  melancholic  hero  of 
romance,  and  he  was  pleading  with  his  lady  love :  was  there  nothing 
in  all  the  world  she  wanted  to  have  done,  nothing  that  he  might  have 
the  pleasure  of  doingfor  her  sake — he  asked  no  gUCTdon  of  love  or  hope; 
only,  if  she  had  the  least  preference,  surely  ^e  could  not  be  vexed 
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vith  him  if  be  asked  the  little  gift  of  kave  to  do,  with  no  other 
reward  than  that,  whatever  she  might,  with  ever  so  faint  a  preference, 
■choose  not  to  have  left  undone  ?  I  defended  the  faint-hearted  lover. 
Elma  spoke  less  tranquilly  than  tisual :  "  You  and  these  knights  of 
yours  fix  on  women  an  ungracious  role.  How  if  the  lady's  preference 
be  that  be  should  find  elsewhere  than  in  her  wish  the  determining 
motive  of  his  life  ?  They  profess  modestly  they  ask  so  little  ;  is  it  a 
small  thing  to  be  the  mistress  of  a  man's  soul's  fate  ?  I  say  it  is  a 
tyranny  to  tell  a  woman  that — whether  she  accepts  it  or  not,  whether 
she  speaks  or  keeps  silencp,  whether  she  finds  her  suitor  a  quest  to 
follow  for  her  sake,  or  dismisses  him  at  once  and  for  ever — that  the 
burden  of  his  doom  is  on  her  still,  and  the  responsibility  of  bis  fate 
lying  inalienably  at  her  door.  If  men  are  helpless  and  to  be  pitied, 
what  else  are  women,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Is  it  a  man's  duty,  too, 
to  lay  at  a  woman's  feet  the  very  life  she  wishes  to  dispose  of  at  her 
will  ?  We  are  all  fates — and  not  all  kind  ones — to  each  other :  why 
should  women  only  be  always  called  on  to  be  kind  ?  " 

'  Elma  said  all  this  with  a  glitter  in  her  soft  eyes,  and  a  colour 
like  the  faint  blush  of  anger  rising  over  neck,  cheek,  and  temples. 
She  spoke  almost  angrily,  and  as  if  she  were  defending  herself; 
and  therefore,' Madame  concluded,  'I  said  to  myself,  my  friend's 
case  is  not  hopeless  ;  people  do  not  defend  themselves  angrily  unless 
they  suspect  a  danger.  Elma  has  played  at  matronly  independence 
so  long  that  she  has  forgotten  the  first  condition  of  that  state.  It 
is  not  a  crime  if  someone  else  has  been  the  first  to  think  or  speak 
of  love:  but  she  has  a  generous  nature,  and  it  is  possible  that  ia 
her  secret  mind  she  would  count  it  as  a  crime  in  herself  TOoi  to 
have  been  the  first  to  think.  But  I  may  be  wrong,  my  friend :  trust 
only  your  own  judgment  and  Elma's  generous  soid.' 

I  kissed  my  friend's  hand,  and  paced  alone  up  and  down  the  green 
alley  on  the  three  sides  of  the  tank,  learning  by  heart  every  feature 
in  the  prim  picturesqueness  of  tlie  back  view  of  the  chateau  and  its 
homely  outworks.  I  felt  chained  to  the  spot  where  the  doubtful, 
hopeful,  most  doubtful  oracle  was  spoken.  In  youth  one  does  not 
iesitate  about  trying  for  the  good  one  wishes  for :  if  I  heeitated  now, 
it  was  not  because  the  wishes  were  less  strong,  but  as  men  grow 
older,  one  notices  their  caution  in  nothing  more  than  this,  they  do 
not  tike  anyone  but  themselves  to  act  as  executioner  to  their  own 
rash  hopes.  The  hours  passed  unheeded  overhead  while  I  let  every 
motive  have  its  say  in  turn,  and  it  was  only  when  rain  began  to  fall 
that  I  noticed  the  change  of  temperature  and  an  approaching  storm. 
It  was  time  to  prepare  for  the  early  dinner-hour  and  long  evening, 
always  pleasant,  but  somehow  strangely  dreaded  after  to-day'a 
revelations. 

The  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale ;  the  roaring  of  the  distant  sea 
mixed  with  the  pelting  rain,  and  the  big  drawing-room  grew  chilly 
in  the  twilight.  Madame  galled  for  logs,  and  presently  a  cheerful 
blaze  crackled  upon  the  hearth :  it  was  like  a  winter's  evening ;  the 
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FitutterB  were  closed  against  the  storm,  and  I  felt  as  if  six  months 
bad  passed  since  the  summer  morning  by  the  fish-pood.  The 
drawing-room  was  large,  dark,  and  many-cornered  ;  the  oak  rafters  in 
the  roof  added  to  the  shade.  The  walls  were  tapestried  ;  not  newly, 
with  patched  hangings  from  the  bric-a-brac  dealers;  the  tapestry 
was  worn  and  dim  with  smoke  and  age,  but  it  had  grown  dim  upoa 
these  walls,  and  the  simper  of  the  ladies'  faces,  the  cabbage-roses, 
and  the  spread  peacock's  tail  had  faded  into  a  sober  harmony;  the 
pictures  on  the  walls  seemed  in  the  firelight  as  if  they  had  grown 
there,  like  shadows  cast  by  a  forgotten  world,  or  pictures  in  the 
Kving  mirror  of  the  Lady  of  Shalott. 

To  know  the  chateau  at  its  best  you  must  see  it  in  summer  days 
and  winter  evenings,  but  only  Madarae's  witchcraft  could  let  her 
guests  enjoy  both  between  two  rising  suns.  I  said  so,  as  we  four 
drew  round  the  hearth.  It  was  one  of  thoRo  old  chimneys  in  which 
the  '  ingle-nook '  is  not  an  empty  word.  As  the  fire  blazed  upon  the 
logs,  there  was  room  for  a  ring  of  children  to  dance  all  round  it  safely 
in  one  of  their  old  heathen  Christmas  games.  In  winter  the  host  and 
hostess  always  drew  their  arm-chairs  inside  the  chimney,  while  the 
guests  circled  round  in  front.  This  evening  the  husband  and  wife 
sat  opposite  by  the  chimney  breasts  ;  I  was  next  to  Madame,  and  the 
other  lady  by  the  Admiral.  It  is  not  easy  to  look  one's  nest  neighboor 
in  the  face :  we  both  kept  our  eyes  upon  the  fire,  I  reminded 
Madame  of  past  winter  evenings,  and  the  strange  collection  of  stories 
that  were  told  when  no  guest  was  allowed  to  escape  the  toll. 

'  Let  us  have  some  stories  to-night,'  said  the  Admiral ;  *  and  it  is 
Madame's  turn  to  b^n.' 

The  special  charm  of  the  chateau  is  that  nothing  ever  takes  our 
host  and  hostess  at  a  loss.  There  is  an  answer  ready  for  every  saying, 
a  prompt  device  for  contenting  each  casual  wish.  I  wished  this 
evening  above  everything  to  avoid  the  risks  of  conversation,  and  I 
prayed  that  Madame  would  tell  us  a  long,  sad  romance  to  match  the 
wailingB  of  the  wind. 

She  said  :  '  Elma  and  I  have  been  reading  old  French  romances, 
but  she  grew  tired  of  the  hard-hearted  ladies  and  their  languishing 
cavaliers ;  she  would  read  no  more,  and  thus  she  missed  the  story 
of  the  Lady  of  Eza  and  her  loyal  serving-man.  Shall  I  tell  you 
that?' 

The  listening  trio  with  one  voice  bade  her  tell  on. 

She  told  us  of  a  castle  perched  on  a  rocky  peak  by  the  southern 
sea — the  sea  washed  its  feet  on  one  side :  a  torrent-bed  with  eteep 
wooded  sides  guarded  another,  and  bare  rocky  precipices  the  third ; 
while  from  the  landward  north  a  steep  narrow  stony  truck  zigzagged 
np  the  least  inaccessible  slope  of  the  hill.  Long  ago,  when  the  castle 
was  still  famed  for  many  gallant  sieges,  stood  against  Moors  and 
pirates  and  near  rivals,  who  coveted  the  strongest  stronghold  on  the 
coast — in  those  days  of  long  ago  a  fair  maiden  was  left  sole  heiress  of 
the  famous  keep,  and  her  youth  was  beset  with  stormy  wooings,  till 
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in  her  fourt«enth  year  a  powerful  Baron,  with  scarred  face  and  an 
arm  few  cared  to  meet  in  battle,  married  her  in  the  castle  chapel, 
though  'twas  said  he  brought  the  priest  to  read  the  service  with  him, 
and  came  an  uninvited,  unwished  guest.  Among  the  men-at-arma 
of  the  castle  was  a  foundling  youth,  brought  up  in  charity  by  the 
maiden's  father — a  silent,  awkward  youth,  speaking  slowly  and  with  a 
Btnutge  accent,  as  if  haunted  by  the  memory  of  his  unknown  parents' 
tongue.  And  whatsoever  the  lady's  wish  might  be,  he  ran  to  do  her 
■will,  but  for  the  most  part  with  a  stupid  haste  that  brought  him 
little  thanks.  When  she  was  a  thoughtless  child  and  asked  for  a 
tame  eaglet  to  play  with,  or  blue  hepatieas  to  deck  Our  Lady's  shrine 
in  winter,  Uc,  Uie  stranger,  would  dash  through  the  enemies'  border 
for  the  flowers,  and  lie  in  prison  till  their  season  was  over;  or  he 
would  haunt  the  rocks  for  weeks  and  come  back  with  the  screaming 
nestlings  and  a  broken  arm,  when  the  child  had  foi^otten  her  fcincy. 
On  this  night,  when  the  Baron  craved  the  castle's  hospitality  and  the 
maiden's  mother  dared  not  refuse  to  let  him  in,  the  maiden  whispered 
to  her  servant :  '  Fly,  tell  my  cousin  Perdigon  of  Peglia  to  bring  fleet 
horses  to  the  road  above  Turbia,  and  meet  me  himself  at  the  cross 
by  the  fountain  at  foot  of  the  castle  path.  He  must  wait  there  till 
morning,  but  ere  midnight  I  must,  I  will  be  there.'  And  the  serving- 
man  stole  off  from  his  watch,  and  rode  and  ran  to  the  tall  eyrie  of 
Peglia,  the  fiza  of  the  hills,  where  the  young  knight  was  holding 
revels ;  and,  pray  as  he  would,  even  to  the  avowing  that  he  bore  a 
message  from  the  maid  of  Clza,  either  no  message  reached  the 
knight,  or  none  was  heeded  in  his  revels.  Next  morning,  indeed, 
he  chid  the  lady's  messenger  for  not  having  fought  his  way  through 
the  guards  and  forced  a  hearing  for  her  words :  and  he  set  forth  then 
with  horses,  and  rode  on  to  the  very  castle  gates,  but  maid  and  castle 
were  the  baron's  now,  and  the  lady  frowned  upon  her  servant.  And 
so,  again  and  again,  the  henchman  risked  life  and  limbs  in  her 
service,  and  still  her  will  was  missed,  or  else  another  had  the  thanks. 
Six  times,as  boy  and  man,  Uc,  the  stranger,  pressed  forward  in  her 
needs,  and  each  time  she  bade  another  do  her  will.  The  last  time 
the  charge  was  to  go  and  bring  news  of  how  her  true  knight  fared. 
He  was  with  the  King's  troops  in  Provence,  while  the  Baron  wore  the 
cross  in  Palestine.  The  Knight  Perdigon  was  slain,  and  the  little 
old  trooper  blessed  the  saints  that  this  time  at  least  she  had  refused 
his  service.  Then  the  next  year  she  died,  and  the  bier  was  to  be 
borne  solemnly  to  lie  in  state  in  the  castle  chapel,  and  the  chief 
mourners  walked  at  the  head  and  feet,  bearing  a  massive  taper.  Her 
husband,  her  brother  (by  the  left  hand),  and  her  yoong  son  were 
there,  and  the  fourth  place  was  claimed  by  fierce  kinsmen  of  equal 
degree.  The  Baron  looked  round  and  knit  his  brow,  for  the  last 
eager  claim  was  made  by  the  twin-brother  of  that  dead  cousin  Per- 
digon, whose  lute-twanging  was  all  too  sweet  to  her  ears  in  life.  He 
looked  round  upon  the  squires  and  stalwart  men-at-arms,  till  his  eye 
met  Uc,  the  stranger. 

;i,COOt^lC 
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*  How  long  hast  thou  served  m;  lad;  7  * 

The  wrinkled,  wooden  features  hardly  moved,  and  a  qoaveiing 
voice  mode  answer ; 

*  Seven  times  seven  years,'  he  said, '  as  the  clock  strikes  tiie  hour 
before  this  next  midnight,' 

The  Baron  Bmiled,  well  pleased. 

*  The  knave  can  reckon,'  quoth  he ;  '  fort,y-nine  years  ago,  as  the 
clock  struck  eleven  at  night^  my  lady's  &tlier  gave  shelter  to  a 
wailing  be^ar's  brat,  and  ve  have  heard  him  tell  that  he  hath 
served  one  mistress  ever  since,  and  because  none  have  served  hei 
longer — nor  I  trow  loved  more  loyally — do  thou,  Uc,  the  strauger, 
bear  the  fourth  taper.' 

None  can  say  whether  it  was  joy  or  fear  or  a  blind  awe,  as  of  the 
last  judgment  and  the  open  gates  of  heaven  and  hell,  that  filled  the 
old  trooper's  silent  soul.  They  bore  his  lady  to  the  chapel,  and  tha 
light  of  his  taper  never  shook  or  wavered :  then  as  the  priests  chanted 
their  requiem,  the  mourners  knelt,  two  at  the  head  of  the  uplifted 
bier,  and  the  little  son  and  the  old  serving-man  side  by  side  at  the 
feet.  The  long  chants  were  over,  the  curling  incense  only  lingered 
like  a  cloud  round  the  roof,  the  solemn  blessing  had  been  said,  and 
three  of  the  mourners  rose,  to  return  as  they  bad  come  to  the  world 
that  she  had  left.  But,  upright  with  the  taper  between  his  hands, 
like  an  uplifted  banner  in  the  battle's  charge,  the  old  serving-man 
knelt  still ;  tbey  spoke  to  him  in  a  whispered  voice,  and  he  made  no 
sign.     Xo  one  dared  to  touch  him,  and  the  little  son  cried  out : 

*  Father  I  why  are  his  eyes  open  when  he  does  not  see  ? ' 

The  Baron  said, '  Let  him  watch  by  his  lady  to-night — did  I  not 
tell  you  his  love  and  service  were  more  faithful  than  we  all  ? ' 

And  through  the  night  the  dead  henchman  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  dead  lady,  and  on  the  morrow,  when  they  raised  the  chapel  floor, 
and  laid  her  in  the  stone  coffin  in  the  vault  below,  the  man-at-arms 
knelt  still,  stiff  and  cold  as  a  statue  of  stone,  within  his  armour.  So 
they  closed  his  visor,  and  placed  a  cross  in  the  clenched  hands  where 
t))e  taper  had  burnt  itself  out  unheeded,  and  left  him  kneeling  in 
the  vault  at  his  lady's  feet.  And  five  centuries  afterwards  a  skeleton 
in  armour  was  found  kneeling  still,  cross  in  hand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
coffin  where  the  Baron's  bones  lay  at  his  lady's  side. 

Perhaps  it  was  more  the  dim  firelight  and  Madame's  sweet  voice 
than  the  letter  of  the  old  romance  that  held  her  hearers  sUent :  it 
was  a  foolish  tale  to  let  oneself  be  moved  by,  yet  I  was  glad  wb^ 
Elma  said — 

'  At  least,  this  lady  was  not  cruel,  and  the  henchman  had  his 
reward ;  for  tbey  tell  us  to  call  no  man  fortunate  or  wretched  until  we 
know  the  maimer  of  his  death.' 

The  Admiral  said  it  was  a  dismal  tale,  but  if  the  ladies  liked  to 
cry,  he  would  tell  them  another,  wherein  Uy  en  avail  de  qaoi.  The 
Admiral's  tales  were  seldom  ^ort,  and  we  composed  ourselves  to 
listen  at  ease.    He  was  telling  about  a  voyage  of  hit:  own  to  Sooth 
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America,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  attend  closely.  I  looked  fur- 
tively at  my  neiglibonr ;  it  was  strange  how  seldom  it  seemed  possible 
to  let  one's  eyes  rest  upon  her  fece  for  as  long  as  it  was  natural  to 
wish,  and  the  difiSculty  added  to  the  longing  for  the  rare,  sweet  plea- 
sure. I  watched  her  now ;  she  was  listening  quite  pensively,  with 
her  eyes  6xed  upon  a  burning  log,  from  which  red-hot  fragments  kept 
felling  upon  a  little  heap  of  ashes,  that  turned  from  red  to  grey  and 
white  as  they  lay ;  I  might  therefore  look  my  fill.  There  was  a 
faint,  fiir-away  touch  of  Spanish — it  might  be  Moorish — blood  in  her 
veins,  and  there  was  something  Oriental  in  tlie  softness  of  her  large 
brown  eyes,  when  she  was  looking,  as  now,  unconcernedly  into  space. 

The  tender  sweetness  of  her  face  and  movemcntR  when  she  was 
or  felt  herself  alone,  or  alone  with  children,  seemed  to  crystallise 
involuntarily  into  a  digniBed  reserve  if  any  other  voice  or  eye  was 
near.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was  first  assumed  in  self-defence ;  if  so,  it 
was  a  useless  weapon,  for  that  unconscious  air  of  calm  repose  acted 
like  a  spell.  She  used  to  be  seriously  annoyed  by  the  hosts  of  applicants 
who,  as  she  travelled  with  her  father,  prayed  him  for  leave  to  Beek 
her  hand.  She  was  eight-and-twenty  now  ;  the  first  year  of  orphan- 
hood was  nearly  over ;  but  perhaps  she  looked  older  than  this.  A 
wife  of  eighth  and- twenty  is  very  young,  Elma  seemed  to  have 
attained  a  ripe  wisdom,  most  unlike  of  all  to  those  women,  not  quite 
young,  who  never  cease  to  be  called  '  girls '  until  they  marry.  In 
travelling  abroad  with  her  father  Elma  was  usually  taken  by 
strangers  for  his  wife — a  mistake  which  she  did  not  correct  unless 
obliged ;  she  said  it  saved  trouble  and  made  people  treat  her  with 
more  respect. 

Eespect  was  the  first  feeling  she  inspired,  admiration  the  second — 
and  not  the  lastt  But  one  was  afraid  of  her  EtilL;  she  had  such  a 
statuesque  repose,  sach  an  air  of  asking  nothing  from  any  man,  that 
it  seemed  in  one's  imagination  like  an  insult  to  offer  her  the  homage 
on  which  her  eyes  fell  only  with  calm  surprise.  She  loved  her  father, 
old  friends  of  his  and  of  her  youth,  and  all  little  children,  and  she 
smiled  00  the  adoration  of  schoolboys ;  but  the  world  of  marriageable 
men  seemed  not  to  exist  for  her,  or  to  exist  as  it  does  for  a  contented 
matron.  It  was  one  of  her  chief  attractions  to  me,  that  she  seemed 
to  possess  in  her  own  right  the  composure  and  content  which  belongs 
to  men  and  women  who  have  sought  and  found,  In  unattractive 
women  the  same  indifTerence  repels  us  as  discourtesy ;  it  is  a  gra- 
tuitous incivility  to  refuse  what  we  do  not  for  a  moment  mean  to  ask 
for,  but  not  to  offer  that  which  we  cannot  but  desire  eagerly  seems  a 
wise  and  sweet  reserve.  Anyway,  a  man  who  has  waited  till  nearly 
forty  without  marrying,  has  no  time  to  lose  with  a  bride  needing  to 
put  away  childish  things.  The  man  who  could  win  Elma  would 
enter  at  once  upon  a  boundless  ocean  of  still  happiness,  unchanging 
as  the  gracious  calm  of  her  simplest  movement. 

'Now,  there  are  giants  in  Patagonia' — the  Admiral  had  appa- 
rently finished  his  voyage,  and  there  was  a  change  in  the  intonation 
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of  bis  voice  which  roused  me  like  a  call.  I  begao  %o  listen,  and  as  I 
listened,  I  dared  not  keep  my  eyes  on  Elma's  face. 

'  There  are  giants  in  Patagonia,  and  in  some  regions  of  South 
America  which  I  should  not  like  to  name,  lest  any  of  you  should 
have  fidends  within  a  thousand  miles ;  there  are  sorceresses  too. 
My  learned  friend,  the  Herr  Doktor  Liebdiinkein,  who  is  correspond- 
ing member  of  all  the  folk-lore  societies  of  Europe,  assures  me  that 
it  is  from  this  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patagonia  that  all 
known  Tersions  of  a  wide-spread  folk-tale  are  derived — the  tale,  to 
wit,  of  the  giant  with  no  heart  in  his  body. 

'  According  to  the  story,  ladies '  (folk-lore  is  one  of  my  hobbies, 
.  so  the  gallant  Admiral  did  not  dare  to  look  my  way), '  some  prin- 
cesses skilled  in  magic  have  the  art  of  charming  the  hearts  of  giants 
out  of  their  bodies.  If,  when  this  is  done,  the  giant  can  get  hold  of 
his  own  heart  again,  and  securely  wrap  it  up  in  silver  paper  in  an 
ivory  casket,  in  a  cedar  box,  in  a  golden  case,  in  a  leaden  coffer,  and 
then  hide  the  coffer  in  a  basket  of  Sags  in  the  nest  of  an  unknown 
bird,  in  the  heart  of  the  Invisible  Tree  that  grows  at  the  top  of  the 
Inaccessible  Hills — then  the  giant  will  be  quite  safe,  and  the  princess 
lives  with  him,  and  cooks  his  food,  and  combs  his  beard,  and  never 
thinks  of  the  prince  of  her  own  race  who  is  roaming  the  world  in 
search  of  her.  Mow,  gianta,  like  men  and  princes,  are  good  and  bad, 
and  it  is  mostly  the  bad  gianta  who  have  hidden  their  hearts  in  the 
Inaccessible  Hills :  so  in  the  stories,  when  the  true  prince  finds  his 
way,  in  spite  ofdragons,ogresses,and  lions,  to  the  heart  of  the  Invisible 
Tree,  and  opens  all  the  coverings,  and  squeezes  the  giant's  heart  till 
he  dies,  and  the  princess  is  set  free  from  her  enchantment,  no  one 
is  Sony  for  the  giant. 

*  But  in  folk-tales,  as  Herr  Doktor  Liebdiinkein  and  our  friend 
Willy  Welshman  here  will  tell  you,  every  story  is  told  two  ways, 
with  the  lights  and  shadows  changing  places ;  and  in  my  true  story, 
you  will  be  sorry  for  Eieiaio,  For  there  is  a  secret  that  bad  fairies 
tell  to  royal  god-daughtera,  who  are  wicked  too,  and  this  is,  that  if 
the  princess  who  has  charmed  the  giant's  heart  out  of  his  body  can 
make  him  look  the  other  way,  and  snatch  it  from  him  before  he  has 
wrapped  it  up  in  the  silver  paper  in  the  ivory  casket,  in  the  cedar 
box,  in  the  golden  case,  in  the  leaden  coffer,  or  before  he  has  hidden 
the  leaden  coffer  in  the  basket  of  fl^  in  the  nest  of  the  unknown 
bird,  in  the  heart  of  the  Invisible  Tree ;  then  she  will  hold  the 
giant's  life  in  her  hands,  and  instead  of  cooking  his  food  and  combing 
his  beard,  she  may  make  the  giant  fetch  and  do  whatever  she  is 
pleased  to  command. 

'  It  is  said  that  the  first  giant  who  put  his  heart  away  in  the 
Inaccessible  Hills  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  sorceress  to  help 
him :  they  all  knew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  let  them  keep  it  for 
him,  and  that  he  only  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it  in  order  to  be  invul- 
nerable in  battle.  For,  of  course,  when  a  giant  has  no  heart  in  his 
body,  no  blows  can  hurt  or  weapons  slay  him.     A  sword  or  bullet 
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can  pass  right  through  where  men's  hearts  grow,  and  he  only  laughs — 
a  terrible  laugh,  that  freezes  the  eDemy's  blood,  and  sometimes  kills 
him  with  terror  before  the  return  blow  falls.  A  giant  with  no  heart 
in  his  body  is  never  tired,  or  hungry,  or  disappointed  ;  he  can  conquer 
kingdoms  because  he  never  wants  them  too  much  to  be  able  to  wait 
for  the  right  moment,  and  when  the  kingdoms  are  bis,  he  gives  them 
away  as  easily,  to  the  first  who  asks  him,  because  (people  whisper) 
he  *'  has  no  heart  to  keep  them."  These  giants  are  cruel,  and  some 
people  mistake  them  for  vampires,  because  they  often  stab  their 
victims  through  the  heart,  and  then  pretend  they  did  not  know  such 
wounds  were  mortal. 

'  Well,  after  the  voyage  iu  "  La  Belle  Jouvence,"  about  which  I  was 
telling  you,  we  were  put  ashore  in  Patagonia,  and  before  we  left  the 
country  I  learned  to  know  some  of  the  giants  who  live  there,  more 
particularly  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Eieiaio,  and — ladies,  don't 
be  frightened — you  may  believe  an  old  sailor  when  I  tell  you  Kr  had 
got  no  heart  in  hie  body.  He  walked  about  and  was  none  the  worse, 
bub  the  place  where  his  heart  had  been  was  just  a  hollow  cavity,  quite 
healed  and  skinned  over — so  much  so  that  he  said  it  would  be  no  use 
to  put  his  heart  back  now,  it  could  never  grow  again  so  as  to  live  and 
beat  inside  him. 

'  It  is  not  etiquette  in  this  country  to  ask  a  giant  any  questions 
about  where  he  keeps  his  heart,  because  everybody  knows  that  if  the 
answer  was  overheard  by  or  repeated  to  any  rash  or  mischievous 
persons,  they  might  tise  the  power  thus  given  them  to  murder  the 
confiding  giant.  Still,  even  in  Patagonia  there  are  whispering 
gossips,  and  I  soon  found  it  was  generally  believed  (and  this  was  one 
reason  why  good  mothers  and  daughters  were  a  little  cool  to  my 
friend),  that  instead  of  being  safely  stored  away  in  the  Inaccessible 
Hills,  Eieiaio's  heart  was  kept  by  a  strange  princess  from  the  Lands  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  called  the  Dona  Yiolante. 

'  She  had  long  black  hair  that  reached  down  to  her  feet,  and  large 
black  eyes  that  sometimes  flashed  and  sometimes  melted,  and  she  had 
tiny  peaxl-white  hands,  and  a  foot  so  tiny,  Chinese  women's  slippers 
were  almost  long  enough  for  her  to  wear.  Her  dress  was  of  soft  amber 
silk,  and  black  lace  hung  over  her  head  and  neck  and  round  white 
arms.  She  carried  a  large  fan  of  peacocks'  feathers,  and  a  little  round 
white  fiufiy  dog,  both  of  which,  it  was  said,  she  used  in  her  enchant- 
ments, and  when  she  danced  the  zamacueca  the  stars  stood  still  to  see 
her,  and  the  giants'  hearts  leapt  for  joy. 

'After  setting  our  party  ashore,  "  La  Belle  Jouvence  "  was  to  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  take  observations  of  the  tides  and 
currents  about  that  dangerous  coai;t.  I  had  leave  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion across  country  and  rejoin  the  ship  at  Santiago,  and  Eieiaio  agreed 
to  accompany  the  exploring  party.  ITie  Inaccessible  Hills  were  said  by 
tradition  to  lie  somewhere  behind  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes,  that 
would  be  in  sig^t  from  our  route,  and  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
persuading  Dona  Violante  to  relinquish  her  prize  and  let  him  follow 
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the  custom  of  bis  fathers,  and  place  hia  heart  in  safety  id  the  nest  of 
the  unkaowii  bird. 

'  The  ladj  dwelt  in  a  magic  palace  by  a  lake ;  an  impenetrable 
hedge  of  aloes  and  cactus  surrounded  her  magic  garden,  where  all  the 
gorgeous  flowers  of  the  tropica  bloomed  among  delicious  fruits  from 
every  clime.  There  was  a  spell  upon  the  palace,  forbidding  any  kind 
of  human  work  to  be  done  by  its  inmates ;  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
sleep  and  play,  and  sleep  and  play,  and  drink  the  sweet  iced  juice  of 
the  aboundiog  fruits,  and  eat  and  sleep  again :  this  was  the  day's 
business  for  the  human  guests ;  but  we  could  not  escape  the  dread 
conjecture  that  unearthly  rites  went  on  unseen,  and  that  it  was  here 
the  awful  spells  were  worked  by  which  the  hearts  were  drawn  out  of 
the  groaning  giants'  bodies.  By  night  unearthly  shrieks  and  sighs 
were  heard— at  least  I  thouj^ht  bo  in  my  sleep,  though  by  the  time  I 
bad  awoke  these  sounds  were  changed,  no  doubt  by  magic,  into  the 
twanging  of  a  guitar  outside  the  window,  or  a  whispered  duet  under 
the  magnolia  boughs.  And  when  I  ventured  to  speak  to  Eieiaio  of 
these  sounds,  he  warned  me  to  let  no  one  know  I  heard  them  ;  and  he 
added,  as  if  to  comfort  me,  that  thoujjh  the  cry  sounded  like  a  human 
agony,  still  they  were  utteieil  by  beings  whom  none  can  force  to 
undergo  the  pain.  The  giant  and  the  sorceress  must  agree  together 
for  the  horrid  spell  to  work. 

'  Kow,  ladies,  I  have  seen  many  horrid  things  in  my  travels :  I  have 
seen  a  human  body  half-carved  by  feasting  cannibals,  I  have  Been 
starved  families  lying  dead  by  the  roadside  in  India,  I  have  seen  the 
dungeons  of  Bomba's  Naples  and  the  prisoners  in  a  Russian  mine,  I 
have  seen  the  liideous  gaiety  of  drunken  rice  in  a  Parisian  den :  but  I 
never  felt  a  shudder  of  more  horrid  fear  than  on  the  day  when  I  found 
out  where  Eieiaio's  heart  was  kept. 

'  But  I  must  tell  you  first  about  another  way  in  which  the  giants* 
hearts  can  be  kept  safely.  If  they  are  hidden  away  iu  the  Invisible 
Hills,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  the  giant  had  no  heart  at  all,  it  grows 
cold  and  hard  because  there  is  no  warm  blood  to  fill  it;  they  feel  no 
pain  or  pleasure,  and  if  tbey  do  good  or  wicked  things  it  is  without 
knowing  what  they  are  doing.  But  if,  when  the  heart  first  comes  out 
of  his  body,  the  giant  can  find  a  little  child,  or  a  maid  ^ho  haa  never 
had  an  evil  thouglit,  and  gives  his  still  warm  heart  to  one  of  these  to 
have  and  hold  and  cherish,  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  his  heart  were  still 
beating  and  living  in  its  proper  place,  with  a  happy  glow  all  round. 
The  little  child  or  the  maid  who  has  never  had  an  evil  thought 
carries  her  charge  about  with  her  tenderly,  in  soft  warm  hands, 
and  if  she  is  obliged  to  lay  it  aside  for  a  moment,  she  puts  it  down 
gently,  with  a  kind  caress,  and  says  to  it,  *  Lie  still,  little  heart,* 
and  then  the  heart  and  the  giant  sleep  and  have  happy  dreams  till 
she  comes  back  and  bids  it  wake,  and  carries  it  again  tenderly  as 
a  mother  does  her  child. 

'  Now  when  Eieiaio  gave  his  heart  to  the  Senora,  he  thought  she 
was  one  of  these  guileless  maids  or  children,  for  she  was  able  by  her 
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eocbantmenU  to  make  herself  look  youDg  and  good,  half  like  one  of 
these  true  guardians  and  half  like  t^e  other,  for  no  magic  can  (jiiite 
imitate  a  true  child  and  maid.  But  Eieiaio  was  deceived,  aod  still 
when  I  tu^ed  turn  to  break  the  enchantment  and  let  me  force  the 
SeSora  to  relinquish  her  prey,  he  would  not  quite  believe  me,  and 
said,  "  Nay,  but  surely  she  is  young  and  good :  she  plays  with  my  heait 
now — she  is  only  young ;  but  when  she  has  done  with  playing,  she 
will  take  it  up  again  in  soft  gentle  bands,  and  carry  it  with  her 
t-eoderly,  and  I  shall  live  again,  and  feel  it  beat  within  me,  with  a 
happy  glow  all  round." 

'  But  though  he  said  this,  and  by  her  enchantments  she  had  power 
to  make  him  almoet  believe  it,  I  knew  that  he  had  come  to  the  magic 
villa  now  in  hopes  of  moving  her  to  let  him  have  his  heart  again, 
because  of  the  strange  dts  of  sickness  that  had  attacked  him  of  late. 
He  went  to  English  medicine  men,  and  they  talked  about  arigina 
pectoris  and  rheumatism  of  the  heart :  the  science  of  the  Old  World  is 
in  its  infancy,  and  Eieiaio  did  not  dare  to  tell  them,  lest  they  should 
have  thought  him  mad,  that  the  gnawing  ache  which  seized  him 
could  not  come  from  rheumatiem  of  the  hcdxt  when  his  heart  was  a 
thousand  miles  away. 

« And  now  I  must  tell  you  how  I  leamt  where  the  Senora  really 
kept  bis  heart.  She  used  to  feed  the  little  white  dofiy  dog,  who  was 
oue  of  the  instruments  of  her  enchantment,  with  chocolate  and  sweet- 
meats, and  there  was  an  embroidered  velvet  reticule  full  of  these 
dainties  always  lying  about  upon  her  sofa  taUe.  One  day  I  noticed 
that  there  were  two  such  reticules,  just  alike,  lying  together.  FluET 
was  begging,  with  one  paw  up,  his  bead  cocked  wickedly  on  one  side, 
and  a  black  eye  winking  at  his  mistress.  She  took  up  one  of  the 
velvet  b^;8,  and  carelessly,  while  she  was  looking  the  other  way, 
seemed  to  feel  in  it  for  a  hoi^on.  Eieiaio  turned  pale,  the  veins  on 
his  forehead  were  knotted  as  if  with  pain,  and  I  thought  be  was  about 
to  iaint.  I  got  up  to  go  to  him,  but  meanwhile  the  colour  came  back 
to  bis  face,  and  I  heard  the  Senora  laugb,  and  say  she  bad  been 
looking  in  the  wrong  bag. 

*  The  little  scene  made  an  uncomfortable  impression  on  me,  and 
gradually  I  made  sure  that  Dona  Violante  kept  the  giant's  heart  in 
the  second  velvet  reticnle,  and  that  when  he  turned  pale,  as  if  on  the 
verge  of  death,  it  was  because  she  bad  tossed  the  reticule  upon  the 
ground  for  Fluff  to  play  with,  or  was  scrunching  it  unkindly  into 
hidden  comers  when  she  wanted  it  to  be  out  of  the  way.  Once  I 
came  in  as  Fluff  was  worrying  the  bag,  which  she  pretended  was  the 
one  that  held  the  bonbons,  and  he  was  to  show  bis  clevemees  by  un- 
tying the  strings  and  getting  one  out  for  himself.  Eieiaio  was  in  tbe 
room  as  tbe  sorceress  watched  this  cruel  sport,  and  he  sat  pale  and 
silent  as  a  ghost  while  the  little  fiend's  paws  trampled  on  his  life.  I 
snatched  the  bag  away  and  was  about  to  give  it  back  to  Eieiaio  and 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  upon  which,  you  know,  the  sorceress  and 
all  her  enchantments  would  have  vanished  away  into  a  shower  of 
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sulphurous  dust.  But  &  epell  was  on  my  friend,  and  with  a  sad  smile 
he  gave  it  back  to  the  Senora,  Baying,  "  Keep  it,  or  give  it  back  to  me 
yourself." 

'  Well,  this  is  nearly  the  end  of  the  story.  Things  came  to  a 
crisis  after  Dona  Violante  was  appealed  to  by  another  f^ant,  whose 
name  was  Eieiulo,  to  take  his  heart  and  keep  it  too.  He  had  been 
caught  as  a  young  orphan  by  some  ^'^esleyan  missionaries,  and  brought 
up  by  them  in  a  college  where  he  had  learnt  arithmetic ;  and  tbougli 
be  had  escaped  from  tbem  and  returned  to  the  noanners  and  religion 
of  his  ancestors,  still  he  could  do  simple  sums  in  a  way  tmususi 
among  the  giants;  and  he  reckoned  that  the  Senora  had  only  two  hands, 
and  that  therefore  she  could  only  take  charge  safely  of  at  most  two 
giants'  hearts  at  a  time.  After  the  sign  of  the  cross,  there  is  nothing 
sorceresses  dread  bo  much  as  arithmetic ;  and  Dona  Violante  wasveij 
angry  at  being  asked  how  many  hearts  she  had  in  her  keeping.  She 
showed  her  empty  hands,  and  pretended  she  had  none,  and  all  the 
while  she  had  got  Eieiaio's  heart  tucked  away  under  the  sofaco^cai, 
between  a  rosary  and  a  French  novel,  and  she  leant  her  elbows  on  it 
as  she  talked,  and  I  saw  my  friend  writhe  under  the  malicious  digs 
she  gave  his  heart  as  she  moved  languidly  from  one  graceful  pose  to 
another, 

*  After  this  there  was  an  angry  scene  between  them,  and  at  last 
Eieiaio  uttered  the  fatal  words,  "  Give  me  back  my  heart,"  and  in 
his  anger  he  added  rashly,  "  and  then  you  will  have  room  for  Eieiulo's, 
if  he  isn't  too  wise  to  give  it  you." 

'  They  were  the  last  words  Eieiaio  spoke.  She  smiled  fiendishly, 
and  opened  the  strings  of  the  little  bag,  and  took  his  heart  in  her 
band,  saying,  "  When  you  gave  itme  I  promised  to  keep  it  as  longu 
you  lived;  I  will  be  better  than  my  word,  and  keep  it  longer.  I  will 
never  part  with  it  at  all ;  its  ashes  will  take  very  little  room — ^I  will 
wear  it  in  my  ring,  instead  of  this  black  drop  of  mortal  poison."  She 
kept  one  hand  clenched  round  his  heart— Eieiaio  felt  his  life  ebbing— 
as  she  showed  him  a  ring  like  that  King  JMithridates  wore,  and  then 
she  let  the  one  black  drop  of  mortal  poison  fall  on  Eieiaio's  heart 

*  The  Btories  say  that  the  giants  &11  down  dead  when  their  heart 
is  killed,  but  to  get  at  the  whole  truth  about  these  strange  things 
you  must  hear  the  story  &om  somebody  who  has  seen  what  happens. 
The  giants  whose  hearts  are  in  the  right  place  are  not  so  very  much 
taller  than  ordinary  men ;  they  only  seem  so  because  of  their  wonder- 
ful strength  and  other  gifts.  They  can  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  see 
what  men  and  women  think ;  they  know  where  the  Spice  Islands  ue 
without  crossing  the  sea,  by  their  scent ;  they  eat  the  sunlight  and 
drink  the  falling  dew,  they  onderstand  the  language  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  their  hands  grasp  tools  a  thousand  miles  away.  All  this  is  changed 
when  their  heart  is  killed :  they  fall  into  a  heap  that  is  still  shaped 
like  a  dead  man's  body,  and  the  shape  moves  about  by  cords  and 
pulleys,  Uke  a  irog  wound  up  to  jump ;  but  they  neither  see,  not  hear, 
nor  taste ;  they  know  and  feel  and  understand  notiiing  any  moie, 
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because  their  heart  is  killed.  All  this  Eieiaio  knew,  but  he  could 
neither  move  nor  speak :  tbe  sorceress  let  the  black  drop  fall  upon  bis 
quivering  heart — there  was  a  sudden  flash ' 

•  •••■•• 

At  this  moment  something  uncanny  happened:  the  fire  was 
burning  low,  and  the  Admiral's  voice  was  hollow,  to  match  his  grisly 
theme;  at  this  moment  there  via^  a  flash,  and  a  sharp  explosion 
sounded.  It  was  enough  to  make  one  believe  in  witchcraft.  A  piece 
of  flaming  wood  had  broken  off  with  a  crack,  and  leapt,  all  glowing, 
into  Elma's  lap.  I  started  forward  to  snatch  it  away  before  her  dress 
was  scorched,  but  she  too  started,  and  as  I  grasped  the  burning 
fr^;ments  in  my  hand,  her  hands  clasped  mine  above  it ;  she  held 
them  fast,  and  I  thought  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  My  band  felt 
like  the  giant's  heart,  careeaed  by  a  maid  who  has  no  evil  thoughts. 
Then  she  recollected  herself,  and  I  threw  the  cinder  back  upon  the 
hearth.  Madame  poked  the  logs  into  a  blaze,  and  the  Admiral  said 
that  was  all  the  story. 

We  had  been  married  nearly  seven  years  before  I  ventured  to  ask 
Elma  if  she  thought  it  was  the  giant's  heart  that  had  leapt  into  her  lap 
for  safety.  She  smiled  then  a  little  consciously,  and  for  all  answer 
asked,  '  Shall  I  write  to  Madame  to  expect  us  on  the  first  of  May?' 
*  Yea,'  I  said, '  and  tell  the  Admiral,  with  Elmina's  love,  to  get  his 
stories  ready;  but  he  must  never  tell  her  about  Eieiaio,  because  that 
made  maTnirm  cry  once.' 
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Privateers  akd  Privateering  in  the  Eighteexth 
Century. 

I.  FoKTcSATcs  Weight. 

CIINCE  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  declared  that '  privateering 
O  19  and  remains  abolished,'  the  expediency  of  England's  assent  to 
this,  from  a  national  as  well  as  from  an  inteniatiODal  point  of  view, 
has  been  often  discussed.  On  the  one  side  it  has  been  alleged  that 
such  assent  is  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  one  of  our  most  powerful  weapons;' 
that  in  consequence  of  it  we  should  now  enter  on  a  naval  war  with, 
so  to  speak,  our  right  hand  tied  behind  our  back.  On  the  other,  it 
has  been  urged  that  privateering  is  prejudicial  to  our  commercial 
interests,  would  tell  more  against  ua  than  for  us,  would  destroy  our 
carrying  trade,  would  cause  our  ships  to  transfer  tlieir  allegiance  to 
other  flags,  ia  repugnant  to  the  advanced  civilisation  of  the  age,  and 
converts  war  against  nations  into  piracy  against  individuals.  The 
case,  as  it  stands,  gives  room  for  a  very  pretty  quarrel,  and  will  pro- 
bably BO  continue  until  the  sharp  experience  of  war  solves  the  ques- 
tion one  way  or  another ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  foresee 
what  that  way  will  be.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that,  when  we 
are  engaged  in  a  European  war,  our  enemy  will  endeavour  to  attack 
us,  to  injure  us,  by  '  cruisers,'  such  as  Kussia  has  openly  proclaimed 
her  intention  of  ^tting  out ;  and  the  defensive  measures  adopted  by 
our  own  Admiralty,  the  instructions  under  which  merchant  steamers 
are  built  and  surveyed,  leave  as  little  room  to  doubt  that  we  should 
at  least  follow  suit.  But  between  such  cruisers  and  the  privateers  of 
old  there  would  be  little  elTective  difference.  The  command  might 
be  vested  in  regularly  commissioned  officers,  but  it  would  be  equally 
the  duty  of  these  to  plunder  and  destroy  rather  than  to  fight.  The 
work  done  would  be  very  much  the  same  aa  that  which  was  done 
formerly  by  private  men-of-war ;  though  the  cruisers  would  have  a 
higher  responsibility,  would  be  more  under  control,  and  would  add 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  They  would  have  to  be  paid  for 
doing  what  the  old  privateers  paid  for  permission  to  do. 

Whether  the  system  of  waging  maritime  war  against  an  enemy's 
commerce  is  altogether  advantageous,  ia  another  point  on  which 
much  argument  has  been  expended.  That  it  may  cripple  the  enemy's 
resources  is  obvious ;  but  the  advantage  does  not  necessarily  he  all 
on  one  side,  and  it  may  occasion  serious  injury  to  our  own.  In  former 
days  the  treasure  ships  belonged  to  the  enemy  until  they  became  ours 
by  capture  ;  in  the  present  age  the  treasure  and  the  ships  that  carry 
it  are  English,  and  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the  consternation  in  the 
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City  00  heariDg  of  the  loss  of  some  steamer  bringing  homeward  a 
rich  freight  of  diamonda  from  the  Cape  or  of  gold  from  Australia. 
But  aa  we  clung  steadfastly  to  the  right  of  making  prize  of  the 
Spanish  plate-sliips,  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  any  enemy  which 
&te  may  now  send  us  will  waive  his  claim  to  the  English  steamers,  if 
only  he  has  the  power  to  assert  it ;  and  against  that  it  behoves  us  to 
be  on  our  guard.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing rules  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  but  few  large  prizes  will  be 
made,  such  as  founded  manya  fortune  in  the  last  or  earlier  centuries, 
when  international  scruples  did  not  exist,  and  naval  opinion  was 
absolutely  single  aa  to  the  advisability  and  even  necessity  of  making 
captures  and  sharing  them  out  amongst  the  captors.  This  opinion, 
root«d  in  the  '  custom'  of  tfae  sea,  was  as  old  as  the  English  nation, 
and  had  descended  from  the  days  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  of  Harry 
Page — the  Arripay  of  the  French  Chroniclers — of  Drake,  or  Fro- 
bifiher,  or  Lancaster,  down  to  the  times  when  Commodore  \Vager 
took  the  great  galleon,  or  Anson  gutted  tho  Acapulco  ship. 

Tho  stories  of  auch  times  seem  to  the  seaman  of  to-day,  like  the 
■fairy  tales  of  childhood,  too  good  to  be  true ;  but  from  a  strictly  naval 
point  of  view  they  have  their  dark  side ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that, 
of  the  quarrels  between  senior  officers  which  so  often  disgraced  our 
service,  a  great  number  were  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  natural 
but  unchivalrous  desire  of  making  money.  The  bitter  feud  between 
Rodney  and  Arbuthnot,  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  in  1780,  ivaa 
one  of  these.  The  friendly  relations  between  Lord  St.  Vincent  and 
Nelson,  wbicb  led  to  such  glorious  results,  were  interrupted  by  a  law- 
suit on  their  rival  claims  for  prize-money ;  and  the  ill-feeling  which 
Melson  and  Sir  John  Orde  entertained  for  each  other  was  at  least 
etrenfTthened  by  pecuniary  considerations.'  Lord  Howe's  conduct  on 
the '  First  of  June '  was  angrily  criticised  by  many,  as  though  he 
.mi^t  have  rendered  the  victory  still  more  decisive  had  he  not  been 
over  anxious  about  the  security  of  the  prizes  ;  Sir  John  Jervia  was 
similarly  spoken  of  after  the  battle  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  the  burning  several  of  the  prizes,  whose  preserva- 
tion would  have  taxed  the  efficiency  of  the  fleet,  appeared  to  Nelson 
a  measure  of  very  grave  responsibility,  as  defrauding  the  men  under 
his  command  of  moneye  to  which  they  were  justly  entitled.'  The 
bittemesB  which  frequently  arose  out  of  considerations  of  prize-money 
was  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  disproporriouate  share  of  the  senior 
officers.  Of  the  prizes  juat  referred  to  as  burnt  at  the  Nile,  Nelson 
-estimated  the  share  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  3,750^.,  of  a  captain 
as  l,oooJ.;  but  of  a  lieutenant  aa  75^,  and  of  a  seaman  as  22.  48.  \d. 
In  face  of  such  6gnres,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  prize-money  as 
encouraging  aeamen  to  do  their  duty ;  but  its  principal  use  was  to 
■offer  great  chances  to  the  senioif  officers,  and  its  real  evil  was  the  pro- 
moting jealousy  and  ill-will  between  the  flag-officere  and  even  the 
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captainB.  This,  hpwever,  naval  officers  would  have  been  slow  to 
acknowledge. 

But  whilst  blind  to  the  evil  that  not  unfrequently  resulted  from 
the  distribution  of  prize-money  amongst  ships  of  war,  every  officer 
had  a  keen,  perhaps  an  exaggerated,  sense  of  the  evil  effects  of  priva- 
teering. On  this  point  there  was  a  unanimity  so  marked  as  to  lead 
to  a  suspicion  that  sometimes  at  least  it  arose  out  of  a  grudge  that 
private  ships  should  carry  off  rich  prizes  which  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  the  king's  cruisers.  Privateers  were,  of  course,  men  whose 
main  idea  in  coming  afloat  was  to  make  the  war  profitable  to  them- 
selves and  their  owners :  tliey  had  not  the  same  responsibility  as 
the  captains  of  ships  of  war ;  and  they  were  practically  independent 
ev6n  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  i^tation,  to  whom,  therefore, 
they  were  at  once  a  somce  of  .innoyance  and  pecuniary  loss.  Vernon's 
opinion  of  them  in  1740  was  that  they  were  little  better  than  pirates. 
He  wrote  to  the  governor  of  the  French  Leeward  Islands,  who  had 
complained  of  their  conduct :  *  Your  Eicellency  well  knows  that  tiie 
granting  commissions  to  privateers  is  no  part  of  my  province,  nor  are 
they  immediately  under  my  control.  I  know  too  well  what  lawless 
libertines  they  are,  in  all  nations,  and  heartily  wish  no  nation  coun- 
tenanced them.  And  I  believe  your  Excellency  may  have  heard  of  my 
inclination  for  bringing  them  to  answer  for  any  of  their  base  or 
treacherous  proceedings,  which,  as  far  as  lays  in  my  way,  I  aball 
always  give  a  helping  hand  to.'  And,  sixty  years  later,  Nelson's 
opinion  was  no  whit  more  favourable.  '  I  have  exceedingly  to  lament,* 
he  wrote  from  the  Mediterranean  in  1804,  'that  conduct  so  disgrace- 
ful to  the  character  of  the  British  nation  is  practised  by  the  Gibraltar 
privateers  in  these  seas  every  day,  as  complaints  are  constantly  laid 
before  me,  from  the  Crovemment  of  Sardinia,  of  their  nefarious  con- 
duct, which  I  have  transmitted  to  the  governor  of  Gibraltar  for  his 
interference,  as  naval  commanders  have  no  authority  whatever  over 
those  pirates.'  And  again :  '  The  conduct  of  all  privateers  is,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen,  so  near  piracy  that  I  only  wonder  any  civilised  nation 
ean  allow  them.' ' 

When,  therefore,  it  is  urged,  as  is  frequently  done,  that  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  ought  to  be  cancelled,  it  is  well  that  those  who 
so  urge  should  be  reminded  that,  in  the  old  days  of  privateering, 
whilst  Liverpool  or  Bristol  was  rapidly  growing  rich  at  the  expense 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  as  Dartmouth  or  Poole  had  done  centimes 
before,  every  naval  ofBcer,  and  more  especially  every  naval  officer  in 
high  position,  considered  the  system  a  disgrace  to  civilisation,  and 
the  men  who  worked  it  as  scarcely  better  than  pirates.  It  is  im- 
poffiiible  to  say  how  much  of  this  was  real  hatred  of  ruffianly  practices ; 
how  much,  envy  of  their  success  ;  how  much,  jealousy  of  their  inde- 
pendence. A  naval  commander  is'  necessarily  a  despot,  even  if  a 
beneficent  one ;   and  an  armed  ship  carrying  on  independent  var 
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within  the  limits  of  hia  command,  trenches  on  his  prerogative,  and 
may  occasionally  complicate  or  prevent  the  execution  of  bis  plans. 
One  instance  of  this  is  worth  relating. 

On  January  27,  1781,  Sir  George  Rodney,  then  commanding  in 
the  West  Indies,  received  instructions  to  wage  active  war  against  the 
Dutch,  and  more  especially  to  Beize  on  St.  Enstatius  and  other  settle- 
ments which  had  been  prominent  in  carrying  on  an  illicit  trade  with 
the  Americans.  This  was  done  at  once.  But  whilst  Rodney  was 
arranging  matters  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  Dutch  governor  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  conscious  of  his  defenceless  condition,  opened  nego- 
tiations ;  as  the  result  of  which,  his  Majesty's  ships  '  Surprise '  and 
*  Barbuda '  were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  colonies,  and  arrived 
on  February  27.  But,  as  the  Dutch  feared,  they  had  been  anticipated 
by  a  squadron  of  privateers,  which  had  entered  the  river  on  the  24tb, 
had  seized  on  all  the  ships,  and,  with  scant  courtesy,  had  enforced 
a  Burrender  of  the  town.  They  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  should 
remain  in  peaceful  possession  of  their  property,  but — as  the  Dutch 
afterwards  complained — their  people  went  on  shore  and  took  every- 
thing they  liked. 

They  also  (the  complaint  ran)  released  all  our  prisoners,  white  and 
black  ;  some  of  them  were  nnder  the  sentence  of  death,  which  did  put  ns 
in  the  greatest  anxiety  for  our  own  negroes  who  would  be  glad  of  such  an 
opportnnity  to  rise  against  the  inhabitants,  and  which  situation  was  repre- 
sented to  the  captains  :  and  what  made  our  case  the  more  dismal  was  that 
all  the  passages  np  and  down  the  river  were  stopped  ;  by  which  we  were 
prevented  from  sending  any  news  np  the  river  to  pat  the  inhabitants  at 
ease,  which  occasioned  the  greatest  oneasinees  amongst  the  women  and 
children,  some  of  whom  were  several  dajs  in  the  woods ;  and  some  people 
who  were  in  their  boats  were  robbed  of  their  baggage. 

SQch  as  it  was,  however,  the  capture  was  effected  by  the  privateers  ; 
t^e  men-of-war  had  no  share  in  the  prize-money,  and  but  small  con- 
Rolation  in  finding  out  that  the  privateers  had  none,  either ;  that 
they  had  no  commission  to  attack  the  Dutch,  and  that  the  whole 
became  a  droit  of  the  Admiralty. 

Many  similar  instances  might  easily  be  gathered.  The  conduct  of 
the  privateers  too  frequently  needed  palliation,  which  angry  and 
disappointed  naval  officers  were  not  in  any  humour  to  give  ;  and  the 
very  name  of  privateer  became  a  reproach  not  only  in  the  service, 
but  in  the  country  at  large ;  so  that,  at  the  present  day,  many  a 
wealthy  man  would  be  almost  more  ashamed  of  having  it  believed 
that  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  made  his  money  as  a  priva- 
teer, than  that  he  had  made  it  as  a  smuggler  or  a  highwayman.  And 
yet  the  privateers  were,  in  their  day,  a  most  important  item  in  the 
naval  strength  of  the  country,  with  this  additional  and  especial  merit, 
that  they  were  most  namerouB  and  strongest  when  the  Royal  Navy 
was  weakest,  or  most  severely  taxed.  Evidently  the  time  when  the 
king's  ships  swept  the  enemas  flag  from  the  seas  was  not  the  best 
for  private  adventurers  to  go  a-cmising ;  but  when  the  king's  Bhips 
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could  barely  bold  their  own,  tbe  chances  of  rich  prizes  were  n 
and  tempting.  It  is  thus  that  in  looking  for  valuable  services  of 
privateers,  we  find  then),  not  in  the  periods  of  our  national  glory,  not 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  Howe,  and  Hood,  and 
Nelson  crushed  the  French  navy ;  not  during  the  later  years  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  when  Hawke,  and  Boscawen,  and  Saunders  grandly 
maintained  England's  supremacy ;  but  during  the  war  of  American 
Independence,  or  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  when  tbe  for- 
tunes of  the  navy  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  disgraceful  conrta-martial, 
such  as  those  on  Keppel,  or  Pallisser,  or  Brereton,  on  Mathews,  or 
Lestock,  or  Mostyn,  or  Oomeliua  Mitehell,  fill  a  large  space  of  onr 
naval  annals.  In  such  times  of  disaster  and  disgrace,  the  rongh  and 
ready  work  of  the  privateers  appeared  more  brilliant  and  had  a  veij 
real  national  importance.  To  attempt  any  statistical  measurement 
of  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible ;  but  some  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  statement  that  on  January  2,  17S1,  thirteen  dajs 
after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Holland,  545  letters  of  marqae 
passed  the  Stamp  Office.  The  number  of  ships  in  the  country  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  extraordinary  demand  ;  but  the  curious  nature 
of  the  Dutch  led  them  to  supply  it ;  and,  just  as  in  1672  they  sold 
gmipowder  to  tbe  French,  so  in  1781  they  built  privateers  specially 
for  the  English  market.* 

It  is  scarcely  less  difficult  to  attempt  any  relation  of  tbe  services 
rendered  by  the  privateers,  or  of  the  bold  deeds  which  they  firequently 
performed ;  but  of  the  many,  some  few  have  escaped  oblivion,  and 
may  be  still  worthy  of  record.     Here,  for  instance,  is  one. 

In  July,  1781,  the  'Tygress'  of  Appledore,  carrying  22  six- 
pounders,  and  130  men,  vhilst  cruising  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland, 
fell  in  with  a  Dutch  so-gun  ship,  escorting  two  large  merchantmen, 
who  had  gone  north  about,  to  avoid  the  Channel.  This  50-^0  ship, 
under  British  colours,  chased  her  and  overtook  her.  The  '  Tygress,' 
being  well  within  gun-shot,  lay  to,  supposing  that,  according  to 
custom,  a  number  of  her  men  were  te  be  pressed.  She  found  out  her 
mistake,  when  the  stranger,  hoisting  the  Dutch  flag,  ordered  her  to 
strike.  She  refused  te  do  so,  and  made  sail,  to  try  and  escape.  A 
running  fight  thus  began  and  continued  for  two  hours,  when  tbe 
Dutchman's  noainmast  went  over  tbe  side ;  and  the  '  Tygress,'  taking 
up  a  position  on  her  bow,  plied  her  with  the  six-pounderB  and  small 
arms  for  nearly  an  hour;  at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  succeeded, 
though  with  heavy  loss,  in  clearing  the  wreck,  the  Dutich  ship  got 
lonnd,  and  beat  off  her  enemy  by  the  superior  weight  of  her  stem 
guns.  She  was,  however,  in  no  condition  te  pursue ;  and  the 
'  Tygress,'  leaving  her  helpless,  went  to  look  for  Uie  two  merchant 
ships,  both  of  which  she  captured  the  uest  day.  They  were  each  of 
about  600  tons,  laden  with  '  masts,  cordage,  pitch,  ter,  turpentine, 
and  other  naval  steres,'  from  Ostend  to  Cadiz.    The  money  value  of 
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the  prize  was  the  privateer's  only  reward.  Had  the  'Tjgress'  be- 
longed to  the  navy,  had  a  king's  Bhip  of  her  force  beaten  off  a  50-gun 
ship  and  taken  two  large  prizes  from  under  her  convoy,  the  com- 
mander would  have  been  posted,  and  his  distinguished  services 
blazoned  in  our  naval  records.  Being  as  it  was,  we  can  say  no  more 
than  that  his  name  was  Thomas  Hall. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  Captain  Devereux,  commanding  the 
'  Drawblood,'  of  Milford,  mounting  twelve  guns,  which,  on  March  6, 
1781,  off  Cape  Clear,  took  a  Dutch  privateer,  carrying  eighteen 
9-pounder8  and  one  hundred  men.  Dutchmen  do  not  yield  readily, 
and  it  took  three  hours'  hard  fighting,  and  the  killing  or  wounding 
of  sixty  men,  before  this  ship  hauled  down  her  colours.  She  prov^ 
to  be  of  700  tons  burden,  laden,  as  the  others,  with  naval  stores. 
The  'Drawblood'  had  eleven  killed  and  sixteen  wounded- — a  loss  on 
both  sides  which  compares  with  or  exceeds  that  of  any  single  action  of 
the  war,  if  we  except  that  of  the  *  Serapis '  and  *  Uoabomme  filchard,' 
which  neither  English  nor  Americans  are  disposed  to  consider  a  single 
action,  and  in  which,  at  any  rit«,  the  ships  were  of  immensely  greater 
force.* 

Scarcely  less  notable  was  the  capture,  on  April  16,  1780,  of  a 
Spanish  sloop  of  war  by  the  privateer  '  Ellen,'  apparently  of  Liver- 
pool, commanded  by  Captain  Borrowdale.  The  'Ellen,'  which 
mounted  eighteen  light  6'ponnders,  and  had  on  board  sixty-four 
men,  all  told — of  whom  many,  including  a  Captain  Blundell  of  the 
79th  Kegiment,  were  passengers — was  making  a  passage  to  the  West 
Indies,  under  orders  of  urgent  haste.  Her  small  complement  shows 
that  she  had  no  aggressive  intentions ;  but,  when  overhauled  by  the 
Spaniard,  she  prepared  to  defend  herself.  She  shortened  sail,  and 
— to  prevent  the  enemy  opening  fire  at  long  range,  and  thus  getting 
the  advantage  of  a  presumably  heavier  armament — hoisted  American 
colours.  At  the  same  time  her  guns  were  double  loaded  with  round 
shot  and  grape;  and  Borrowdale,  encouraging  his  men, '  recommended 
to  them  a  cool  and  determined  courage,  entreated  them  to  fire  quick, 
to  take  good  aim,  and  to  fight  the  ship  to  the  last  extremity.'  We 
seem  almost  to  have  before  us  the  old  sea-dog  described  by  Captain 
Marryat: — 

The  Captain  stood  on  the  carronade :  '  First  lieutenant,'  says  he. 

'  Send  all  my  merry  men  aft  here,  for  thf^  most  list  to  me ; 

I  haven't  the  gift  of  the  gHb,  my  sons — because  I'm  bred  to  the  sea; 

That  ship  there  is  a  Spaniard,  who  means  to  fight  with  we. 

That  sh^)  there  is  a  Sfomiard,  and  if  we  don't  take  she, 

'Tis  a  thousand  bullets  to  one,  that  she  will  capture  we.' 

And  so,  as  the  Spaniard  ranged  up  alongside  to  windward,  he 
hauled  down  the  American  colours,  hoisted  the  English,  and  poured 
into  her  his  whole  broadside,  with  a  volley  of  musketry.  The 
astonished  and  entirely  disabled  Spaniard  fell  to  leeward  and  received 
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the  *  Ellen's  '  other  broadside  \a  the  same  fashion,  after  which  she  put 
before  the  winii  and  endeavoured  to  make  off.  But  the  privateer 
held  on  to  her  advantage,  and  after  a  running  fight  of  an  hour  and  s 
half  the  '  Sant'  Anna,'  a  comndssioned  sloop  of  sixteen  guns — heavy 
6-pounderB — exclusive  of  swivels  and  T04  men,  hauled  down  h^ 
colours,  and  accompanied  the  '  Ellen '  to  Jamaica. 

I  give  these  as  instances  of  our  privateers  doing  good  and  valiant 
service  as  men-of-war.  Their  capability  of  annoying  or  distressing 
the  enemy  in  the  special  way  for  which  they  were  licensed,  has  never 
been  doubted  ;  but,  when  put  into  figures,  it  appears  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  in  July  1778,  to  the  follow- 
ing May — that  is  to  say,  in  a  period  of  ten  months— the  value  of  the 
prizes  taken  by  Liverpool  ships  alone  amounted  to  1,025,600!.,  of 
which  i7o,oooi.  is  assigned  to  the  'Knight,'  and  75,000!.  to  the 
'  Ellen,'  presumably  the  same  whose  gallant  action  tbe  next  year  I 
have  just  related.  But  the  list  to  which  I  here  refer  ends  before  the 
beginning  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  country  which  had  always  fm- 
nished  the  richest  prizes.  War  was  declared  on  June  16;  and  on 
October  23,  almost  before  the  Grand  Fleet  of  England,  under  an 
incompetent  administration,  had  done  sheltering  itself  behind  tiie 
shoals  of  Spithead  from  the  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain,  two 
privateers,  the  '  Amazon '  of  Liverpool,  and  '  Ranger '  of  Bristol, 
captured,  off  the  Azores,  a  ship  of  800  tons  homeward  hound  from 
Manilla.  She  carried  eighteen  guns  and  a  complement  of  150  men; 
but  her  defence  would  seem  to  have  mainly  consisted  in  a  resolute 
attempt  to  escape ;  for,  though  she  lost  heavily,  her  captors  had  only 
one  man  killed.  This  was  a  prize  worth  having.  'She  was  deeply 
laden  with  gold,  silver,  silk,  cofiee,  china,  cochineal,  and  indigo ;  and 
also  great  private  adventures  which  were  not  registered.  The  value 
of  the  whole  was  supposed  to  exceed  300,000^.' 

Here  is  part  of  the  bill  of  lading  of  another,  a  ship  of  700  tons, 
frt>m  the  South  Seas,  captured  about  the  same  time  by  the  'Shark' 
of  London  and  '  Sprightly '  of  Guernsey : — 3  chests  of  doubloons, 
47  chests  of  silver,  200,000  dollars,  i  chest  of  white  silver,  270 
marks,  9  small  chests  of  gold,  400  tons  of  cocoa,  1 5  bales  of  fur, 
1 50  tons  of  bar  ct^per,  and  many  other  things. 

No  such  prizes  at  this  time  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Eoyal  Navy ;  nor 
indeed,  considering  the  small  numbers  amongst  which  they  were 
divided,  have  such  prizes  often  been  taken.  But  my  object  here  is  oot 
BO  much  to  tantalise  our  seamen  with  these  golden  memories  of  the 
past,  or  to  make  them  regret  that  their  lot  is  cast  in  an  age  of  iron 
and  of  international  forbearance  ;  it  is  rather  to  speak  of  the  priva- 
teers as  an  effective  constituent  of  England's  naval  power,  such  aa 
they  certainly  were,  notwithstanding  the  many  abuses  to  which  the 
system  was  liable.  In  doing  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  gather  tt^Uier 
a  number  of  isolated  examples,  of  names  which,  being  nothing  more 
than  names,  would  convey  little  meaning,  and  excite  little  interest. 
I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  on  the  career  of  two  men,  whom  superior 
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merit  distlDgniahed  above  all  others,  and  of  whose  service>s  tomance 
or  history,  or  the  dusty  records  in  Fetter  Lane,  have  preserved  some 
of  the  details. 

Fortunatug  Wright-  Uvea  in  the  pages  of  Smollett.  He  is  there 
described  as  '  a  native  of  Liverpool,  who,  though  a  stranger  to  a  sea 
life,  had,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  equipped  a  privateer, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a  manner  by  his  uncommon  vigilance 
and  valour  that,  if  he  had  been  indulged  with  a  command  suitable  to 
his  genius,  he  would  have  deserved  as  honourable  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  navy  as  that  which  the  French  have  bestowed  upon 
their  boasted  Du  Guay-Trouin,  Bart,  and  Thurot'  I  doubt,  how- 
ever, whether  Smollett  is  correct  in  his  statelnenta  regarding  Wright's 
birth  and  early  life.  I  incline  rather  to  think  that  he  was  a  native 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  the  evidence  iii  very  strong  that  he  was 
very  far  indeed  from  a  stranger  to  a  sea  life.  William  Hutchinson, 
for  many  years  dock-master  at  Liverpool,  and  who,  on  the  title-page 
of  his  'Treatise  on  Practical  Seamanship,'  styles  himself  as  distinc- 
tively'  Mariner ' — the  sort  of  man  who,  in  the  last  century,  would  have 
divided  the  human  race  into  seamen  and  landlubbers — speaks  with 
evident  pride  of  having  served  under  Fortiinatiis  Wright,  and  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  practice  of  *  that  great,'  *  that  worthy  hero,' 
as  illustrating  different  points  of  seamanship.  It  seems,  however, 
probable  that  he  had  retired  from  the  sea,  and  settled  in  Liverpool 
as  a.mercbant  some  time  before  1740,  but  that  misfortune,  commer- 
cial loss,  or  political  entanglement,  possibly  even  the  health  of  his 
wife,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  abroad.  All  this  is,  liow- 
ever,  little  more  than  conjecture.  What  we  know  is,  that  early  in 
Jane  1742  he  was  in  Italy,  and  got  into  a  curious,  though  half 
comical,  difficulty  with  the  guard  at  the  gate  of  Lucca.  It  appears 
that  there  was  a  standing  order  that  all  strangers  coming  into  the 
town  should  deliver  up  their  pistols  or  other  firearms.  Wright,  being 
ignorant  of  this  rule,  and  having  hut  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
language,  refused  to  comply.  On  this  the  officer  on  duty,  with  much 
violence  of  voice  and  manner,  ordered  out  the  guard  of  twenty  men, 
who  advanced  against  him  with  levelled  muskets.  Wright,  not  to 
be  behindhand,  cocked  his  pistol  and  swore  he'd  be  the  death  of  the 
foremost  of  them ;  but  then,  as  in  ancient  days — 

Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack  : 
But  ^ose  behind  cried  '  Forward  1 ' 

And  those  before  cried  '  Back  ! ' 

Eventually  thirty  more  men  were  ordered  up,  and,  some  way  or  other, 
the  fifty  managed  to  escape  the  threatened  pistol  shot,  to  seize  Mr. 
Wright,  disarm  him,  and  convey  Mm  to  the  inn ;  where  they  con- 
fined him,  with  a  guard  at  the  door,  and  two  sentries  in  his  bedroom. 
The  guard  was,  however,  taken  off  immediately  afterwards   on   the  ^ 
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interposition  of  a  Lucchese  nobleman  to  whom  he  had  introductionSr 
and  on  his  giving  his  word  not  to  stir  out ;  but  three  days  later,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  received  a  message  by  an  oflScer  that 
spoke  English—'  That  since  he  had  been  so  daring  as  to  insult  the 
Republic  by  endeavouring  to  enter  the  town  by  force  of  arms,  it  was 
therefore  ordered  that  he  should  forthwith  leave  the  State  and  never 
presume  to  enter  it  again  without  particular  permission ;  that  there 
were  post-horses  waiting  at  the  door  of  his  house,  as  also  a  guard  of 
soldiers  to  see  him  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic'  And  so  he 
was  put  on  his  way  to  Florence,  where,  or  at  Leghorn,  I  fancy  that 
he  lived  for  the  next  three  or  four  years.* 

When  war  with  France  was  proclaimed  in  March  1744,  the  English 
merchants  in  Leghorn  su3'ered  much  annoyance  from  the  French 
privateers  that  bwarmed  on  the  coast ;  and  it  seems  to  have  beec  at 
their  instigation,  if  not  also,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  at  their 
expense,  that  Wright  fitted  out  the  brigantine  *  Fame,'  and  waged  a 
war  of  reprisals. 

This  is  Mr.  Hutchinson's  account  of  it,  written  in  1777 : — 
Cruising  the  war  before  last,  in  the  employ  of  that  great  but  unfortunate 
hero,  FortunatuH  Wright,  in  the  Meditenanean  Sea,  where  the  wind  bloirs 
generally  either  easterly  or  westerly,  that  is  either  up  or  down  the  Straits, 
it  was  planned,  with  either  of  these  winds  that  blew,  to  steer  up  or  down  the 
common  channels  the  common  course,  large  or  before  tlie  wind  in  tbe  day 
time,  without  any  sail  set,  that  tho  enemy's  trading  ships  a^tem,  crowding 
sail  with  this  fair  wind,  might  come  up  in  sight,  or  we  come  in  sight  of 
those  ahips  ahead  that  miglit  be  turning  to  windward ;  aad  at  sunset,  if 
nothing  appeared  to  the  officer  at  tbe  masthead,  we  continued  to  run  five 
or  six  leagues,  as  far  as  could  then  be  seen,  before  we  laid  the  ship  to  for  the 
night,  to  prevent  the  ships  astern  coming  up  and  paaeing  out  of  sight  before 
the  morning,  or  oar  passing  those  ships  that  miglit  be  turning  to  windward ; 
and  if  nothing  appeared  to  an  officer  at  the  niELStbeed  at  sunrise,  we  bore 
away  and  steered  as  before.  And  when  the  wind  blew  across  the  channels, 
that  ships  could  sail  their  course  either  up  or  down,  then  to  keep  the  ship 
in  a  fair  way ;  in  the  day  time,  to  steer  the  common  course,  under  the 
courses  and  lower  staysails ;  and  in  th(i  night,  under  topsails  with  tbe 
courses  in  the  brails,  with  all  things  as  ready  as  possible  for  action,  and  to 
take  or  leave  what  we  might  fall  in  with. 

This  manner  of  cruising  proved  successful.  In  the  'Gentleman's- 
Wagazine,'  under  date  December  3t,  1746,  we  read:  'Came  advice 
that  the  "  Fame,"  privateer,  had  taken  tisteen  French  shipn  in  the 
Levant,  worth  400,000/.'  One  of  these,  carrying  twenty  guns  and 
1 50  men,  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  French  factories  on  the  coast  of 
Caramania,  specially  to  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Wright's  cruise,  hut  was 
herself  captured  and  sent  into  IMessina.  An  adventure,  which  savours 
strongly  of  fiction,  though  it  is  probably  enough  founded  on  fact,  is 

'  Dr.  Doian's  Mann  and  Manmrt,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  A  tulleracoount  of  this  and  other 
little-known  episodes  in  Wright's  career  is  to  be  found  in  the  official  conespoti'IeDCB 
ot  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Horace)  Mann,  and  of  Mr,  Goldsworthy,  or  Mr.  Dick,  Consuis 
at  Leghorn. 
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related  Id  the  ' Geutleman's  Magazine'  for  1757,  but  refers  to  this 
time. 

A  certain  Selim,  an  Armenian,  on  )iia  passage  t^  Genoa,  had,  in 
the  usual  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  romances,  been  captured  by 
Algerine  corsairs,  and  carried  into  slavery  ;  from  which  by  the  aid  of 
and  in  company  with  his  master's  daughter,  the  beautiful  Zaida,  he 
escaped  on  board  a  French  private  ship-of-war,  then  on  the  coast,  but 
ordered  to  cruise  off  Malta  and  capture  a  bold  Englishman,  called 
FortnnatuB  Wright.  Ten  days  later  they  sighted  Malta,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  ship  which  turned  out  to  be  the  one  they  were  looking 
for,  and  which  they  presently  engaged,  Selim  conducted  Zaida 
below,  and  stayed  by  her  for  some  time ;  hut  anxious  to  take  part  in 
the  fight,  he  rushed  on  deck,  was  the  foremost  to  repel  the  English 
boarders,  whom  he  followed  to  their  own  ship,  calling  to  the  French 
to  come  on.  He  was  speedily  overpowered  and  thrown  below.  Selim'a 
narrative  continues : — 

Thus  I  was  made  a  prisonei-,  and  my  fair  Jloor  left  a  prey  to  all  the 
wretchedness  of  despair.  After  several  vain  attempts  to  board  each  other, 
the  two  ships  parted ;  the  French  etocred  towards  France,  and  I  waa  carried 
into  Malta.  .  ,  ,  The  good  captain  whoaa  prisoner  I  was,  observing  my 
despondence,  ordered  me  to  be  set  free,  though  I  had  killed  one  of  his  men ; 
and  when  I  informed  him,  by  a  Maltese  interpreter,  of  my  unhappy  story, 
and  my  reoolutions  to  go  in  qu=at  of  Zaida,  he  gave  me  100  guincAs,  and 
advised  me  to  sail  fov  England,  where,  though  I  am  unhappily  exiled  from 
it,  said  he,  you  will  bo  generously  treated,  r.nd  will  hear  the  fate  of  tha 
R^ench  privateer. 

Shortly  afterwards  Selim  got  a  passage  to  Bristol,  where  the  first 
tiling  he  saw  was  tlie  French  vessel,  which  bad  been  captured  by  some 
other  cruiser,  and  sent  in  as  a  prize  ;  and  a  few  days  later  discovered  his 
lost  Zaida.  The  story  on  the  face  of  it  is  a  romance  ;  but  there  is  in 
it  nothing  impossible  or  even  improbable.  Fortunalus  Wright  was 
cruising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^lalta,  and  his  whole  career,  so  far 
as  we  know  it,  was  a  succession  of  romances. 

Here  is  another  story  of  the  same  date,  which  we  have  on  the 
authority  of  the  first  Earl  of  Charlemont,  who  aays  it  came  to  hi» 
knowledge  dnring  his  residence  at  Malta,  about  1750,  and  was  related 
to  him  '  by  the  most  credible  eye-witnesses.'  ^  No  names  are  men- 
tioned, but  there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt  that  the  hero  of  it  was 
Fortunatus  Wright.  He  is  described  by  Lord  Charlemont  as  a  captain, 
commanding  an  English  privateer  of  some  force,  ani ' of  such  skill 
and  bravery,  that  he  reigned  paramount  in  the  Mediterranean,  daily 
sending  into  the  port  of  Malta  French  prizes  of  considerable  value.^ 
In  a  society  such  as  then  ruled  in  Valetta,  this  stirreil  up  much 
angry  feeling;  the  Austrians  or  Piedmontese  jeering  the  French  or 
Spaniards,  and  many  duels  took  place  in  consequence.     At  length 


'  Meiiwir$  ef  JuBUi  CaulftiJd,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  by  FranoiB  Hardj,  voL  1.  pp. 
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the  French  knights  irritated  beyond  measure  b;  the  taunts  of  tbeir 
adversaries,  and  the  continued  success  of  the  English  captain,  de- 
termined to  put  a  summary  stop  to  both,  and  sent  urgent  represen- 
tations to  Marseilles ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  armed  vessel,  of 
force  almost  double  that  of  the  Englishman,  was  specially  equipped 
and  sent  to  Malta,  under  the  command  of  '  an  officer  of  the  highest 
character  for  courage  and  naval  knowledge.'  After  being  duly  fgted 
by  the  French  party,  he  sailed  out  of  harbour  to  look  for  the  English- 
man, as  to  a  certain  victory.  Days  passed  by :  both  parties  were 
aglow  with  espectation,  and  the  ramparts  on  the  sea  front  were  con- 
stantly thronged  by  anxious  crowds.  Two  ships  at  last  appeared  in 
Bight.  As  they  came  nearer,  it  was  seen  that  the  one  was  towing  the 
other;  that  the  one  was  the  French  ship  for  which  they  were  looking; 
that  the  other  was  much  shattered.  They  hoisted  French  colours, 
and  who  so  jubilant  as  the  French  knights  I  Amid  exulting  cheers 
they  turned  into  the  harbour,  between  St.  Elmo  and  Ricasoli.  All 
Valetta,  Senglea,  and  II  Borgo  were  called  to  witness  the  triumph  of 
the  French  ;  when— 0  cruel  disappointment  I^the  white  flag  sud- 
denly disappeared,  giving  place  to  the  victorious  flag  of  England. 
The  Marseilles  ship  was  a  prize  to  the  English  privateer. 

Hutchinson  relates  an  experience  of  his  own  in  1747,  but  does  not 
state  whether  he  was  then  in  the  *  Fame '  with  Fortunatus  Wright 
From  the  tone  of  his  book  generally,  my  impression  is  that  he  was, 
and  was  officer  of  the  watch  at  the  time ;  but  he  may  have  been  in 
independent  command.    He  says : — 

Cmising  in  the  Mediterranean  with  the  prisoners  of  three  French  prizes 
on  board,  at  their  entire  liberty  upon  deck,  apprehending  no  danger  from 
them,  upon  an  occasioa  I  imprudently  ordered  all  oiu*  sails  to  be  clued  na 
and  all  our  people  upon  deck  to  go  up  and  hand  them  with  all  poeaibls 
expedition.  One  of  our  French  captains  thought  to  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  of  our  people  being  mostly  aloft.  I  providentially,  however, 
perceived  he  was  going  to  give  the  alarm  for  his  people  to  rise  and  take  the 
ship;  and  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  took  hold  of  my  pocket  pistol, 
Mid  ran  close  up  to  him,  and  told  him  coolly  that  he  should  be  the  first  that 
should  die  by  the  attempt,  which  stopped  his  proceeding,  and  I  calmly 
ordered  our  people  to  come  down  as  fast  as  possible ;  which  theydid. 

Meantime  Wright,  with  a  genius  peculiarly  his  own,  was  he- 
coming  the  focus  of  a  series  of  international  disputes,  in  themselves 
not  uninteresting.  On  December  19,  1746,  the  *Faroe'  seized  a 
French  barque,  on  her  way  from  Marseilles  to  Naples,  carrying  the 
servants  and  equipage  of  the  Prince  of  Gampo  Florida,  and  fiinushed 
with  a  pass  from  the  King  of  England.  About  the  prince's  goods 
and  chattels  there  was  no  dispute,  but  the  vessel's  name  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  pass,  and  she  was  accordingly  sent  in.  The  British 
Consul  was  aghast  at  the  insult,  as  he  chose  to  call  it,  offered  to  his 
M^esty's  pass ;  and  wrote  an  urgent  letter  to  Wright,  who  was  not  in 
the  '  Fame '  at  the  time,  urging  on  him  that  the  French  ship  must 
be  set  at  liberty.     This  Wright  would  not  admit ;  but  afterwards, 
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on  the  representatioD  of  the  minister,  be  consented  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Xaval  Commander-in-Chief,  who  directed  him  to  release 
bis  prize.^     A  more  serious  affair  happened  very  shortly  afterwards. 

Early  in  1747  complaints  were  tnade  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  that 
Turkish  property  on  board  French  sMpa  had  been  seized  by  Eng- 
lish privateers,  and  especially  by  Captain  Fortunatus  Wright  in  the 
*  Fame.'  The  matter  was  referred  to  Mr.  Oroldswoithy,  the  English 
Consul  at  Leghorn,  with  instructions  to  inquire  into  it ;  and,  calling 
on  Captain  Wright  for  on  explanation,  he  received  a  reply  which  was 
Jar  from  satisfactory  to  the  Turkish  merchants.  The  two  ships  named, 
he  wrote,  <  had  each  of  them  a  French  pass,  and  both  of  them  be- 
longed to  Marseilles.  They  also  hoisted  French  colours  and  struck 
them  to  me;  nay,  the  latter  engaged  me  for  a  considerable  time 
under  these  colours.  For  these  reasons  I  brought  them  to  Leghorn, 
and  have  had  them  legally  condemned  in  the  Admiralty  Court,  by 
virtue  of  which  sentence  I  have  disposed  of  them  and  distributed  the 
mon^.'' 

The  Turkey  Company  had,  however,  sufficient  interest  to  enable 
them  to  procure  an  order  that  Turkish  property  on  board  even  French 
vessels  was  not  prize  ;  and  instructions  to  that  effect  were  sent  out 
both  to  the  privateers  and  Admiralty  Courts  in  the  Mediterranean. 
These  additional  instructions  were  dated  March  30,  1747 :  Wright 
positively  refused  to  allow  them,  in  his  case,  to  be.  retrospective  ;  and 
having  got  the  money,  he  had,  above  all  other  claims,  the  very  strong 
one  of  actual  possession.  As  he  would  not  give  it  up,  an  order 
came  out  from  home  to  have  him  arrested  and  sent  to  England. 
The  Tuscan  Government  readily  lent  their  aid,  and  clapped  him  into 
prison,  but  there  their  assistance  ended.  They  would  not  give  him 
up  to  Mr.  Goldsworthy,  who  vainly  urged  that,  as  captain  of  an 
English  private  ship,  he  was  subject  to  consular  jurisdiction  ;  and  so 
poor  Wright  was  kept  in  the  fortress  of  Leghorn  for  about  six  months, 
when  orders  came  from  Vienna  to  hand  him  over  to  Goldsworthy,  who, 
whilst  waiting'  for  an  opportunity  to  send  him  to  England,  received 
orders  to  set  him  at  liberty,  '  as  he  has  now  given  bail  in  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  to  answer  the  action  commenced  against  him.' 

The  action,  however,  seems  to  have  run  on  to  great  length. 
The  special  groimd  of  it  was  the  seizure  of  Turkish  property  on 
board  a  French  ship,  the  *  Hermione,'  captured  by  the  '  Fame '  on 
February  26,  1747,  the  proceeds  from  which  Wright  refused  to  dis- 
gorge. He  was  arrested  on  December  1 1 ,  1 747 ;  was  set  at  liberty  on, 
or  about  June  10,  1748 ;  but  in  June  1749,  the  suit  was  still  pend- 
ing ;  and  Wright,  in  a  letter  to  Goldsworthy,  dated  June  4,  after  a 
long  statement  of  his  case,  concludes  in  no  ignoble  manner : — 

The  cargo  was  all  sold  at  public  auction,  for  which  I  have  proper 
vonchen;  therefore  I  am  surprised  at  the  nuumer  the  Turkey  Compai^ 


•  Goldswortb;  to  Doke  of  Nencastle,  December  36, 1746;  January  I,  9,  33, 1747. 

*  Goldsworthy  to  the  Depnty-Govemor  of  tha  Turkey  Coinpui7,FebTiiBi730, 1747. 
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have  represented  this  a&ir,  or  that  the^  ehould  trouble  his  Oraoe,  aner 
tiiey  have  prosecuted  mo,  after  they  had  censed  me  to  be  confined  near  dz 
months  at  their  instance,  and  have  since  found  their  libel  totally  rejected, 
and  that  I  am  acquitted  from  the  charge.  They  attacked  me  at  law  :  to 
that  law  I  must  appeal ;  if  I  have  acted  contrary  to  it,  to  it  I  must  be 
responsible ;  for  I  do  not  apprehend  I  am  bo  to  any  agent  of  the  Grand 
Signior,  to  the  Grand  Signior  himself,  or  to  any  other  power,  seeing  I  am  an 
EngliBbman  and  acted  under  a  commission  from  my  prince. 


The  body  of  this  letter  is  in  a  clerk's  \vriting ;  the  Gubscriptioii 
and  signature  only  are  by  Wright;  but  these  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  wrote  like  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  education.  The  hand 
is  not  of  a  commercial  character,  still  less  is  it  the  band  of  a  rude 
Beaman,  more  familiar  with  the  marling-spike  than  the  pen. 

A  year  later  the  correspondence  about  the  'Hermione'  was  still 
going  on,  with,  as  fer  as  Wright  was  concerned,  no  results.  Whether 
it  died  out  from  exhaustion,  or  whether  it  merged  in  some  diplo- 
matic settlement  with  the  Porte,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  Wright  did  not  pay.  It  would,  however,  appear  tbat 
the  statement — to  which  I  have  referred — that  the  'Fame's'  prizes 
in  1746  were  valued  at  400,000^.,  was  a  gross  exa^^ration.  Wright 
was  owner  as  well  as  captain  of  the  brigantine,  and  ber  ship's  com- 
pany must  have  been  small ;  his  share  of  such  a  sum  would  bare 
rendered  him  wealthy ;  but  he  does  not  come  before  us  in  the  after 
years  as  a  wealthy  man.  In  1750  he  was  engaged  with  Hutchinson, 
the  *  Mariner,'  in  buying  and  fitting  out  as  a  merchant  ship  the  old 
20-gun  ship  '  Lowestoft ; '  and,  as  ehe  made  sundry  trading  voyages 
to  the  West  Indies  and  to  the  Mediterranean,  it  would  seem  that 
Wright  was  settling  down  into  a  man  of  business  at  Leghorn,  where 
he  resided  with  bis  wife  and  family,  though  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
degree  of  truth,  if  any,  there  is  in  his  alleged  ftatement.to  Selim, 
that  he  was  'unhappily  exiled  '  from  England. 

When  the  troubled  relations  between  France  and  England,  in 
175s  and  early  in  1756,  foretold  a  speedy  renewal  of  war,  Wright 
prepared  at  once  to  take  bis  part,  and  set  about  building  a  small 
vessel  at  Leghorn.  But  the  interests  and  policy  of  Tuscany,  closely 
bound  up  with  those  of  Austria,  were  this  time  linked  to  those  of 
France,  and  the  neutrality  professed  by  the  Tuscan  Government  was 
in  reality  a  very  thinly-veiled  partiality.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
they  at  once  took  measures  to  prevent  the  English  ships  in  port  in- 
creasing their  crews  or  armament,  whether  with  a  view  to  going  a- 
privatecring,  or  merely  in  order  the  better  to  defend  themselves  from 
attack.  Wright's  character  was  well  known;  the  destination  of  his 
little  vessel,  the  '  St.  George,'  more  than  suspected ;  and  precautions 
were  thus,  as  a  matter  of  course,  taken  to  prevent  ber  equipment  for 
purposes  of  war.  Captain  Wright,  therefore,  with  assumed  caudoiir> 
applied  to  the  authorities  to  know  what  force  he  might  take  on 
board  to  leave  the  port  as  a  merchant  ship,  and,  after  some  consulta- 
tion, this  was  fised  at  four  small  guns  and  twenty-five  men.    The 
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GoTernnieat  took  every  precaution  to  ensure  tbig  limit  not  being 
exceeded  ;  and  Wright,  in,  as  we  must  suppose,  a  spirit  of  fun,  urged 
them  to  have  guard  boats  rowing  round  him,  to  make  more  certain. 
Finally,  as  he  took  leave  of  the  governor,  he  asked  him  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  complied  with  the  limitation,  and  obtained 
&om  him  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

And  so  be  sailed  out  of  port  on  July  28,  1756;  but  with  him 
also  sailed  four  richly  laden  merchant  ships,  homeward  bound  to 
England,  which,  amongst  other  valuable  things,  carried  an  efficient 
armament  and  ship's  company  for  the  *  St.  George.'  They  had 
scarcely  gained  an  oEBng,  before  they  saw  coming  towards  them  a 
vessel,  which  they  made  out  to  be  a  large  French  lebec,  known  to 
be  cruising  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  guns  and  men  were  hastily 
sent  on  board  the  '  Bt.  George,'  which  then,  though  still  very  inferior 
to  the  xebec,  stood  towards  her.  The  xebec,  on  her  part,  came 
on,  expecting;  an  easy  victory.  It  is  said,  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' that  she  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Marseilles 
with  the  special  object  of  destroying  Wright,  whose  exploits  in  the 
last  war  stilt  rankled  in  their  memory :  it  is  certain  that  she  had  been 
waiting  for  him  for  some  time ;  that  her  captain  had  aeked  in  Leg- 
horn, '  Pray,  when  does  Wright  intend  to  come  out  ?  He  has  already 
made  me  lose  too  much  time ; '  that  he  was  well  informed  of  the 
■very  small  force  of  the  '  St.  George,'  and  counted  on  securing  the 
whole  five,  without  much  difficulty.  He  caught  a  Tartar.  The '  St. 
George  '  had  still  no  more  than  12  guns,  including  the  four  of  very 
small  calibre  with  which  she  left  Leghorn ;  and  her  crew  numbered 
only  seventy-five,  of  which  the  additional  fifty  were  men  of  all 
nations — Slavonians,  Venetians,  Swiss,  Italians,  and  a  few  English. 
The  xebec  was  of  at  least  double  the  force,  and  had  her  crew  pre- 
sumably in  efficient  order :  the  more  astonishing,  therefore,  the  merit 
of  Captain  Wright,  who  plied  his  guns  with  such  vigour,  that  the 
enemy  attempted  to  carry  him  by  boarding,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  finally  took  to  flight,  so  badly  treated  that  it 
was  doubtful  whether  she  would  be  able  to  get  to  port.  Wright  pur- 
sued her  for  some  little  way  j  but  seeing  another  French  ship  making 
towards  his  convoy,  he  returned  to  cover  them,  signalling  to  them  to 
retiim  to  Leghorn,  where  he  also  anchored  the  next  morning. 

He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  governor 
to  bring  his  vessel  within  the  Mole,  under  pain  of  being  brought  in 
by  force.  As  holding  a  commission  irom  the  King  of  England,  he 
refused  ;  and  two  snows  *°  were  ordered  to  anchor  alongside  him,  to 
take  charge  of  him.  The  masters  of  the  English  ships  in  the  Mole 
oETered  to  haul  out,  and  make  conomon  cause  with  Captain  Wright ; 
who,  however,  preferred  putting  the  thing  into  Mann's  hands.    Mann 

"  Of  TEBseb  which  in  the  last  centarj  were  pecnliar  to  the  Mediterranean,  « 
■now  differed  bnt  alightlj  from  a  brig ;  a  xebec  had  lateen  sail)  on  three  masts ; 
a  tartan  had  onlj  one  mast,  also  with  a  lateen  sail. 
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immediately  demanded  redress  from  the  Regency.  They  would  not 
give  it :  they  complained  that  Wright  had  deceived  them ;  had  gone 
out  with  more  men  and  arms  than  he  had  shown  to  the  examiniag 
officers ;  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port ;  had  made  an  im- 
proper uae  of  the  Emperor's  colours,  and  had  repeatedly  disobeyed 
their  orders  to  come  within  the  Mole.  Mann's  position,  in  reply,  was 
that  he  had  not  deceived  them  ;  that  the  men  and  arms  went  out  of 
Leghorn  on  board  other  ships ;  that  the  engagement  was  twelve  miles 
outside ;  that  the  Frenchman  was  the  aggressor ;  and  that  as  to  their 
orders,  they  had  no  business  to  give  them ;  that  Wright,  before  sail- 
ing was  within  their  jurisdiction ;  tliat  he  had  then  complied  with 
their  instructions,  and  that  he  held  a  certificate  to  that  effect  fiom 
the  governor  ;  but  that  after  sailing  under  the  English  flag  and  now 
bearing  the  king's  commission,  he  owed  no  obedience  to  the  authori- 
ties of  Leghorn,  and  that  their  action  waa  a  gross  injustice  and  a 
breach  of  neutrality. 

And  so  the  atfair  was  argued  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  might 
have  been  argued  for  many  more,  bad  not  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  the 
naval  commander-in-chief,  who  had  just  been  sent  out  to  supersede 
the  Hon.  John  Bjng,  explained  his  view  of  the  matter.  As  soon  as  it 
came  to  his  knowledge,  he  sent  Sir  William  Bnmaby  in  the  '  Jersey ' 
of  60  guns,  with  the  50-gun  ship '  Isis,' to  convoy  what  merchant 
ships  were  waiting,  and  to  bring  the  '  St.  George '  away,  maugre  the 
captain  of  the  port,  the  Governor  of  Leghorn,  the  Regency,  or  the 
Emperor  himself.  Tlie  governor  protested ;  but  Sir  William  pot  it, 
without  undue  periphrasis,  '  that  his  orders  were  to  take  Captain 
Wright  away  under  his  protection ;  and  in  case  either  the  barks  or 
the  forts  fired,  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  himself  under  the  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  returning  shot  for  shot.'  The  governor  preferred 
dealing  with  the  men  of  the  pen,  and  sought  comfort  from  Mr.  Dick, 
the  consid,  who,  however,  had  none  to  give  him,  and  told  him  '  he 
had  beard  Sir  William  Bumaby  say  he  would  take  her  away.'  '  Well 
then,' said  the  governor,  piteously, 'there'san  end  ofit;  whatcanwe 
do  ?  the  French  will  see  it's  not  our  fault.'  And  so,  on  September  23, 
the  'Jersey'  and  'Isis'  departed,  the  'St.  George '  accompanying 
them,  and  sixteen  rich  merchant  ships,  homeward  bound. 

Wright,  being  thus  at  liberty,  after  a  short  and  fairly  snccessful 
cruise,  put  into  Malta,  where,  however,  the  partiality  for  the  French 
was  as  dominant  as  at  Leghorn.  The  English  ships  in  the  harbour 
were  kept  in  the  closest  seclusion.  *  Our  ships,  persons,  and  colours,' 
wrote  one  of  the  sufferers,"  'are  treated  with  the  utmost  scandal, 
shame,  and  indignity,  even  to  the  highest  degree,  and  with  such 
cruel  severity  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody  to  believe  it  that 
have  not  been  eye-witnesses  of  it.  .  .  .  Captain  Fortunatus  Wright, 
of  the  "  St.  George  "  privateer,  has  been  used  here  in  a  most  barbarous 
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manner.'  Barbarons  is  the  writer's  way  of  saying  arbitrary,  or  un- 
friendly. Unfriendly,  for  he  was  not  allowed  to  buy  slops  and  bedding 
for  his  men,  of  which  he  was  sorely  in  need,  ^bitrary,  for  having 
received  on  board  a  number  of  Englieh  seamen,  put  ashore  there  from 
ships  taken  by  French  privateers,  he  was  ordered  to  land  them  again. 
He  refused  to  do  so :  he  would  be  unworthy  the  commission  he  had 
the  honourto  bear  if  he  delivered  up  British  subjects  who  had  taken 
refuge  imder  the  British  flag ;  whereupon  a  galley  royal  came  and  lay 
alongside  him.  Her  captain  told  Wright  hia  orders  were  to  sink  him 
if  he  offered  to  stir  an  anchor,  and,  if  he  made  any  resistance, '  to 
board  him  and  cut  every  soul  to  pieces.'  So  the  men  were  forcibly 
taken  out  of  the  rship  and  landed,  to  wait  for  some  more  convenient 
season ;  and  the  '  St.  G-eorge,'  without  the  stores  she  was  in  want  of, 
put  to  sea  on  October  22. 

The  large  "Freach  privateer  {wrote  Mr.  Miller)  of  tJiirty-eight  gans, 
and  upwards  of  300  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Amoux,  was  in  tluB  port 
at  the  same  time,  and  sailed  just  twenty-four  hours  after  Wright,  to  take 
him,  as  Wright  still  was  in  eijjht  of  the  port.  But  when  the  great  beast  of 
a  French  privateer  came  out,  Wright  played  with  him,  by  sailing  round  him 
and  viewing  him,  &c.,  just  to  aggravate  him,  as  Wright  sailed  twice  as 
fast  as  him  ;  and  indeed  she  is  a  prodigious  dull  sailer  for  a  privateer,  and 
vety  crank. 

And  beyond  the  fact  that  he  cruiaed  for  some  months,  and  made 
many  prizes,  we  know  little  more.  On  January  22,  1757,  Mann 
wrote  to  Mr.  Pitt  that  the  Regency  had  been  lamenting  the  decay  of 
the  Leghorn  trade ;  that  he  had  pointed  out  that  their  gross  par- 
tiality, and  their  violent  action  in  the  matter  of  Fortunatua  Wright, 
■were  two  of  the  causes  of  this  decay ;  that,  yielding  to  these  repre- 
sentations, they  had  assured  him  of  their  intention  to  observe  a  strict 
neutrality ;  and  that,  on  the  strength  of  this,  he  had  written  to 
Captain  Wright,  '  that  he  might  send  all  the  French  prizes  he  had 
made, to  ]>ghoro,  as,  at  my  request,  he  had  kept  them  in  deposit  till 
he  should  hear  from  me  that  he  might  do  it  with  safety.'  But  in 
two  months  time  he  has  to  write : — 
.  The  council  sent  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Secretary's  office  to  me, 
earnestly  to  desire  that,  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  inconveniences  with 
r^ard  to  him,  I  would  order  Captain  Wright  to  keep  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  port  aa  would  not  oblige  the  Government  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
being  there.  .  .  .  Finding  that  they  thought  themselves  tied  up  by  the 
orders  they  received  lately  from  Vienna  with  regard  to  Captain.  Wright,  I 
thott^t  it  my  duty,  purely  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  new  disputes,  to 
write  to  the  consul  in  the  manner  they  desired.  The  Estafette  was 
immediately  sent  back  to  Leghorn  with  my  letter  in  order  that,  as  soon  afi 
Captain  Wright's  vessel  appears  in  sight  of  the  port,  a  bark  may  be  sent 
off  to  him,  with  the  consul's  directions  not  to  enter  into  the  harbour. 

The  end  is  sad  enough,  not  only  as  telling  the  fate  of  a  man  whose 
whole  career  is  more  romantic  than  any  romance,  but  as  telling  of 
the  low  ebb  to  which,  for  the  moment,  the  incompetence  of  the 
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Goveitment  and  the  misconduct  of  the  commander-in-chief  liad 
reduced  the  English  power  and  the  English  prestige  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    Under  date  July  2,  1757,  Mann  wrote: — 

The  trftde  of  Leghorn,  upon  which  the  wealth  of  this  whole  State  chiefly 
depends,  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  insomuch  that  the  arrival  in  that  port 
of  a  single  prize  a  few  days  ago  was  looked  upon  as  an  object  of  such  im- 
portance and  exaggerated  by  the  Italians  in  terms  that  sufficiently  showed 
that  th^  are  now  convinced  how  much  their  welfare  depends  upon  the 
navigation  of  the  English  merchant  ships  not  being  interrupted.  The  French 
have  many  tartans  disguised,  but  well  armed,  that  cruise  between  Leghorn 
and  Porio  Ferrajo,  ready  on  all  occasions  to  intercept  such  as  are  of  no  force, 
at  the  [same]  time  tbat  they  can  run  near  the  shore  when  a  ship  of  any 
strength  appears.  A  few  stout  privateers,  as  in  the  last  war,  would  totally 
prevent  this,  and  they  would  enrich  themselves  by  the  Fr^ich  vessels  frota 
Maiseilles  tbat  would  fall  into  their  hands.  Captain  Wright,  of  the  '  St. 
Oeoi^ '  privateer,  did  great  service  of  this  hind  in  the  h^inning  of  the  war ; 
hut  it  is  feared  by  some  circumstances,  and  by  lus  not  naving  been  heard 
of  for  Bome  months,  that  he  foundered  at  sea.  Several  prizes  made  by  him 
have  lain  some  months  at  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  with  safety  to  Leghorn. 

There  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  Fortunatus  Wright 
perished  in  the  way  here  suggested — a  man  of  whom  history  has  said 
but  little  ;  of  whom,  judging  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  recover 
after  this  lapse  of  time,  it  might  have  said  a  good  deal.  But  the 
narration  I  have  given,  though  wanting  in  many  details,  is  Etill 
sufficient  to  explain  the  fact,  recorded  in  the  '  Grentleman's  Magazine,' 
that  the  French  Government,  and  the  merchants  of  Marseille?,  or  the 
ichellea  of  the  Levant,  offered  large  rewards  for  his  capture  ;  and  the 
more  certain  fact  that,  at  the  request  of  the  English  merchants  at 
Leghorn,  he  was  specially  commended  to  the  home  Government  by 
Mr.  Mann.  Of  his  more  purely  personal  history,  what  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  amounts  to  very  little.  I  have  already  said  that 
during  these  last  years  he  lived  at  Leghorn  with  his  wife  and  family ; 
that  his  handwriting  is  that  of  a  man  of  education ;  and  tbat  when 
he  first  appeared  at  Lucca,  in  1742,  he  waa  travelling  as  a  gentleman 
of  meana,  with  a  private  servant,  and  letters  of  introduction  to  a 
Lucchese  nobleman.  We  might  thus  confidently  assume  that  be 
was  a  matt  of  good  social  position,  even  if  we  did  not  know  that  his 
daughter  Philippa  married  Charles,  the  grandson  of  John  Evelyn  of 
Wotton,  whose  daughter  Susanna  in  due  time  married  John  Ell- 
worthy  Fortunatus  Wright,  her  first  cousin  once  removed.  This 
John  EUworthy  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy  during  the  War  of 
American  Independence,  and  retired  after  the  peace  of  1783.  He 
-was  accidentally  killed  in  1798  at  Liverpool,  where  he  was  master 
of  St.  G-eorge'a  Dock,  and  where  some  of  his  descendants  still  reside. 

J.  K.  LAnanTON. 
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The  Electric  Telegbaphs. 

SOME  time  ago,  Trhen  it  waa  tepoited  that  a.  proposal  waB  on  foot 
to  tranflform  the  Falls  of  Niagara  into  a  great  force  for  producing 
electricity,  there  were  incredulous  pereous  who  laughed  outright  at 
the  idea  and  chuckled  over  it  as  a  fine  joke.  That  was  an  illuetra- 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  mere  magnitude  often  overwhelms  men's 
minds.  Niagara  differs  not  from  other  waterfalls,  save  that  it  is 
bigger ;  and  the  same  form  of  force  has  been  turned  to  practical 
account  in  view  of  the  same  end.  Not  long  since  we  read  that  two  enter- 
prising  gentlemen  had  produced  light  in  their  houses  by  converting 
into  that  form  the  energy  of  a  neighbouring  waterfall, — the  one  was 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  at  his  place  near  Newcastle,  and  the  other 
was  an  intelligent  and  .  pushing  hotel  proprietor  in  Switzerland. 
Water  may  thus  practically  be  converted  into  light  or  heat,  and  the 
force  which  thus  mysteriously  transforms  itself,  in  a  more  wonderful 
manner  than  the  genii  of  any  fairy  tale,  may  annihilate  distance. 
The  electric  current  will  travel  by  many  paths  to  many  ends ;  and 
after  all,  we  but  imitate  nature  in  the  effort  we  make  to  gain  per- 
fection in  our  mastery  of  each  of  them.  It  has  been  well  said  by  one 
of  the  greatest  authorities  on  every  point  respecting  electricity 
that — 

the  utilisation  of  the  illimitable  wasted  energy  on  the  earth's  surface  offers 
a  fine  field  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  electriciau.  The  tides  of  the  ocean,  the 
motiou  of  the  atmos^ere,  the  rapids  of  a  river,  the  innumerable  waterfalls 
that  are  found  in  every  mountainoua  or  hilly  country,  could  be  compelled 
to  give  up,  in  ttie  form  of  electric  currents,  that  energy  which  gives  them 
existence,  and  which  could  thus  be  employed  for  providing  power,  gene- 
rating heat,  or  supplying  light,  away  altogether  &om  their  soui-ce  of 
conversion. 

Wherever,  in  truth,  wires  can  be  stretched  (says  Dr.  George  Wilaon), 
whether  suspended  in  the  air,  or  buried  in  the  earth,  or  sunk  in  the  sea, 
there  our  wonder- working  apparatus  may  be  erected.  A  few  square  inches 
of  rinc  and  copper  will  produce  for  ua  a  force  which,  on  the  other  aide  of  a 
continent  or  an  ocean,  will  epeak  for  us,  write  for  us,  print  for  us,  keep 
tune  for  us,  watch  stars  for  us,  and  move  all  kinds  of  machinery.  No  dis- 
tADce  will  stop  its  march,  for  where  the  force  of  one  battery  is  spent  it  can 
be  made  to  call  into  action  another,  or  relat/  battery,  which  will  cany  on 
the  message,  so  that  if  the  wires  were  laid,  it  might  sweep  round  the  globe. 
Such  a  network  of  wires,  we  may  hope,  will  one  day  connect  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and,  like  the  great  nervee  of  the  human  body,  unite  in  liring 
sympathy  all  the  far-scattered  children  of  men. 

We  think  of  Emerson's  words :  '  Nature  is  a  .great  storehouse  of 

forces,  and  be  is  the  benefoctor  of  his  species  who  shows  how  the 

seeming  worthless  tatters  in  her  rag-shop  are  not  waste,  but,  properly 
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uaed  up,  are  of  unspeakable  value  aud  power.'  Thick  of  the  centuries, 
the  long  miUenniums,  that  have  swept  over  maakind  while  all  this 
world  of  serviceable  force  was  practically  unknowo.  The  patriarchs, 
with  their  nomadic  faculties  of  observation  and  of  meditation,  no 
doubt  looked  with  pious  awe,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  at  the 
lightnings  that  played  in  lurid  zig-zags  above  them  in  that  eastern 
sky,  and  wondered  whence  they  came  ;  but  the  writer  of  the  Book  of 
Job  regarded  it  as  the  last  possibility  of  man  to  tame  and  to  use 
them  for,  his  own  purposes ;  for  he  asked :  '  Canst  thou  sf.-nd  light- 
nings, that  they  may  go  and  aay  unto  ttee.  Here  we  are  ? ' 

Yet  modem  science  has  tamed  the  lightnings,  and  the  whole 
rationale  of  electrical  science  may  be  described  as  a  binding  or  insu- 
lating of  a  mysterious  element  which  no  man  can  describe,  and  for 
which  no  one  can  fully  account.  The  greatest  scientiBc  man  is  as 
baffled  about  it  as  is  the  simplest  peasant.  We  know  the  fact  of  its 
existence ;  and  we  know  certain  effects  produced  by  it  under  certain 
conditions  ;  but  that  is  all.  We  live  surrounded  ob  every  hand  by 
its  tokens ;  we  are  the  slaves  of  its  capricious  or  sudden  outbursts ; 
we  are  its  masters  to  use  and  to  apply  it ;  and  yet  in  itself  it  is  a, 
mysterious  veiled  presence  which  may  not  be  spoken  with  face  to 
&ce. 

The  practical  problem  with  Mrs.  Dods  was  '  to  find  your  hare.* 
The  practical  problem  in  electricity  is,  if  not  to  find  your  force,  to 
keep  your  current.  It  ceaselessly  aims  at  flying  firom  you,  losing 
itself  in  the  air,  in  the  earth,  becoming  diffused,  dissipated.  The 
ancient  Greeks,  by  rubbing  amber  or  dectron  (which  has  left  its 
record  very  clear  to  all  time  in  the  word  electricity)  got  a  kind  of 
current ;  but  they  could  not  catch  it  properly  and  tie  it  to  a  wire  as 
we  now  do ;  and  the  aim  of  scientific  men  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
search  for  the  most  effectual  means  of  tying  the  current  to  the  wire, 
or  finding  the  most  efficient  insulators.  And  as  it  is  throughoat  the 
whole  world  of  nature,  so  it  is  here.  As  the  old  divine  eloquently 
said,  *  All  things  are  set  over  against  each  other  and  there  is  nothing 
single  or  separate.'  When  you  have  once  chained  your  current  weU 
enough,  by  an  inevitable  law  it  generates  another.  One  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  Faraday — that  most  patient,  imaginative,  and 
self-denying  of  investigators — was  that,  if  a  current  of  electricity 
passes  from  a  battery  along  one  wire,  it  developes  a  current  along 
another  and  passive  wire  stretched  near  it.  When  Faraday's  wonder- 
ful discovery  of  the  generation  of  a  current  of  electricity  in  a  passive 
wire  stretched  near  a  charged  one  had  led  to  the  discovery  of  relays, 
new  possibilities  for  telegraphy  seemed  to  be  opened  on  all  sides ; 
and  these  do  not  seem  even  yet  to  have  been  practically  realised  even 
remotely.  But  to  enable  the  reader  to  realise  even  faintly  the  high 
point  at  which  telegraphy  has  now  reached,  we  must  take  a  hurried 
glance  at  the  development  of  the  system  from  the  beginning.  The 
assertion  is  certainly  fully  justified,  that  the  first  great  step  in  prac- 
tical telegraphy  was  made  when  the  true  function  of  a  wire  in  main- 
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tainlDg  a  cuirent  and  producing  a  signal  at  the  end  was  clearly 
grasped.  Oddly  enough,  the  first  realisation  of  this  seems  to  have 
fallen  to  a  Scotchman.  In  the  'Scots'  Magazine'  for  1753  we  find 
record  of  an  '  expeditions  method  of  conveying  intelligence '  described 
under  the  initials,  C.  M.  There  is  some  doubt  now  as  to  who  this 
C.  SI.  was.  Sir  David  Brewster  eays  that  he  was  a  Greenock  man 
named  Charles  Morrison ;  others  give  his  name  as  Charles  Marshall. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  CM.  had  caught  a  vision  of  the  great  goah  He 
aimed  at  the  complete  insulation  of  the  conducting  wire  and  produc- 
ing a  signal  at  the  end  of  the  wire  which  should  be  visible  and 
intelligible.  He  did  not  attain  to  the  next  step  of  producing  many 
signals  by  one  wire ;  he  used  a  separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     But  the  principle  in  hia  case  was  clear — he  telegraphed. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  him  may  be  givai  in  the  words  of  an 
elderly  Scotch  lady,  who  remembered  a  '  very  clever  man  of  obscure 
position  who  could  make  lichtnin'  write  and  speak,  and  who  could 
licht  a  room  wi'  coal-reek.'  It  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
idea  clearly  dawned  on  electricians  that  one  wire  and  needle  could  be 
made  to  represent  several  letters  of  the  alphabet.  When,  ty  slow 
degrees,  the  wires  and  needles  had  been  reduced  to  the  lucky  number 
five,  we  may  say  that  a  great  step  in  the  needle-form  of  telegraphy 
had  been  inaugurated.  It  was  by  means  of  one  of  these  five-needle 
instruments  that  the  capture  of  the  notorious  Tawell,  the  Quaker 
murderer,  was  effected,  and  a  quaint  incident  is  told  in  connection 
with  it  which  fixes  it  the  more  firmly  in  the  memory.  In  spite  of 
its  five  needles  the  instrument  could  not  make  the  letter '  q,'  and  but 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  telegraphist,  who  spelt  the  word  '  Quaker,' 
'  Kwaker,'  the  murderer  would  in  all  probability  have  escaped.  But 
five-needle  instruments,  useful  as  they  proved  in  those  days,  are  now 
looked  upon  by  practical  telegraphists  as  odd  specimens  of  antiquity. 
It  took  nearly  a  whole  century  from  the  date  of  C.  M.'s  somewhat 
rude  invention  to  make  the  next  fimitful  and  definite  step.  Then  it 
was  that  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  introduced  what  is  known  as 
the  'double-needle  '  telegraph.  On  the  night  of  June  25,  1837,  it  was 
eubjected  to  trial  by  wires  stretched  from  Euaton  Square  to  Camden 
Town.  At  the  on©  end  stood  Mr.  Cooke,  at  the  other  Professor 
Wheatstone.  '  Never,'  says  one  of  the  inventors, '  never  did  I  feel 
ench  a  tumultuoas  sensation  before  as  when,  all  alone  in  the  etill 
room,  I  heard  the  needles  click ;  and  as  I  spelled  the  wtwds,  I  felt 
all  the  magnitude  of  the  invention,  now  provwi  to  be  practical  beyond 
all  cavil  or  dispute.'  The  double-needle  telegraph  held  its  own  with 
considerable  distinction  for  many  years,  and  even  now  at  many  of  the 
smaller  post-offices,  and  on  most  railways,  its  'lineal  descendant'  is 
to  be  found  in  the  handy  *  single-needle '  instrument,  which  is  eleo- 
trically  and  mechanically  just  a  double-needle  cut  in  two. 

The  next  great  step  in  telegraphy  was  due  to  America,  which, 
in  these  later  years,  has  practicEdly  monopolised  the  inventive  faculty 
in  this  department  of  science.     The  name  of  Morse  has  become  so 
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associated  with  liis  form  of  instrument,  that  the  one  is  lost  in  the 
other.  The  principle  was  clectro-magDctic.  ^'hat  may  be  called  the 
*  keeper'  of  tlie  magnet  is  an  armature  or  horizontal  lever  carrying  a 
piece  of  pointed  metal  or  '  style,'  which  embosses  a  mark  upon  a  buid 
of  paper  carried  forward  by  wheel-work.  The  system  of  dots  and  dashes 
identified  with  the  name  of  Morse,  or  a  mere  modification  of  it» 
working,  is  that  now  generally  in  use  throughout  the  world.  If 
Morse,  who  bad  abandoned  a  promising  career  as  an  artist  for  the 
love  of  electrical  experiment,  did  not  realise  the  last  possibility  of 
his  own  ingenious  invention,  be  may  be  said  to  havi^  laid  down  the 
principles  of  all  further  development.     It  has  been  well  said : — 

The  great  defect  in  the  original  'Morse'  instrument,  or,  as  it  is  com' 
monly  called,  the  '  emboeser,'  is  the  difficulty  of  reading,  unless  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  light  and  shade,  the  embossed  marks  on  the  strip  of 
Eaper,  as  well  as  the  nnpermanent  chaincter  of  the  record.  This  imy, 
owever,  be  stud  to  have  been  a  mere  diiGculty  of  detail,  overcome  by  the 
introduction  of  the  ink-writer — in  connection  with  which  it  is  proper  ti> 
mention  the  name  of  Messrs.  Siemens,  of  London  and  Berlin.  The  manipn- 
lation  and  electrical  action  of  this  instrument  are  in  all  aspects  tbe  same 
aa  those  of  the  '  Moree,'  in  fact  it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  '  Morse,' 
with  the  important  addition  of  the  ink-writing  principle.  The  lever 
attached  to  uie  armature,  which,  in  the  '  embosser,'  hold-s  a  style  for  the 
indttitation  of  the  strip  of  paper,  has,  in  the  case  of  the  ink-writer,  a  small 
disc  attached  to  it.  This  dit^c  rests  in  a  well  or  trough  filled  with  specially 
prepared  telegraphic  ink,  and  each  time  the  armattu«  is  drawn  towards  the 
electro-magnet,  the  disc  is  raised  by  means  of  the  lever  arrangement,  and 
being  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  paper  as  it  is  unwound  from  tho 
instromeut,  resembling  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  is  unwound  in  the 
new  'Walter'  printing  machine,  beautifully  distinct  marks  or  signs  are 
made,  in  place  of  the  somewhat  faint  indentations  produced  by  the  original 
instrument.  These  ink-writing  instruments  are  of  two  kinds,  tol^raphi- 
cally  described  as  double  and  single  current  ink-writem;  the  former  being 
nsed  for  long  distances,  where  the  dgnalling  is  more  laboured  and  difficult, 
and  the  latter  for  short  distances,  and  generally  throughout  the  metropolis. 

The  name  of  Wheatatone  soon  recuri:  in  the  annaU  of  telegraphic 
invention  in  connection  with  his  automatic  system,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  ia  that  the  messages  are  prepared  beforehand  by 
being  punched  out  on  a  strip  of  paper,  somewhat  after  the  mannerof 
the  pattern  of  a  Jacquard  loom.  This  done,  the  slip  is  simply  passed 
through  a  machine  called  the  '  transmitter '  or  '  sender,'  fay  means  of 
turning  a  handle  for  the  purpose,  when,  owing  to  the  electric  current 
being  broken  or  maintained,  according  to  the  diETerent  perforations  in 
the  paper,  the  message  is  recorded  at  the  distant  station  in  exactly  the 
same  form  as  by  the  ordinary  Morse  instniment.  The  transmitting: 
process  (that  is,  after  the  preliminary  punching  has  been  accomplished) 
is  of  so  entirely  mechanical  a  nature,  that  steam  or  other  power 
might  be  applied  to  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  messages  may 
be  sent  ad  vf^pmiuw,  at  a  speed  something  like  four  times  as  great 
«3  that  attained  under  the  '  hand '  system. 
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Of  all  the  modeni  inventiona  in  telegraphy,  this  is  at  once  the 
moBt  wooderiiil,  the  most  interestiDg,  and  the  most  useful.  By  ita 
means  the  capacity  or  carrying  power  of  a  wire  can  he  increased  four- 
fold, with  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  of  staff  at  both  ends ;  it 
is  tolerably  certain  that  the  Post  Office  could  not  have  coped  with  the 
immense  increase  of  traffic  which  has  taken  place  since  its  scquisitioQ 
of  the  telegraphs,  but  for  the  largely  extended  use  which  is  now  made 
of  this  description  of  apparatus,  pending  the  erection  of  new  wires. 
This  invention  was  only  in  what  might  be  termed  its  experimental 
stage  when  the  Post  Office  took  over  the  telegraphs — not  more  than 
two  or  three  sets  of  apparatus  of  this  kind  being  in  use  by  all 
the  companies  put  ti^ether.  Now,  however,  there  are  some  scores 
at  work  in  the  great  Central  Telegraph  Office,  and  every  provin- 
■cial  town  of  any  importance  has  one  or  more  of  these  fast-speed 
appliances. 

And  Morse,  although  the  principle  of  his  original  instrument  has 
4:>eeo  improved  upon  and  adapted,  still  contrives  to  maintain  his 
prestige  and  to  perpetuate  his  fame,  by  what  is  called  the 'Morse 
sounder,'  which  has  been  designated  the  '  telephone  of  symbolic  tele- 
graphy ; '  being  at  once  cheaper  to  make,  to  work,  and  to  maintain 
than  the  printing-machise  of  the  early  days  of  Post  Office  telegraphy. 
And  speaking  of  sound  telegraphs  recalls  the  '  Bell '  instrument  of 
Sir  Charles  Bright,  which  may  be  said  to  have  accompanied  the 
double-needle  instrument  into  honourable  retirement.  In  this  inte- 
resting form  of  telegraph  two  bells  of  different  pitch  were  fixed  on  a 
-frame  sufficiently  apart  to  admit  the  head  of  the  operator,  who,  with 
a  bell  close  up  to  each  ear,  interpreted  the  sounds  as  they  were  given 
out  with  almobt  lightning  rapidity. 

The  Morse  sounder  is  practicaUj  the  Morse  instrament.  But  inasmuch 
as  the  principal  part  of  a  recording  instrument  is  that  conneut«d  with  the 
unwinding  and  marking  the  paper,  the  sounder  may  he  said  to  be  the  mere 
skeleton  of  the  printer.  The  clock-work  is  altogetjier  dispensed  with,  and 
the  apparatus  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself  into  a  pur  of  coils,  and  on 
armature,  the  stroke  of  which,  as  it  is  attracted  by  the  electric  current, 
createe  the  sound  from  which  the  signals  are  interpreted.  In  fact,  it  is 
little  more  than .  an  electro-magnet,  which  may  almost  be  CHrried  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  while  the  Morse  recorder,  or  printer,  can  hardly  be 
accommodated  in  a  smaller  space  than  eighteen  inches  Bqnare.  Lifferenca 
-^tf  sound  in  the  bell  instmment  has  been  substituted  by  duration  of  sound 
in  the  Morse  sounder;  and  just  as  a  stroke  on  the  left-band  bell  indicated 
the  '  dot '  of  th^  Morse  alphabet,  or  the  letter  '  E,'  bo  a  momentary  click 
of  the  armature  is  similarly  interpreted  on  the  sounder,  while  a  more  decided 
click  would  represent  the  '  daah '  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  or  the  letter  '  T.' 

The  Post  Office  erred  on  the  side  of  caution  in  regard  to  duplicate, 
adopting  the  view  so  strongly  held  by  the  leading  tele^;mph  companies 
that  some  kind  of  record  or  other  was  necessary  to  the  accurate  trans- 
mission and  decipherment  of  the  messages.  But  lately  experience 
has  told  in  favour  of  '  sound  reading.' 

;,  Cookie 
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Another  interesting  and  ingenioxia  fonn  of  telegraphy  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  '  Hughes '  type-printing  instrument,  which  deliveis  its 
message  in  bold  Boman  characters,  and  which,  although  discarded 
by  the  Post  Office,  is  eitensively  used  by  the  Submarine  Telegrafi 
Oompany,  and  on  the  Continent. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  our  scope  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
account  of  the  telegraph  galleries  at  the  central  office  in  London. 
Here  we  see  most  of  the  more  recent  instmnientB  in  active  work. 
'  Direct  writers,'  which  can  deliver  with  ease  forty  messages  an  hour, 
duplex  and  quadruples  instruments,  and  single  needles  for  shorter 
■  distances.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  ribbon-like  bands  of  printed 
messages  which  faithfully  r  preserve  record  ara  thrown  out  ia  truly 
astonishing.  While  we  Uaten  to  the  hurried  click-click  which  would 
to  a  stranger  soon  becpme  altogether  confusing,  our  attention  is 
directed  to  some  *  Sound '  instruments,  which  demand  the  greatest 
nicety  and  tact  in  their  treatment.  1 

Here,  too,  we  see  all  round  the  sides  of  the  great  gallery  the 
receiving  and  despatching  boxes  of  the  pneumatic  tube  system, 
through  which,  as  we  hE^ye  seen,  messages  are  blown  with  the  speed 
(rf  lightning.  What  woold  perhaps  prove  as  interesting  to  the  general 
visitor,  who  cannot  profess  to  grasp  all  the  details  about  electrical 
systems,  currents,  needles,  and  insulators,  is  the  composite  charact^ 
of  the  staff  here,  and  the  air  of  energy,  industry,  and  enthusiasm 
which  everywhere  prevails.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  female 
labour.  There  are  over  70a  female  clerks  in  this  department  of  the 
public  service,  and,  judging  from  appearanees,  they  could  hardly  bo 
more  happily  employed.  '  The  whole  world,'  said  Mr.  Scudamore, 
*is  the  country  of  the  telegraphist.  Sitting  at  one  end  of  a  wire,  no 
matter  what  its  length,  he  converses  as  easily  with  the  clerk  at  the 
other  end  as  if  he  were  in  the  same  room  with  him.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  he  knows  by  the  way  in  which  the  clerk  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  does  his  work,  whether  he  is  passionate  or  sidky,  cheerful 
or  dull,  sanguine  or  phlegmatic,  ill-natured,  or  good-nalured.  He 
soon  forms  an  acquaintance  with  him,  chats-  with  him  in  the  intervals 
of  work,  and  becomes  as  much  his  companion  as  if  he  were  working 
iace  to  face  with  him.' 

And  there  is  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Scudamore  of  a  clerk  in  London 
vho  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  finally  married,  a  clerk  in  Berlin 
with  whom  he  worked ;  a  relation  which,  we  understand,  has  since 
then  been  repeated  with  varying  attendant  circumstances. 

It  is  indeed  not  a  little  surprising  to  find  that  dectricity,  under 
some  circumstances,  may  be  superseded  by  air.  To  create  a  vacuum 
in  a  pipe  or  tube  is  merely  a  mechanical  process,  accomplished  in  an 
instant  by  a  powerful  steam  engine ;  and  for  short  distances,  especi- 
ally within  great  cities,  it  has  been  found  a  greater  saving  of  time  to 
use  such  tubes  for  the  despatch  of  the  actual  written  message  than  ta 
re-lelegraph  them  from  a  general  centre.  Tbe  pneumatic  tubes  in 
Xjondon  extend  to  some  twenty-one  miles ;  and  tbe  following  v«i7 
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admirable  description  of  the  system  bas  been  written  by  one  who  has 
given  much  study  to  the  subject : — 

Twenty  miles  of  pnenm&tlc  tubes  aie  terminated  in  graceful  ciu^es  at 
what  is  called  the  *  tube-board,'  which  runs  along  the  entire  length  of  the 
central  galleiy,  and  at  each  of  the  thirty  tubes  thus  represented  is  stationed 
a  Bmart  boy- attendant.  Each  tube  is  fitted  with  an  elaborate  and  costly 
brass  apparatus  for  regulating  the  pressure  and  vacuum  to  be  applied  to  i^ 
and  with  an  electric  bell  for  signalling  purposes.  The  *  carrier,'  in  which 
the  messages  are  enclosed  for  transmission,  is  a  round  tabe-like  box  made  - 
of  gutta  percha,  and  covered  with  several  coatings  of  felt,  so  as  to  make  it 
nicely  fit  the  pipe  through  which  it  has  to  travel.  The  messages  are  rolled 
up  tightly  and  placed  inside  the  carrier,  either  singly  or  in  Imlf-doz^ts,  aa 
the  pressure  of  business  requires.  The  carrier  is  inserted  in  the  month  of 
the  tube,  pressure  is  turned  on  hy  the  attendant,  and  away  it  goes,  round 
the  curve  which  takes  it  up  nearly  to  the  roof  of  the  gaUery,  down  through 
the  fiooiing  to  the  level  of  N^ewgate  Street,  until,  speeding  its  way  along 
busy  thoroughfare  and  quiet  court  or  alley,  it  reaches  its  point  of  destina- 
tion, where  it  will  probably  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  building  in  which  the 
office  is  situated,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  descend  again  into 
the  basement  and  project  itself  under  the  very  nose  of  the  messenger  boy 
whose  duty  it  is  to  '  uncork '  the  messages  and  ran  with  them  to  their  final 
destination.  The  operation  takes  longer  to  describe  than  most  carriers 
occupy  in  travelling  from  St.  Mnrtin's-le-Orand  to  their  destination ;  and 
wo  need  scarcely  point  out  that  by  gimply  reversing  the  process — i.e.  by  ex- 
hausting instead  of  charging  the  tubes — carriers  are  drawn  or  sacked  in- 
wards, as  easily  and  quickly  as  they  are  blown  or  pnfied  outwards. 

It  19  somewhat  aurpriEing  to  learn  that  practical  telegraphists 
realise  more  and  more  that  the  increase  of  cheap  telegraphy  between 
various  parts  of  London  is  more  likely  to  He  in  the  extenBion  of  the 
tubes  than  otherwise.  'Pneumatic  telegrams'  which  could  be  sent 
closed  a3  a  letter  and  delivered  as  they  are  received  would  certainly 
be  found  of  great  value,  lending  themselves  to  a  large  class  of  cor- 
respondents who  do  not  care  to  commit  their  secrets  to  telegraph 
clerks  however  skilfully  contracted  and  disguised,  or  transferred  to 
imperfect  cipher.  So  long  ago  as  the  sitting  of  the  Commission  on 
Telegraphs  in  1876,  we  find  that  this  topic  was  made  promineat. 
Mr.  K.  W.  Johnston,  on  being  asked  the  question :  '  Have  you  at  all 
considered  any  form  by  which  telegrams  might  be  sent  to  the  public- 
without  any  loss  of  facilities,  and  in  &  cheaper  mode  to  the  Post 
OflBce?'  answered: — 

T  have  been  considering  that  in  London,  at  all  events,  for  the  porpooe 
of  a  cheap  local  telegraph  rate,  the  pneumatic  system  might  be  largely  ex- 
tended ;  my  impression  is  now,  and  bas  been  for  some  time,  that  Lcnidon 
will  never  be  properly  served,  telegraphically,  until  the  pneumatic  system  is 
very  considerably  extended.  I  think  that  at  Charing  Cross,  for  example,  to 
which  point  we  have  two  large  tubes  of  considerable  capacity  now  going, 
we  ought  to  have  a  sub-central  pneumatic  station,  with  tubes  laid  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  would  also  include  an  important  office  in  Parlia- 
ment Street,  and  likewise  that  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  also  to  Piccadilly, 
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whicb  wonld  indnde  an  important  office  in  Piccadilly  Circofl,  and  prob&bl  j 
alRO  sn  office  in  Begent  Street ;  and  by  these  meanB  I  think  that  die&p 
local  tel^raphy  might  be  secored.  The  cost,  no  doubt,  vould  be  conadra^ 
able  at  ffi^t,  but  t£e  advantage  as  regards  ft  sjntem  of  communication  of 
thia  kind  is,  that  the  cost  of  laying  down,  at  all  events,  is  final,  becatiae 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  '  life '  of  a  pneumatic  tube,  and  we 
know  that  ondergronnd  wires  deteriorate  almost  as  mnch  as  oTer-honae 
wiiee. 

Is  it  not  likely  that  a  large  expenditure  may  hare  to  be  incurred  in  tbe 
Metropolis  in  putting  down  underground  wires  instead  of  over-house  wires  1 
— I  do  not  know  that  the  expenditure  in  the  area  which  I  contemplate  for 
the  pneumatic  tube  system  would  be  as  great  as  tke  expense  in  oUier  parts 
of  London,  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  considerable. 

And  again,  in  answer  to  the  following  question :  '  Do  you  mean  this 
pneumatic  tube  to  be  applied  simply  for  sending  telegraphic  forms,  or 
for  sending  pneumatic  letters  also  ? '  he  said : — 

I  can  readily  conceiye  of  a  system  whereby  a  telegram  can  be  written 
— say  in  an  office  in  the  city — and  put  in  an  envelope  instead  of  writing 
the  name  of  tbe  addressee  in^de  the  message,  and  the  envelope  would  be 
stamped  with  the  proper  payment  of  the  telegram,  and  sent  through  the 
tube  and  delivered,  without  any  clerical  expense  whatever. 

Further  question : — 

By  that  system  of  pneumatic  letters,  would  yon  not  save  a  great  amount 
of  clerical  labour  and  clerical  charges  % — Yes ;  a  very  great  deal 

And  might  not  the  expenditure  upon  those  tubes,  althongb  the  capital 
might  be  considerable,  be  repaid  by  saving  the  cost  of  clerks  and  other 
persons  t — I  should  say  so. 

Have  yon  been  considering,  also,  the  question  of  sending  a  less  amount 
of  words  in  ordinaiy  tel^frams  throughout  the  country  1—1  have  been  con- 
sidering, as  a  corollary  of  the  proposal  made  by  me  in  a  report  which,  I 
think,  has  been  printed  and  laid  before  the  Committee,  that  we  should 
abandon  the  syst^  of  getting  the  sender's  address  in  the  form  as  an  address, 
and  adopt  the  practice  which  prevails  upon  the  Continent,  and  also,  as  it 
would  appear  from  Colonel  Bobinson's  eridence,  in  India,  and  simply  require 
the  signature ;  if  we  have  the  address,  let  it  be  put  upon  the  form  as  a 
mere  record,  and  not  for  any  purpose  of  signalling. 

But,  supposing  the  sender  desires  his  address  to  be  sent,  do  you  not 
think  that  a  little  extra  payment  might  be  made,  so  that  the  address  mi^t 
be  sent  1 — Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Will  you  hand  in  that  fonn  you  suggest !— I  will. 

According  to  this  form,  tbe  signature  of  the  sender  is  at  the  end,  and 
the  space  betwe^i  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  address  upon  the  left,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  telegraphed,  is  not  paid  for ;  whereas,  if  the  sender  wishes  Ms 
address  to  be  telegraphed,  it  is  placed  npon  the  right-hand  sidet — Yes;  it 
is  placed  upon  the  right-hand  side,  and  if  the  sender  wishes  it  to  be  sent,  it 
must  be  paid  for. 

Bo  yon  think  that  form  would  practically  give  to  the  public  all  the 
facilities  which  they  now  possess,  and  be  a  great  gain  to  the  Post  Office  t — 
Yee ;  I  do.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  our  present  system  encourages  tlie 
senders  of  many  tel^rams  to  run  to  waste  with  n^rd  to  their  addienee. 
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"When  you  speak  of  the  direct  advantt^  likely  to  arise  from  the  adop- 
-tion  of  that  plan,  are  yoa  referring  to  a  direct  increase  of  revenue  or  in  the 
way  cf  liberatdug  the  wires  % — Not  so  much  in  direct  revenue  as  in  liberating 
the  wirea ;  there  would  be  some  direct  revenue  of  course. 

The  pneumatio  system  has  been  for  some  years  in  use  in  Manchester 
aod  Birmingham,  and  was  recently  extended  to  other  four  of  the 
principal  Enirlish  towns  ;  and  has  now  a  length  of  tube  at  its  com- 
mand exactly  tea  times  greater  than  what  existed  ten  years  ago. 
I»ndon  alone,  as  we  have  seen,  has  upwards  of  37,000  yards,  or  more 
than  twenty-one  miles,  of  leaden  pipes  buried  beneath  its  streets, 
througb  which  open  telegrams  are  being  sucked  at  all  hours  of  the 
day  and  night,  which  seems  astonishing;  and  yet  practical  men  say 
that  the  system  should  in  London  be  very  largely  extended. 

Other  countries  have  availed  themselves  of  the  golden  opportuni- 
ties which  the  evidence  given  before  our  Commission  suggested;  and 
we  r^ret  that,  as  r^ards  '  pneumatic  letters '  {tSlSffraTriTne  fermSe), 
we  in  England  are  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  before.  We 
read  as  follovs  in  a  recent  article  on  the  subject,  and  we  may  well 
be  sorry  at  the  losses  and  failures  on  our  own  part  which  it  points 
out: — 

Whether  the  German  Post  Office  officials  have  been  studying  a  report 
intended  for  our  own  postal  authorities  we  do  not  know,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  pneumatic  letter  system,  or  'blow-post,' as  it  is  charac- 
teristically termed,  is  in  operation  in  Berlin  at  this  moment,  and  is  in 
course  of  being  considerably  extended.  The  system,  when  complete, 
will  comprise  twenty-six  kilometres  of  tubing  and  fifteen  stations.  The 
tubes  will  be  of  wrought  iren,  having  a  bore  of  sixty-five  millimetres, 
&nd  they  will  lie  about  one  metre  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Wronght-iron  tubes  are  the  exception  in  our  pneumatic  system,  the  method 
generally  adopted  being  a  leaden  tube  encl<^ed  in  a  cast-iron  pipe.  We 
are,  of  course,  unable  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
although  it  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  the  matter,  that  the  freedom  from 
corrosion,  and  the  smoother  surface  afforded  by  such  a  workable  metal  as 
lead,  are  all  in  favour  of  an  easier  and  more  rapid  working.  The  exhaust- 
ing machines  and  apparatus  required  for  working  the  Berlin  system  are 
situated  at  four  of  the  fifteen  stations.  Both  compressed  and  rarefied  air, 
or  a  combinatlou  of  the  two,  are  employed  in  propellii^  the  '  carriers,'  or 
boxes,  into  which  the  telegrams,  or  letters,  are  placed,  and  steam-engines  of 
about  twelve-horse  power  are  used  in  condensing  and  rarefying  the  air, 
£ach  of  the  fonr  main  stations  has  two  engines,  which  drive  a  compresdng 
and  an  exhausting  apparatus,  and  large  containers,  or  reservoirs,  are  used 
for  the  condensed  and  rarefied  air.  The  tension  of  the  condensed  air  is 
sbont  three  atmospheres,  and  that  of  the  rarefied  about  thirty-fire  milli- 
metres of  mercury;  and  the  former,  heated  to  45  degrees  C.  by  the  act  of 
compression,  is  cooled  in  the  reservoirs,  which  are  surrounded  with  water. 
The  letters  and  cards  which  hare  to  be  forwarded  are  of  a  prescribed  size, 
twenty  being  the  complement  assigned  to  each  'carrier.'  From  ten  to 
fifteen  carriere  are  packed  and  forwarded  at  a  time — a  sort  of  pneumatic 
'train,'  in  fact;  and  b^diind  the  last  'vehicle'  is  placed  a  box  with  a 
leather  ruffle,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  closure  of  the  tube.    The  velocity 
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of  the  carriers  areiages  i,oao  meb-es  per  minute,  and  a  trala  is  deqt&tdied 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  eaoli  of  the  two  circuits  or  routes  into  which  tie 
syBtem  is  divided  being  traversed  in  twenty  minutcis,  inclnding  stoppages. 
The  entire  cwEit  of  this  novel  and  apparently  oomplete  ^stem  is  estiinated 
at  1,250,000  niarks;  and  it  is  always  well  to  remember,  in  speaking  of  the 
cost  of  a  pneumatic  system,  oa  compared  with  that  of  an  ordinary  telegnq^ 
that  the  outlay  is  as  nearly  final  as  possible,  there  being  practically  no 
limit  to  the  '  life '  of  a  pneumatic  tube,  especially  if  it  be  constructed  of  lead 
and  protected  &om  external  injury  by  an  outer  coating  of  iron.  A  *  blow- 
post  '  letter  appeara  to  cost  3d,  in  Berlin,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
a  telegram,  and  the  average  time  of  delivery  in  any  quarter  of  the  city  is 
stated  tobeone  hour.  Admitting  ourown  Metropolitan  telegraphic  system 
to  be  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  from  the  report  rf  tJte 
Select  Committee  already  referred  to,  that  a  chea.per  rate  than  is,  for  local 
telegrams  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  costly  machinery  of  wires, 
ingtrmnente,  and  clerks,  is  maintained  for  telegraphing  over  distances 
readily  compaasable  by  the  pneunaatic  system.  What  strikes  us,  on  reading 
an  account  of  the  Berlin  system,  is  that  these  pneumatic  tub^  afford  an 
opportunity  of  combining  the  postal  and  telegraph  services,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  confer  a  Ttiaximum  benefit  on  the  public  at  a  minimum  of  cost.  At 
all  events,  it  will  hardly  be  doubted  that  what  is  necessary  and  possible  in 
Berlin  is  more  necessary,  and  should  be  equally  possible,  in  London ;  and 
it  would  seem  to  be  positive  economy  to  replace  the  wires,  which  are  now 
happily  being  removed  from  housetops  in  ail  directions,  by  leaden  tubes 
to  be  filled  with  air,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  rather  than  by  iron  [npes 
fuU  of  a  costly  and  perishable  combination  of  copper  and  gutto-percha. 

This  is  a  Bubject  that  well  deserves  the  serious  consideratioa  of 
Mr.  Fawcett,  the  more  surely  that  a  very  influential  organ  can  write 
in  this  style  : — 

So  little  has  the  Post  Office  administration  of  this  conntry  entered  into 
that  spirit  of  progress  which  the  example  of  Paris  and  Berlin  present,  that 
except  in  London  the  pneumatic  system  is  practically  unknown,  and  in  the 
Metropolis  it  is  used  exclusively  as  the  handmaid  of  the  electric  tel^reph, 
never  as  its  substitute.  The  tubes  laid  down  there  are,  if  we  mistake  not, 
greater  in  length  than  those  described  as  existing  in  Berlin,  but  they  have  no 
pretensions  to  the  character  of  a  circular  service,  and  are  simply  viewed  as  a 
relief  from  the  vast  network  of  wires  and  service  of  tel€^raphbts,  which  the 
large  number  of  messages,  sent  up  from  a  few  offices  to  the  central  bureau, 
would  entail.  So  loug  as  the  blow-post  is  thus  treated  as  the  auxiliary-  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  no  progress  will  be  made ;  and  it  seems  a  matter 
which  our  commercial  men  should  take  up,  in  order  that  a  different  view  of 
the  subject  should  be  attained. 

With  regard  to  the  general  questicm  of  xeduction  of  telegraphic 
rates,  the  Gomaiissioa  say  in  theii  report : — 

In  declining  at  present  to  make  any  reconmiendation  for  a  genraal  re- 
duction to  a  sixpenny  rate  for  short  measages  or  for  local  traffic,  the  Com- 
mittee are  gnided  by  the  present  condition  of  the  tel^^ph  service  of  iha 
State.     When  the  ckirks  in  the  office  have  become  accustomed  to  the  man- 

Tment  of  their  own  inatruments,  and  when,  by  a  more  enlightened  system 
training,  they  have  an  inteUigeiit,  instead  of  on  empirical,  knowledge  of 
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tiie  'work  they  h&To  to  perform,  the  Committee  do  not  doubt  th&t  there  itill 
be  a  Ur^  increase  in  the  capacity  of  wires  and  iii&tramenta  to  transmit 
more  mee.<wgefl  than  at  praeent  Constant  improvements  in  instruments 
az«  being  made,  and  it  ia  difficult  to  place  a  limit  to  the  future  capabilities 
of  telegraphic  operations.  Automatic  telegraphy,  if  the  work  be  cont  jnuouB, 
giToe  a  greatly  increased  capacity  to  a  wire,  and  by  a  proper  combination  of 
this  syEtem  with  hand-worked  instrumenta,  the  capacity  for  work  of  the 
vanoQS  offices  will  be  oonsiderably  augmented,  but  at  present  they  might 
break  down  under  any  enlarged  gtrain  of  work,  produced  by  a  sudden  de- 
velopment of  the  ^stem.  It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Post  Office  authorities, 
to  say  that  they  are  constantly  improving  their  telegraphic  capacities  for 
work,  and  that  even  now  measagee  are  transmitted  with  an  efficiency  and 
r^ul&rity  which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  impossible. 

One  great  point  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  postal  tele- 
graph system  differs  from  a  purely  commercial  undertaking  in  this,  that  as 
it  was  taken  over  by  the  Stat«  primarily  for  the  convenience  of  the  public, 
all  increase  of  traffic  which  can  be  brought  about  without  loss  to  the 
revenue  adds  to  the  national  value  of  the  system.  Moreover,  as  the  exist- 
ing wires  and  staff  are  capable  of  underteking  a  considerably  increased 
traffic,  and  as  it  is  impossible  either  to  maintain  or  get  rid  of  superfluous 
wires  and  operatives  without  heavy  expense  and  loss,  the  desirability  of 
developing  the  telegraph  traffic  of  the  countiy  up  to  the  full  cc^tacity  of  the 
system  seems  to  your  Committee  to  admit  of  no  dispate. 

Mr.  Fawcett,  when  waited  on  by  a  deputation  whose  object  was 
tx>  urge  a  reduction  of  telegraph  rates,  practically  retreated  under 
shadow  of  the  Treasury.  With  his  views  of  political  economy  and 
progress,  he  must  have  felt  certain  forms  of  official  restriction  some- 
what painful;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of 
truth  in  the  passage  which  we  shall  now  venture  to  quote : — 

Those  who  oppose  the  introduction  of  mxpenny  telegrams  on  Mr. 
Fawoett's  plan  ara  reduced  to  this  ailment.  They  object  to  the  reform 
because  they  insist  on  the  Telegraph  ^Department  earning  more  than  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  its  capital  Suc^  a  contention,  however,  is  unten- 
able, even  on  Mr.  Fawcett's  own  showing.  At  the  beginning  of  his  speech 
we  find  him  arguing  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  the  people  vn.  tnatse,  so 
that  some  of  them  might  get  cheaper  telegrams — in  other  words,  unjust  that 
the  Telegraph  Department  should  work  at  a  loss  for  the  benefit  of  those 
rich  enough  to  use  it.  Surely  by  parity  of  reasoning  it  is  also  unjust  to 
compel  it  to  earn  a  higher  profit  than  that  necessary  to  make  it  pay  ex- 
penses, fbr  that  must  mean  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  the  senders  of  tele- 
grams for  the  benefit  of  those  who  send  none. 

And  again,  with  quite  as  effective  argument: — 

Mr.  Fawcett  seemed  to  think  that  his  hearers  might  be  disappointed  at 
the  effects  of  the  contemplated  experiment  upon  the  national  revenue.  But, 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  reduction,  it  is  perfectly 
eert^n  that  the  loss  involved  by  the  sixpenny  rat«  would  be  very  soon 
mads  good.  Mcn^over,  admitting  that  the  item  of  expense  cannot  be  lost 
si^t  of,  it  is  not,  in  such  a  matter  as  this,  of  paramount  importance.  The 
j«qniremeaits  of  the  country  are  the  first  thing  which  the  Oovernmeot  have 
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to  coiudder.  If  the  ai^^ment  of  the  purse  had  triumphed,  ve  ahonld,  as 
Mr.  Fftwcett's  analogy  hinted,  never  have  had  the  penny  postage  qntem. 
That  reform  entailed  far  thirty-three  years  a  loss  of  revenue.  The  two 
casea  are  not,  of  cwurse,  completely  parallel.  The  necessity  of  sizpeamf 
tel^rama  can  hardly  be  compared  with  the  necessity  which  existed  half  a 
century  ago  for  the  institution  devised  by  the  philanthropic  genius  of  ffir 
Bowland  HilL  Yet  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  demand  is  as  preesing  and 
as  general  as  the  memorial  of  the  Society  fH  Arte  stated,  a  tolerably  con- 
clusive case  will  have  been  made  out  for  the  concession. 

If  the  recent  serious  difficulty  with  the  telegraphists  should  at 
length  induce  Mr.  Fawcett  to  'consider  the  adoption  of  the  mecha- 
nical, in  place  of  the  electrical,  method  of  conveying  telegrams  over 
flhort  diitances,  and  especially  in  London,  it  will  not  have  arisen  in 
vain,  BO  far  a3  the  interests  of  the  telegraphing  public  are  concerned. 

Having  proceeded  thus  far,  we  shall  now  glance  briefly  at  some  of 
the  BtatiBtical  and  monetary  aspects  of  the  Bubjec*.  The  extent  of 
telegraph  lines  in  Great  Britain  is,  proportionately  to  its  size, 
^eater  than  that  of  any  other  European  State.  The  length  of  the 
electric  wires  of  France  is  35,cxx]  miles,  of  Russia  31,000,  of  Austria 
29,000,  and  of  G-ermany  28,000,  while  that  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  25PO0.  The  average  number  of  telegraphic  messages  sent  in 
Great  Britain  is  more  than  double  that  of  any  of  the  nations  just 
named.  In  France  the  annual  rate  is  one  message  to  every  five  per- 
sons, in  Austria  one  to  every  seven,  in  Italy  one  to  every  six,  in 
Russia  one  to  every  twenty-two,  in  Germany  not  quite  one  for  every 
two  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  number  of  tele- 
grams sent  every  year  is  equal  to  that  of  the  entire  population. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  the  number  of  miles  of  telegraph  in  Great 
Britain  was  3,000 ;  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the 
Post  Office  there  were  in  existence  1 5,203  miles  of  telegraphic  line, 
and  59,250  miles  of  wire.  There  are  at  the  present  moment  more 
than  20,000  miles  of  line,  and  nearly  1 10,000  miles  of  wire ;  while  the 
number  of  instruments,  which  stood  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  below 
2,000,  has  been  increased  to  upwards  of  S,ooo.  The  combined  com- 
panies forwarded  amongst  them  some  six  millions  of  telegrams,  and 
their  revenue  would  be  somewhere  about  half  a  million  sterling.  In 
the  6rst  year  after  the  transfer  of  the  system  to  the  Post  Office,  the 
number  of  messages  had  risen  to  very  nearly  ten  milUona ;  in  1871, 
more  than  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  messages  had  been  for- 
warded; in  1872  the  number  had  risen  to  close  upon  fifteen  mil- 
lions; while  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1874,  the 
number  cannot  be  very  far  short  of  eighteen  nuUions.  The  total 
«stimated  revenue  for  the  year  is  1,220,000^.,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  estimate  will  be  more  than  realised.  Thus,  the 
number  of  messages  was  tripled  in  four  years,  and  the  revenue  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled — the  difference  of  proportion  between 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  messages  and  the  increase  in  the 
revenue  representing  the  gain  to  the  British  public  by  the  transactioD. 
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And  the  following  figures  will  suffice  to  show  how  well  the  telegraphs 
pay,  and  how  un&ir  it  is  that  the  public  should  be  the  losers  because 
of  the  inTolrements  of  past  and  present,  and  of  multifarious  depart- 
ments. The  gross  receipts  from  the  telegraphs  in  1876  were 
1,287,000/.,  while  the  outlay  for  working  expenses,  renewals,  &c.^ 
was  1,090,000/.,  which  shows  a  profit  realised  of  197,000/.  We 
refer  to  the  year  1876,  because  it  was  the  year  in  which  that 
important  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  inquired  into  the  telegraph 
system  of  the  country.  Passing  on  to  the  year  which  closed  on 
March  31,  1S80,  we  find  tliat  the  gross  receipts  had  increased  to  no 
less  a  sum  than  1,471,000/.,  but  that  the  working  and  other  expenses 
bave  not  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio,  owing  to  great 
economy  having  been  introduced  into  the  service  and  in  consequence 
of  improvements  in  the  means  of  telegraphing.  This  largely  in- 
creased revenue  was  obtained  at  a  comparatively  slight  addition  of 
cost.  The  working  expenses  had  only  increased  from  1,090,000/.  in 
1876  to  1,117,000/.  in  the  year  1879-1880,  so  that  the  profit  for  the 
last  financial  year  was  356,000^.  The  profit  during  the  last  four 
years  has  increased  from  197,000/.  to  354,000/.  The  result  becomes 
the  more  satisfactory  when  we  turn  to  the  capital  account.  This  in- 
crease of  profits  of  nearly  i6o,ooo/.  was  obtained  with  a  compara- 
tively smfjl  addition  to  the  capital  account  of  about  r,ooo,ooo/. 
During  the  year  1880  the  progress  went  on  in  an  increasing  ratio,  for, 
comparing  the  receipts  from  telegrams  for  the  first  three  months  with 
the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  previous  year,  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  receipts  amounting  to  Sopoo/. 

Another  way  of  gauging  the  increase  may  be  found.  The  total 
number  of  telegraphists  employed  by  the  companies  was  about  2,500, 
of  whom  less  than  500  were  women  ;  and  to  this  number  fall  to  be 
added  nearly  1,500  message  boys,  making  a  total  of  some  4,000 
persons.  The  Post  Office  employs  nearly  6,000  telegraphists,  of 
whom  more  than  1,500  are  women,  while  the  number  of  message 
boys  exceeds  4,600 — outnumbering  the  whole  staff  under  the  com- 
panies. It  thus  appears  that  in  all  considerably  more  than  10,000 
persons  are  employed  in  the  telegraph  work  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  reckoning  the  '  irregulars '  and  supernumeraries. 

The  great  point,  as  we  would  earnestly  urge,  is  that  the  question 
of  profit  is  not  the  jiret  question  that  ought  to  be  considered  in  deal- 
ing with  the  development  of  the  telegraph  system.  The  public  ser- 
vice should  be  primarily  studied.  This  thoroughly  accomplished,  the 
rest  is  but  a  matter  of  time.  In  no  instance  has  the  liberal  and  en- 
terprising spirit  been  in  the  long  run  disappointed  in  dealing  with 
such  afiairs ;  and  at  the  present  moment  when  discontent  prevails 
amongst  telegraphists,  and  '  strikes '  are  even  threatening,  the  most 
politic  as  well  as  the  most  profitable  method  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  difficulty  may  lie  in  the  boldest  and  most  generous  spirit. 
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TJndee  False  Colours  ;  on,  'A  Roland  fob 
AN  Olivee.' 

By  the  Author  of  '  The  Bsoeek  Trtst.' 

I. 

IT  was  night.  The  gilt  «lock  on  the  mantelpiece  in  tbat,  faiij-like 
boudoir  bad  just  rung  out  eleven  eweet  piogs.  The  Lady 
Ermengarde  Beaumonde  reclined  on  a  Low  chair  before  the  perfumed 
wood-fire  (she  always  burned  perfumed  woods  after  the  fashion  of  the 
goddess  Calypso,  though  she  obliged  no  Ulysses  to  stretch  hia  manly 
limbs  before  her  blazing  hearth — no  Ulysses,  indeed,  woidd  have  re- 
quired two  invitatdons  to  do  so),  and  rested  her  charming  little  feet  with 
the  arched  instep  of  long  descent  upon  the  steel  fender.  She  held  an 
uncut  number  of  the  most  recently  started  periodical  upon  hei 
knee.  The  Lady  Ermengarde  was  bored.  She  frequently  was  bored. 
She  held  on  her  knee  the  uncut  number  of  '  Our  Planet,'  containing 
an  article  upon  the  evolution  of  the  human  nose  from  the  first  mom^t 
when  it  became  necessary  to  the  advanced  descendant  of  Bathybins 
to  scent  his  prey,  through  the  badger,  the  pig,  the  mole,  the  fox, 
the  Esquimaux,  the  Digger  Indian,  the  snub-nosed  plebeian,  &c.,  up  to 
the  most  nobly-arched  feature  in  the  English  House  of  Peers — a  chim- 
ing sketch  of  the  domestic  life  of  an  actress  renowned  in  more  senses 
than  one,  side  by  aide,  for  the  sake  of  artistic  contrast,  with  a 
glimpse  at  the  private  life  of  a  Bishop  well  known  by  his  devotional 
writings — an  amusing  summary  of  the  personal  defects  and  physical 
peculiarities  of  living  Members  of  Parliament,  a  few  chatty  para- 
graphs of  West  End  scandal  and  club  gossip — and  a  very  clever  article 
on  the  reasons  which  induced  Shakespeare  to  feign  himself  the  author 
of  Bacon's  well-known  tragedies,  Bacon  to  credit  himself  with  the 
production  of  King  James's  '  Advancement  of  Learning,'  and  other 
celebrated  works,  and  the  holy  and  virtuous  Henry  VIII.  to  adopt  so 
skilful  a  plan  of  concealing  the  good  deeds  of  his  right  hand  from 
the  knowledge  of  his  left,  as  to  give  credulous  persons  the  impression 
that  his  conduct  was  not  wholly  free  from  blame.  And  yet,  with 
all  these  things  in  her  hand  to  read,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  waa  bored. 
She  wanted  some  fresh  interest  in  life.  She  had  tried  many 
things  and  found  them  vanity.  She  had  gone  to  Ghuroh  every  morn- 
ing in  the  dark  for  several  weeks  together,  and  dined  on  salmon,  soles, 
and  plover's  eggs,  every  Friday.  She  had  held  drawing-room  meet- 
ings on  behalf  of  missions  to  the  superior  dei^  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  from  the  Pope  downwards.  She  had  writtcoi  half  of  a  foshion- 
able  novel  in  the  feuilleton  of  the  periodical  preceding  *  Our  Planet^' 
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but  the  editor  had  begun  to  be  exacting  in  the  matter  of  gfiammar 
and  BemicoloDs,  and  had  required  the  heroine's  eyes  to  be  of  the  same 
colour  in  at  least  two  consecutive  numbers ;  her  maid,  too,  had  com- 
plained that  correcting  proofs  made  her  bead  ache,  bo  she  had  ceased 
to  fuilaiah  weekly  copy ;  and,  as  a  second  titled  feuUletoniste  was 
not  forthcoming  and  a  celebrated  atheist  at  the  Bame  time  with- 
drew his  contributions,  the  sale  of  the  periodical  had  auffered.  Then 
she  took  to  dingy  colours  in  dresa  and  furniture,  called  chairs 
and  tables,  colours  and  stuSs,  right  or  wrong,  as  if  they  had  been 
actions,  and  spoke  of  fragments  of  china  and  scraps  of  carving  as 
very  'precious.'  She  alluded  to  mankind  in  general  as  the '  herd,' called 
respectable  persons  Philistines,  and  invariably  spoke  of  results  as  out- 
comes. Then  ahe  became  specially  attached  to  china,  and  having 
seen  a  specimen  of  willow-pattern  on  a  cottage  shelf,  became  its 
liappy  possessor  on  tendering  a  golden  pound  to  the  proprietress. 
Next  morning,  there  was  a  crowd  round  the  principal  entrance  of 
lieaumonde  Castle,  demanding  audience  of  the  Lady  Ermengarde. 
It  consisted  of  the  matrons  of  the  village.  Each  matron  bore  a  large 
basket  containing  her  household  crockery,  which  she  desired  to  part 
with  at  a  guinea  the  piece.  Thus  the  lovely  lady  found  that  even 
willow-pattern  china  ia  vanity. 

'My  life  is  an  abysmal  void,' sighed  the  high-bom  lady,  tossing 
'  Our  Planet '  wearily  aside. '  The  rayless  universe  glares  blackly  upon 
me  from  its  sightless  eyeballs.  There  is  something  wrong  clearly 
with  the  present  phase  of  civilisation,  and  things  may  not  come  right 
for  the  next  thousand  years  or  so.'  Then  she  gently  removed  two 
tears — two  real  tears — she  was  positive  that  they  were  not  the  result 
of  a  yawn,  one  from  each  side  of  her  patrician  nose,  and  experienced 
an  exquisite  sensation  of  misery.  *  I  yearn  for  experience,'  she  con- 
tinued, *  I  loi^  to  plunge  into  the  vast  abysses  of  other  existences.  I 
should  like  to  he  a  daughter  of  the  people,  wrestling  with  the  elements 
for  bread,  as  in  France,  an  Indian  mother  rocking  her  infant  ia  the 
soft  arms  of  the  spicy  breeze,  an  Alpine  herd-girl  singing  in  the  live 
air  of  the  mountains ;  I ' 

The  door  opened,  and  the  lithe  form  of  Amyline,  her  ladyship's 
lovely  and  accomplished  maid,  appeared. 

'  If  you  please,  my  lady.  Miss  Borrowdale  has  woke  and  would 
like  to  see  your  ladyship,*  she  said,  with  the  exquisite  finish  that  the 
lady's  maid  loves  to  give  to  the  accent  of  our  native  tongue. 

hi  another  moment  Lady  Ermengarde  was  in  a  dimly  lighted 
chamber,  bending  over  the  recumbent  form  of  a  pale  but  charming 
gill,  whom  she  kissed  with  affection. 

'  Yoa  have  bad  a  nice  sleep,  Emmy  ;  I  came  in  just  before  dinner 
to  hear  what  Dr.  Dosemwel  had  reported,  and  you  had  just  gone  off,' 
she  said.  ' 

'  Yes,  Ermy,  I  think  I  must  have  slept  for  sorrow,'  replied  the 
patient.  '  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkina  cannot 
wait  any  longer  than  next  Monday,  and  Dr.  Dosemwel  aaya  that^ 
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although  perfectly  free  of  disease,  I  must  have  complete  rest  fw  at 
least  two  months.' 

'Dr.  Dosemwel  is  a  man  of  sense,  Emmy.  I  shall  hare  tlie 
pleasure  of  keeping  you  two  months  longer ;  you  vill  get  out  of 
going  to  these  horrid  people  altogether,  and  who  knows  what  may 
happen  in  the  course  of  two  months,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  Ah !  Ermengarde,  if  yon  knew  the  toil,  anxiety,  and  humiliation 
I  have  gone  through  to  secure  this  situation,  you  would  not  Rpeak  so 
lightly,'  Miss  Borrowdale  said,  reproachfully,  *  and  to  think  of — of 
being  dependent '   Here  she  cried  a  little. 

*  Stuff  and  nonsense  I '  retiuned  the  Lady  Ermengarde,  who  k^ 
her  heroics  for  private  consumption  and  indulged  in  true  commoit- 
place  heartiness  when  really  moved.  '  Dependent,  child  !  Did  I  con- 
sider myself  dependent  when  I  stayed  for  three  months  at  Mr.  Bot- 
rowdale's  ?  Come,  come  I  your  illness  has  made  you  morbid  and 
ianciful.  I  shall  get  Dr.  Dosemwel  to  scold  you  roundly  for  such 
notions.' 

'  It  makes  such  a  difference  when  one  really  is  poor,'  sobbed  the 
patient.  Several  indubitable  tears  now  traced  their  pearly  coarse 
over  Lady  Ermengarde's  cheeks,  and  she  turned  her  head  away  and 
murmured  '  Stuff  and  nonsense  I '  once  more. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  situation  was  as  follows :  cradled  in  luxury  and 
bred  in  refinement,  she  had  lived  a  joyous  life  until  the  crash  of  a 
lai^  hank,  owing  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  had  obliged 
her  father,  a  shareholder,  to  sell  his  patrimony  and  renounce  all  that 
be  possessed.  Mr.  Borrowdale  now  earned  his  bread  in  an  office, 
while  such  of  his  children  as  were  in  a  position  to  do  so,  sought  theirs 
1^  labour.  Emily  had  just  obtained  her  first  situation  as  a  governess 
in  the  family  of  a  rich  retired  manufacturer,  and  was  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  Beaumonde  Castle  before  entering  on  her  labours,  when  she 
was  taken  ill.  Thus  Dr.  Dosemwel's  prescription  of  two  months'  res. 
was  most  embarrassing. 

In  vain  did  Lady  Ermengarde  try  to  cheer  her  with  assurances 
that  another  situation  could  be  found  as  soon  as  necessary ;  she  had 
lived  through  the  agony  of  obtaining  one,  and  did  not  wish  to  repeat 
it.  Lady  Ermengarde  then  hinted  that  Mrs.  Bobbinet- Tompkins  was 
a  vulgar  and  exacting  person  who  would  render  her  friend's  existence 
intolerable.  *  People  always  axe  exacting  to  governesses,'  she  replied, 
recalling  the  herculean  labours  of  those  who  had  had  the  privilege  of 
instructing  herself  and  Lady  Ermengarde.  'And  a  great  many 
people  are  vulgar.  And  there  are  the  dear  little  children,  who  can't 
help  being  nice.  And  it  is  better  to  go  into  quite  another  social 
sphere,  I  should  not  like  to  meet  my  old  friends  as  a  governess, 
Ermy.  Think  of  seeing  your  carriage  at  the  door  while  1  was  mewed 
up  in  a  schoolroom  full  of  slates  and  naughty  children.' 

The  Lady  Ermengarde  dried  her  own  tears  and  tho&e  of  her 
friend  with  the  same  handkerchief^  and  a  flash  as  of  lightning 
traversed  her  features.     '  I  have  j  ust  thought  of  somebody  who  would 
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^pQ  as  your  aubstitute,'  she  cried.  '  Where  are  the  woman's  letters  ? 
Let  me  see  at  once  what  duties  are  required,  and  so  od.' 

'  But  would  it  be  quite  fair  to  the  poor  girl  ?  She  might  wish  to 
leep  the  situation,'  suggested  the  invalid. 

'  Oq  the  contrary,  she  only  wishes  temporary  occupation.     She 

<  luts  other  enga^ments  to  begin  after  two  months.     Now  go  to  sleep, 

ijear.     I  will  take  this  Mrs.  Tompkins'  letters,  and  communicate  with 

this  girl  at  once.     All  shall  be  arranged  and  you  shall  stay  at  the 

<!7astle  two  months  longer,  won't  you  P ' 

'  You  are  too  kind.  But  I  cannot  have  you.  Bemember  your 
■engagement  with  your  cousins  in  the  Tyrol.' 

*Ah!  that  is  vexatious.  How  can  I  get  out  of  that?  Never 
mind ;  we  will  make  some  satisfactory  arrangement.  My  cousio 
-Oertrude  is  going  to  our  villa  at  Kyde  for  sea-air.  You  like  each 
other,  and  you  may  as  well  take  care  of  each  other.  And  Amyline 
^hall  be  your  maid.  It  will  be  fun  to  do  without  a  maid,  and 
Amyline  needs  sea-air,  too.     My  dear,  the  scheme  is  charming.' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  was  arranged.  The  substitute 
^agreed  to  take  Miss  Borrowdale's  duties ;  Mrs,  Bobbinet-Tompkina 
made  no  objection ;  and  on  the  following  Monday  the  now  conva- 
lescent invalid  started  with  the  faithful  Apiyline  for  Ryde,  and  the 
Lady  Ermengarde,  accompanied  by  her  lady  mother's  own  maid,  who 
vas  to  convey  her  as  far  as  London,  set  out  for  that  city,  where  she 
-was  to  meet  the  cousins  with  whom  she  was  to  pass  a  few  days  before 
going  to  the  Tyrol. 

IL 

SDEBLTMr3.Bobbinei>-Tompkin3musthavebeen  a  very  accommodating 
person  to  agree  so  sweetly  to  the  advent  of  a  substitute  in  place  of 
the  accomplished  and  high-bred  j^overness  she  had  chosen  so  care- 
fully for  the  little  Bobbinet-Tompkinses  ?  Not  at  all.  It  had  occurred 
to  Lady  Ermengarde  that  the  woman  might  rebel  against  her  arrange- 
ments and  make  herself  a  nuisance,  so  she  decided  that  tlie  simplest 
plan  would  be  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  this  ill-used  householder. 
In  short,  the  substitute  was  to  pass  for  Aliss  Borrowdale,  who  wai> 
known  to  her  employer  by  correspondence  only. 

Thus  on  that  sunnyAugustMonday  the  innocent  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kinses confidently  expected  the  arrival  of  the  veritable  Emily 
Borrowdale  at  the  close  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  was 
sitting  in  her  gorgeous  gilt  drawing-room  at  the  Grove,  a  large  square 
stucco  box  in  gloomy  grounds  overgrown  with  trees,  just  outside  the 
little  country  town  of  Bawleigh.  She  was  working  a  large  red  and 
yellow  parrot  in  Berlin  wool,  and  talking  to  the  curate  of  Baw- 
leigh, who  was  virtuously  suppressing  yawns  and  snatching  fugitive 
glances- at  the  gilt  clock  covered  with  gilt  cupids  an(l  cornucopias. 
Visits  to  the  Grove  bored  him.  He  was  well-bom  and  poor;  the 
Tompkinses  were  exactly  the  reverse ;  they  belonged  to  that  class  in 
Na.  6z2  (ko.  czui.  n.s.)  H  H 
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which  the  absence  of  sweetaess  and  light  (according  to  the  evant^el  of 
St.  Matthew  of  England)  is  most  painfully  apparent.  Mr.  B.  Tomp- 
kins was  that  proud  boast  of  his  native  land,  a  self-made  man. 
Persons  still  living  remembered  him  as  a  very  dirty  little  boy  in 
Manchester  streets,  but  no  one  exactly  knew  how  bis  wealth  had 
originated.  That  persons  might  never  forget  bis  claims  to  the  eon* 
sideratioQ  of  mankind  on  account  of  an  abundant  supply  of  ready 
money,  it  was  his  constant  habit  to  jingle  coins  in  bis  trousers  pockets. 
This  he  did  on  all  occasions,  even  in  church  during  the  sermon,  when 
the  filial  care  of  bis  eldest  daughter  warned  him  by  recurrent  pinches, 
that  everything  is  good  in  season  only.  He  was  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  one  of  his  own  chairs,  trying  not  to  whistle,  on  the  afternoon  in 
question.  Emestina,  his  grown-up  child,  known  as  Ty,  was  sitting 
opposite  the  curate,  pouring  out  afternoon  tea.  ^loutague,  the 
youngest  hope  of  the  Bobbinet-Tompkinses,  in  tiny  curls  and  velvet 
knickerbockers,  was  pulling  the  curly  tail  of  a  pug,  who  whined  at 
intervals  ;  a  little  girl  sat  near  him,  and  made  frequent  raids  on  the 
eake  basket  when  Ty's  face  was  turned. 

Wheels  were  heaxd  on  the  gravel,  and  through  the  open  window 
a  dingy  cab  with  luggage  was  seen  to  drive  up  before  the  door. 

'  Oh  1  that's  my  new  governess,'  observed  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins,  who  certainly  would  have  been  the  better  for  one.  '  A  very 
accomplished  person,  Mr.  Swelby,  that  'as  lived  in  'igh  families.' 

Perhaps  it  was  wrong  of  the  curate,  but  bis  glass  was  in  his  eye 
and  directed  upon  the  cab  in  a  minute,  where  he  had  the  satisfdction 
of  seeing  the  dim  outline  of  a  female  form,  as  it  descended  from  the 
vehicle. 

The  butler  having  announced  the  arrival  in  a  deprecating  way,  as 
if  to  apologise  for  tbe  intrusion  of  so  insignificant  a  subject  upon 
polite  attention,  the  hostess  said  affably, '  Teller  to  walk  in,  poor 
thing]' 

The  door  shut  and  opened  again  with  tbe  announcemeot,  rather 
grudgingly  made,  of  *  Miss  Bothertale ! ' 

A  tall  and  graceful  girl  in  a  plain  black  stuff  dress,  the  severest 
of  bonnets,  and  large  green  spectacles,  entered  with  a  slight,  indeed 
rather  a  patronising  inclination  of  the  head,  which  included  every- 
body. The  curate  at  once  observed  that  she  had  small  and  elegant 
hands  and  feet,  and  that  her  gloves  and  boots  were  perfection. 

She  looked  inquiringly  at  the  motley  party  before  her,  wondering 
if  the  curate  were  to  be  included  among  her  pupils  (she  might  have 
taught  him  a  thing  or  two)  and  then  made  a  special  Ealutation  to 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  who  offered  her  two  fat  fingers,  to  which  she 
responded  by  the  tender  of  two  slim  ones,  the  result  of  which  was  a 
kind  of  double  St.  Andrew's  cross  formed  of  human  digits. 

Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  rose  and  nervously  mopped  his  forehead, 
then  he  falteringly  handed  the  new  arrival  a  chair,  and  snatched  it 
away  again  in  his  trepidation  as  she  was  about  to  take  it.    So  that 

;;,COOt^lC 
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she  just  missed  taking  a  seat  on  the  ground.  He  was  afraid  erf" 
governesses. 

'  Glad  to  see  you,  miss,'  he  said  upon  being  introduced.  '  'Ow's 
Pa  and  Ma?'  to  which  Miss  Borrowdale  replied  to  his  great  relief 
(for  be  had  a  rooted  conviction,  which  recurred  to  him  after  his 
question,  to  the  effect  that  govemeaaes  were  invariably  orphans),  that 
her  parents  were  well. 

'  Give  Miss  Borrowdale  a  cup  of  tea,  Ty,  she  will  be  glad  of  a 
little  something  after  her  journey,  I  dessay,'  said  the  lady  of  the  house 
nervously  fluttering  her  parrot.  '  Miss  Bobbinet-Tompkins  'as  left 
the  school-room,'  she  added ;  '  those  arc  two  of  your  pupils,  Master 
Bobbinet-Tompkins  and  Miss  Genevieve  Georgiana  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
Idns.  Come,  Monty  and  Genny,  go  and  speak  to  your  governess  this 
minute.'  Which  they  did  after  a  fashion.  *  I  ain't  going  to  learn 
French,'  observed  Monty,  defiantly,  as  the  tall  lady  stroked  his  curls. 
'  And  you  shan't  teach  me  sums,  you  nasty  thing  I '  added  Genny, 
pouting. 

The  lady  smiled  and  pinched  each  little  fat  cheek.  '  It  will  he  a 
triumph  if  I  succeed  in  teaching  you  manners,  dear  children,'  she 
said,  thoughtfully. 

In  the  meantime  the  bell  had  been  rung,  and  two  shy  girls,  all 
angles,  redness  and  blunders,  tumbled  over  each  other  into  the 
room. 

Tbey  were  about  fourteen  and  sixteen,  were  introduced  as  Miss 
Jeannetta  Marguerite,  and  Miss  Juliana  Mabel  Annetta,  and  made 
no  reply  whatever  when  addressed,  but  sat  with  hanging  heads 
and  pouting  lips,  occasionally  nudging  each  other  and  giggling. 

'  The  'ole  B.  T.  lamily,'  observed  the  master  of  the  house  face- 
tiously. '  Ern,'  with  a  wave  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tomp- 
kins, '  Ty,  Et,  Ju,  Gen,  Mont,  and  Snip,'  pointing  to  the  pug ;  '  eh, 
Swelby?' 

'  Certainly,' replied  the  curate,  'a  charming  group.' 

'  This  is  your  first  situation,  Miss  Borrowdale,'  said  Mrs.  Bob- 
binet-Tompkins :  '  I  dessay  it  will  take  you  some  time  to  get  into 
your  place.  We  shall  treat  you  quite  as  one  of  the  family.  And  if 
you  like  to  bring  your  work  in  of  an  evening  when  we  are  alone,  and 
improve  Miss  Bobbinet-Tompkins's  French,  and  play  the  piano  to 
Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  there  will  be  no  objection.' 

*  Really  ? ' 

*  And  youll  be  had  in  sometimes  to  play  at  parties,'  added  Monty, 
who  was  promptly  crushed  by  his  eldest  sister. 

After  what  seemed  to  Miss  Borrowdale  an  eternity,  she  received 
a  broad  hint  that  she  might  retire,  which  she  was  but  too  glad  t«  do 
after  a  day's  hot  dusty  journey. 

'  Your  duties  will  not  begin  till  to-morrow,'  said  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins,  considerately.    '  School-room  tea  is  at  six.' 

'  And  look  here,  my  dear,'  added  Mr.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  *  don't 
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70U  huny  up  in  the  moming ;  you  jiist  take  as  long  a  snooze  as  yoa 
like,  and  get  your  roses  back.     Eh,  Swelby  ?' 

Something  very  like  an  explosion  of  girlish  laughter  was  beard  in 
the  hall  after  the  door  bad  closed  upon  the  new  governess.  But  the 
curate  was  covered  with  confusion  and  the  mistress  of  the  house  fiiU 
of  indignation. 

'  Upon  my  word,  Tompkins,  you  do  go  on  abominably !  *  she 
exclaimed:  'sucb  familiarity  with  a  person  of  that  kind  I  Well, 
children,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  I  declare  I  never  was  so  disap- 
appointed  in  my  life,  A  nasty  common  gown  that  didn't  cost  above 
a  pound,  making  and  all,  and  such  a  bonnet  I  And  those  great 
spectacUs.  I  must  say  I  expected  something  more  fashionable.  And 
coming  from  an  'igh  family  too.' 

The  curate  smiled.  He  had  opened  the  door  for  Miss  Borrowdale 
on  her  leaving  the  apartment,  and  had  ascertained  the  hue  of  the  eyes 
concealed  by  those  unbecoming  appliances,  the  green  spectaeles.  To 
his  hostess's  regrets  that  she  had  failed  to  secure  an  instructress  who 
woiild  polish  her  children's  manners,  and  give  them  a  certain  air  of 
ho7i/g  tonff,  he  opposed  his  conviction  that,  despite  her  quiet  dress, 
Miss  Borrowdale  had  evidently  moved  in  the  highest  circles.  Aod,  u 
Mr.  Swelby  was  on  speaking  terms  with  live  earls,  this  reassured  her. 

in. 

When  Miss  Borrowdale  reached  the  small  apartment  near  the  roof, 
allotted  to  her,  she  caught  sight  of  her  own  face  and  spectacles  in  the 
glass  and  burst  out  laughing.  Then  she  threw  the  glasses  oflF  and  sat 
down  in  a  chair  between  the  little  bed  and  the  little  window  and 
surveyed  her  new  domain. 

'  No  hot  water,  a  glass  the  size  of  one's  face,  no  maid,  and  painted 
furniture,'  she  murmured.  '  This  is  real  life !  I  wonder  how  I  shall 
get  through  my  hairl  I  won't  be  beaten.  And  how  can  I  dreas  for 
dinner  ?  No  one  has  unpacked  my  trunk.'  Then  she  remembered 
that  tea  was  the  only  forthcoming  refreshment,  which  was  the  more 
inconvenient  as  she  had  lunched  merely  upon  biscuits  and  sherry. 

'  Oh  I  that  drawing-room  scene  I '  she  continued.  *  This  is  indeed 
something  new!  The  terrible  fat  woman  with  her  pomposity, the 
vulgar  man  with  his  jingling  pockets  and  his  good-nature.  Those 
dreadful  children !  Cottagers'  children  are  princes  to  them.  I  never 
imagined  that  such  persons  could  exist.  Two  months  alone  with 
those  four  children  1  Courage,  my  dear ;  human  nature  is  worth 
studying ;  let  me  merge  my  consciousness  in  that  of  others  for  a  time. 
And  this  is  Ufe — real  Ufe  ?  Yes ;  I  am  indeed  living,  I  am  wrestling 
with  circumstance.  I  wonder  if  they  will  starve  me  ?  I  almost  hope 
so.     If  the  rain  would  come  through  this  roof,  and  the  wind  through 

this  window,  it  would  be  perfect  I  And  yet — poor  Emmy '  Here 

the  fictitious  Miss  Borrowdale  burst  into  tears,  and  passed  the  next 
ten  minutes  in  laughing  and  weeping  alternately. 
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*  I  say.  Miss  BoiTowdale,  ain't  you  coming  to  tea? '  cried  a  small 
voice,  as  a  smalt  hand  rattled  impatiently  at  the  handle  of  the  locked 
door.  '  It's  getting  cold,  and  Monty  has  eaten  all  the  jam  ofif  the 
bread,  and  Etta  and  Ju  say  they  can't  wait  any  longer.' 

Then  Miss  Borrowdale  dried  her  eyes,  and  came  down  to  the 
schoolroom,  a  bare,  cheerless  apartment,  hmig  with  maps  and  scantily 
furnished,  on  the  next  floor.  Tbewindow  was  high,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  part  of  the  stables,  including  a  pump.  The  tea-table  was  not 
more  inviting  iirom  its  recent  invasion  by  Master  Monty. 

'  I  Bay,  haven't  you  been  crying  ? '  he  exclaimed,  with  all  the 
innocent  heartleBsneaa  of  a  young  child.  '  I  can  see,  for  all  your 
great  spectacles.  Why  do  governesses  always  cry  the  first  day  ? 
Only  babies  should  cry.' 

*  If  you  make  any  more  remarks  upon  me,  Monty,  I  shall  put  you 
in  the  comer,'  she  replied,  to  his  amazement. 

Of  course  he  made  one  to  teBt  her,  and  immediately  found  him- 
self in  the  comer.  Monty  felt  that  the  crucial  moment  bad  come, 
and  that  he  or  she  must  be  master  of  the  situation  now  and  for  ever. 
He  therefore  put  forth  all  bin  powers  and  a  dreadful  battle  ensued, 
from  which  Miss  Borrowdale  emerged  victorious  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes. 

*To  think  of  a  miserable  little  boy  like  you  defying  me  I '  she 
cried,  while  Monty  howled  dismally,  but  submissively,  and  soon 
came  and  laid  his  golden  curls  on  her  shoulder,  and  asked  to  be 
kissed. 

It  took  longer  to  vanquish  the  three  girls ;  but  in  the  course  of 
time  they,  too,  found  that  they  hud  to  do  with  a  will  stronger  than 
their  own,  and  that  had  apparently  never  been  crossed. 

'  Let's  liave  her  sent  away  I '  said  Ju  to  Etta  when  they  dis- 
covered the  fact.     *  What  can  we  tell  Ma  about  her  ? ' 

This  involved  some  cogitation  on  the  part  of  the  young 
ladies. 

A  few  days  after  her  arrival,  the  new  governess — bonnet,  spectacles, 
and  all — was  walking  in  the  fields  with  her  young  charges,  accom- 
panied by  the  renowned  pug,  Snip.  They  passed  through  a  dairy  of 
sober-looking  cows,  who  were  thoughtfully  chewing  the  cud  and 
blinking  in  the  sunshine.  Snip  of  course  flew  at  their  heels,  after 
the  manner  of  small  dog?,  and  tben  dashed  away  snarling  and  exult- 
ing at  their  clumsy  and  futile  efforts  to  poke  him  with  their  horns. 
But  a  high-spirited  young  heifer,  too  young  to  take  such  annoyances 
with  the  philosophy  of  her  more  experienced  sisters,  resented  Snip's 
impertinence,  and,  lashing  her  tail  and  elevating  her  hind-quarters 
with  the  angular  clumsiness  peculiar  to  a  cow,  charged  Snip  and 
pnrsued  him.  Snip's  heart  misgave  him.  He  fled  to  his  young 
firiends,  who,  seeing  the  lashed  tail  and  furious  onslaught  of  the 
heifer— -who  was  speedily  reinforced  by  the  whole  dairy,  their  straight 
backs  rising  and  falling  like  so  many  levers  in  a  .complicated 
machine,  and  their  tails  appearing  every  second  above  their  heads-^ 
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were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  wild  shrieks.  Their  ia- 
stractreBs  pursued  them,  vainly  trying  to  get  them  to  turn  sad  &ce 
the  herd ;  and  at  laet,  finding  that  the  animals  came  thundering  on, 
and  would  soon  trample  and  perhaps  gore  the  children,  seized 
Monty's  stick  and  with  that  and  her  umbrella  turned  to  resist  the 
charge  alone.  She  threw  her  spectacles  and  the  stick  at  the  fore- 
most cows,  and  then  rapidly  opened  and  shut  the  umbrella  in  the 
creatures'  &ces.  But  alas  t  the  main  body  still  thundered  on,  and 
in  a  minute  Mise  Borrowdale  was  down,  and  the  charge  upon  her. 
At  that  moment  there  was  the  lusty  shout  of  a  male  voice,  and  two 
quick  following  reports  from  a  double-barrelled  gun  fired  in  the  air, 
then  a  man  in  gaiters  and  shooting-coat  leapt  the  stile,  and  rushed 
towards  the  now  retreating  cows,  who  scattered  themselves  in  all 
directions  at  the  sound  of  the  gun. 

Miss  Borrowdale  rose  before  the  sportsman  reached  her,  first 
kneeling,  and  then  standing,  a  little  tremulously. 

'  Thank  you  for  your  shots,'  she  said,  seeing  the  sportsman,  and 
observing  that  the  children  were  safe  (though  crying  bitterly)  on  the 
.  other  side  of  the  stile.  '  It  is  not  agreeable  to  be  trampled  upon, 
though  cows  are  better  than ' 

'  Are  you  not  hurt  ?     Are  you  quite  sure  ? '  he  asked,  anxiously. 

'  Thanks,  not  at  all.  Only  a  little  bruised.  A  hoof  touched  my 
arm  only  and  my  dress,' 

The  sporUman  sank  on  one  knee  to  pick  up  the  severe  bonnet, 
which  was  now  an  amorphous  thing,  and  looked  up  iu  undi^uiaed 
admiration  at  the  tall  beautiful  figure  above  him.  Her  blue  eyes 
sparkled  in  undimmed  beauty,  the  nostrils  of  the  delicate  arched  noee 
quivered  like  those  of  a  thorough-bred  when  the  hounds  give  tongue, 
a  flush  of  victory  was  on  her  cheeks,  her  gold  hair  had  descended  in 
two  heavy  braids,  and  was  all  ruffled  by  the  breeze.  He  thought  her 
the  most  lovely  being  he  had  ever  seen — a  heroine,  a  princess,  an 
impersonation  of  victory,  and  surrendered  his  heart  to  her  on  the 
spot.  The  long  fringes  of  the  lady's  beautiful  eyes  drooped  before 
his  impassioned  gaze,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  tenderer  victoiy 
suffused  her  cheek. 

Thanks  to  tlie  prattle  of  the  children,  he  soon  knew  her  name, 
address,  and  condition,  and  left  her  at  the  gates  of  the  Grove,  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  wildly  devising  plane  for  improving  the  acquaintance. 
After  sitting  in  enraptured  meditation  for  half  an  hour  on  the  top  of 
a  five-barred  gate,  a  thought  struck  him.  He  took  up  his  guOi 
jumped  into  the  road,  which  ran  by  a  common,  and  struck  straight 
across  the  latter,  till  he  reached  a  villa  on  the  other  side  just  at  the 
end  of  the  street.  A  side  door  bore  the  inscription,  'Surgery;'  on 
the  outside  gate  was  the  legend  on  a  brass, '  James  Athole,  M.D.' 

'  An  old  friend ! '  he  replied,  in  answer  to  the  man's  inquiry  for 
bis  name,  when  he  had  been  admitted. 

'  What,  Dorsay  ?  Sir  Marmaduke ! '  cried  Dr.  Athole,  rising  A 
the  sight  of  his  visitor. 

.Cookie 
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They  had  been  at  a  public  school  together,  and  were  contem- 
poraries. Sir  Marmaduke  had  taken  some  abooting  near  Rawleigh, 
and  the  evening  before  Dr.  Atbole  had  dined  with  him  at  the  village 
inn  where  he  was  lodging.     It  was  now  only  the  3rd  of  September. 

*In  yonr  description  of  Rawleigb  last  night,  Athole,  you  amused 
me  with  a  sketch  of  some  queer  people  living  at  the  Grove,'  began 
Sir  Marmaduke. 

'  I  did.  The  Bohbinet-Tompkinses,  some  of  my  best  patients. 
Somebody  always  ill  there.' 

'  So  you  told  me,  my  dear  fellow.     Is  anybody  ill  now  ? ' 

'  Well,  not  ill,  but  on  my  books.  They  fancy  the  little  boy  is 
ailing — only  son  and  heir — so  I  look  him  up  from  time  to  time, 
satisfy  them  with  a  little  bitter  water  by  way  of  a  tonic,  and  occa- 
sionally venture  to  hint  at  poorer  diet.     That's  all,' 

'  The  very  thing  I '   cried  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  ecstasy. 

Dr.  Athole  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  feel 
his  pulse.  Had  Sir  Marmaduke  got  a  sunstroke  that  warm  Septem- 
ber afternoon  ? 

'  The  little  boy  has  a  governess,'  continned  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
Dr.  Atbole  smiled. 

'I  need  not  feel  his  pulse,'  he  thought.  'Dorsay  is  suffering 
ftom  a  pretty  governess.  Symptoms :  incoherence,  fever,  delusions. 
Treatment :  two  parts  ridicule  to  one.  of  remonstrance  \  fill  up  with 
indifference.' 

'  Little  boys  of  that  age  usually  have  governesses.  Sir  Marma- 
duke,' be  replied  aloud. 

'  Not  such  governesses  as  this,'  returned  Sir  Marmaduke,  whose 
malady  had  reached  ro  divine  an  elevation  that  he  was  impervious  to 
ridicule. 

Then,  to  the  amazement  of  Dr.  Athole,  who  was  himself  young, 
handsome,  and  in  that  fancy-free  condition  when  things  concerning 
the  tender  passion  have  lost  nothing  of  their  original  bloom,  the 
sportsman  discovered  to  him  the  wound  he  had  received  in  that  day's 
chase,  when  the  blind  archer — turning  the  tables — had  made  game 
of  him,  and  transfixed  the  fluttering  thing  beneath  his  waistcoat  with 
such  fatal  effecL 

'So  you  wish  to  be  introduced  to  this  young  lady?'  said  the 
physician,  with  a  Uioughtful  air  of  pondering  the  gravity  of  symp- 
toms. 'Who  is  she,  and  what?  She  is  a  stranger  to  everybody 
here  but  the  Bobbinet-Tompkinsea,  who  first  saw  her  about  tea 
days  ago.' 

'Who  is  she?  A  daughter  of  the  gods  from  her  appearance! 
and,  if  I  have  my  will,  she  will  be  Lady  Dorsay  before  long.' 

'  You  intend  to  marry  this  lady,  then  ?  Don't  you  think,  Sir 
Marmaduke,  that  you  had  better  go  through  a  course  of  cooling 
medicine  for  a  time  P  Or  shall  I  shock  you  ?  I  have  a  powerfol 
galvanic  battery  at  band  I ' 

'  You  have  no  aaeiBtant,  Athole  ;  a  man  of  your  standing  sboaM 
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have  one.     I  have,  as  yon  know,  made  some  progress  in  the  studj  ot 
the  healing  art ' 

*  YoQ  have  acquired  safficient  knovledge  to  be  dangerons  to  an;- 
pereon  upon  whom  yoa  exercise  it,'  interrupted  the  expert,  with  a 
smile.  '  I  would  put  more  bitti  in  the  virgin  page  of  innocence. 
But  what,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  incoherent,  has  this  to  do  vitb 
your  delusion  about  marrying  ? ' 

Sir  Mannadoke  briefly  explained.  His  plan  was  to  personate 
Dr.  Atbole's  assistant,  and  in  this  character  gain  admittance  to  tbe; 
Bobbinet-Tompkins'  schoolroom.  After  much  discussion  Dr.  Athole- 
refused.  He  could  not,  he  said,  incur  the  responsibility  of  riskisg^ 
the  happiness,  perhaps  even  the  good  name,  of  a  young  woman  wbo> 
depended  upon  herself  for  her  bread.  Then  it  was  that  8ir  Martna- 
duke  charged  the  doctor  with  being  himself  smitten. 

*  In  that  cage,'  he  said,  '  let  us  each  haye  a  fair  field  and  no- 
fovour,  and  let  her  decide  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two. 
Neither  of  us  will  take  an  unfair  advantage.  It  shall  be  all  on  tlw 
8quarf>.     The  man  who  makes  the  best  running  vine.' 

This  imputation  Dr.  Atbole  disclaimed  with  mnch  amusement. 
The  idea  of  adoring  any  particular  individual  is  so  indescribably 
droll  to  a  being  whose  heart  is  intact.  But  he  hinted  at  possible 
danger  from  Mr.  Swelby,  whose  history  of  Miss  Borrowdale's  recep- 
tion at  the  Grove  he  retailed,  unconsciously  taking  care  that  it  lot 
nothing  in  the  second  narration. 

Now  Sir  Mannaduke  was  accustomed  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  accomplish  his  will — that  is  to  say,  he  was  a  man.  More- 
over, besides  the  advantage  of  sex,  he  possessed  those  of  wealth,  rank, 
and  personal  fascination,  and  consequently  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  balked  in  his  desires.  Dr.  Athole,  on  the  contrary,  pos- 
sessed the  advantage  of  sex  only,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had 
been  occasionally  obliged  to  yield  to  the  will  of  others.  Thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  tbe  stronger  will  prevailed,  and  after  some  discussino 
Sir  Marmaduke  Dorsay  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Athole's  household* 
under  the  style  and  title  of  Mr.  Killem,  qiudified  assistant.  He  was 
thus  introduced  to  Mrs.  Athole,  the  doctor's  mother,  that  very 
evening,  after  having  changed  bis  bunting  gear  and  received  biS' 
portmanteau  from  his  inn.  Mrs.  Athole  was  naturally  surprised  at 
the  suddenness  with  which  her  son  had  engaged  an  assistuit ;  but* 
Iteing  told  that  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Killem,  his  old  fellow- 
student,  was  one  of  those  golden  ones  that  it  is  criminal  to  mi^ 
and  being  charmed  by  the  gentlemanly  -  and  modest  demeanour  of 
the  new  assistant,  received  him  very  graciously. 

*  By  the  way,  Killem,'  said  tbe  doctor  at  breakfast  next  momingr 
*  you  may  as  well  go  down  to  the  surgery,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the 
dispenser  while  he  is  making  up  the  medicines — he  isn't  to  be  trusted 
— and  make  up  a  bottle  yourself  for  little  Tompkins :  two  grains 
ap.  gentian,  fill  up  with  ofua.' 

The  assistant  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then  meekly  acquiesced. 
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while  Dr.  Athole's  countenance  behind  his  '  Lancet '  would  have  made 
a  good  stud;  for  *  L'homme  qui  rit.' 

When  tlie  asebtant  found  himself  a  few  moments  afterward^  in 
the  surgery  superintending  the  compounding  of  nauseous  things  by 
the  dispenser,  who,  evidently  looked  down  upon  him  as  a  subordiuate 
in  the  eBtablishment,  and  listening  to  the  symptoms  of  a  woman  of 
fourscore,  who  appeared  to  have  inherited  every  fleshly  ill  occasioned 
by  Adam's  transgression,  he  began  to  feel  that  he  could  realise  th» 
emotions  of  Jacob  during  his  seven  years'  shepherding.  After  care- 
fully noting  down  the  symptoms  of  a  dozen  people  in  a  little  book, 
he  sat  in  the  doctor's  chair  in  the  consulting  room  and  laughed  aloud. 
Then  he  took  a  stethoscope,  and  looked  through  it  across  the  common 
at  the  ancestral  trees  of  the  Grove,  vainly  hoping  to  hit  the  school- 
room window. 

'  I  must  keep  a  diary — "  Diary  of  a  Physician  I "'  he  said  to  him- 
self ;  *  my  experiences  will  furnish  me  with  laughter  in  hoary  age, 
and  they  give  me  something  in  common  with  her.  Yes ;  she,  too> 
is  oppressed  by  uncongenial  toil,  and  subject  to  the  wishes  of  others. 
And,  alas  I  dependent  for  bread  upon  such  things  I — that  is,  if  bread 
be  necessary  to  so  divine  a  creature,  which  I  doubt  I  My  divine! 
I  wonder  what  delicious  name  belongs  to  her — Doris?  Hermione? 
Oeraldine? — ask  the  children,  they  will  know.  Suppose  it  should 
be  Matilda  or  Betsy  I  Well  1  even  Betsy  would  be  beautiful  if  it 
were  hers  t  "  When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 
name ! "  ' 

At  that  very  moment  Miss  Borrowdale,  sitting  in  the  schoolroom 
at  lessons,  was  also  devoured  by  inward  mirth. 

'  What  a  diary  mine  will  be  1 '  she  was  thinking.  '  The  cow  inci- 
dent will  give  it  relief.  I  shall  call  him  the  Handsome  Unknown, 
or  the  Deliverer.  At  lunch  I  will  get  the  names  of  the  resident 
gentry  from  the  Sobbinets,  and  guess  at  his.  I  am  glad  that  I  shall 
never  meet  him.  I  am  not  sorry  that  the  bonnet  was  smashed — and 
the  spectacles  I  what  would  he  have  thought  of  those  ? ' 

Ten  minutes  later  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  called  the  attention  of 
the  scholars  from  their  books,  and  they  were  with  difficulty  kept  Id 
their  seats.  Then  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs,  Boblnnet-Tompkins, 
with  a  &ce  heated  from  ascending  the  stairs,  and  with  her  cap-etrings 
flying,  bustled  in, 

'  Dr.  Athole  is  sent  for  to  a  case  of  life  and  death,  my  dears,'  she 
said,  pantingly ;  '  so  he's  sent  his  assistant,  Mr.  Killem,  this  morning, 
just  to  report  progress ' — and  the  tall  figure  of  the  Handsome  Un- 
known entered  behind  her. 

The  old  custom  of  professional  attire  has  gone  out,  so  that  there 
was  nothing  unsuitable  to  Mr.  Killem  in  the  plain  morning  suit 
of  Sir  Marmaduke  ;  nor  was  the  well-bred  ease  of  his  manner,  as  he 
saluted  the  presiding  deity  of  the  little  domain,  startling,  though, 
decidedly  agreeable. 

Now  why  did  Miss  Borrowdale's  heart  sink  as  she  beheld  the  faen> 
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of  yeetetday?  And  what  could  she  mean  by  murmnring  within 
herself, '  Only  a  doctor's  assistant  I '  Do  governesses  usually  require 
their  mfUe  acquaintances  to  be  dukcB? 


IV. 
'I  ASKED  to  be  admitted  to  the  echoolroom,  Miss  BorrowdaJe,' 
observed  the  doctor  calmly, '  because  I  thought  it  as  well  to  see  the 
conditions  under  which  the  little  man  works.  I  need  scarcely  hint  to 
you,  who  have  made  the  subject  your  study,  that  health  and  mental 
occupation  in  children  are  inextricably  intermixed.' — '  If  she  knew  my 
extensive  ignorance  of  either ' — he  reOected. 

'  If  he  suspected  my  utter  inexperience  of  children,'  thought 
she,  while  Mrs.  Bobhinet-Tompkins,  impressed  by  the  doctor's  last 
mouth-iilling  words,  and  the  careful  interest  he  evinced  in  Monty  as  a 
whole,  rather  than  as  a  merely  physical  phenomenon,  began  to  think 
that  in  future  she  should  desire  the  presence  of  the  assistant  rather 
than  the  principal.  'He  has  the  very  newest  ideas,' she  thought, and 
proceeded  to  ask  some  rather  embarrassing  questions  touching  the 
young  doctor's  studies  and  experience. 

Then  Monty's  tongue  and  pulse  were  examined,  and  the  most 
learned  remarks,  in  words  five  syllables  long,  were  made  upon  him  by 
his  new  physician,  who  had  no  fear  of  the  mother  and  children,  but 
who  experienced  a  constant  tingling  of  apprehension  lest  the  more 
learned  governess  diould  find  him  out.  The  question  then  turned 
upon  Monty's  studies,  when  it  was  the  governess's  turn  to  fear  being 
found  out  by  the  doctor. 

Then  Etta,  who  had  been  frightened  by  the  cows,  and  displayed 
hysterical  symptoms,  had  to  be  treated.  The  doctor  took  out  bis 
watch,  his  stethoscope,  and  a  little  clinical  thermometer,  made  use  of 
them  all,  wrote  the  symptoms  down  in  a  little  book,  having  borrowed 
Miss  Borrowdale's  pen  for  the  purpose,  promised  a  composing  draught, 
and  prescribed  a  holiday. 

'Such  a  delightful  man!  so  attentive  and  particular,  Tompkins  t' 
Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  observed  afterwards.  'So  different  firom 
these  rude  country  potecaries.' 

'There  is  one  more  patient,'  said  the  doctor,  having  finished 
these  duties, '  and  the  most  patient  of  them  all.  '  I  hope,  Miss  Bor- 
lowdale,  that  you  will  not  refuse  my  services,  which  I  am  sure  you 
need.' 

She  having,  with  thanks,  declared  herself  well,  he  appealed  to 
Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

'  You,  dear  madam,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  deCcacy 
of  a  lady's  nervous  organisation,  are  aware,'  he  said,  Hhat  one  does 
not  risk  one's  life  in  saving  four  precious  lives  without  some  stnun 
upon  the  system ' 

'  Bisk  one's  life  I '  exclaimed  the  lady. 
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Tbeo  the  doctor  related  the  cow  historj  with  enthusiasm,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  Mrs.  Tompkins,  who  had  heard  a  ver^  different 
version  from  the  children,  for  they  were  ashamed,  particularly  Montj, 
of  their  freak,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  put  things  in  a  more 
artistic  light  before  their  mother. 

She  embraced  Miss  Borrowdale  with  effusion,  and  kissed  her 
ezquifiite  cheeks  with  a  heartiness  that  resembled  pistol-shots,  and 
caused  Mr.  Killem  to  frown. 

'  She  may  think  herself  well,'  he  observed,  when  Miss  Borrowdale 
persisted  in  requiring  no  medical  aid ;  *  but  you  and  I,  my  dear 
madam,  know  better.  These  nervous  affections  always  deceive  the 
patient.  The  eye  is  the  betrayer,  it  invariably  lets  out  these  little 
secrets.  Kindly  let  me  examine  the  pupils  of  your  eyes,  Miss 
Borrowdale.' 

'  Pray  esamine  my  pupils'  eyes,  if  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Killem  ;  you 
will  find  them  bright  and  sharp-sighted,'  she  replied  demurely. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  however ;  the  mock  doctor  gently  removed 
the  green  spectacles  (a  new  pair  purchased  immediately  after  the  acci- 
dent), and  the  beautiful  face  was  undisguised  before  him,  blushing 
slightly,  and  with  a  gentle  appeal  in  the  upward  gaze.  The  doctor 
coloured  at  his  own  audacity  and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  as  if 
to  concentrate  his  gaze.  '  Most  interesting  case,'  he  murmured ; '  a 
dues  of  eye  that  I  have  made  my  special  study ;  a  daily  opportunity 
such  as  this  would  be  the  making  of  me.  H'm  1  Thank  you.'  Then 
he  withdrew  his  intent  gaze  and  thoughtfully  stroked  his  chin,  and 
twice  ejaculated  '  H'm  I ' 

'  Nothing  serious  in  the  eye,  I  hope  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins ;  '  I  couldn't  have  a  governess  with  bad  eyes.' 

'  There  is  something  very  serious,  indeed,  in  these  eyes,'  he  replied 
thoughtfully,  '  but  the  eyes  are  not  bad  by  any  means.  The  indica^ 
tions  of  internal  affections  given  by  them  are  important  and  highly 
interesting  to  a  man  of  science,  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins.  Not  that 
you  need  apprehend  more  than  a  passing  disturbance  of  the  nervous 
system  if  taken  in  time;  all  the  young  lady  wants  is  rest  and 
amusement.' 

*  I  have  a  good  deal  of  amusement  in  this  house,'  observed  the 
young  lady,  with  a  glance  that  nearly  upset  the  doctor's  gravity ;  '  I 
dislike  rest.' 

'  There  is  a  superluminosity  and  a  hyperpenetrative  capacity  in 
these  orbs  of  vision,  my  dear  madam,  that  is  at  once  striking  and 
alarming,'  continued  the  doctor,  wisely  addressing  the  hostess ;  '  the 
iridescent  chromatism  of  the  choroid  is  of  a  hyperbrilliant  character, 
the  incandescence  of  the  centml  orb  gives  indications  that  should  not 
be  disi^egarded.  Allow  me  one  more  glance.  Miss  Borrowdale,'  he 
added,  hastily  scribbling  in  the  pocket-book. 

She  allowed  it,  but  gave  him  a  look  of  proud  indignation  that  he 
answered  by  one  of  appealing  penitence. 
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*  What  a  learned  young  man  !  '  oliserved  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tonap- 
kins,  in  admiration  and  with  lifted  hands. 

Then  the  doctor  took  the  delicate  blue^veined  wrist  ot'  the  patient 
in  his  tremulous  fingers,  and  bent  over  it  with  the  air  of  a  man 
touching  a  relic. 

'Ain't  she  to  put  out  her  tongue?'  inquired  Monty,  who  was 
watching  the  proceedings  with  interest. 

*  No,'  returned  the  doctor,  shortly. 

'  Then  she  must  show  her  arm,  it's  awful  bad  ;  Genny  saw  it  when 
she  was  dressing  this  morning,'  added  tlie  boy. 

'  Oh,  only  a  little  stiff!'  the  patient  said  habtily,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  all  to  show  the  limb. 

*  I  never  saw  such  an  arm  in  all  my  life  ! '  said  the  doctor,  gazing 
distractedly  at  a  limb  that  might  have  been  chiselled  by  Phidias 
from  the  purest  marble.  There  was  a  great  discoloured  blotch  in  its 
white  roundness  where  a  cow's  hoof  had  trampled  it ;  and  he  looked 
upon  the  bruise  with  a  pitiful  gaze,  that  he  might  liare  given  to  t|i3 
own  suffering  child:  'Does  that  hurt?'  he  asked,  laying  one  finger, 
ever  so  gentle,  upon  the  bruise. 

'  Not  in  the  least,  and  I  shouldn't  care  if  it  did,'  she  replied  with 
Bome  contempt. 

'  That  she  wouldn't,  she's  as  plucky  as  plucky,'  Monty  shouted. 

Mr.  Killem  stroked  Monty's  curb  with  tenderness,  and  gently 
drew  the  sleeve  over  the  beautiful  limb,  promising  an  ointment  for 
it.  The  word  osculation  had  trembled  upon  his  lips,  but  he  had 
wisely  suppressed  it. 

'  The  great  thing  would  be,'  he  said,  '  to  forget  the  terrors  of 
yesterday.  To  that  end  it  would  be  desirable  that  Miss  Borrowdsle 
and  the  charming  objects  of  ber  care  should  be  separated  for  a  few 
hours.'  Then  he  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taken  upon  an 
excursion  with  their  parents ;  while  Mrs.  Athole  should  call  with  the 
doctor's  waggonette  and  take  Miss  Borrowdale  for  a  drive  after  lunch, 
and  keep  her  at  the  doctor's  till  night.  This  was  readily  agreed  to 
by  all  but  the  young  lady  herself,  whose  opinion  was  not  asked.  She, 
however,  aR^r  some  reflection,  thought  it  better  to  yield  to  circum- 


'  A  doctor's  household,'  she  mused,  *  will  be  a  new  study,  and  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  get  away  from  this.  I  wonder  if  Mr,  Killem  lives 
at  the  Athotes' ! ' 

Dr.  Athole  was  immensely  diverted  by  hif>  new  assistant's  notes 
and  reporte,  when  the  latter  returned  io  head-quarters. 

'  By  Jove,  Killem !  you  will  cut  me  out  with  my  patients ! '  he 
cried  ;  '  what  a  pity  you  don't  go  in  for  the  profession  in  earnest ! 
You  would  make  your  fortune  in  the  West  End  with  the  smallest 
modicum  of  skill.    But  that  eye  business  was  rather  dangerous "" 

'  It  completely  finished  me,'  interrupted  Sir  Marmaduke,  with  a 
sigh. 

'  I  must  give  out  that  you  are  the  coming  oculist.     And  OM 
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■word,  my  fnend ;  beware  of  going  back !  Thia  unprotected  girl'a 
reputatioD  is  almost  in  your  b&ndB  already.  Bemember  her  position 
ttnd  yours.  A  very  slight  breath  of  talk  will  ruin  a  governess.  But 
I  have  your  word  that  she  is  to  be  Lady  Dorsay.' 

'  If  she  will  condescend,'  replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  steadily  meeting 
the  doctor's  penetrating  gaze. 

'The  word  of  a  gentleman,'  added  Dr.  Atbole ;  *  and  remember, 
Sir  Marmaduke,  that  my  own  professional  career  in  this  pUce 
depends  upon  your  discretion.  Shoald  the  murder  out,  there  is  an 
end  of  me  as  far  as  Banleigh  is  concerned.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  already  your  debtor  to  an  extent  I  can 
never  repay.  Rely  on  my  discretion.  I  think  that  you  may  trust 
me,  Athole.' 

And  the  doctor  was  satisfied. 

Mr.  Killem  found  no  difficulty  in  interesting  Mrs.  Athole  in  the 
nervous  patient  at  the  Orove ;  he  and  the  doctor  between  them  so 
skilfully  represented  the  case  that,  by  the  time  the  carriage  arrived, 
her  motherly  bosom  yearned  over  the  friendless  young  heroine,  and 
she  had  formed  a  thousand  plana  for  having  her  constantly  in  her 
house  and  thus  lightening  the  tedium  of  her  existence. 

Just  as  they  were  starting,  Dr.  Athole  said,  as  if  struck  by  a 
sudden  inspiration 

*  Would  you  care  to  accompany  my  mother,  Killem  ?  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  of  studying  the  country  if  you  like  rustic  scenery.' 

Mr.  Killem  replied  eagerly,  '  that  he  did  care,'  and  would  join 
Mrs.  Athole  at  the  Grove  gates,  when  she  bad  fetched  the  patient. 

Miss  Bortowdale's  face,  it  must  be  confessed,  changed  colour  when, 
on  issiung  from  the  gates,  she  saw  ber  medical  attendant,  who  hastily 
fiung  away  a  cigar,  and  sprung  upon  the  carriage  step,  and  thence  into 
the  waggonette  by  Mrs.  Athole's  side. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Killem  I '  exclaimed  Mrs.  Athole  suddenly, '  I  have 
been  wondering  all  day  who  you  were  like,  and  now  it  has  come  to  me. 
An  old  school-fellow  of  James's,  a  youth  named  Dorsay,  now  Sir 
Marmaduke  Dorsay.' 

'  Indeed !  what  curious  things  accidental  likenesses  are  I '  he 
returned,  stooping  to  pick  up  something.  '  If  you  care  for  anecdote, 
Mrs.  Athole,  I  might  tell  you  of  a  case  in  point.*  And  he  straight- 
way invented  a  history  that  kept  the  ladies  laughing  for  a  mile 
or  two. 

Miss  Borrowdale's  attire  was  to-day  less  suggestive  of  her  calling. 
Her  dress  was  of  a  light  grey,  fitting  to  the  shape,  and  simply  but 
elegantly  made,  and  adorned  with  a  fresh  rosebud  at  her  collar.  No 
severe  bonnet,  but  a  grey  felt  hat,  rested  on  her  shining  hair-braids, 
and  the  green  spectacles  vainly  tried  to  mar  the  general  loveliness  of 
her  appearance. 

'  Miss  Borrowdale,  why,  may  I  ask,  do  you  wear  those  horrible 
things  ? '  said  the  doctor.  '  Surely  the  eyes  that  I  examined  so  closely  this 
morning  require  no  such  protection.   Indeed  it  is  an  injustice  to  your 
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frieods  to — interpose  such  a  barrier  between  them  and  yourself.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Mrs.  Athole  ? ' 

'  Certainly.  I  think,  my  dear,  at  jour  age,  unless  your  eyes  arc 
really  bad,  it  is  a  pity  to ' 

'  Ab  \  Mr.  Killem  has  found  me  out ! '  she  interrupted  with  a 
charming  blush.  '  There  is  nothing  the  matter,  I  confess.  The  fact 
is — ahem — this  is  my  first  situation,  and  I  feel  that  I  don't  look 
quite — as — as— in  short,  not  very  professional ' 

*  In  other  words,  younger  and  prettier  than  is  quite  desirable  to 
your  employers,  my  dear,'  added  the  kind  matix>n  ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  spectacles  vanished,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  beautiful 
eyes  behind  them. 

They  drove  to  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which 
there  was  a  view  that  it  was  considered  disgraceful  at  Rawleigh  not 
to  have  seen ;  and  the  elder  lady,  not  being  equal  to  the  ascent,  asked 
the  young  people  to  climb  the  bill  without  her,  which  they  did  with 
great  satisfaction  to  tliemselves.  They  talked  about  a  thousand 
things,  particularly  contemporary  literature.  Miss  Borrowdale  de- 
preciated the  Laureate,  and  was  enthusiastic  about  a  poet  whose 
fame  was  confined  to  a  tiny  clique  out  of  which  his  very  existence 
was  unknown. 

*  Don't  knock  over  any  more  of  my  idols,  pray,  Miss  Borrowdale,* 
said  the  doctor  at  last  with  a  pathetic  glance.  He  had  very  pathetic 
eyes,  as  his  patient  bad  observed  in  the  morning — very  bright  ones 
too.  '  You  must  at  least  acknowledge  the  delicate  beauty  of  the 
"  Lord  of  Burleigh." ' 

'  It  is  pretty  enough,  and  therefore  poor,'  returned  the  disciple  of 
culture.  'The  story,  too,  is  particularly  foolish.  There  is  notbingso 
miserable  as  an  unequal  marrii^e.' 

She  sighed  deeply  and  looked  sad :  one  might  have  imagined  that 
she  had  tried  the  thing.  Sir  Marmaduke  looked  sad,  too.  '  Oh !  if 
she  knew ! '  he  sighed. 

'  Ah  I  if  he  could  but  guess  I '  she  mused. 

'  Why  is  she  so  far  beneath  me  ? '  thought  he. 

'  Ah  I  why  am  I  so  far  above  him  ? '  mused  she  ; '  and  such  a  name 
too!' 

'  Your  name  is  peculiar,  Mr.  Killem,'  she  ventured  to  observe  after 
a  thoughtful  pause :  '  surely  rather  unfortunate  for  one  in  your  pro- 
fession.    Did  you  ever  entertain  the  idea  of  changif^  it?' 

'  ^^'hat's  in  a  name  ? '  returnefl  Sir  Marmaduke,  forgetting  how 
fatal  his  appellation  proved  to  the  originator  of  the  scornful  question. 

'  Everything  is  in  a  name.' 

'  At  all  events  mine  is  an  honest  one ;  it  conveys  an  exact  notion 
of  my  office,  and  makes  no  pretence.' 

'  Do  you  think  that  people  quite  like  being  killed  ? ' 

'  They  like  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  as  a  rule. 
Ah  I '  he  sighed,  'if  I  could  but  kill  one  particular  patient  of  mine  I 
The  rest  might  live  for  all  I  cared  I ' 
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MIbs  Borrowdale  laughed.  *  How  would  Cain  fit  you  for  a  first 
name  ?  ASectionately,  Cany.  Does  the  whole  Killem  race  inherit 
this  murderoua  instinct  ?     Does  it  run  in  the  fionily? ' 

'  Oh !  yes ;  but  it  shows  itself  in  different  ways.  My  ancestors 
were  soldiers.  I  am  the  first  of  my  family  that  has  taken  to  medi- 
cine. My  desceDdants  may  be  butchers  or  even  Keviewers,  who 
knows?  But  my  Christian  name  is  by  chance  Marmaduke,  affec- 
tionately, Duke.' 

'Duke!  A  much  more  suitable  name'  It  suggested  the  title 
to  which  she  felt  him  to  be  entitled. 

'  Ah !  and  yours,  Miss  Borrowdale  ?  I  saw  your  initials  at  the  end 
of  an  exercise,  "  E.  B." ' 

'  Mine  is  a  secret,'  she  replied,  colouring,  and  rapidly  spokejof 
something  else,  iv     iii'.   ■  ..-  ■' 

Oh  I  that  talk  and  walk  alone  in  the  wood  I  And  the  pleasant 
dinner  and  agreeable  society  I  Refinement  and  culture  without 
wealth ;  ease  and  polish  without  grandeur  ! 

'  This  cannot  be  the  bourgems  tone,'  thought  Miss  Borrowdale,  as 
they  sat  in  the  pretty  drawing-room  after  dinner.  Mrs.  Athole  was 
making  tea.  Dr.  Athole  was  sitting  by  his  fair  guest,  discoursing 
agreeably,  Mr.  Killem,  with  a  cup  in  his  hand,  was  leaning  against 
the  mantelpiece  near  her,  and  observing  every  turn  of  her  figure, 
and  the  tea-maker  was  admiring  the  group.  *  j'-^'4'       OW, 

Too  quickly  did  the  pleasant  evening  draw  to  its  end,  but  perhaps 
not  the  least  agreeable  part  of  it  was  the  walk  home  across  the  common 
and  through  the  grounds  of  the  Grove  in  the  light  of  the  harvest- 
moon.  And  if  the  young  doctor  pressed  the  young  governess's  slender 
hand  very  warmly  on  parting  at  the  door,  who  could  blame  him? 

V. 

I>R.  Athole'?  new  assistant  soon  became  the  rage  in  and  about  Raw- 
leigh.  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  so  trumpeted  his  praises  that  every- 
body was  desirous  of  being  physicked  by  him.  Ladies  of  all  ages 
feigned  maladies  that  they  might  test  the  fascinating  doctor's  skill. 

'  We  must  humour  them,'  the  real  doctor  said,  laughing  and  half 
angry, '  but  the  consequences  of  a  discovery,  my  dear  Killem,  would 
now  be  fatal  to  me.'  And  he  instructed  the  assistant  how  to  make  a 
proper  diagnosis  of  cases,  which  he  then  himself  treated.  For  really 
serious  illnesses,  when  the  mock  doctor's  presence  was  insisted  upon, 
the  true  one  accompanied  him.  The  laughter  that  these  two  men 
indulged  in  on  emerging  from  a  sick  room  and  reaching  their  carriage 
was  sometimes  really  heartless,  and  surprised  the  groom,  who  was  a 
respectable  young  man. 

Mr.  Killem  was  constantly  in  requisition,  both  socially^  and 
medically,  at  the  Grove.  Sometimes  he  lunched  there,  and  once  he 
dined,  but,  finding  that  no  Mis)  Borrowdale  appeared  at  dinner,  took 
care  on  future  occasions  to  be  particularly  engaged  in  the  evening. 
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Miss  Borrowdale  found  the  schoolroom  singularly  anattractive 
after  the  evening  at  the  Atholes.  Her  pupils  asked  questions  that 
she  was  nnable  to  answer  without  first  conmilting  books,  particularlj 
dictionaries,  and  this  was  awkward. 

Their  mother  rpquested  that  they  might  do  mental  arithmetic  in 
the  presence  of  their  father.  '  I  am  ill  at  reekoniDp; — it  becometb  a 
tapster,'  sighed  Misa  Borrowdale,  recalling  a  scliool-exami nation  at 
which  she  had  been  present  in  her  native  village,  when  the  master 
and  pupils  played  a  spirited  shuttlecock  game  with  shouted  figures, 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  each  other  in  the  mind  of  the 
lay  hearer. 

'  There's  something  wrong  about  her,'  the  two  elder  girls  whispered 
to  each  other,  '  and  bow  did  she  come  by  this  ? '  Let's  show  it 
to  Ma  r 

There  was  an  hour's  wild  confusion  in  the  Grove  household ;  the 

*  this '  was  a  delicate  web  of  cambric,  edged  with  lace  and  marked 
with  a  cypher  and  a  coronet.  It  was  suddenly  produced  at  lunch  and 
waved  before  the  eyes  of  Miss  Borrowdale,  whose  cheeks  quickly  hung 
out  the  flaming  signals  of  guilt. 

'You  dropped  this  in  the  schoolroom,  Miss  Borrowdale,'  said 
Mrs.  Bobhinet-Tompkins,  with  awful  severity,'  'else  I  should  have 
thought  it  was  somebody's  else's.  It  is  quite  new.  Whoever  gave  it 
you  must  have  been  extravagant.' 

'  She  is,'  returned  Miss  Borrowdale,  with  a  terrible  lightning-flash 
behind  the  spectacles,  as  she  detected  the  meaning  too  well  expressed 
by  the  suspicious  glances  of  her  host  and  hostess.  Then  she  in- 
■wardly  smiled,  both  at  the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  thing,  and 
the  contemptible  nature  of  their  imaginings — '  A  most  extra\-agant 
girir 

'  And  who  is  the  girl  who  gives  you  these  fine  things  ?'  continued 
Mrs.  Tompkins.  '  A  coronet  I  You  might  'ave  referred  us  to  such 
line  friends,  I  think.  We  'ave  to  be  very  particler  with  strangers  ia 
■our  house.' 

Misa  Borrowdale  laughed.  *  Would  you  like  a  reference  to  this 
lady?'  she  asked. 

'  We  should.  Miss,'  replied  Mr.  Bohbinet-Tompkins,  with  dignity. 

*  The  children  'as  to  be  considered.' 

'Write,  then,  to  Lady  Ermengarde  Beanmonde,  Beaumonde 
■CasUe,  Yorkshire,'  she  replied,  with  calm.  'She  is  at  present 
travelling,  but  her  letters  will  be  forwarded.' 

When  lunch  was  over,  Miss  Borrowdale  went  out  into  the  grounds, 
and  sat  under  some  trees  and  lai^hed. 

'This  is  novel  1 '  she  murmured.  'Never  again  shall  I  complain 
of  the  imrealiLy  of  life.  It  is  as  true  as  a  newspaper !  People  are 
suspected  of  petty  theft  in  real  life.  No  doubt  they  feel  as  I  did 
with  regard  to  the  possible  connection  between  carving-knives  and 
human  throttles  I  I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  up  at  once  ;  it  will 
be  better  for  Emily.     How  will  she  endure  the  life  in  real  earnest  if 
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I  find  it  80  intolerable  even  in  jest  ?  I  always  felt  the  unauitability 
of  these  Bobbinet-Tompkinsea.  However,  the  thing  may  esplode  of 
itself.  If  father  or  mother  should  write  to  mj  cousins,  they  will  dis- 
claim all  knowledge  of  me,  and  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry,  and  a 
notice  in  the  newspaper — "  Mysteriously  disappeared,  on  the  29th 
ult,,  a  lady  of  rank,  answering  to  the  name  of  Ermengarde,  etc.  1 " 
May  the  faithful  Amyline  only  manage  my  correspondence  adroitly  I 
Well  I  I  must  do  some  Murray  and  write  home.  What  incidents  cim 
I  invent  ?     I  can't  meet  aa  interesting  peasant  every  week.' 

Then  she  went  in,  and  by  the  time  school  began  again  had  written 
a  charming  letter,  purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  a  lady  travelling 
in  the  Tyrol,  dated  Something  Bach,  and  signed  Ermengarde. 

September  flitted  by.  Miss  Borrowdale  worked  steadily  at  the 
Grove,  and  Mr.  Killem  at  Dr.  Athole's,  though  each  impostor  several 
times  narrowly  escaped  detection. 

It  was  a  half-holiday,  and  Miss  Borrowdale  had  lunched  at  the 
doctor's,  and  was  coming  home  for  the  children's  tea.  Mr.  Killem 
walked  by  her  side,  and  each  was  silent,  mentally  preoccupied  with  a 
strengthening  resolution.  Hers  was  to  take  flight — his  to  know  bis 
fete. 

'  Miss  Borrowdale,'  he  said  at  last, '  I  have  looked  for  this  oppor- 
tunity for  days,  and  if  you  had  succeeded  in  your  efforts  to  prevent 
my  coming  with  you  this  afternoon  I  should  have  been  miserable. 
Yon  know  what  I  am  going  to  say ' 

*  I  know  that  it  is  very  cold,  Mr.  Killem,  and  rather  late.  I 
mu:-t  run,  I  think.     Good-bye.' 

'  No.     Hear  me  this  once  I     Let  me  know  my  fate ' 

'  Hush  I  please  hush  I     You  must  not  talk  in  that  way,  indeed  ! ' 
Sir  Mannaduke  was  silent  for  a  moment.     '  May  I  not  say  that 
I  love  you  T  he  iisked,  in  a  hurt  tone. 

'  I  hoped  to  have  spared — us — that !  Oh  I  Mr.  Killem,  I  have 
deceived  you  I  I  am  not  what  I  seem  1  It  can  never,  never  be  1 
Forgive  me.  I  should  have  told  you  at  once  if  I  had  ever  dreamt 
of  this.' 

'  Stay,'  he  said,  detaining  her  by  the  hands  as  she  hastened  on. 
'  Whatever  you  are,  I  do  not  care.  You  are  a  stranger  to  me ;  I  know 
nothing  of  your  home  and  friends,  and  you  know  nothing  of  mine. 
You  can  only  judge  by  your  eyes  whether  I  am  a  true  man  or  not.' 

*  I  know  that  you  are  a  true  man,'  she  replied,  tearfully ;  '  but 
I — oh !  if  you  knew,  you  would  never  apeak.' 

*  Nothing  could  stand  between  us,  if  you  could  but  love  me.  I 
don't  care  who  or  what  you  are.  No  stain  upon  your  birth — if  you 
refer  to  such  a  possibility — nothing  could  stand  between  us  I  You 
yourself  cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  amiss,  whatever  your — iamily  may 
be ' 

'  That  is  true,'  she  replied  with  a  smile,  as  she  released  her  bauds 

from  the  doctor's  impassioned  grasp.     *  I  am  not  a  Miss  at  all  I  and 

my  family — Mr.   Killem,  forget  that  you  ever  knew  me.     I  shall 
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leavo  at  once.  I  appreciate  your  generosity,  but  it  ie  of  no  avail. 
My  friends  would  never  allow  me  to  marry  a — forgive  me,  a  doctor  I 
Ab !  you  cannot  dream  of  the  misery  of  unequal  marriages  \  Good- 
bye, and  for  ever  I  As  long  as  I  live  I  sball  repent  that  I  have  de- 
ceived so  good  a  man — for  I  am  an  impostor !  though  I  know  you 
will  not  betray  me.' 

'  Only  one  minute,'  said  the  other  deceiver,  drawing  her  gently 
aside  towards  a  bench  beneath  a  broad-spreading  cedar  near  the 
bouse.  '  I,  too,  am  not  what  I  seem.'  I,  too,  am  an  impostor !  and 
as  such  beg  your  foi^veness.  It  was  all  for  love  I  When  I  saw  you 
facing  those  fierce  beasts,  I  loved  you,  and  swore  that  no  other  woman 
should  ever  be  ay  wife  I  And  I  took  the  mock  doctor's  part  as  the 
only  way  of  getting  an  introduction.  So,  dearest  Emily,  we  ara 
quita  in  that  respect.  Oh  1  that  we  could  be  quits  in  the  way  of 
loving  I ' 

BliflB  Borrowdale  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands — the  spec- 
tacles, by  the  way,  were  seldom  required  off  duty — and  stood 
trembling  beneath  the  soft  cedar  shade,  with  tears  trickling  through 
ber  white  fingers.  Sir  Marmaduke,  in  his  emotion,  had  thrown 
himself  upon  one  knee,  and  was  trying  to  detach  one  hand  from  her 
bent  and  hidden  face.  They  made  rather  a  pretty  picture,  with  a 
ray  of  sunset  gold  slanting  through  the  cedar  upon  them. 

But  they  were  unconscious  of  exciting  any  admiration,  imtil  the 
exclamation, '  Here  she  is! '  simultaneously  uttered  by  Mrs.  Bobbinet- 
Tompkins  and  Emestina,  caused  them  each  to  start  from  their  inter- 
esting posture,  when  they  saw  these  two  ladies  accompanied  by  a  tall 
gentleman  with  grey  hair,  an  arched  nose,  and  a  demeanour  dignified 
to  the  extent  of  stif^ees. 

'  Father ! '  cried  Lady  Ermengarde,  advancing  with  crimsoned 
cheeks, '  It  is  my  fault,  not  his  I  Forgive  me.  I  meant  no  harm — 
it  was  all  for  poor  Emmy's  sake.  I  shomld  have  told  you  afterwards 
and  no  one  would  have  guessed ' 

*  This  is  a  delightful  situation,  and  one  eminently  suitable  for 
my  daughter.  A  pretty  masquerade  I  G-ovemess  to  these  kind 
of ' 

'  Oh  I  father  1 ' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,  we  'ad  no  idea  that  your  lordship's  daughter 
was  our  governess,'  apologised  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins,  who,  in  fact, 
had  believed  her  distinguished  visitor  to  be  labouring  under  some 
strange  mental  delusion  when  she  led  him  forth  to  meet  and  inspect 
the  features  of  her  returning  govemesa. 

Emestina  turned  pale,  for  the  charm  of  the  polished  young 
doctor's  manner  had  been  dangerously  attractive  to  a  girl  whose 
education  and  refinement  were  in  advance  of  her  surroundings. 

'  The  circumstance  will  never,  I  trust,  be  published,'  replied  the 
injured  Mher.  '  You,  Ermengarde,  have  brought  anguish  upon  the 
grey  hairs  of  your  parents.  And  you,  sir,'  he  added,  turning  fiercelj 
upon  the  surprised  lover ;  '  who  the  devil  are  you  ? ' 
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'  I,'  returned  the  supposed  doctor,  with  calm,  while  he  offered  a 
little  piece  of  thiu  card  to  the  enraged  parent,  *  am  Sir  Marmaduke 
Dorsay,  of  Doreay  Court.     Whom  have  I  the  houour  of  addressing?' 

'  Oh  1  Ty,  my  dear !  Th«  physic  we've  bad  made  by  a  quack 
baronet ! '  gasped  Mrs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins. 

'  Dorsay !  the  son  of  my  dear  old  friend  I  Yes,  Ermengarde,' 
said  her  father, '  we  were  friends  until  we  quarrelled,  as  I  often  have 
told  you,  about  the  colour  of  a  lady'a  hair.  I  was  right,  and,  after 
he  had  been  convinoed  of  this  by  the  evidense  of  hia  own  eyes,  be 
-could  never  forgive  me.  Poor  f^low !  I  would  have  got  her  to  dye 
it  his  colour  if  1  had  known.  Poor  Marmaduke ! '  Here  the  old 
^^tleman  paused,  overcome  by  the  memories  of  the  pasL  Then  he 
turned  to  Sir  Marmaduke :  *  I,'  be  added,  '  am  Lord  Beaumonde. 
Did  your  poor  fother  never  speak  of  old  Beaumonde  ?  Ah  1  we 
coul<ii't  forget  each  other.  And  pray,  Sir  Marmaduke,  what  are  you 
-doing  here  F ' 

'  I  am  paying  my  addresses,  Lord  Beaumonde,  to  your  daughter, 
whose  acquaintance  under  an  incognito  I  have  Lad  the  honour  of 
making  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  very  kind  friend,  Mrs. 
Bobbinet-Tompkins,  whose  pardon  I  crave  for  having  introduced 
myself  in  an  assumed  name.' 

Here  the  sham  doctor  bowed  gracefully  to  bis  injured  hostess, and 
she  forgave  him  on  the  spot. 

Not  every  woman's  children,  as  she  was  afterwards  wont  to  observe, 
4isd  been  physicked  by  a  baronet,  and  taught  by  a  peer's  daughter. 

'  And  now,'  added  the  suitor,  turning  to  liidy  Ermengarde,  who 
was  standing  with  clasped  hands  and  bowed  head,  and  a  face  alter- 
nately rose-red  and  snow-white,  by  her  father's  ride ;  '  that  I  know 
for  the  first  time  that  the  sole  lady  of  my  affections,  whom  I  should 
desire  to  marry  if  she  were  the  child  of  a  nameless  outcast,  js  the 
daughter  of  my  father's  old  friend,  I  ask  that  old  friend's  per- 
noisrion  to — h'm ! — to  continue  the  process.' 

'  The  image  of  his  father ! '  sighed  Lord  Beaumonde.  '  Ermen- 
garde, will  you  marry  this  man  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  please,  father ' '  replied  Lady  Ermengarde ;  *  it  would 
be  a  good  way  of  ending  the  old  quarrel,  perhaps.' 

*  Ah,  Lady  Ermengurde  I  you  refused  Mr.  Killem  and  accept  Sir 
Marmaduke,'  said  the  fortunate  suitor. 

*  From  a  sense  of  duty  merely,'  faltered  Lady  Ermengarde. 
'  You  accept  me  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? ' 

'  A  most  respectable  reason,'  observed  the  father. 

'  One  that  will  wear  well,'  added  Lady  Ermengarde,  lifting  her 
beautiful  eyes  to  her  former  physician's  in  a  bewildering  way.  '  Justice 
requires  us  to  restore  what  we  have  stolen.  My  theft,  I  was  toid, 
was  a  heart.* 

'  Then  we  are  quits,'  replied  Sir  Marmaduke,  taking  the  slender 
hand  that  Lord  Beaumonde  placed  in  his.  '  Our  fathers'  quarrel  is 
ended.     M'e  have  each  stooped  to  conquer,     I,  by  a  month's  toil  at 
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the  pestte,  have  won  the  most  enchanting  wife  in  Christendom; 
Lady  Ermengarde,  by  a  few  weeks'  labour  in  a  school-room,  has 
gained  the  most  affectionate  of  husbands,  and  I  think  that  we  each  saw 
from  the  very  first,  that  the  other  was  sailing  Under  False  Colours.' 

As  for  keeping  the  thing  dark,  that  was  impossible ;  nothing  but 
sudden  loss  of  speech  and  incapacity  for  writing  could  have  locked 
the  story  in  Mrs.  Bohbinet-Tompkins'  breast,  and  in  a  few  days 
Kawleigh  rang  with  it.  Dr.  Athole  considered  himself  a  lost  man. 
On  the  second  day  bis  gate  was  blocked  by  the  carriages  of  those 
patients  who  had  insisted  upon  being  physicked  by  Sir  Marmaduke, 
and  who  naturally  wished  to  know  the  extent  to  which  their  con- 
stitutions were  liable  to  suffer  from  the  unlawful  tinkering  they  had 
received  at  this  preten dor's  hands. 

Dr.  Athole,  standing  eiactly  in  the  centre  of  his  drawing-room, 
explained  to  the  ring  of  patients,  with  an  air  of  dignified  resignation, 
that  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  genius  with  an  inborn  passion  for  the 
healing  art;  that,  although  not  technically  qualified  to  repair  the 
bodies  of  Her  5Iajeaty's  subjects,  he  liad  studied  medicine  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  that,  finally,  not  a  pulse-heat  of  his  patients  had  been 
unknown  to  himself. 

This  frankness  had  ita  reward.  The  patients  felt  their  constitu- 
tions intact,  their  imaginations  stimulated,  and  their  importance 
not  lessened  by  the  ministrations  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  whose  person- 
ality they  vowed  they  bad  always  suspected.  Dr.  Athole  was  acknow- 
ledged to  have  a  certain  aristocratic  flavoiu  about  himself  and 
became  the  idol  of  Rawleigh,  so  that  he  was  soon  obliged  to  have 
a  real  assistant,  started  a  carriage  and  pair,  and  took  an  interest  in 
stocks  and  shares.  Airs.  Bobbinet-Tompkins  consented  to  wait  for 
the  perfect  convalescence  of  the  real  Miss  Borrowdale,  who  still 
insisted  upon  fulfilling  her  engagement  in  spite  of  Lady  Ermen- 
garde's  unpromising  description  of  the  Bobbinet-Tompkins  menags ; 
indeed,  the  good  lady  of  the  Grove  felt  that  a  month's  instrudaon 
by  a  peer's  daughter  was  an  education  in  itself,  and  that  the 
children  might  very  well  have  a  month's  holiday  to  reflect  upon  this 
advantE^e. 

The  wedding  festivities  at  Beaumonde  Castle  at  the  following 
Christmas  were  described  by  the  local  reporter  as  princely.  The 
circulation  of  his  paper  for  that  week  was  nearly  doubled  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  it  in  and  about  Rawleigh,  The  Bobbinet- 
Tompkinses  witnessed  the  august  ceremony  by  invitation.  The  pre- 
senta  they  gave  were  superb. 

As  for  the  real  doctor  and  the  real  governess,  so  strong  is  the 
power  of  example,  that  they  did  exactly  the  same  as  the  mock  ones, 
fell  in  love  at  sight  and  married  happily  after  a  brief  wooing,  which 
was,  however,  neither  begun,  continued,  nor  ended,  Under  False 
Colours. 
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The  Letters  of  Goethe's  Mother. 

THE  story  of  Ooethe's  mother  has  long  been  so  far  known  to  the 
world  which  takes  so  keen  an  interest  in  everything  and  every- 
body connected  with  its  shining  lights,  that  most  of  us  have  formed 
Stnoe  idea  of  her  in  our  private  study  of  imaginatioD.  The  facts  of 
the  great  disparity  of  age  and  disposition  between  herself  and  her 
pedantic  husband,  of  her  dutiful  wifehood,  and  extreme  youth  when 
«he  became  the  poet's  mother  call  for  our  eympatbetic  respect,  though 
we  may  hardly  realise  that  she  was  a  personage  on  her  own  account, 
And  one  who  would  have  had  the  courage  of  her  own  opinions  even 
had  she  not  borne  the  name  of  Fran  Kath  Goethe,  nor  rejoiced  in  the 
reflected  lustre  of  her  son's  glory.  Yet  her  genial  tigure  stands  out 
distinctly  against  the  sombre  background  of  the  burgher  households 
■of  her  kith  and  kin,  and  ber  catholic  spirit  escapes  &om  the  trammels 
of  their  narrow  creeds.  Among  her  intimate  friends  and  frequent 
guests  were  the  master-minds  of  that  generation,  and  she  met  noble 
and  simple  alike  on  that  ground  of  equality  where  the  aristo- 
cracy of  nature  laughs  at  the  claims  of  long  descent,  and  takes  its 
stand  on  the  broad  basis  of  humanity.  The  great  majority  of  the 
English -speaking  races  have  perhaps  never  bad  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  exactly  what  manner  of  woman  she  really  was,  until  the 
present  time ;  for  though  students  of  German  literature  have  met 
with  many  of  her  letters,  and  are  aware  that  she  was  highly 
esteemed  by  her  contemporaries,  some  parts  of  her  correspondence 
have  only  recently  been  translated  by  an  American  physician  who 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  just  before  placing  his  modest  volume 
in  the  hands  of  a  public  by  whom  it  has  been  warmly  welcomed  as 
it  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  opening  pages  present  us  with  a  picture  of  tranquil  bour- 
geois life  in  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the  days  were  long  enough  both  for  work 
and  play,  and  '  6ne  old  leisure '  reigned  supreme  throughout  the 
Fatherland.  Weber  is  to  modem  ears  an  honoured  name,  but  it 
appears  not  to  have  been  altogether  satisfactory  to  at  least  one 
femily  who  bore  it,  as  we  6nd  that  Wolfgang  Weber,  the  great- 
great-grandfiither  of  our  heroine,  Latinised  his  patronymic  by  making 
it  Textor,  though  posterity  is  blissfully  unaware  of  the  reason  why  he 
did  so.  His  descendant,  the  honour-worthy  Councillor,  Dr.  Johann 
Wolfgang  Textor,  who  became  Chief  Magistrate  of  Frankfort,  was 
A  serene  placid  man  who  lived  in  a  fine  old  house  with  a  spacious 
garden  where  he  amused  himself  in  the  intervals  of  business  by 
tending  his  choice  fiowers  and  fridt  trees  in  a  pair  of  gloves  of 
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fearful  and  wonderful  construction,  presented  to  him  annually  at 
the  Pipers'  Court.  He  was  a  devout  believer  in  dreams  wherein  a 
comer  of  the  veil  that  hid  his  own  future  was  lifted,  though  we  do 
not  hear  that  he  ever  foresaw  the  career  of  his  gifted  grandson. 
Hia  wife  was  the  confidante  of  his  nightly  visions,  and  the  mother  (^ 
a  daughter  born  February  19,  1731,  and  named  Catherine  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  her  eighteenth  year,  was  married  to  John  Caspar  Croethe,  an 
Imperial  Councillor,  estimable  in  himself,  and  highly  approved  of  by 
her  parents.  This  worthy  was  the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother  who 
had  for  many  years  been  the  proprietress  of  a  large  hotel,  but  on  the 
death  of  her  beloved  first-bom  boy  retired  &om  business  to  a  house 
in  the  Hirschgraben.  She  spared  no  expense  in  giving  her  one 
remaining  child  what  ought  to  have  been  a  liberal  education  had  he 
been  a  youth  of  liberal  mind,  and  after  he  had  come  to  man's  estate 
and  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor-at-Law  at  the  University  of  Giessen, 
supplied  bim  with  abundant  fimds  for  travel  which  he  spent  in  Italy. 
On  returning  to  his  mother  and  his  native  city  he  was  anxious  to 
secure  municipal  office,  but  failing  to  obtain  it  in  bis  own  way  became 
soured  and  moody ;  and  in  this  frame  of  mind  turned  his  thoughtt 
to  matrimony,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  The  girl-bride,  whom  Batit 
G-oethe  won  by  the  simple  method  of  asking  for  her,  was  a  tempting 
subject  on  whom  to  try  his  hand  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  he  set 
about  it  in  grim  earnest.  Writing  from  dictation,  the  study  of 
Italian,  singing,  and  music  lessons,  filled  up  her  time,  and  the  first 
holiday  she  bad  was  when  her  son  was  bom.  She  named  him  after 
her  own  father,  and  predicted  that  he  would  always  be  young  ia 
heart  because  he  had  his  mother's  youth  as  well  as  his  own.  A  year 
later  a  little  girl  eirrived  who  also  lived  and  throve,  but  several  other 
children  died  in  infancy.  By  degrees,  as  the  little  ones  grew  older, 
their  father  began  to  consider  that  his  wife's  education  was  finished, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  training  and  teaching  of  theolive  branches 
with  so  much  zeal  that  the  mother  often  had  to  act  aa  mediator  and 
peacemaker,  striving  to  obtain  freedom  and  pleasure  for  them  as  well 
as  tor  herself.  Music,  drawing,  reading,  writing,  dancing,  history, 
geography,  fencing,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  as  well  as  the 
inevitable  Hebrew,  were  included  in  Bath  Croethe's  curriculum,  and 
his  son's  many-sided  mind  took  them  all  in,  though  he  worked  in  a 
desultory  fashion  that  was  rather  trying  to  the  &thN. 

With  Cornelia  the  system  was  a  failure ;  she  did  not  inherit  her 
mother's  elastic  joyous  spirit,  and  bore  her  father's  heavy  yoke  with- 
out much  benefit  to  herself,  as  well  as  in  a  manner  highly  displeaong 
to  him.  The  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear  was  unlmown  to  her 
nature,  and  the  dry  obstinacy  of  his  own  disposition  was  pitted 
against  itself  as  transmitted  to  his  child.  She  fulfilled  her  duties  to 
the  letter,  but  would  have  regarded  a  word  or  a  minute  beyond  thfr 
appointed  task  aa  a  work  of  supererogation,  and  bore  her  father  a 
perpetual  grudge  for  embittering  her  pleasures  and  debarring  her 
from  the  enjoyment  of  those  that  fell  in  her  way.     Considering  that 
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when  she  wae  a  womao  grown  the  stem  p&rent  dictated  aD  her  letters 
to  the  absent  brother,  and  insisted  on  the  replies  passing  through  his 
own  hands,  we  must  confess  that  she  was  rather  hardly  dealt  by. 

Kath  Goethe  was  not  without  worldly  ambition,  and  though  a 
wealthy  man  had  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and  a  decided  appreciation 
of  money  for  its  own  sake  and  that  of  his  family.  Having  carefully 
educated  his  son  for  the  law,  he  sent  him  to  the  University  of 
StrasbuTg  as  studioaits  juris,  and  pictured  to  himself  that  when  the 
yoiuag  man  had  taken  Ua  doctor's  degree  they  would  work  together  at 
whatever  legal  business  their  intimate  connection  with  the  magistracy 
of  Frankfort  might  bring  in  their  way,  and  thus  pursue  dignified 
and  studious  lives  and  amass  money  by  one  and  the  same  process. 
But 

The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 
,  Gang  aft  agley, 

and  at  Strasburg  M'olfgang  the  '  ever-young '  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Herder,  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Wieland,  and  was  by  the 
latter  introduced  to  the  family  of  Pastor  Brion  at  Sesenheim,  where 
he  made  ardent  love  to  Fr^erique,  the  best,  sweetest,  and  purest  of 
all  the  women  who  ever  came  under  his  spell  for  good  or  evil. 
Ossian  and  Shakespeare  were  the  poets  of  the  hour,  read  and  re-read, 
recited  and  mentally  garnered  up  for  future  use.  Herder  lent  him 
'  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,'  which  he  made  his  own  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  law  was  in  a  sure  way  of  being  ousted  by  poesy. 

His  mental  capacity,  however,  was  great,  and  nothing  came 
amiss  to  it,  so  on  August  6, 1771,  the  illustrious  academy  of  Stras- 
burg awarded  to  the  student  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe,  virum 
pr<enobiliesimum  atque  doctisaimum,  the  magnificent  honours  and 
privileges  of  a  doctor's  degree,  summo«  in  utroque  jure  konores  et 
pi-ivUegia  doctoralia.  What  young  man's  path  could  be  plainer  ? 
he  was  competent  to  be  his  father's  partner,  and  might  one  day 
become  also  a  Councillor  of  Frankfort.  The  embryo  poet  turned 
his  face  homeward,  introduced  Wieland  to  the  domestic  circle,  and 
wrote  alas  I  not  law,  but  '  Goetz  von  Berlichingen.'  He  saw  and 
loved  Charlotte,  and  immoitalised  her  in  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werther,* 
and  with  his  facile  passion  attached  himself  to  Maximiliane  Brentano, 
Lili  Schonemann,  and  others,  casting  each  woman's  heart  behind 
him  as  a  broken  toy  when  he  bad  done  with  it.  Fame  now  pursued 
the  young  jurist,  and  he  was  lionised  to  his  own  and  his  mother's 
hearts'  content.  It  was  a  bitter  pill  to  the  old  father  when  his 
cherished  hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  but  pride  was  gratified 
after  all,  and  the  cosmopolitan  strangers  who  came  to  the  stately  house 
in  the  Hirschgraben  were  received  with  formal  yet  generous  hospitality. 
Wieland  named  it  the  Casa  Santa,  and  Frau  lUth  or  Frau  Aja,  as 
she  was  affectionately  called,  was  scEircely  second  in  popularity  to  her 
clever  son.  How  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  was  among  the  guests, 
and  how  he  persuaded  Wol^g;ang  Goethe  to  take  up  his  residence  at 
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Court  as  his  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  is  matter  of  history,  aod 
it  is  at  this  point  that  we  enter  on  the  mother's  correspondence  with 
Lavater,  Wieland,  and  other  friends  who  wish  to  have  tidings  of  her 
son  at  Weimar.  They  were  indeed  all  her  sons  and  she  their 
spiritual  mother,  and  thus  they  mutually  address  each  other : — 

Fran  Rath  to  Lnvnt<-r. 

h'rankScH:  June  13,  1777. 

Dear  Son, — God's  blessing  on  you  and  all  belonging  to  yon.  Here  is  a 
little  book  which  I  am  directed  from  Weimar  to  send  to  you.  ^Vbo  tbe 
author  is  God  knows. 

But,  dear  son,  what  are  you  about  1  One  hears  and  aees  nothing  from 
the  good  lAv&ter,  who  is  to  me  so  dear.  With  us  it  is  as  it  is  written  : 
the  heart  of  man  ia  defiant  and  desponding.  Since  my  cbildrcn  are  no 
longer  with  me,  everything  depends  on  tlie  letters  we  receive.  From 
Weimar  we  have  good  news.  Is  Frau  Schlosser  (Cornelia)  illt  periiaps 
dangerously  t  God  knows  I  If  tbe  post  were  not  about  leaving,  I  could 
write  more,  bat  the  little  book  has  been  here  longer  than  it  ought.  Let  us 
trust  everything  to  the  I^ord ;  He  is  love,  consequently  all  will  go  well. 
Greet  wife  and  children,  and  rest  assured  that  I  am  your  faithtul  mother 
and  true  friend, 

Goethe. 

N.B.  Is  it  not  sol  You  have  forgotten  the  copper-plates  which  were 
for  ua ;  a  portion  of  them  belong  to  the  fii-at  '  Essay  on  Physiognomy ; ' 
and  then  there  is  the  Herr  Eath's  portrait,  and  mine  also. 

A  few  days  later  Cornelia  died  in  childbirth  and  left  her  husband 
with  two  girls  to  bring  up  as  best  he  might.  He  ultimately  married 
as  bis  second  wife,  Johanna  Fahlmer,  a  dear  friend  of  Fniu  Rath's, 
who  was  to  her  even  as  a  daughter,  and  showed  herself  a  true  and 
tender  mother  to  her  husband's  first  family.  The  second  letter  to 
Tjavater  was  written  immediately  after  the  bereavement. 

Frankftirt:  June  23,  1777. 
' '  He  giveth  power  to  the  Etunt ;  and  to  them  that  have  no  might  He  in- 
creascth  strength.'  His  word  shall  surely  stand.  New,  living,  present 
witnesses  are  we,  who  know  that  our  Cornelia,  our  only  daughter,  is  now 
in  tbe  grave  ;  and,  indeed,  wholly  unexpectedly ;  the  flash  and  tbe  stroke 
v-ere  one,  0  dear  Lavat«r  !  The  poor  mother  had  much,  much  to  bear. 
My  husband  had  been  ill  the  whole  winter — the  careless  shutting  of  a  door 
would  startle  him — and  to  him  I  had  to  be  the  messenger  of  the  death  of 
his  daughter,  whom  be  loved  above  everything.  My  heart  was  a^  if 
crushed ;  but  the  thought  '  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city  and  tbe  Lord  bath 
not  done  iti '  susttuned  me,  so  that  I  did  not  ^ink  under  my  grief.  With- 
out a  belief  as  firm  as  a  rock  in  God — the  God  Who  numbers  tbe  hairs  of 
the  head,  without  Whom  no  sparrow  falls ;  Who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 
Who  is  never  gone  on  a  journey.  Who  knows  the  thought  of  my  heart  before 
it  is  formed,  Who  beai-s  me  without  my  having  need  to  cut  myself  with 
knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood  gushes  out ;  Who,  in  one  word,  is  love — 
without  bebef  in  Him  it  wo;ild  be  impossible  to  bear  any  such  thing. 
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Truljr  mfl.li  feela  his  own  weak  nature.  Paul  says,  *  No  chastening  for  the 
present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,'  but  it  ir  one  thing  to  feel,  another  to  bo  dis- 
-contented  with  Cod's  leading,  and  to  put  one's  self  in  the  place  of  those 
who  have  no  hope.  But  we  who  know  that  beyond  the  grave  dwells  im- 
mortality, and  tLat  our  life,  which  is  but  a  span  long,  may  also  soon  be  at 
its  end,  lis  it  becometh  to  kins  the  hand  that  chastens  us,  and  to  say  (truly 
with  a  thousand  tears)  '  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

bear  son,  your  letter  did  me  much  good  ;  and  yet  you  are  vexed  with 
yourself  that  you  caunot  comfort  us.  But  if  I  tell  yo<i  that  it  was  a  cordial 
to  methati  had  open  before  me  jour  whole  warm,  feeling,  friendly  heart ;  for 
if  I  only  see  a  line  of  yours,  all  the  happy  moments  occur  to  me  when  we  ate 
at  the  same  table,  when  you  were  under  my  roof,  when  you  came  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  to  my  sitting-room,  where  I  had  hardly  seen  you  a 
moment,  and  yet  knew  at  once  on  whicli  round  of  the  long  ladder  on  which 
my  sons  stand  I  should  place  you,  and  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  how  I  wept 
the  whole  day  of  your  departure — all  this  comes  back  to  memory  if  I  but 
see  your  handwritin;;  on  nn  ad<lreKS.  Forgive  me,  dear  son,  that  I  go  on 
scribbling  so  long.  Know  it  is  now  one  of  my  dearest  occupations  to  write 
letters  to  the  friends  who  are  near  to  my  heart,  who  i^hare  with  me  joy  and 
sorrow.  I  live  in  this  great  city  a.>:  in  a  desert.  I  have  only  one  of  the 
Fahlmers  who  understand.s  me,  and  she  is  now,  unfortunately,  in  Dus.seldorf. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  farewell ;  greet  your  dear  wife.  One  thing  more.  1 
have  received  two  excellent  letters  from  my  dear  eon  Schlosser.  He  bears 
it  as  a  C'tudstian  and  a  man, and  believes  in  God.  Now  the  AluJighty  bless 
you  and  all  belonging  to  you.  Keep  yoiir  love  for  me ;  mine  shall  endure 
to  the  grave — yes,  beyond  it.   This  says,  and  will  maintain. 

Your  faithful 

Mother  Aja. 

Lavater,  be  it  rememhered,  was  a  pastor  as  well  as  a  physiognomist, 
aod  it  was  natural  that  F'raii  Goethe  in  writing  to  faim  should 
express  her  feelings  in  Scriptural  language.  The  imagery  and 
poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  were,  moreover,  inwoven  with  her  habits 
of  thought  and  speech,  and  she  had  withal  a  simple  cheerful  trust  in 
the  All-Father  which  was  evinced  by  her  recommendation  to  her 
friends :  '  Don't  lose  your  presence  of  mind  because  the  wind  bltrwa 
roughly,  and  think  of  Wieland's  words,  "  Die  Hand  die  uns  durch 
dieses  Dunkel  fuhrt," — the  hand  that  leads  us  through  this  darkness. 
The  next  letter  alludes  to  a  viait  from  the  Duchess  Anna  Amalia  of 
Saxe  Weimar  to  whose  son,  the  reigning  Duke,  Johann  Wolfgang 
Goethe  was  Privy  Councillor.  She  was  tlie  sensible,  genial  woman 
who  had  governed  her  little  realm  cleverly  as  regent,  resigned  it 
cheerfully  when  her  heir  attained  his  majoritj',and  of  whom  Napoleon 
said  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  '  Yoila  une  femme,  qu'avec  nos  deux 
cent  canons  nous  n'avons  pu  faire  trembler.' 

Frankfort:  Jone  26,  1778. 

Dear  Bon, — The  Doctor  has  sent  us,  from  Weimar,  the  fourth  part  of 
the  '  Physiognomy,'  but  without  plates,  for  which,  as  he  soys,  we  are  to 
address  ourselves  to  you.  So,  dear  Lavater,  the  plates  for  the  fourth  part. 
We  are  soiTy  that  we  must  trouble  you  so  often,  but,  after  all,  one  does  not 
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like  to  have  imperiect  books ;  and  trhat  would  a  '  Physiognomy '  be  with- 
out plates  % 

I  would  gladly  write  yon  much  and  many  things,  but  for  to-da;  it  is 
not  possible — only  this  much,  that  we  once  more  in  this  earthly  life  hare 
had  joyous  days  :  the  Dnchess  Mother  has  beeu  with  us.  I  care  nothing 
for  lauding  and  praising.  One  roust  always  see  things  for  one's  self;  every- 
thing else  is  wearisome  twaddle ;  therefore  I  say  to  yon  nothing  more  than 
'  that  we  were  delighted. 

The  Doctor,  thank  God,  is  well  ajid  happy.  Be  sure  to  thank  Elaof- 
mann's  wife  for  her  dear  Uttle  letter ;  I  shall  also  write  her  soon.  Your 
dear  wife — of  whom,  this  very  day,  a  certain  Herr  Beinwald  baa  told  me 
everything  that  is  good— greet  bar,  too,  a  thousand  times,  the  dear  good 

Kiss  your  children,  remain  our  friend,  as  you  know  that  we  to  the  end 
of  our  days  are  your  true  friends. 

C.  E.  Goethe. 

The  Duchess  thenceforth  became  one  of  Frau  Aja's  most  lively 
correspondents,  and  her  Kprightly  though  deformed  maid  of  honour, 
Fraulein  von  Gochhausen,  another.  They  gave  her  sparkling 
descriptions  of  the  life  at  Weimar,  expressed  the  heartiest  personal 
aSectioD,  and  filled  up  her  cap  of  happiness  by  chanting  the  praises 
of  her  aon.  She  answered  them  both  in  her  own  strain,  telliDg  of 
her  quiet  Ufe,  of  the  young  girls  she  loved  to  gather  round  her  on 
Saturdays,  and  sent  H.  S.  H.  a  store  of  dainty  biscuits  as  any  other 
good  Hausfrau  might  do  to  her  friend.  The  Duke  himself  made  her 
acquaintance,  and  occasionally  wrote  her  a  few  lines.  Wieland,  who 
also  was  at  Weimar,  sent  her  the  most  loving  letters,  and  after  a  time 
Goethe  took  Friedrich  von  Stein,  a  little  page  in  the  Ducal  house- 
hold, of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  Frankfort,  where  Frau  Bath  taught 
him  the  'philosophy  of  a  cheerful  life,'  and  gave  him  a  place  among 
her  many  sons.  Before  passing  on  to  a  new  series  of  letters  we  must . 
just  observe  that  the  stem  but  upright  Heir  Rath  died  in  May  1782  j 
but,  though  his  widow  mourned  him  sincerely,  he  had  been  more  of  a 
master  to  her  than  a  husband,  and  the  light  of  her  life  was  not 
quenched  in  his  grave.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  the 
Duchess  Mather  is  dated  October  1782,  about  five  months  after  his 
death  :— 

Wit — I  look  upon  It  always  as  a  draught  of  air ;  it  cools,  indeed,  but 
one  gets  a  stiff  neck  from  it.  .  .  .  Every  pleasure  that  I  now  wish  to  enjoy 
I  must  seek  for  among  strangers,  out  of  my  own  house,  for  here  it  is  quiet 
and  deserted  as  in  a  graveyard.  Formerly  it  was,  indeed,  wholly  the  con- 
trary ;  yet  since  throughout  all  nature  nothing  remains  in  its  place,  but 
goes  around  in  ceaseless  revolution,  how  could  I  make  myself  an  exception 
to  this  1  No ;  Frau  Aja  has  not  such  absurd  ideas.  Who  will  fret  hiioseir 
because  it  is  not  always  full  moon,  and  because  the  sun  doea  not  warm  us 
80  much  now  as  in  July  1  By  only  using  well  the  present,  and  never 
thinking  that  it  might  be  otherwise,  thus  one  gets  beat  through  the  world  ; 
and  the  getting  through  is,  after  all  {everything  well  considered)  the  duet 
thing.     Your  Serene  Highness  will  be  able  to  make  out  tolerably  well  from 
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die  above  that  Frau  Aja  is  always  still  about  th«  same  Frau  Aja ;  retains 
her  good  Lumoui*,  and  does  everything  to  keep  in  good  spirits  ;  also  uses 
diligently  the  meiLiiR  which  King  SanI  formerly  found  so  approved  against 
the  evil  enemy;  and  thuH,  according  to  hnman  appearances,  there  is,  for  a 
long  while  yet,  no  fear  for  the  good  woman.  Especially  as  Herr  Tabor, 
whom  yoiir  Serene  Highness  knows  at  least  by  name,  has  so  magnificently 
provided  for  our  amusement.  The  play  forthe  whole  winter  !  there  will  be 
fiddling,  there  will  be  trumpeting  I  Ha,  I  would  like  to  see  the  devil  who 
would  have  the  courage  to  plague  one  with  the  blues ;  a  single  Sir  John 
Falstaff  puts  him  to  rout ;  there  was  fun  with  the  fat  fellow.  Christians 
and  Jews  all  laughed  away  the  gall  from  their  hearts.  This  week  we  are 
to  have  Clavigo  :  all  Frankfort  is  going — all  the  boxes  are  bespoken  already 
— for  an  imperial  city  like  this  it  is  a  great  enjoyment. 

The  next  letter   to  the  same  august  personage  is  six  months 

later: — 

March  i,  1783. 

Most  Serene  Princess, — I  am  indeed  a  very  happy  and  enviable  woman, 
to  stand  in  the  recollection  and  favour  of  an  Amalia  !  of  a  Princess  who  in 
every  respect  is  truly  a  Princess ;  who  has  shown  to  the  world  that  she  can 
govern ;  who  understands  the  great  art  of  attracting  all  hearts ;  who 
dif^es  love  and  joy  around  her  ;  who,  in  one  word,  was  bora  as  a  blessing 
to  mantdad.  80,  then,  our  dear  hereditary  Prince  is  well — a  thousand 
thanks  to  God  for  it  I  I  should  never  forgive  Wieland  and  my  son  if  they 
did  not  at  this  joyous  event,'  ride  lustily  their  Pegasuses ;  and  I  heartily 
long  to  see  their  productions.  To  be  sure,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  son  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Muses  about  something,  yet  old  love  never  rusts ;  they 
will,  at  his  call,  be  soon  again  at  hand.  Witb  Wieland  it  is,  indeed,  ^ 
otherwise;  he  is  an  ever  constant  lover.  The  nine  maidens  may  laugh  or 
look  sour;  he  accommodates  himself  to  all  their  caprices;  and  I  know, 
from  a  trusty  source,  that  anything  of  thLs  kind  these  ladies  take  extremely 
veil.  Your  Serene  Highness  is  so  gracious  as  to  ask  how  I  am.  I  am 
very  well,  thank  God ;  happy  and  light  of  heart,  and  seek  to  make  my  little 
bit  of  life  as  agreeable  as  possible.  Yet  I  do  not  like  any  pleasure  that  is 
attended  with  disquietude,  confusion,  and  fatigue ;  for  quiet  I  loved  at  all 
times,  and  to  my  body  I  pay  veiy  willingly  the  honour  due.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  attend  to  my  small  housekeeping  and  other  matters;  letters  also  are 
then  written — sndi  a  ridiculous  correspondence  no  one  could  easily  have 
except  me.  Eveiy  month  I  put  my  writing-desk  in  order,  but  I  can  never 
do  it  without  laughing.  It  resembles  heaven  inside  of  it.  AH  distinctions 
of  rank  abolished — high  and  low,  righteous,  and  publicans  and  sinners,  all 
in  a  heap,  A  letter  from  the  pious  Lavat«r  lies  quiet  without  Ul-will  be- 
nde  one  from  the  player  Grossman,  &c. 

In  the  afternoon  my  friends  have  permission  to  come  and  see  me ;  but 
by  four  o'clock  they  must  all  be  gone,  for  then  I  drees  myself,  go  either  to 
the  play  or  make  visits,  and  come  home  about  nine  o'clock.  This  is  now 
about  what  I  do.  Yet  the  best  I  had  nearly  foigotten !  '  I  live  in  the 
long  streets  which  have  been  built  for  readers,'  ka.  May  your  Serene 
Highnees  be  content  with  the  description  of  my  insignificant  way  of  life, 
and  keep  for  me  your  inestimable  favour.  This  is  the  single  request  of 
Your  Serene  Highness's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 

GoBTHB. 

'  The  birth  of  a  son  to  the  Duke,  Feb.  a,  1783.  -,  , 

,  n,CjOOglC 
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Very  characteristic  is  the  following  note  written  to  Frau  von 
Stein,  her  eon's  friend  and  Friedrich's  mother  : — 

Nov.  14.  1785. 

Gracious  Ludj,  dearest  Friend, — I  was  very  glad  that  your  son  wiw  so 
pleased  with  his  stAj  with  me.  I  have  done  everything  at  least  to  make 
my  native  city  agreeable  to  him,  and  rejoice  that  I  have  been  successful. 
True,  I  have  the  gnw«  from  God,  that  ae  yet  no  living  sou!  has  ever  left  me 
dissatisfieii,  of  whutever  «ge,  rank,  or  sex,  I  love  human  kind,  and  old  and 
young  feel  it.  I  go  without  pretenaion  through  the  world,  and  that  pleases 
all  earth's  sons  and  daughters.  I  demoralise  no  one,  always  seek  to  sp)'  out 
the  good  bide,  and  leave  the  bad  one  to  Him  Who  created  man,  and  Who 
beet  undertitanda  how  to  smooth  off  the  sharp  angles ;  and  by  this  method 
I  find  myself  well,  happy,  and  content;  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
remaia  and  commend  myself  most  respectfully  to  furth^  good  will  aQ<I 
friendship,  and  to  siifaecribe  myself,  gracious  lady, 

Your  moat  obedient -servant  and  friend, 

Elizabeth  Goefhe. 

Frau  Rath  had  also  a  voluminous  correspondence  with  the  actor 
Unzelmaon,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  pick  out  any  of  the  letters 
that  would  stand  alone  without  context,  so  we  must  make  a  leap 
of  niue  years  and  give  in  the  next  place  a  charming  little  epistle 
to  Louisa  Schlosser,  the  daughter  of  Cornelia,  who  was  about  to  be 
married : — 

March  24,  1 794. 

Dear  Louisa, — Thou  seest  now  how  God,  even  here,  rewards  good 
children.  Is  not  thy  marriage  almost  a  wonder  work )  And  that  every- 
thing should  so  dispose  itself  that  now  thy  dear  parents  and  brother  and 
sisters  go  with  thee,  that  would  not  have  so  easily  happened  had  not  war 
come  into  the  country.  Mark  this  for  thy  whole  life :  the  God,  Who  can  of 
Stonea  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham,  can  turn  everything,  which  we  with 
oui'  dim  eyes  regard  as  misfortune,  to  our  good.  Now,  dear  Louisa,  thou, 
the  only  one  remaining  to  me  from  a  precioua  and  ever  loved  daughter,  God 
bless  thee  !  Be  the  faithful  companion  of  thy  future  exceUent  husband ; 
make  his  life  to  him  as  joyous  and  happy  as  is  in  thy  power.  Be  a  good 
wife  and  a  German  housewife  ;  thus  will  nothing  be  able  to  disturb  thy  in- 
ward peace,  the  quiet  of  thy  soul.  Hold,  also,  thy  grandmother  dear  in  the 
greater  distance.  My  blessing  accompany  thee  wherever  thou  art,  and  I 
am  always 

Thy  faithful  grandmother, 

Goethe, 

In  May  1795,  being  much  disturbed  by  the  alarms  of  war,  and 
very  lonely,  Frau  Aja  sold  her  handsome  house  in  the  Hirschgraben  : 
for  though  her  eon  was  born  there,  and  it  had  been  rebuilt  with  every 
convenience  during  the  early  years  of  her  married  life,  it  was  so 
large  as  to  be  a  burden  to  her,  and  Herr  Blum,  a  wealthy  wine 
merchant,  became  its  purchaser.  The  bright  old  lady  removed  with 
fiome  of  her  most  cherifihed  household  gods  and  a  couple  of  faithful 
servants  to  apartments  on  the  Bosamarkt,  the  windows  of  which 
looked  down  the  whole  length  of  the  busy  Zeil.     Here  she  spent  her 
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time  in  readin}^,  placing  on  the  h&rpgicboid,  cbess,  and  lacemaking. 
Now  white  lace  requires  good  eight,  and  is  usually  made  by  young 
persona.  As  years  advance  and  the  eyes  fail,  inveterate  lace-makers 
change  the  white  thread  for  black  silk  because  each  separate  line  of 
black  stands  out  distinctly  on  the  white  or  yellow  ground  of  the 
parchment  on  which  the  pattern  is  traced.  We  may  judge,  therefore, 
that  Frau  Rath's  sight  was  exceptionally  well  preserved,  as  we  find 
that  in  1796  she  has  made  on  her  pillow  all  the  fine  white  lace  to 
trim  the  clothes  for  an  expected  great-grandchild. 

Jan.  30,  1796. 
Dear,  good  Louisa,  and  excellent  housewife, — Here  comes  the  great- 
grandmother's  work.  A  thousand  to  one  I  am  the  first  gretit-gi'andmother 
who  has  woven  the  lace  for  her  great-grandchild's  bahy-clothes ;  and  in  this 
ca^;e,  as  iu-spection  shows,  not  mere  lirum-lanim,  uut  a  very  handsome 
Brabant  putterti.  How  beautiful  the  little  creature  will  look  in  it !  Befoi'e 
thou  gettest  it,  I  shall  write  again  to  thee  and  thy  excellent  husband,  whom 
I  am  proud  of  as  a  grandson.  For  the  present,  farewell.  For  now  the 
rarity  must  be  packed  and  speedily  sent  off,  that  the  great-grandchild  may 
not  arrive  before  the  things.     Gi'eet  thy  dear  husband. 

From  tby  faithful  grandmother, 

Goethe. 

When  the  '  young  citizen  of  the  world,'  as  Frau  Rath  styled  the 
little  stranger,  arrived,  her  thankfulness  overflowed  in  a  long  letter  of 
which  we  can  only  give  the  earlier  part : — 

April  s,  1796. 

Now  all  thank  God,  with  heart,  mouth,  and  hands,  Who  doeth  great 
things.  Yes,  indeed,  to  you,  to  me,  to  us  all,  has  He  anew  manifested 
Himself  as  He  Who  is  good  and  Whose  geodness  endureth  for  ever.  Blessed 
be  His  holy  mime.  Amen.  Dear  children,  God  bless  you  in  your  new  rela- 
tion !  The  name  of  father  and  mother  is  honourable.  Oh !  what  joys 
await  you ;  and  fortunate  little  boy,  to  enjoy  being  brought  up  by  such 
excellent  parents  anil  grandparents !  How  eai-efully,  my  Uttle  darling, 
wilt  thou  be  cherished  both  in  body  and  soul ;  how  early  wUl  good  seed  be 
sown  in  thy  heart ;  how  soon  everything  be  rooted  out  which  might  mar 
the  beautiful  image  of  God  which  thou  bearest  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  increase 
in  stature,  wisdom,  and  favour  with  God  and  man.  Thy  great-grandmother 
can  contribute  nothing  to  all  thb  good ;  the  distance  is  too  great.  Be  glad, 
dear  John  George  Edward,  the  great-grandmother  cannot  bring  up  children ; 
is  not  at  all  suited  to  it — does  everything  they  wish  when  they  laugh  and 
are  friendly,  and  whips  them  when  Uwy  cry  or  make  wry  faces,  without 
examining  into  the  reason  why  they  laugh,  wby  they  cry ;  but  I  will  Jove 
thee,  heartily  rejoice  in  thee,  remember  thee  much  and  often  before  God, 
give  thee  my  great-grandmotherly  blessing — yes,  this  I  can  and  will  do. 

A  few  extracts  from  this  cheerful  woman's  letters  to  her  poet  son  are 
among  the  pithiest  of  her  published  correspondence.  She  evidently 
accepts  his  relations  with  Christiane  Vulpius  as  large-minded  people 
do  accept  the  inevitable,  regards  her  as  bis  wife  in  everything  but 
name,  and  has  a  warm  heart  and  tender  bleesing  for  her  children. 
In  July  1796,  the  French  bombarded  Frankfort  which  the  Austriapg 
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were  eDdeavouring  to  hold,  and  Frau  Bath  placed  her  moiit  valuable 
«£rects  ia  a  fire-proof  cellar  and  crossed  the  river  to  Offenbach,  whence, 
however,  she  speedily  returned  and  wrote  to  Goethe  on  August  i : — 

Our  present  situation  is  in  every  reepect  very  unpleasant  and  critical 
Yet,  to  worry  myself  before  the  time,  or  perhaps  lose  heart,  was  never  my 
way.  To  trust  in  God,  to  use  the  present  moment,  not  to  lose  one's  head, 
to  guard  one's  worthy  self  from  illness  (for  anything  like  that  would  now 
come  at  a  very  inopportune  moment)  ;  as  this  coarse  has  always  heretofore 
turned  out  well  for  me,  I  intend  to  persist  in  it. 

Although  well  read  in  all  the  best  German  and  Italian  authors, 
Frau  Aja  was  not  at  all '  blue ; '  and,  glad  as  she  was  to  meet  with 
olever  and  sensible  people  in  a  friendly  way,  did  not  care  forliooisiDg, 
or  perhaps  the  tr«tb  was  that  she  had  had  so  much  intercourse  with 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  age  aa  made  her  indifferent  to  and  even 
contemptuous  of  stars  of  lesser  magnitude.  Something  of  this  tone 
pervades  the  following  note : — 

Jan.  13,  1S04. 
Fran  von  Stael  is  now,  as  I  hear,  in  Weimar.  She  weighed  upon  me  bb  if 
I  had  bad  a  millstone  hanging  about  my  neck.  I  went  out  of  her  way 
everywhere,  refused  all  companies  where  ^e  was,  and  breathed  more  ficely 
when  she  was  gone.  What  does  the  woman  wanb  with  me )  I  have  never 
in  my  life  written  even  an  A  B  0  book,  and  my  good  genius  will  in  the 
future  also  guard  me  fiom  it.     Greet  your  dear  ones. 

A  charming  letter,  written  less  than  a  year  before  her  death,  must 
be  given  entire : — 

Oct.  6, 1807. 

This  fair  was  rich  in  professors  ;  and  as  a  great  portion  of  thy  r^uta- 
tion  is  reflected  bnck  on  me,  and  people  fancy  I  have  contributed  sonkething 
to  thy  great  talents,  they  accordingly  come  to  look  at  me,  I  do  not,  then, 
put  my  light  undei-  a  bushel,  but  on  a  candlestick.  True,  I  assure  people 
that  I  have  not  in  the  least  contributed  to  that  which  has  made  thee  a  great 
niAi  and  poet  (for  praise  that  does  not  belong  to  me  I  never  accept);  be- 
sides, I  know  very  well  to  whom  the  praise  and  glory  belong ;  for  toward 
thy  organisation  within  me,  ss  all  was  placed  in  thee  already  in  the  germ, 
I  have  tndy  done  nothing.  A  grain  of  brain  more  or  less,  perhaps,  and 
thou  wouldst  have  been  a  very  ordinary  man,  for  where  there  ia  nothing 
within,  nothing  can  comeout.  Judge  thou,  all  the  female  philanthropista 
in  all  Europe  could  not  give  that.  Good  uweful  men — yes,  that  I  will 
allow ;  hut  here  the  question  ia  of  the  extraordinary.  So,  tiien,  my  dear 
Frau  Aja,  thou  hast  most  properly  and  justly  given  the  honour  to  God,  as 
is  fr.ir  and  right.  Now,  in  regard  to  my  light  which  stands  on  the  candle- 
Bt»ck  and  shines  pleasantly  in  the  professors'  evM.     The  gift  which  God  has 

g'ven  me  is  a  lively  descriptive  power  of  all  ^ings  that  come  within  my 
lowletlge,  great  and  small,  truth  and  romance,  and  so  on.  As  soon  as  I 
enter  a  circle,  all  are  bright  and  cheerftd  while  I  narrate.  Thus  I  talked 
to  the  professors,  and  they  came  and  went  delighted.  That  is  the  whole 
trick.  Yet  one  more  tiling  belongs  to  it ;  I  always  make  a  friendly  face, 
which  pleases  people  and  costs  nothing,  as  our  blessed  Merck  used  to  say. 
I  long  very  much  for  the  Blockshei^ — that  was  a  silly  expression — onp 
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might  think  I  was  awaiting  with  anxiety  the  lat  of  May,  So  then,  for  the 
descriptioa  of  thy  Blockaberg  I  am  waiting ;  thus  it  is  better  expressed. 
Oreet  old  friends. 

At  the  end  of  October  Frankfort  was  full  of  eoldiers,  the  Imperial 
Guards  by  thousands  on  foot  and  horseback  passing  through  to 
Mainz,  going  along  the  streets  with  flying  colours  and  being  reviewed 
in  the  market  place.  Frau  Rath  enjoyed  the  stir  and  bustle,  the 
stately  eights,  and  military  music  amazingly ;  and  wrote  to  bar 
son : — 

Anything  like  this  the  world  has  not  seen ;  ail  as  if  they  came  out  of  a 
cnpboiuil — not  a  stun,  not  a  spot ;  and  then  the  splendid  music.  It  is  with 
me  OS  with  the  dog  in  the  faWe ;  stave  it  off  I  cannot.  I  will  not  let  my- 
self be  torn  in  pieces ;  ^t  like  the  dogs  I  eat  with  the  rest.  Which  is, 
being  interpreted,  I  cherish  life  while  yet  the  taper  glows,  seek  for  no 
thome,  snatch  the  little  joys,  stoop  if  the  doors  are  low ;  if  I  can  push  the 
stone  out  of  the  way,  do  so ;  if  it  be  ^aa  heavy,  go  round  it ;  and  thus  erery 
day  I  find  something  that  rejoices  me,  and  the  key-stone,  belief  in  God. 
That  makes  my  heart  glad  and  my  countenance  joyous.  I  know  that  it  is 
well  with  me  and  mine,  and  that  the  leaves  do  not  even  wither,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  stem.  To-day  we  have  been  notified  of  a  large  quartering  of 
soldiers,  the  above-named  (,372  men.     I  must  regale  them  with  roast  pork. 

The  infirmities  of  age  were  very  trying  to  one  so  active  and 
independent,  and  clouded  her  bright  spirit  for  a  time.  But  she 
told  a  friend  that  at  last  she  gave  her.^eU  a  good  scolding :  *  Ay, 
art  thou  not  ashamed  of  thyself,  old  Rathin  I  Thou  hast  had  good 
days  enough,  and  Wolfgang  besides,  and  now  when  the  evil  days 
come  thou  shouldst  make  the  beat  of  them,  and  not  pull  such  a  wry 
&ce  t  What  does  it  mean  that  thou  art  so  impatient  and  naughty 
when  the  blessed  Crod  lays  a  cross  on  thee  ?  Dost  thou  want,  then, 
to  walk  upon  roses  for  ever,  and  art  past  the  goal,  over  seventy  years 
old  ?'  After  this  she  was  somewhat  relieved,  adding, '  I  grew  better 
because  I  was  no  longer  naughty.' 

When  death  approached  she  was  quite  ready  to  go,  and  arranged 
all  her  affairs  up  to  the  last,  giving  minute  directions  for  her 
funeral,  how  the  cakes  were  to  be  made,  and  what  wine  should  be 
offered  to  the  guests.  She  was  buried  in  the  very  heart  of  Frankfort, 
in  a  churchyard,  which  is  now  a  recreation  ground  and  public 
promenade.  The  grave  ia  near  one  of  its  gates,  and  is  marked  by  a 
simple  tablet,  inscribed, '  Das  Grab  der  Frau  Rath  Groethe,'  with  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death.  It  is  probably  just  the  resting  place  she 
would  have  chosen,  for  she  was  not  the  kind  of  woman  who  cared  to 
live  alone  with  nature,  or  inhabit  a  lodge  in  a  wilderness.  The  hum 
of  the  city  is  within  hearing,  the  children  play  on  the  stones,  the 
great  heart  of  humanity  throbs  around,  and  men  and  women  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  turn  aside  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  tomb 
of  G-oethe's  mother. 

Eliza  Clabke. 
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An  Athenian  Archbishop  op  the  Dark  Ages. 

THE  shades  of  the  dark  ages,  that  veritable  '  Twilight  of  the  Gods ' 
of  art,  deepen  into  hlackest  night  as  we  draw  near  the  city 
which  Pheidias  embellished,  and  in  which  Socrates  conversed.  So 
utter  indeed,  for  some  centuries,  is  the  eclipse  of  Athena,  that  Fall- 
merayer,  somewhat  hastily,  presumes  to  doubt  whether,  for  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Chis  period,  it  is  to  be  counted  among  the  in- 
habited towns  of  Greece.  Commerce  and  superstition  alike  passed 
it  by.  No  eager  trader,  no  pious  pilgrim  anchored  his  barque  within 
the  waters  of  the  Pirseus.  No  memorial  of  Christian  martyr  (unless 
exception  may  be  made  of  dubious  traces  of  Dionysius  the  Aieopagite), 
no  dying  echo  of  academic  disputations,  attracted  thither  the  religious 
or  the  profane.  When  Justinian  closed  the  '  schools  of  the  philoso- 
phers,' never  again  to  be  reopened,  the  one  link  which  still  united 
Athens  to  the  great  capital*  of  the  East  and  West  broke  noiselessly 
but  irremediably  in  twain.  The  irruption  of  the  barbariaa  Slavj 
and  the  flight  of  all  who  could  afford  to  fly  to  Saiamis,  only  com- 
pleted the  desolation  which  the  orthodox  Emperor  had  begun.  The 
legends  which  speak  of  Athenian  students  after  this  event,  of  n 
mythical  Pope  Joan  or  a  John  of  Basingstoke  as  'once  upon  a  time' 
imbibers  of  Attic  learning  in  still-frequented  '  groves  of  Academe' 
are,  like  the  female  Pope  herself,  the  baseless  fabrics  of  latter-day 
medieval  fancy.  Deprived,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  its  raison  d^elre, 
the  fair  city  by  the  Ilissus  sank  at  once  beneath  the  level  of  a  third- 
rate  provincial  town.  It  was  not  even  the  chef-lteti  of  the  Thema 
(or  military  district)  of  '  Hellas,'  for  this  barren  honour  was  assigned 
to  Thebes,  where  prfctor  and  strategus  had  their  official  residences 
in  the  old  Cadmeia.  A  scanty  and  half-barbarous  population,  in 
whose  ranks  a  few  silk-weavers  formed  a  species  of  aristocracy  above 
a  plebeian  throng  of  olive-growers  and  goatherds,  bemoaned  the  taxes 
laid  upon  them  by  the  Bysautine  officials  in  a  dialect  which  these 
latter  in  their  turn  declared  to  be  the  vilest  patois  spoken  in  all 
Greece.  Of  the  long  line  of  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  two  only, 
between  Julian  and  the  last  Palteologus,  are  positively  known  to  have 
visited  the  city — Basil,  0  BovX/yapoKTovos,  after  his  terrible  victory 
over  the  Bulgarian  Samuel;  and  Constans  the  Second,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  circular  tour  of  judicious  pillage,  which  in  all 
probability  stripped  Athens  (as  it  is  knowa  to  have  stripped  Rome) 
of  the  last  portable  treasures  of  ancient  art,  to  adorn  the  squares  and 
churches  of  Byzantium.  Only  the  Church  still  stretched  her  arms 
over  the  city,  and  guarded  still  from  utter  desecration  the  former 
temples  of  those  elder  gods,  whose  shadowy  forma  the  last  fair  myth 
of  expiring  paganism  depicts  interposing  between  Alaric   and  the 
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walls  of  Athens,  juat  aa,  a  century  later  on,  id  odc  of  the  earliest 
of  ChrisbiaB  legends,  the  apparition  to  King  Attila  of  the  apostles 
Peter  and  Paul  in  a  vision  of  the  night  preserves  the  Roman  Capitol 
from  the  fury  of  the  Huns.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  slayer  of  the 
Minotaur,  was  now  the  chapel  of  the  dragon-kiUer  St.  George  ;  the 
Parthenon,  the  Church  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  golden  lamp 
which  CalHnmchus  had  wrought,  that  it  might  shine  both  night  and 
day  (though  fed  with  oil  once  only  in  the  year)  before  the  statue  of 
Athene  Polias,  had  been  made  long  ago  the  prey  of  the  destroyer. 
Bat  in  its  room,  beneath  the  two  golden  doves  that  hovered  over  the 
Christian  altar,  was  another  lamp,  which  the  credulity  of  the  time 
was  pleased  to  describe  as  ever  burning — an  Attic  rival  of  that  peren- 
nial oil  which  welled  from  the  floor  of  Santa  Maria  beyond  Tiber 
(until  one  day  the  hasty  exclamation  of  an  angry  matron,  whose 
festal  robe  the  wonder-working  stream  had  smirched,  made  it  for 
ever  cease  to  flow),  but  still  a  prodigy  too  inconapicuous  in  those  days 
of  facile  belief  to  attract  many  visitors  from  non-Grecian  lands, 
although  duly  mentioned  by  the  Icelandic  voyager  Seewulf,  and  by 
the  garrulous  geographer  of  Ravenna,  as  the  most  noteworthy  sight 
and  greatest  wonder — greater,  we  may  be  sure,  to  them  than  frieze  or 
statues  of  Pheidian  handiwork — in  that  temple  called  'Propilia,' 
which  '  the  great  king  Jason  built  of  old  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mother.'  The  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  capital  of  Attica  cor- 
responded on  the  whole  to  its  political  insignificance.  It  was  indeed 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  a  metropolitan  over  ten  sufiragan  bishops 
of  Phocis,  Bceotia,  Kubcea,  and  the  adjacent  isles.  It  had  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  dark  ages  gained  some  renown  for  its 
opposition  to  the  iconoclastic  zeal  of  the  Isaurian  dynasty.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  was  universally  looked  down  upon  as  a  place  of 
'  Scythian  exile '  by  promotion-hunting  courtiers,  whether  laymen  or 
clerics,  of  Byzantium — an  out-of-the-way  and  undesirable  depart- 
ment of  the  great '  diocesis  Illyrica.' 

The  pioneers  of  geographical  Bcience  leave  Athens,  aa  a  rule, 
severely  on  one  side.  G-uido  of  Kavenna  notices  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
though  chiefly  to  air  his  fragmentary  knowledge  of  old  mythologies, 
strangely  travestied.  Gottfried  of  Viterbo  speaks  of  it  as  a  city 
built  by  Jupiter,  a  king's  son,  whose  first  wife  was  Niobe  and  his 
second  Juno,  and  who  founded  in  it  a  school  of  philosophy  with  a 
twofold  course  of  study,  a  '  Trivinm '  and  a  '  Quadrivium,'  and 
-  ruled  there  in  splendour  over  the  Greeks  and  Danai.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  ignores  it  altogether,  as  do  indeed,  though  for  a  different 
reason,  his  Jewish  kinsmen  at  the  present  day — unable  to  compete 
witii  modem  Greeks.  Mandeville,  writing  almost  two  centuries  after 
him,  when  Athens  had  become  a  Prankish  dukedom,  makes  mention 
of  it  simply  as  a  half-way  station  on  the  voyage  from  Cyprus  to 
Constantinople.  Of  the  great  Saracen  ge<^;;rapbers,  none  but  Istahri 
in  the  tenth  and  Edrisi  in  the  twelfth  century  appear  to  speak  of 
Athens  from  personal  knowledge ;  if  even  Edriai  is  not  depending  npoa 
No.  613  (no.  cuii.  m.  «.)  0  0 
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hearsay  when  he  deecribeB  it  as  a  '  populoxis  city,  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  coro-6eld8,*  iu  the  famous  geographical  treatise  which 
he  compiled  for  his  Sicilian  master,  Roger  the  Second,  whose  admiral, 
George  of  Antioch,  had  just  before  this  carried  off  vaXa  captivity  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Athenian  and  Theban  silk-weavers.  Harold  the 
Viking  may  have  flitted  by  it  with  his  Norsemen,  and  left  the  strange 
uninterpretable  Bunes  on  that  marble  lion  of  the  Piraeus  which  Moro- 
sini  ID  i6$8  transferred  to  Venice,  though  not  before  it  bad  caused 
the  Firatus  to  receive  the  appellation  of  Porto  Leone  in  the  early 
maps. 

One  man  alone,  through  all  these  centuries,  among  the  priests  and 
laymen  of  a  darkened  time,  loved  Athens  with  a  deep  and  filial  love. 
Michael  Acominatus,  for  twenty-two  years,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  his  latest  biographer,  Spiridion  Lambros,  its  metropolitan,  stands 
prominently  out  among  the  churchmen  of  his  land,  as  does  his  con- 
temporary, Hildebert  of  Tours,  among  the  monkish  penmen  of  the 
Latin  West — two  writers  bom  out  of  due  time  to  be  first  heralds  of 
the  dawn  of  the  new  humanity ;  two  poets  whose  lips  the  Muse  bad 
touched  with  ember-fire  from  her  ancient  altar.  Both  mourn  with 
equal  heartiness  the  destruction  of  the  remains  of  classic  art ;  he  of 
the  West  in  the  still  often-quoted  elegiacs  which  bewail  the  sack  of 
Eome  by  the  Norman  Cruiscard,  and  the  disappearance  amidst  blood 
and  flame  of  edifices  which  had  charmed  or  awed  a  line  of  pilgrims 
from  the  lowly  '  anonymous '  to  the  crowned  monarch,  from  the 
open-handed  Charlemagne  to  the  sin-burdened  Macbeth;  the  Eastern 
Churchman,  in  mingled  proee  and  verse,  with  a  more  touching  sense 
of  isolation  from  all  sympathy ;  an  intellectual  exile  amidst  a  de- 
generate folk ;  a  dreamer  vainly  labouring  to  restore  in  fancy  the 
pristine  splendour  of  the  older  Athens  ;  a  new  Ixion,  afl  he  himself 
expresses  it,  amidst  mists  and  clouds  embracing  the  illusive  image 
of  an  idolised  Hera : 

(Ira  X<i/3£iv  iiSbiXov  ifyKauniivm. 

Early  training  had  prepared  AcominatuB  to  look  on  Athens  with  the 
same  eyes  with  which  Foggio  and  Fetrarch  looked,  in  a  more  appie- 
eiative  age,  on  Rome.  Bom  a.d.  i  140,  at  Chonte,  in  Phrygia— the 
ColosEse  of  the  Pauline  Epistles — of  a  wealthy  &mily,  one  of  whose 
members  had  done  good  service  to  the  Emperor  Manuel  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Tork ;  he  bad  been  sent  in  early  youth  by  his  wise 
and  accomplished  father  to  Constantinople,  where  he  had  studied 
nnder  the  famous  brothers  John  and  Isaac  Tzetzes,  and  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  the  still  more  famous  Eustathins,  the  commentator  on  Homei, 
whose  friendship  he  continued  to  enjoy  throughout  life,  and  whose 
death  he  commemorates  in  pathetic,  if  somewhat  inflated,  eulogy. 
His  younger  brother,  the  Nicetas  Choniata,  well  known  to  eveiy 
reader  of  Gibbon  as  the  historian  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  and  the 
trusty  councillor  of  Alexius  III.  and  of  the  heroic  Lascaria,  early 
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-embraced  a  political  career.  He  liimself  bad  taken  orders,  and  been ' 
appointed  Primate  of  Athens  in  tl82,  according  to  M.  Lainbros;  In 
1 175,  the  aame  year  in  which  his  friend  Eustathius  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Thessalomoa,  according  to  bis  earlier  Uo^rapbers,  Esselin 
and  TafeL 

His  inaugural  charge  on  taking  possession  of  bis  metropolitan 
C!burch  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Parthenon  has  been  compared  by  Ore- 
goroviuB(to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  very  many  of  these  details)  to  the 
oration  in  which  Gregory  the  Great  laments  the  downfall  of  imperial 
Bome.  Addressing,  with  balf-unconsciouB  irony,  his  rude  Slavonic 
bearers  as  'AOfjpaiois  oucrt  xal  i^  ^A.6r]vaUov  ai0vyevS>v,  he  begins  l^ 
reminding  them  of  the  past  greatness  of  their  city,  and  of  the  obliga- 
tiooB  which  Christianity  bad  laid  upon  tbem  to  excel  in  virtue  tbeir 
booic  ancestors.  Fruitful  oUve-loanches,  grafted  on  a  wild  stem, 
they  should  as  far  surpass  the  Ajaces,  the  Cimons,  the  Mapaffatvi- 
jiaxoi  of  old,  as  the  Virgin  Mother  herself  transcends  that  pseudo- 
Fu^henoB  of  the  former  temple,  who  belied  her  name  by  giving  birth 
to  the  monster  Ericbthonius.  He  bids  them  cultivate  the  arts  of 
rhetoric  and  music — arts  by  which  Pericles  sustained  his  countrymen 
tmder  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  and  Timotheus  appeased  the 
anger  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  wishes  for  a  skilful  cicerone  to 
take  him  round  to  the  Stoa,  the  Peripatos,  the  lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes, the  different  points  of  the  Acropolis.  He  likens  hiumelf  to 
Moses,  and  the  height  on  which  be  stands  to  Hosreb.  In  private  let^ 
ters  to  Autoreianus  and  Eustathius  the  good  archbishop  owns  to  many 
disillusions.  The  rude  barbarian  paiois,  sounding  continually  in  his 
ears,  reminds  him  of  sweet  Frocne,  mutilated  by  Ibe  Thracian  Tereus. 
He  compares  himself  to  a  second  Jeremiah  in  a  Jerusalem  wasted  by 
Babylonian  conquerors.  In  all  this  perhaps  there  was  something  of 
womided  amour  propre.  The  Athenians  of  the  twelfth  century,  as 
is  remarked  by  a  contemporary,  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek 
pre&ce  to  the  first  collection  of  Michael'a  writings,  were  no  longer 
the  men  who  spent  all  day  in  hurrying  from  one  philosopher  to 
another,  and  in  perpetual  inquiry  after  some  new  thing.  Luxuriant 
and  grandiloquent  oratory  {trepuraov  rt  Xiyew)  had  no  more  charms 
for  tbem  than  '  the  lyre  for  the  ass.'  They  would  even  go  to  sleep 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  discourse.  And  so  we  find  Michael  complain 
that  the  physical  beauties  of  the  Attic  land  remain — the  honey- 
rich  Hymettus,  the  sheltered  haven  of  Pirteus,  the  mystic  Eleusis, 
the  steed-nurturing  plain  of  Marathon,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  but 
the  eloquent  and  philosophic  race  has  passed  away.  A  people  foreign 
to  the  muses,  as  poor  in  spirit  as  in  body,  fills  its  place.  He  ad- 
dressee, after  the  foshion  of  the  times,  the  neighbouring  praetors  or 
the  more  distant  Emperors — the  savage  Andronicus  and  the  weak 
Isaac  Angelus — with  panegyrics  and  encomia  of  honeyed  flattery. 
'  My  Attica,'  he  says,  in  an  address  to  the  praetor  Nicephorus,  a 
■creature  of  Andronicus — '  my  Attica  and  the  once  golden  city  of 
:    Athena  welcome  you  as  a  gift  sent  from  heaven.'     Atiiens  herself  is 
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made  to  salute  the  vigitor  in  proprvi  persona.  *  You  behold  in  me 
the  once-laaded  city  which  time  has  deetrojed.  I  am  become  « 
small  and  uninhabited  place,  knowa  only  by  my  ruins — I,  who 
was  in  former  time  the  conqueror  of  the  Persian,  am  now  a  prey  to 
every  rovii^  piiate,'  &c.  He  reminds  the  prntor  that  here  once 
stood  an  altar  to  'Compassion,'  and  ends  with  a  {^ayer  to  the 
BlesBed  Virgin  to  become  the  saviour  of  the  unhappy  city.  la  the 
panegyric  addreesed  to  Isaac  Angelus,  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
rival  emperor  Andronicue,  the  archbiehop  laments  the  inability  of 
Athens  to  present  the  victor,  according  to  ancient  custom,  with  a 
golden  chaplet.  But  the  city  is  penniless  and  in  the  utmost  need ; 
it  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  altt^ther,  unless  a  poweriiil  and 
generous  hand  shall  lift  it  up  and  give  it  space  to  breathe.  More 
than  once  his  heart  seems  to  fail  him.  He  wishes  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  more  congenial  spot.  Though  resident  in  Athens, 
he  can  discern  Athens  nowhere — oU&v  'AGijva!  ovk  'A0^va»  iron 
0X4wa>.  He  feels  that  he  is  becoming  utterly  imciTilieed  and 
offpotKos.  Yet  he  stands  up  manfiilly  for  his  flock,  in  the  teeth  evoi 
of  a  Frsetor  or  a  Megas  Dux.  His  memorial  to  Alexius  III.  is  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  plain-speaking  than  for  the  picture  it  oStsa 
of  the  times.  '  Poverty,'  he  exclaims,  '  and  sickness,  the  exactions 
of  the  tax-gatherer,  the  raids  of  the  eea-robbers,  are  makiTig  an  end 
of  us.'  Ship-money  is  demanded,  yet  no  ships  are  built  to  repel  tbe 
pirates.  The  pnetor  comes  to  levy  contributions,  though  Athens, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  imperial  decree,  can  claim  exemption  irom  his 
visitations.  Sub-publicans  follow  in  his  train,  not  one  of  whom  will 
be  content  with  less  than  joo  measures  of  com  or  oil.  Then  come  logo- 
riastes,  protovestiarius,  protocentarchos,  and  the  like ;  on  the  pretence 
of  public  service  they  take  away  the  poor  man's  cattle,  that  the  owner 
may  be  compelled  to  redeem  them  over  and  over  again.  They  would 
&in  number  for  tasation  the  leaves  upon  our  vines,  the  hairs  upon 
OUT  heads.  '  Save  us  from  these  men,'  he  goes  on  to  say, '  and  we  will 
willingly  pay  for  ships  of  war  whatever  the  Kvptos  'Itudwrjs  Aowcas 
— ^the  \oyo0^-n}t  toO  Sp6/iov  (Controller-General)  may  consider 
reasonable.' 

If  the  mantle  of  Leonidas  rests  for  a  second's  space,  and  for  the 
last  time,  upon  Dexippos,  a  portion,  however  small,  of  the  spirit  of 
Tyrtseus  seems  to  breathe  in  the  poor  verse  and  poorer  prose  tf 
Michael.  Something  was  he  of  a  warrior  too.  He  defended  his  city 
bravely  against  the  pirate  chief  of  Nauplia  ;  be  could  not  be  expected 
to  save  her  from  the  Latin  crusader.  His  brother,  Xicetas,  deecribes 
most  quaintly,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  inflated  metaphor  and 
genuine  feeling,  how  Michael  undertook  the  defence  of  the  Aciopolis 
against  the  approaching  forces  of  the  Xauplian  Leon  Sguros.  At 
first,  when  Leon  drew  nigh  the  city,  flushed  with  his  easy  victory  orer 
Argos  and  Corinth,  the  Archbishop,  who  had  known  him  of  old, 
essayed  to  combat  him  with  theological  weapons,  with  stones  of 
*  Divine  words  from  the  shepherd's  sling '  and  '  battering  rams '  of 
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spiritual  reproof.  '  Doubtless,  says  Xicetas,  he  might  have  called 
down  fire  &om  heaven  or  sent  hornets  among  the  invading  host ;  bat 
he  remembered  the  text.  Do  ye  not  know  what  spirit  ye  are  of?  and 
contented  hiimelf  with  pastoral  exhortation.'  Nor  was  hia  eloquence 
quite  without  eSect :  for  Leon,  though  '  stopping  hia  ears  like  the 
deaf  adder,'  professed  his  readiness  to  raise  the  siege,  if  a  certain 
^nauvaie  sujet  of  an  Athenian — an  enemy  of  Michael  as  well  as  of 
iiimself — were  handed  over  to  his  tender  mercies.  But  Michael  could 
not  give  up  an  Athenian  and  a  supplicant  to  the  pirates,  even  though 
he  were  a  notorious  ill-doer,  and  (words  being  no  longer  of  any  avail) 
^arrayed  his  sliagers  and  archers  of  flesh  and  blood  along  the  rim  of 
the  citadel.  The  Lion  of  Nauplia  dared  not  assail  the  inaccessible 
Toek.  He  lingered  for  a  day  or  two,  to  bum  the  lower  town  and  lay 
waste  the  adjacent  olive-groves  and  vineyards ;  thfQ  marched  away 
to  the  assault  of  Thebes : — 

&iroKp(niiTOi.tt  dpx"''<"^'''<'C^^7'''C 
Toii  XuviiuTov  Mi)^aijk  ruir  ravoi^v 
Qjlliait  iifopfi^  Ta)(iwt  !irrafl'v\oic. 

Boniface  of  Montfeirat,  and  his  Latins,  were  a  different  foe.  For 
more  than  a  century  before  Michael's  time,  Italian  traders  had  begun 
to  swarm  in  the  ^gean.  A  Bull  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  1098, 
grants  the  use  of  Athens  aa  a  port  of  call  to  the  Venetians.  And 
now  in  the  year  following  the  repulse  of  Sguros,  the  storm-wave  of 
the  fourth  crusade  swept  away  the  Metropolitan  and  his  C!huich. 
Poof  Michael  had  to  leave  the  city  he  adored,  the  *  oft-eung  Golden 
Athens,'  which  haunted  him  in  his  dreams,  but  which,  to  say  sooth, 
did  not  miss  him  much  amidst  the  revived  prosperity  and  the  un- 
wonted security  to  life  and  property  which  came  to  her  under  the 
strong  rule  of  Boniface's  lieutenant,  Otto  *  of  the  Rock,'  and  the  new 
Latin  Archbishop  of  Pope  Innocent's  nomination.  From  his  cloister 
at  Ceos— he  could  not  tear  himself  farther  away — he  gazes  over  the 
narrow  straits,  a  broken  and  a  world-weary  man.  Lascaris  vainly 
invites  him  to  Nicma,  Theodore  Ducaa  to  Epirus.  The  death  of  his 
gifted  brother  severs  the  last  tie  which  binds  him  to  life.  Once 
only,  after  twelve  years'  absence,  he  ventures  stealthily  to  visit  Athens, 
but  only  for  a  few  hours,  lest  he  should  become  '  a  morsel  for  the 
teeth  of  the  Latin  wolf,'  His  cherished  library  has  been  pillaged, 
dispersed,  and  sold.  Four  years  more  and  he  passes  quietly  away  in 
the  island  cloister  of  St.  Prodromus.  New  times  succeed  and  Genoese 
adventurers  follow  quickly  in  the  wake  of  the  Venetians,  doing  brisk 
trade  with  the  Athenians  and  pilfering  remorselessly  their  priceless  ■ 
marbles.  '  New  Genoa,'  says  a  German  writer  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 'has  been  built  out  of  Athens  as  Venice  has  been  out  of 
Troy.'  (?)  Athens  becomes  a  Frankish  dukedom,  happier  so  perhaps 
than  she  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  Empire  of  the  Ctesars  was 
split  in  twain,  and  Duke  of  Athens  becomes  the  common  title  which, 
ludicrously  enough  to  modem  ears,  we  see  Shakespeare  bestow  upon 
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the  clasdo  Theseus,  following  in  this  the  old  Italian  noveli^.  The- 
antiqnarj  can  now  ireely  come  and  g;o,  and  note  down,  like  Gyriacos 
of  Aucona,  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  until  the  Moslem  deluge  swal- 
lows up  all  again  for  another  seon.  But  of  Athenians,  properly  bo 
called,  whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  we  hear  no  more.  No 
G^reek,  except  Mii^iael,  aings  of  Athena  through  all  the  time  from 
the  setting  of  the  aim  of  Paganism  to  the  noon-day  of  the  R^iaia- 
sanoe.  The  solitary  form  of  the  good  Archbishop  is  the  one  living 
figure  in  Attic  story  which  reminds  us,  even  distantly,  of  classic 
HeUas,  from  the  Oothio  invasion  to  the  war  of  Greek  independence. 
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The  House  of  Commons. 

'  TJHYSICIAN,  heal  thyself  are  the  ominous  words  which  have 
X  been  addressed  to  that  auguet  body  of  men  which  claims  to  be 
the  first  representative  assembly  in  the  world,  to  conduct  by  its  col- 
lective wisdom  the  affairs  of  the  vast  empire  which  owes  allegiance 
to  Her  Majesty,  and  to  remedy  any  and  all  the  ills  with  which  in  any 
part  it  may  be  affected.  Before  the  numerous  evils,  with  which, 
according  to  many,  the  kingdom  is  afflicted,  can  be  reformed,  the 
reformer  himself  must  go  through  tho  process  of  reformation.  The 
^^reat  organ  itself — the  depositary  of  the  nation's  power,  the  author  of 
legislation,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  government— is  out  of  gear,  and 
till  it  is  put  in  order  all  legislation  must  be  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
crying  wrongs  of  our  unhappy  country  must  remain  unredressed. 

l^e  Commons  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  the  Lords.  The  Upper 
House  has  only  been  attacked  &om  without,  while  the  Lower  one  is 
threatened  from  within.  Its  foes  are  of  its  own  household.  Its  most 
familiar  friends  have  lifted  up  the  heel  against  it,  and,  whilst  the 
decriers  of  the  Peers  are  confined  to  a  few  irresponsible  and  unin- 
flueniial  Members  of  Parliament  and  some  of  the  small  fry  of  the  press, 
the  Commons  have  been  assailed  by  the  three  most  powerful  Ministers  . 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  the  assault  has  been  supported  by  some  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications. 
The  Premier,  Ixird  Hartington,  and  Mr.  Bright  have  all  had  their 
fling  at  them,  and  in  aft«r-dinner  speeches  have  evinced  their  dis- 
pleasure at  the  present  business  arrangements  of  the  House,  and  have 
more  than  hinted  that  some  re-arrangements  are  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  proposals  with  that  object  will  form  part  of  the  Government 
programme  of  the  future.  Responsible  Ministers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  wasting  words,  and  with  them  speech  means  action,  and  it 
may  now  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Ministry  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  introduce  certain  reforms  in  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
cedure for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  House,  and  that  there  is 
ample  justification  for  the  general  expectation  that  exists  that  the 
chief  business  of  next  session  will  be  the  consideration  of  such  reforms. 
Ministers  are  almost  pledged  to  submit  certain  measures  on  the 
subject,  and  the  question  which  for  the  nest  few  months  will  excite 
curiosity  will  be  the  nature  and  the  object  of  their  proposals. 

Of  the  present  Government  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  while 
in  the  most  important  matters  they  have  fiilly  satisfied  the  just 
expectations  of  the  country,  in  the  smaller  affairs  of  detail  and 
management  they  have  frequently  failed.  The  Irish  Land  Act,  not- 
withstanding the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  treated  by  an 
eminent  writer,  is  a  noble  monument  of  their  snccessfol  efforts  to 
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redrese  the  complicated  evils  of  land-tenure  in  the  sister  island ;  and 
the  settlemeotB  they  have  accomplished  in  Greece,  in  A^ham'stan, 
and  in  South  Airica  commend  themselves  generallj  to  the  comrooo 
sense  of  the  people ;  but  in  their  dealing  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh  they 
showed  more  of  the  innocence  of  the  dove  than  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  blimdered  into  trap  after 
trap  skilfully  laid  for  them  by  various  memberB  of  the  Opposition 
did  more  credit  to  their  heartfl  than  to  their  heads.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  commit  similar  errors  and  fall  into  similar  traps 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  parliamentary  procedure.  '  Keform 
of  procedure '  to  those  who  attach  importance  to  electioneering  cries 
nas  not  much  of  a  popular  ring  about  it,  and  to  the  constituencies 
generally  it  would  convey  scarcely  any,  if  any,  definite  meaning  at 
all ;  but  to  old  members  of  the  House,  and  to  those  acquainted  with 
parliamentary  history,  it  must  be  evident  that  its  discussion  may 
involve  many  serious  constitutional  principles,  and  that  on  no  account 
should  it  be  dealt  with  lightly  or  treated  in  an  off-hand  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  gauge  correctly  than  the  precise 
effect  of  any  alteration  in  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  House  as  thej 
at  present  exist,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  members  generally  are  so 
jealous  of  any  interference  with  them.  Admitting,  as  probably  all 
do,  that  they  are  not  perfect,  they  prefer  to  endure  the  ills  they  know 
to  fiying  to  others  they  know  not  of.  This  feeling  is  well  understood 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and  if  occasion  offers  they  wiD  not 
be  slow  to  utilise  it.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and  others  are  already 
pricking  up  their  ears,  and  sniffing  the  proposals  of  Crovemment  in  the 
distance  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  that  it  is  evident  they  think 
they  wilt  be  able  to  make  some  capital  out  of  them.  To  be  sure, 
at  Sheffield,  when  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  alluded  to  the  matter,  he  promised  to  give  to  any  pro- 
posals that  might  be  made, 'fair  and  candid  consideration.'  He 
having  made  the  same  promise  with  regard  to  the  Oaths  and  Affir-  ' 
mation  Bill,  and  the  Government  in  their  simplicity  taken  him  at 
his  word  and  brought  in  a  Bill  accordingly,  they  now  know  from  experi- 
ence that  '  fair  and  candid  consideration '  may  mean  the  most  de- 
termined opposition,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  successful. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  Government  proposals  will  no  doubt 
be  to  accelerate  the  necessary  business  of  the  country,  and  right  and 
proper  as  this  is  in  itself,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  do  it  without  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  and  proportionately 
diminishing  that  of  the  House  generally,  and  the  independent  mem- 
bers in  particular.  All  such  proposals  are  bound  to  be  looked  upon 
with  great  Huspicion  upon  both  sides  of  the  House ;  and  to  make  such 
a  matter  a  party  question,  and  to  try  to  carry  it  against  the  weight 
of  the  present  Opposition,  would  be  to  commit  political  suicide.  The 
followers  of  Mr.  Pamell  will  of  course  oppose  any  reforms  that  will 
tend  to  lessen  their  power  of  obstruction,  for  their  professed  design  is 
to  render  parliamentary  govemmeut  impossible  so  long  as  the  union 
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1>etweeD  England  and  Ireland  is  upheld,  aod  were  their  forces  joined 
to  tiiose.of  the  regular  Opposition,  and  assisted,  as  they  would  be,  by 
many  of  the  present  aupporters  of  the  Government,  they  would  indu- 
bitably defeat  the  Ministerial  party.  The  Erst  duty  of  the  Government 
is  to  consult  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  then  formulate  its  reforms, 
and  again  submit  them  to  their  consideration,  and  bo  come  to  an 
-^;reement  upon  them,  and  then,  when  they  are  submitted  to  the 
House  for  cousideration,  their  assailants  would  be  confined  to  the  Par- 
oellites  aod  such  of  the  independent  members  as  own  no  leader  and 
no  law  except  what  they  cut  out  for  themselvea. 

That  some  alterations  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  some 
new  rules  and  orders  for  the  conduct  and  transaction  of  businesB  must 
be  made,  is  generally  agreed,  and  the  only  question  that  can  excite 
differences  will  be  the  scope  and  extent  of  the  alterations  and  the 
nature  of  the  new  rules  and  orders.  Any  attempt  to  make  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  more  despotic  and  less  dependent  in  its  admi- 
nistrative and  legislative  capacity  on  the  support  of  Parliament  is 
sure  to  be  violently,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  successfully,  opposed.  The 
-object  to  be  aimed  is  not  to  increase  the  power  of  the  Ministry 
or  to  diminish  that  of  Parliament,  but  to  give  the  House  itself 
that  which  it  ought,  and  which,  until  recently,  it  was  supposed 
to  have — namely,  complete  and  effective  control  over  its  own 
proceedings.  Why  has  it  not  got  it  ?  or,  if  it  ever  had  it,  why  has  it 
lost  it  ?  are  the  questions  to  be  answered  before  any  reforms  are 
considered. 

Is  what  is  called  '  Obetruction '  the  sole  cause  of  the  acknow- 
ledged evils?  Obstruction  of  the  sort  that  now  exists  is  said  to  have 
been  initiated  by  certain  members  of  the  Opposition  to  Mr.  Glatl- 
stone'a  Government  of  1868,  and  to  have  been  developed  by  certain 
other  members  of  the  Opposition  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Goverament 
of  1874,  and  it  has  now  come  to  %.  head  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Mr.  FameU's  followers,  and  has  assumed  euch  enormous  propor- 
tions as  to  be  a  standing  menace  to  Parliamentary  government. 
Conservative  and  Radical  obstruction  was  spasmodic,  and  was  only 
resorted  to  by  two  or  three  members  of  each  party  respectively  ;  but 
Famellite  obstruction  is  thoroughly  organised  and  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  is  consistently  supported  by  a  party  numbering  from 
thirty  to  forty  members.  Is  this  the  sole  cause  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  dead-lock  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  are  there  other 
causes  which  lie  deeper  still  and  affect  the  very  roots  of  parliamentary 
^vemment  ? 

These  are  the  questions  that  must  be  looked  in  the  face  and 
answered.  Fortunately  they  have  already  been  considered  by  one 
of  the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  writers  of  the  day,  and  in  giving 
bis  considerations  to  the  public  the  writer  has  done  it  in  that  etrong 
and  vigorous  language  of  which  he  is  bo  complete  a  master.  Mr. 
Frederic  Harrison's  article  in  the  laat  number  of  the  '  Nineteenth 
Century '  will  well  repay  reading  merely  for  the  language  in  which  it 
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is  written.  His  trenchant  denunciations  and  keen  cutting  invective 
quite  brace  the  nerves,  and  should  act  as  3  wholesome  tonic  to  all 
members  of  Fajliament  who  ma;  peruse  them.  It  is  proverbially 
difficult  for  men  to  see  themselves  as  others  see  them,  and  M.P.'8 
no  doubt  share  this  defect  of  our  common  human  nature ;  it  cannot 
therefore  but  be  beneficial  for  tbem  to  see  themselves  pourtrayed  as 
they  appear  to  so  candid  a  critic  as  Mr.  Harrison. 

According  to  his  own  account  he  is  spectially  qualified  for  the 
task.  He  does  not  aspire  to  become  a  *  professiontd  politician,*  by 
which  he  means  a  member  of  the  Lower  House,  and  therefore  he  ia 
'  free  to  see  and  free  to  speak,'  and  as  '  for  years  he  has  been  bold  to 
say  that  there  is  much  deeply  wrong  with  the  working  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary government,'  so  '  he  makes  bold  to  say  so  again,'  and  alter 
reading  his  strictures  no  one  will  accuse  bim  of  lack  of  either  freedom 
or  of  boldness.  He  is  not  as  other  men, '  whose  lives  are  given  to 
win  prizes  in  the  parliamentary  arena,'  and  therefore  be  is  not,  as 
they  are, '  exceedingly  slow  to  see '  the  vices  that  exist,  or '  exceedingly 
sour  when  forced  to  look  them  in  the  face.'  For  ourselves  we  can 
only  say  with  all  sincerity  that,  sorry  as  we  should  be  to  see  hie  pre- 
sent singleness  of  aim  and  purity  of  purpose  in  any  way  tarnished  by 
contact  with  deleterious  influences,  we  still  hope  the  day  may  come 
when  not  only  will  he  aspire  to  be  a  member  of  the  Assembly  he 
now  takes  to  task,  but  that  bis  aspirations  may  be  successful.  His 
presence  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any  Assembly,  and  in  our  own 
the  only  difficulty  we  foresee  is  the  one  he  would  experience  in 
selecting  his  eeat.  No  party  label  that  at  present  exists  would  exactly 
suit  him.  The  terms  Conservative,  Liberal,  Radical  seem  entirely 
inappropriate  unless  the  latter  were  combined  with  Imperial,  and 
he  were  styled  a  Radical  Imperialist,  or  an  Imperialist  Radical,  joat  ' 
as  some  ring  the  changes  upon  Liberal  Conservative  and  Conserva- 
tive Liberal.  He  believes  in  radical  changes  and  reforms,  but  be 
would  like  to  see  them  carried  out  in  an  Imperial  fashion.  He  has 
evidently  a  strong  sympathy  with  Imperialistic  ideas,  while  he  has  a 
loathing  for  plebeian  cuBtoms.  Bismarck  and  the  Czar  and  their 
modes  of  doing  business  fascinate  him  strongly,  while  he  cannot  con- 
ceal his  latent  affection  for  the  House  of  Commons  as  constituted  of 
yore,  when  it  was  '  an  aristocratic  council  whose  honourable  members 
bad  been  at  the  same  school,  had  common  famil}'  connections,  and 
belonged  to  the  same  small  class,'  and  when  the  Speakers  were  of  the 
race  of  the  *  Manners,  Lefevres,  and  Denisons  ; '  nor  does  he  attempt 
to  hide  bis  supreme  contempt  for  it  constituted  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
consisting  of  '  a  lai^e  number  of  members  who  have  never  been  to 
Eton,  and  who  laugh  at  appeals  to  their  courtesy ; '  not  to  mention  the 
Irish  members  and  others,  who  '  are  utterly  ignorMit,  utterly  perverse, 
it  may  be  often  wholly  insinceie,  nmlignant,  treacherous,  stupid, 
burlesque,  or  simply  garrulous.' 

lliough  he  does  not  like  the  *  object  and  the  spirit  of  the  majo- 
rity in  the  Hovuie  of  Lords,'  he  is  enamoured  of  their  mode  of  doing 
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'  basineBS,  and  with  regard  even  to  their  debate  upoD  the  Land  Bill  h& 
cannot  resist  paying  tbe  hereditary  chamber  the  compliment  of  aaying^ 
that  they  discuBEed  it  in  a  '  way  befitting  a  real  senate.'  It  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Harrison  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
aa  constituted  under  the  Reform  Acts  of  the  laat  fifty  years,  and 
vbat  he  calls  the  deadlock  be  attributes  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
inferiority  in  breeding  and  in  education  of  the  members.  The  peru- 
sal of  his  strictures  will  have  the  effect  of  setting  many  earnest 
Liberals  a  thinking,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  the  melancholy 
impression  that  the  reforms  of  which  they  have  boasted  so  much 
are  not  bo  beneficial  after  all,  that  their  party  has  for  the  last 
fifty  years  been  groping  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  creed  of  their 
youth  is  a  jallacy,  and  tbat  the  ten-pound  and  household  suffrage  are 
both  mistakes,  and  that  the  vari^;ated  suffrage  of  1830  with  Old 
Sarum  and  Gatton,  and  other  maligned  rotten  boroughs,  produced 
a  better  House  of  Commons  than  that  elected  under  the  reforms  of 
Hussell  and  Althorpe,  and  Cobden  and  Bright.  How  delighted 
would  poor  old  Colonel  Sibthorp  have  been  had  he  been  alive  to 
improve  the  occasion  of  such  an  article  by  such  a  writer.  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  he  would  have  convinced  the  Hadicals,  and  by  their 
own  works  he  would  have  proved  that  all  their  reforms  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Harrison,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
a  judge  giving  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  tbe  Lower 
House  of  Parliament,  but  rather  aa  an  advocate  holding  a  brief 
against  it ;  and  even  as  an  advocate  he  seriously  damages  his  cause  by 
an  overstatement  of  his  case.  Not  only  is  his  picture  entirely  one- 
sided, but  all  its  details  are  greatly  exaggerated.  His  conception  of 
the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  appear  to  most  to  be  radi- 
cally wrong.  Having  very  decided  views  of  his  own  upon  all  subjects, 
without  apparently  the  faintest  glimmer  of  a  suspicion  that  by  any 
possibility  they  could  be  wrong,  his  leading  idea  of  a  national  assembly 
Is  that  it  shoi^d  be  so  constituted  as  to  put  these  views  into  pmctice 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  He  accordingly  looks  with  an  eye 
of  envy  across  the  water  upon  foreign  systems  of  government,  be  they 
despotic,  constitutional,  or  republican,  because  that  which  they  have  . 
to  do  they  do  quickly.  Their  haste  in  the  despatch  of  business  excites 
bia  admiration.  He  is  ashamed  of  his  own  country's  Chamber,  which 
sits  for  forty  to  fifty  hours  a  week,  and  does  much  lees  work  than 
other  Chambers  which  sit  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours  a  week.  During 
last  session,  he  calculates  that  more  than  a  thousand  hours  were 
devoted  to  sitting  and  talking,  and  yet,  according  to  him,  the  only 
result  was  '  to  reform  rents  and  abolish  the  cat.'  A  good  many 
foolish  people,  including,  perhaps,  the  Prime  Minister,  may,  and 
probably  do,  consider  the 'Irish  l^and  Act'  a  'tremendous  affair;' 
but  Mr.  Harrison,  with  more  exalted  views,  contemplating  the  reforms 
of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  and  the  Czar  Alexander,  and  the  consolida- 
tioD  of  the  German  Empire  and  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Austro-HuQgarian  Empire,  not  to  mention  that  bib 
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of  Anglican  work,  tlte  Statute  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  '  in  a  feir 
sentences  reformed  the  feudal  tenures  of  an  entire  kingdom,'  looks 
upon  it  as  merely  a  *  further  amendment  of  a  special  bit  of  local  lav.' 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  our  &rmers  and  poasants  are  not  serfe,  or 
that  our  counties  are  not  as  diversely  governed  as  the  states  in 
Germany  used  to  be,  or  that  Ireland  is  not  as  strong  and  sagacious 
aa  Hungary,  juet  to  see  whether  our  Parliamentary  machine  would 
be  aa  equal  to  the  work  of  enfranchising,  consolidating,  and  amal- 
gamating as  foreign  Grovemments  are. 

Heroic  diseases  require  heroic  remedies,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  latter  if  the  former  do  not  exist,  and  it  is  rather  the  misfor- 
tune than  the  iault  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  that  the  country 
generally  is  not  in  such  a  desperate  condition  as  to  need  desperate 
treatment.  The  opportunity  for  grandiose  legislation  ts  wanting, 
and  it  is  rather  hard  to  twit  members  of  Parli^ent  because  they  do 
not  apply  great  cures  to  small  ills. 

Mr.  Harrison  is  much  exercised  over  London  water  and  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill,  and  draws  a  startling  picture  of  *  death,  disease,  ruin,  loss, 
waste,  crime,  suffering  material  and  moral,  going  on,  which  presumably 
would  he  remedied  by  better  I^i^islation.'  It  is  well  be  uses  the  word 
'  presumably.'  The  London  water  supply  is  certainly  not  perfect  It 
may,  and  we  trust  will,  be  improved  both  in  quality  and  quantity ; 
but  if  Parliament  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  it  may  hold  its  head 
high  when  the  London  water  supply  is  compared  to  that  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  or  the  capital  of  any  of  the  greater 
nations  whose  ability  to  despatch  business  Mr.  Harrison  so  envies. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  no  patience  with  slow-goers  and  slow-workers,  and 
he  would  test  popular  assemblies  much  aa  he  would  a  sauaage- 
machiDe,and  give  the  palm  to  that  which  would  turn  out  the  largest 
number  of  legislative  sausages  in  thi«  fewest  hours.  Judged  in  this 
way  the  British  House  of  Commons  would  stand  very  low  indeed, 
and  so  would  British  legal  tribunals,,  and  almost  everything  that 
is  British.  We  spend  a  year,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison,  in  making 
one  or  two  '  petty  administrative  changes,'  '  of  the  kind  that  Prince 
Bismarck  signs  six  times  a  week.'  So  we  do,  and  we  nearly  always 
take  a  day,  and  sometimes  a  week,  in  trying  a  poor  wretch  for  his  life, 
whereas  some  Shah  or  Ameer  might  cut  off  fifty  heads  in  as  many 
minutes. 

But  would  Mr.  Harrison  really  prefer  the  government  of  Prince 
Bismarck  or  of  an  Eastern  despot  to  that  under  which  he  lives,  because 
of  the  *  despatch  in  doing  business '  ?  Wbat  he  would  like,  we  suspect, 
is  a  popular  Government  so  managed  as  to  act  as  quickly  as  a 
despotic  one.  Like  many  quick  and  clear  thinkers,  he  knows  exactly 
what  he  wants  and  hates  delay,  and  the  only  question  that  concerns 
him  is,  how  soon  he  can  get  his  wants  supplied.  He  would  probably 
fret  at  all  meetings  of  men  for  the  despatch  of  business.  Were  he 
to  attend  a  few  vestry  meetings,  or  meetings  of  a  board  of  guar- 
dians, or  of  a  school  board,  or  even  of  a  committee  of  a  club,  he 
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■would  be  shocked  at  the  amount  of  time  apparently  wasted  in  simple  • 
garrulity.  Whenever  men  congregate  tt^ther  for  the  purpose  of 
coDBultiDg  and  advising  about  buEoness,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
talk,  and  the  chances  are  a  great  deal  of  it  will  be  unnecessary  and 
not  pertinent.  The  few  who  understand  the  business  best  will  be 
sure  to  talk  the  least,  and  what  they  say  will  be  to  the  point ;  but 
many  will  talk  for  vanity's  sake,  or  because  they  do  not  understand 
the  busineBB  clearly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
time  is  wasted  by  this  talk.  But  there  is  this  advanta^.  When  the 
question  is  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  one  way  or  the  other,  and  the 
business  transacted  in  accordance  with  it,  the  govemore  and  the 
governed  are  satisBed.  The  work  may  not  be  as  finished  as  that 
turned  out  by  a  despot ;  but  independent  people  who  love  freedom 
would  rather  be  indifferently  governed  by  themselves  than  perfectly 
governed  by  a  despot.  Slowness  is  a  necessary  incident  to  self- 
govemm«nt ;  the  question,  however,  is  whether  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  now-a-daye  too  slow  in  its  operations. 

If  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  to  be  judged  by  results,  it 
can  compare  well  with  its  predeceseore.  In  its  two  sessions  it  has 
passed  five  measures,  each  of  them  of  more  magnitude  in  political 
principle  than  any  one  passed  by  the  last  Parliament  during  six 
fieesions.  The  Act  abolishing  the  Malt  Tax,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  the  Burials  Bill,  the  Hares  and  Habbits  Bill,  and  *  that  further 
amendment  of  a  special  Bill  of  local  law,'  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  are 
small  matters  compared  with  the  creation  of  the  world  or  the  French 
Revolution,  and  perhaps  even  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
Empire ;  but  as  measures  affecting  the  interests  and  the  sentiments 
of  a  great  number  of  divers  classes  in  these  small  islands  of  ours  they 
are  very  important.  Petitions  claiming  the  right  of  Nonconformists 
to  be  burial  in  the  parish  churchyards  of  the  country  have  been 
perpetually  presented  since  the  year  1832,  and  Parliament  after 
Parliament  has  been  unable  to  pass  a  measure  conceding 
it ;  but  this  non-Etonian  one  has  managed  to  do  it.  The  '  in- 
sulted Secularists '  have  never  asked  for  the  same  privilege,  or 
perhaps  they  might  have  had  it  too.  Ever  since  184.8  the  abolition 
of  the  malt-tax  had  been  the  Tory  trump  card,  but  no  House  has 
been  found  strong  enough  to  play  it  except  the  one  elected  last  year. 
The  Employers'  Liability  Act  is  not  perfect,  but  no  Parliament 
before  has  conceded  so  much  to  the  advocates  of  labour.  As  for  the 
'  something  about  hares  and  rabbits,'  and  the  'amendment  of  a  special 
bit  of  local  law,'  they  may  appear  very  small  matters  to  those  whose 
interests  are  not  affected  thereby,  but  to  the  Conservative  party  they 
appeared  acta  of  *  confiscation,' '  spoliation,'  and  '  organised  robbery,' 
and  although  we  do  not  agree  with  that  party,  if  we  are  to  have 
popular  government  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  we  must  recognise 
their  existence.  Mr.  Harrison  might  believe-that  all  England  was  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  He  should  recollect  that  at  the  last 
election  the  number  of  Ijberal  votes  was  1,883,877,  and  of  Con- 
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«ervative  votes  1^18,931,  giving  a  Liberal  majority  of  464,946, 
and  this  majority  includes  the  Home  Rule  voters,  numbering 
about  150,000.  Were  they  deducted,  as  they  should  be  in  con- 
sidering the  work  of  the  present  Parliament,  it  will  be  found  that 
out  of  the  three  million  odd  voters  of  the  kingdom,  the  Liberals  have 
A  majority  of  rather  over  three  hundred  thousand.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  party  object  to  such 
radical  changes  as  Mr.  Harrison  evidently  wishes  Parliament  to 
bring  about,  and  of  the  Liberal  majority  the  chances  are  that  not 
two-thirds  of  them,  if  so  many,  voted  because  they  wanted  radical 
changes.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Harrison's  arguments  should  not  be 
directed  against  Parliament  for  being  so  slow  in  passing  measures 
effecting  radical  reforms,  but  against  the  nation  itself  for  not  desiring 
them. 

The  bietorian  of  the  future  will  give  a  very  different  account  of 
the  causes  of  the  Conservative  majority  of  1874  and  of  the  Liberal 
majority  of  1 880,  than  have  been  given  by  the  members  themselves 
of  these  parties  respectively.  In  1874  the  Conservatives  were  so 
elated  at  their  unexpected  victory  that  many  of  them  looked  forward 
oonfidently  to  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Conservative  rule,  and  they 
were  certain  that  what  they  termed  a  '  great  Conservative  wave '  had 
passed  over  the  country.  In  1880  they  were  equally  dejected,  and 
many  Liberals  were  equally  elated,  because  they  conddeied  that  a 
*  great  Radical  wave '  had  passed  over  the  country,  and  many  feared, 
and  many  hoped,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  the  abolition  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  even  the  proclamation  of  a  republic,  were 
within  measurable  distance.  Both  waves  are  myths.  The  first 
Parliament  elected  on  the  principle  of  household  suffrage,  though  it 
might  not  be  an  '  aristocratic  council,'  or  contain  as  many  Eton  men 
as  some  of  its  predecessors,  passed  more  Acta  of  first^^jlaes  importance 
than  all  the  ParliamentB  which  had  sat  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com 
Laws.  The  Act  for  DisestabliBhing  the  Irish  Church,  the  Irish  Land 
Act  of  1870,  the  Elementary  Educadon  and  Endowed  Schools  Act, 
the  Universities  Act,  not  to  mention  the  Licensing  and  other  Acts, 
were  enough  to  signalise  the  life  of  any  Parliament.  In  our  opinion 
these  Acts  were  beneficial,  and  their  passing  has  conferred  enor- 
mous benefits  upon  the  United  Kingdom ;  but  beneficial  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  coming  as  quickly  in  succession  as  they  did, 
and  affecting  as  they  did  such  great  and  such  varied  interests,  they 
produced  an  amount  of  excitement  and  unrest  of  which  the  English 
nation,  like  the  average  Englishman,  after  a  time  gets  tired.  The 
nation  was  tired  of,  if  not  alarmed  at,  Mr.  Gladstone's  restless 
activity,  and  sought  that  repose  which  it  fully  expected  to  find  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Conservative  family. 

In  the  first  few  years  of  his  rule,  Mr.  DiaraeU  satisfied  their 
aspirations  by  doing  nothing  except  refer  matters  to  Select  Com- 
mittees. Had  he  stuck  to  this  policy,  with  a  little  more  serious  efi'ort 
at  legislative  reform,  his  reign  might  have  been  longer ;  but^  unfor- 
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tmiately  for  him,  for  his  part;,  and  for  Ma  country,  he  made  up  for 
his  inactivity  at  home  by  intense  busybody  activity  abroad.  Lord 
Salisbury's  campaign  in  Afghanistan  and  Lord  Carnarvon's  meddling 
in  South  Africa  were  the  chief  cause  of  the  Conservative  defeat  last 
year.  The  Boberminded  part  of  the  nation  were  not  over  elated  at 
our  doings  in  Europe ;  but  they  did  not  so  much  object  to  the  foreign 
poliey  which  culminated  in  the  Berlin  Treaty,  as  to  the  flashy  and 
startling  mode  in  which  it  was  csrried  on.  They  were  alarmed  at 
these  dramatic  surprises  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  so  ena- 
moured, and  began  to  wonder  where  they  might  eventually  be  landed ; 
and  these,  taken  together  with  the  Zulu  and  A%han  wars,  made 
them  think  Mr.  Gladstone's  legislative  activity  less  dangerous  than 
the  foreign  activity  of  the  late  Premier. 

Of  course  there  is  an  important  and  influential  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  who  would  like  changes  as  radical  as  those  which  Mr. 
Harrison  desires,  and  who,  may  be,  would  like  to  see  them  carried  out 
with  the  same  despatch,  and  at  the  last  election  these  all  voted  with 
the  more  sober-minded  moderates ;  this  section  is  however  not  large. 
In  this  country  the  great  mass  of  electors  take  far  more  interest  in  poli- 
tics than  they  do  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  not  excluding 
republican  America,  or  France  with  its  *  Committees  for  the  despatch 
of  business,'  and  the  reason  is  that  they  feel  they  have  real  power, 
and  are  not,  as  in  France,  in  the  hands  of  party  or  government  mana- 
gers, or  in  America  in  those  of  the  really  professional  politician,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so ;  but,  while  there  are  extreme  Conservatives 
a,nd  extreme  Radicals,  the  great  majority  are  moderate.  In  quiet 
times  this  very  moderation  leads  them  not  to  take  anything  like  eo 
active  a  part  in  politics  as  is  taken  by  the  more  extreme  politicians 
of  either  side,  and  they  constantly  neglect  to  go  to  the  poll ;  hut 
when  they  are  aroused  and  do  vote,  they  turn  the  scale,  and  in  their 
hands  the  power  of  the  nation  really  rests.  They  did  bo  in  1874.  They 
did  it  again  ladt  year ;  and,  if  the  recent  elections  in  North  Lincoln 
and  North  Durham  teach  any  lesson,  it  is  this,  that  the  same  class  are 
of  opinion  it  does  not  much  matter  which  way  those  elections  went 
as  there  are  no  great  interests  at  stake.  Probably  they  will  be 
rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  return  of  opponents  to  the  present 
Government,  not  because  they  wish  to  see  the  present  (j-ovemment 
turned  out  and  one  with  Lord  Salisbury  at  its  head  in,  hut  because 
they  think  it  well  that  the  ardour  of  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  present  Cabinet  should  be  checked. 

As  for  the  receding  of  the  '  Radical  wave,'  it  has  not  receded 
because  it  never  advanced,  except  in  the  imagination  of  such  Con- 
servatives as  wish  to  Mghten  the  country,  or  of  some  of  the  more 
simple-minded  of  the  Badicals  themselves.  The  last  thing  the 
moderate  majority  desire  is  to  introduce  such  reforms  into  the  House 
of  Commons  as  would  enable  it  to  pass  a  number  of  Acts  of  first- 
class  importance  in  a  short  time.  The  chances  are  that  were  they 
quickly  passed   they   would   be   quickly   repealed,   and   those  who 
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framed  the  present  rules  and  orders  of  the  House  which  appear  so 
absurd  to  Mr.  Harrison  and  others,  had  the  preveotion  of  this  object 
specially  in  view,  and  the  great  evil  they  wished  to  avoid  .was  hasty 
legifilation.  Mr.  Harrison  is  voracious  of  new  laws,  and  seems  to 
think  it  of  little  consequence  how  those  that  already  exist  are  carried 
out.  According  to  him  the  House's  chief  duty  is  to  legislate.  It 
should  not  interfere  with  the  Executive.  Its  '  only  possible  function 
is  to  act  as  a  popular  assembly  for  deliberation  and  appeal,'  as  it  has 
'  no  traditional  forms  hut  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  execu- 
tive bodies.'  Surely  the  executive  duties  of  Parliament  are  quite  as 
important  as  its  legislative  ones.  When  undoubted  eviU  exist,  and 
they  can  be  reformed  by  legislation,  it  is  its  duty  to  forward  such 
legislation ;  but  ita  first  duty  is  to  see  that  the  bue^ess  of  the  nation 
is  carried  on  properly  &om  year  to  year,  and  that  the  laws  that  at 
present  exist  are  properly  put  in  force.  Good  laws  on  paper  are  (A 
little  use,  and  it  is  the  first  duty  of  Parliament  to  watch  and  oriticise 
the  Ministers  who  have  to  put  them  into  execution. 

One  of  the  most  serious  charges  against  the  last  Parliament  ia 
that  it  did  not  duly  watch  the  Executive,  and,  if  it  had  done  so,  the 
probability  is  that  both  the  Zulu  and  Afghan  wars  might  have  been 
avoided.  Lord  Salisbury's  change  of  the  traditional  policy  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  Afghanistan  commenced  in  1875,  and  the  two 
succeeding  years  the  Duke  of  Argyll  addressed  questions  to  him  upon 
it.  His  replies  were  deliberately  misleading,  and  kept  both  the 
Duke  and  the  country  in  the  dark.  Had  the  Commons  then  done 
their  duty  they  would  have  pressed  for  more  information,  and  refused 
supply  till  they  had  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  the 
counfoy  been  aware  of  the  pranks  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  character  of 
statesman,  was  playing,  they  would  have  quickly  extinguished  him, 
and  prevented  that  war  in  India  in  which  99  of  our  officers  and  1,524 
of  our  men  were  killed,  while  iii  of  our  officers  and  1,252  of  our 
men  were  wounded;  which  has  cost  us  some  twenty  millions  of 
money,  and  the  only  result  of  which  is  the  -present  anarchy  of  the  ill- 
starred  country  itself.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  Zulu  war  and  the 
affairs  in  South  A^ica.  The  neglect  of  the  control  of  the  Commonn 
over  the  Executive  had  much  to  do  with  them  ;  and  even  with  the 
present  Oovemment  in  power,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  would  not  have  acted  as  they  havp  done  in  the  Transv^  had  it 
not  been  for  the  watchful  criticism  of  the  party  they  lead.  In  our 
opinion  the  control  of  Parliament  over  the  Executive  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  its  promotion  of  legislation,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Ministry  of  1874  to  1880  ought  to  impress  this  upon  the  nation.  Mr. 
Harrison  says  that  if  this  be  so,  the  House  should  sit  all  the  year 
instead  of  half.  Not  at  alL  The  feet  of  its  using  its  powers  of  criti- 
cism  during  the  time  it  does  sit,  the  knowledge  that  it  has  that  power, 
and  that  of  refusing  supply  when  it  again  meets,  is  enough  to  keep 
Ministers  in  order.  Were  Mr.  Harrison's  views  adopted  and  acted 
upon,  the  immediate  and  probably  the  lasting  result  would  be  to 
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make  the  Ministiy  much  more  powerful,  and  the  Hoitse  itself — ^that 
is,  the  coQfititueDcies — almost  impotent.  Does  the  country  want 
this  ?  Were  the  Oovermnent  to  go  to  it  with  such  a  cry,  they  would 
simply  court  defeat- 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  the  one  into  which  Mr,  Harrison 
has  apparently  fallen,  of  attributing  so  much  more  importance  to 
the  l^;islative  rather  than  the  executive  and  administrative  action  of 
Parliament.  It  is  a  &ult  common  to  both  political  parties  in  the 
State  to  attribute  too  much  efficacy  to  legislation.  Now  that  the 
farmers  are  in  great  distress  there  is  a  great  cry  on  the  one  hand  for 
Protection,  and  on  the  other  for  the  reform  of  the  land  laws.  Pro- 
tection under  whatever  name  it  might  be  adopted  would  only 
increase  the  distress,  and  though  in  our  opinion  there  is  no  one 
reform  bo  likely  to  increase  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation 
as  such  a  reform  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  as  would  make  the 
transfer  of  it  ea^  and  oheap,  as  would  contract  the  power  of  entail, 
and  so  prevent  a  laige  amount  of  land  being  a  burthen  to  poor 
owners,  and  as  would  give  the  occupier  security  for  the  capital  pro- 
perly invested  in  improvements,  still  one  good  harvest  would  have 
far  more  effect  than  even  this  reform.  There  are  imdoubtedly  a 
variety  of  reforms,  by  the  oanying  out  of  which  the  country  gene- 
rally wUl  be  benefited,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
gradually  adopted ;  but  if  for  the  sake  of  adopting  them  quickly 
5ie  House  of  Commons  was  to  neglect  its  control  over  the  Executive, 
a  grievous  error  would  be  made,  and  yet,  according  to  Mr.  Harrison, 
this  latter  is  Vb&  duty  for  whidi  the  House  is  most  unfitted.  The 
burden  of  his  complaint  is  that  the  House  usurps  to  itself  fimctionB  for 
which  it  is  entirely  unfitted.  It  has  become  '  the  most  gigantic  and 
heterogeneous  bureau  that  the  world  ever  saw,'  and  yet  it  has  *  no 
traditions  but  those  adapted  to  consultative,  not  to  executive  bodies.' 
It  has  deteriorated.  *  The  traditional  House  of  Commons  came 
&om  a  single  social  class,  trained  in  the  same  idea,  and  having  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  a  governing  order.'  It  no  longer  has  that  character, 
and  is  losing  it  by  every  change  in  the  franchise.  The  next  reform, 
which  must  give  *  political  rights  to  the  labourers  of  England,  Scot- 
Land,  and  Ireland,  will  make  a  still  more  important  change  in  the 
tone  and  class  feeUng  of  members.' 

The  ruling  idea  wiUi  Mr.  Harrison  seems  to  be  that  the  present 
House  is  plebeian,  and  that  future  ones  will  be  more  plebeian,  and 
that  ther^re  the  duty  of  the  House  for  the  future  will  be  solely 
to  confine  its  attention  to  l^islate  and  not  to  attempt  to  govern. 
He  is  really  on  the  high  road  to  Napoleonism,  and  is  certainly  iax 
ahead  of  hig  own  countrymen  in  the  defects  he  finds  in  the  par- 
liamentary institutions  and  the  remedies  he  suggests.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  abroad  at  the  manner  in 
which  certain  debates  have  recently  been  conducted.  Though  the 
product  of  last  session  is  not  so  meagre  as  is  sometimes  snggested,  and 
its  work  with  its  Land  Act  and  Coercion  Acts,  not  to  mention  Mr. 
No.  632  (no.  cxui.  x.i.)  1  r 
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HarrisoB's  pet  Alkali  Act,  would  liave  been  considered  imposiDg  in 
the  dayB  of  Lord  Palmerston,  still  the  immense  time  taken  up  in 
their  discussion,  and  the  unruly  and  unmannerly  spirit  displayed 
by  a  few  of  those  who  joined  io  it,  created  a  large  amount  of  disgust 
both  inside  and  onteide  the  House. 

In  consequence  of  so  much  time  being  devoted  to  these  matters, 
other  important  matters  were  neglected,  and  both  the  debates  on  the 
Afghan  and  the  South  African  policy  of  the  Ovvemment  were 
seriously  scamped.  Believing  as  we  do  in  the  power  the  House 
ought  to  exercise  over  the  Executive,  we  think  Uiree  times  as  much 
time  should  have  been  devoted  to  these  debates ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  shortness  of  time  given  to  them,  both  debates  were  very  unsatis- 
factory and  inadequate.  Still  the  cause  of  this  was  not  what  Mr. 
Harrison  suggests.  The  time  that  was  wasted  was  not  wasted  by 
non-Etooiaue  of  the  Liberal  party  upon  whose  good  feeling  as 
honourable  gentiemen  it  would  be  a  '  vain  dream '  to  rely. 

If  Mr.  Harrison  would  only  condescend  to  asjnie  to  become  a 
member  of  Parliament  himself,  and  succeed,  as  we  hope  he  would,  In 
his  aspirations,  and  take  his  place  amongst  tliose  against  whom  his 
shafts  are  directed,  we  feel  sure  he  would  form  a  veij  different 
opinion  of  them  and  their  behaviour  than  he  has  done.  It  is 
probable  that  a  good  many  of  those  who  sit  below  the  gangway  on  the 
G-ovemment  side  of  the  House  (and  amongst  Uiflm  are  a  majority  of 
the  new  members)  have  not  been  educated  at  Eton,  that  they  make 
no  claim  to  connection  with  (he  aristocracy,  and  they  may  not  have 
the  common  associations  of  being  at  the  same  schools,  of  the  suae 
&imilies,  and  of  the  same  small  class,  but  they  really  behave  like 
gentlemen.  If  Mr.  Harrison  were  to  meet  them  at  the  Speaker's 
hospitable  table  he  would  really  find  that  none  of  them  took  their 
gravy  with  their  knives,  or  picked  their  teeth  with  their  forks,  and 
that  very  few  even  put  the  Uttle  letter  '  h '  in  the  wrong  place.  As 
for  'laughing  at  appeals  to  their  courtesy,'  as  he  suggests  they 
would,  or  its  being  an  *  idle  dream  to  rely  on  their  good  feeling,* 
even  as  though  they  were  '  honourable  gentlemen,'  he  is  really 
walking  in  darkness  to  make  such  suggestions,  and  to  attribute  to 
them  such  lack  of  good  manners.  So  far  from  laughing,  they  do  not 
laugh  enough.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  House,  and 
especially  ^e  new  members  of  it,  are  deficient  in  humour,  but  not  in 
good  manners,  if  good  manners  mean  forbearance  and  consideration 
for  others.  The  patience  of  these  abused  individuals  is  often  sorely 
tried.  For  the  most  part  they  are  serious  men,  who  have  strong  and 
deep  convictions  in  matters  political  and  religious,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  they  came  to  the  House  imder  the  impression  that  only 
serious  business  was  to  be  done,  and  that  it  was  to  be  done  in  a 
serious  way.  QmxA  has  been  their  astonishment  to  find  real  business 
often  Delected  for  the  discussion  of  matters  apparently  at  least 
trivial,  and  to  find  serious  business  itself  debated  in  the  most  flip- 
pant and  jocose  spirit.     Their  attempts  to  put  down  those  who  have 
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done  this  (aad  the  ofF<ravlers  hare  generally  been  Etonians,  and  quali- 
fied to  be  membera  of  aay  aristocratic  council)  have  not  been  well 
advised. 

The  old  foshion  of  putting  down  a  bore  or  an  impertinent  or 
flippant  and  audacious  speaker  in  the  House  was  to  pay  him  no 
attention,  but  to  quietly  leave  the  House  while  he  waa  speaking,  or 
better  still,  to  keep  op  an  animated  conversation  intermingled  with 
plenty  of  laughter.  Old  bores  could  not  stand  this,  nor  would  the 
new  ones ;  bat  the  new  method  of  trying  to  howl  down  speakers  is  not 
BO  sncoessfdl.  Howling  cannot  be  carried  on  for  long,  and  any 
speaker  cao  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  House  while  it  lasts,  and  his 
spirits  are  rather  likely  to  rise  than  not  at  the  attention  paid  him ; 
whereas  were  he  treated  with  that  neglect  that  implies  contempt,  he 
would  very  soon  cease  from  worrying.  The  non-Etonians  are  really 
too  courteous.  At  6rsb  they  paid  serious  attention  to  every  babbler 
that  addressed  the  House.  When  they  found  out  that  he  was  talk- 
ing noneenae  (and  it  has  on  occasion  taken  them  some  time  to  make 
this  important  discovery)  they  tried  to  put  tmn  down  by  still  pajring 
him  attention — but  the  attention  of  howling  at  instead  of  listening 
to  him.  This  has  called  up  the  speaker's  Mends  (and  everyone  has 
some  friende),  and  they  have  connter-howled,  and  eventually  the  new 
bore  has  remained  master  of  the  situation.  So  now  they  have  given 
up  howling,  and  the  bores  have  it  their  own  way.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  during  the  recess  a  number  of  them  will  study  '  Joe  Miller,'  or 
make  a  collection  of  amusing  anecdotes,  and  when  Parliament  again 
meets,  and  the  bores  start  to  their  legs,  they  will  pay  them  no  atten- 
tion at  all,  but  will  regale  their  friends  with  amusing  stories  and 
create  that  laughter  which  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  tliey  are  so  full  of^ 
but  in  which  they  are  really  sadly  deficient.  Members  of  the  House 
under  the  Reform  Acts  may  not  be  amenable  to  the  opinions  of  one 
particular  small  class,  but  they  are  much  more  amenable  to  pubHo 
opinion,  whic^  is  certainly  a  more  wholesome  restraining  power  than 
that  of  one  particular  cla^ ;  and  if  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  we  will  venture  to  say  that  in  tiie  old  Parli^ents,  before  the 
Reform  Act,  one  will  find  far  more  and  fer  stronger  cases  of  vulgar 
rudeness  and  misbehaviour  than  can  be  found  in  those  that  have 
assembled  since. 

In  ascribing  the  recent  deadlock  to  the  want  of  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing among  the  majority  of  the  members,  Mr.  Harrison  has,  we  think, 
made  such  a  mistake  as  greatly  diminishes  the  value  of  the  reforms 
he  proposes.  He  has  fallen  into  a  trap  not  unfrequently  laid  by  Con- 
servatives. K  what  people  say  is  to  be  believed,  the  last  election 
produced  more  happiness  than  any  preceding  one.  The  Liberab  who 
were  elected  were  of  course  pleased;  but  so,  too,  were  the  Con- 
servatives, who  were  not  elected,  if  their  own  statements  may  be 
believed,  for  all  almost  as  one  man  declared  they  were  really  glad 
not  to  belong  to  such  a  Parliament  with  such  members  returned. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  recent  elections  prove  that  there  are  plraty 
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of  CoDservatives  of  Eton  education  and  aristocratic  connections  who 
are  anxious  to  find  a  place  in  the  present  middle-class  HouBe. 

The  present  House  will,  we  fancy,  bear  comparison  with  its  pre- 
deceseoTB,  and  we  should  be  very  sony  to  share  Mr.  Harrison's  pesd- 
mist  views  as  to  its  sucoessors.  Some,  of  course,  may  prefer  to  settle 
all  matters  that  crop  up  for  management  quickly  and  decisively,  and 
if  they  do  they  will  not  like  a  '  welter  of  barren  and  miaoellaneooB 
discussion,'  but,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  would  prefer  a  *  welter  of 
blood  and  carnage,'  which  settles  big  questions,  and  oonsolidatw 
empires  quickly.  But  others,  and  we  trust  they  are  the  majoii^, 
will  not  be  so  impatient  or  exacting,  and  if  on  the  whole  the  Govern- 
ment works  satis^torily  will  be  content  to  give  it  time.  Mr.  Harrison 
having  such  ezf^gerated  views  of  the  '  chronic  impotence '  of  the 
House,  has  proposed  exaggerated  remedies,  and  will  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  dotwre^  the  foreign  system  of  Committees,  and 
a  series  of  most  drastic  reforms. 

These,  with  the  real  evils  and  the  real  remedies  of  the  ^• 
liamentaiy  system,  we  propose  to  consider  on  a  future  occasion. 
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CnAPTBB  XXVIII. 
heathcote's  cabeeb. 

HEATHCOTE  MOUNTFORD  went  with  his  ooiwins  to  IxmdoD, 
and  whet)  he  had  taken  tliem  to  their  huuse,  returned  to  his 
chambers  in  the  Albany.  They  were  very  nice  rooms.  I  do  not 
know  why  an  unmarried  man's  lodging  should  be  called  chamben, 
but  it  does  not  make  them  at  all  diSTerent  from  other  rooms  which 
are  not  dignified  by  that  name.  They  were  very  comfortable,  but 
not  very  orderly,  with  numbers  of  books  about,  and  a  boot  or  two 
now  and  then  straying  where  it  had  no  right  to  be,  but  also  with  the 
necessary  curiosities  and  prettinesseg  which  are  now  part  of  the  exist- 
ence of  every  well-bred  person,  though  these  were  not  shown  off  to 
the  full  advantage,  but  lost  among  a  good  deal  of  litter  scattered  here 
and  there.  He  was  not  a  man  who  put  bis  best  foot  foremost  in  any 
way,  but  let  his  treasm'es  lie  about  and  permitted  his  own  capacitiefi 
and  high  qualities  to  go  to  rust  under  the  outside  covering  of  indif- 
ference and  do-nothingneas.  It  had  never  been  necessary  to  him  to 
do  anything.  He  had  very  little  ambition,  and  whatever  zeal  for 
enjoyment  had  been  in  bis  life,  had  been  satisfied  and  was  over.  He 
had  wandered  over  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  noticed  many  things 
in  a  languid  way,  and  then  bo  had  come  home  and  gone  to  his  cham- 
bers, and,  unpacking  the  treasures  which,  like  everybody  else,  he  bad 
taken  some  trouble  to  '  pick  tip '  here  and  tliere,  suffered  them  to  lie 
about  among  all  sorts  of  trifling  things.  He  had  Edward  to  care  for, 
his  yotmger  brother,  who  made  a  rush  upon  him  now  and  then,  &om 
school  first,  and  then  from  Sandhurst,  always  wanting  money,  and 
much  indulgence  for  his  peccadilloes  and  stupidities :  but  no  one  else 
who  took  any  interest  in  himself  or  his  possessions :  and  Edward  liked 
a  cigar  far  better  than  a  bronze,  and  among  all  his  brother's  pos- 
sessions, except  banknotes  and  stray  sovereigns,  or  an  occasional  cheque 
when  he  had  been  more  extravagant  than  usual,  cared  for  nothing  but 
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tbe  French  Dovels,  which  Heathcote  picked  up  too,  not  because  he 
liked  them  much,  but  because  everybody  did  so — and  Edward  liked 
them  because  they  were  supposed  to  be  so  wrong.  Edward  was  not 
on  the  whole  an  attractive  boy.  He  had  a  great  many  tastes  and  a 
great  many  friends  which  were  fer  from  agreeable  to  bis  brother, 
but  he  was  the  only  real '  object  in  life '  to  Heathcote,  who  petted  bim 
much  and  lectured  him  as  little  as  was  possible.  There  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  any  other  poiut  at  which  his  own  contemplative,  inactive 
existence  touched  the  practical  necessities  of  life. 

He  came  back  to  London  with  the  idea  that  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  return  again  to  the  quiet  of  his  chambers,  where  nothing 
ever  happened.  He  said  to  himself  that  excursions  into  tbe  outer 
world,  where  something  was  always  happening,  were  a  mistake.  He 
had  but  stepped  out  of  bis  hermitage  without  thinking,  once  in  a 
way,  to  pay  a  Visit  which,  after  all,  was  a  duty  visit,  when  a  whole 
tragedy  came  straightway  about  bis  ears.  Accident,  death,  sorrow, 
injustice,  a  heroine,  and  a  cruel  father,  and  all  the  materials  of  a 
foU'blown  romance.  How  glad  be  would  be,  he  thought,  to  get  into 
his  hermitage  again !  Within  its  quiet  centre  there  was  everything 
a  man  wanted — books,  an  occasional  cigar,  an  easy  chair  (when  it  was 
clear  from  papers  and  general  literature)  for  a  iriend  to  uit  in.  But 
when  he  did  get  back,  he  was  not  so  certain  of  its  advantages :  no 
doubt  it  was  everything  that  could  be  desired — but  yet,  it  waB  a 
hermitage,  and  the  outlook  from  the  windows  was  not  cheerfuL  If 
Park  Lane  was  brighter  than  the  view  across  the  park  at  Mount, 
the  Albany,  with  its  half-monastic  shade,  like  a  bit  of  a  male 
higuviuigt,  was  less  bright.  He  sat  at  hia  window,  vaguely  looking- 
out — a  thing  he  bad  never  bad  the  slightest  inclination  to  do  before 
—and  felt  an  indescribable  sense  of  the  emptiness  of  his  existence. 
Not  was  this  only  because  he  had  got  used  to  the  new  charms  of 
boosehold  life,  and  liked  a  house  with  women  in  it,  as  he  had  sng^ 
gested  to  himself — ^not  even  that — it  was  an  influence  more  subtle. 
He  took  Edward  with  him  to  Park  Lane,  and  presented  that  hero, 
who  did  not  understand  his  new  relations.  He  thought  Rose  was 
'-very  jolly,'  but  Anne  alarmed  him.  And  the  ladies  were  not  very 
favound>ly  moved  towards  Edward.  Heathcote  had  hoped  that  his 
young  brother  might  be  captivated  by  them,  and  that  this  nught  very 
possibly  be  tbe  making  of  him :  as  tbe  friends  of  an  unsatis&ctory 
young  man  are  always  so  ready  to  hope.  But  the  result  did  not 
justify  bis  expectation.  *  If  the  little  'un  were  by  herself,  without 
those  two  old  fogeys,  she  might,  perhaps,  be  fun,'  Edward  thought, 
and  then  he  gave  his  brother  a  description  of  the  fe.vourite  Bet 
Bouncer  of  bis  predilections.  This  attempt  having  &iled,  Heath- 
cote for  his  part  did  not  fall  into  mere  aimless  fluttering  about  the 
bonse  in  Park  Lane  as  for  a  time  he  had  been  tempted  to  do.  It 
was  not  the  mere  charm  of  female  society  which  had  moved  bim. 
Life  had  laid  hold  upon  bim  on  various  sides,  and  he  could  not  escape 
into  his  shell,  aa  of  old.   Just  as  Cosmo  Douglas  had  felt,  underneath 
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&II  the  external  gratificatione  of  hia  life,  the  coneciousneBs  that  every 
body  was  iuldng  '  What  Douglases  does  be  belong  to  ? '  eo  Heathcote, 
in  the  stillness  of  his  chambers  was  conscious  that  bis  ueiffhbburs  were 
saying — -'  He  is  Mountford  of  Mount.'  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few 
people  knew  anything  about  Mount— but  it  is  hard  even  for  the 
wisest  to  imder&tand  how  matters  which  so  deeply  concern  themselves 
should  be  utterly  imimportant  to  the  rest  of  tiie  world.  And  by- 
and-by  many  voices  seemed  to  wake  up  round  him,  and  discuss  him 
on  all  sides.  '  He  has  a  very  nice  old  place  in  the  country,  and  a 
bit  of  an  entailed  estate — nothing  very  great,  but  lands  that  have 
been  in  the  family  for  generations.  Why  doesn't  he  go  and  look 
after  it  ? '  He  did  not  know  if  those  words  were  really  said  by  any- 
one, yet  he  seemed  to  bear  them  circling  about  bis  head,  coming 
like  labels  in  an  old  print  oat  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  at  his  Club. 
'  Why  doesn't  he  look  after  his  estate  'i  Is  there  nothing  to  be  done 
on  bis  property  that  he  stays  on,  leading  this  idle  life  here  P '  It  was 
even  an  object  of  surprise  to  bis  friends  that  he  had  not  taken  the  good 
of  the  shooting  or  invited  anyone  to  share  it.  He  seemed  to  himself 
to  be  hunted  out  of  his  snug  comer.  The  Albany  was  made  unbear- 
able to  him.  He  held  out  as  long  as  the  ladies  remained  in  Park  Lane,, 
but  when  they  were  gone  be  could  not  stand  it  any  longer — not,  be 
represented  to  himself  that  it  was  on  their  accoimt  he  remained 
in  London.  Bat  there  was  a  certain  duty  in  the  matter,  which 
restrained  him  from  doing  as  he  pleased  while  they  were  at  hand  and. 
might  require  his  aid.  They  never  did  in  the  least  require  his  aid — 
they  were  perfectly  well  off,  with  plenty  of  means,  and  servants,  and 
carriages,  and  unbounded  facilities  for  doing  all  they  wanted.  But 
ifhen  they  went  away,  as  they  did  in  February,  he  found  out,  what  he 
had  been  suspecting  for  some  time,  that  London  was  one  vast  and 
howling  wilderness,  that  the  Albany  was  a  hideous  travesty  of  monas- 
ticism,  fit  only  for  men  without  souls,  and  lives  without  duties ; 
and  that  when  a  man  has  anything  that  can  he  called  his  natural 
business  in  life,  it  is  the  right  thing  that  he  should  do  it.  Therefore, 
to  the  astonishment  and  disgust  of  Edward,  who  liked  to  have  hi». 
brother's  chambers  to  come  to,  when  he  '  ran  up  to  town' — a  thing 
less  difficult  then  than  in  these  days  of  stricter  discipline — Heathoote 
Mountford  turned  his  back  upon  his  club  and  his  hermitage,  and', 
startled  the  parish  out  of  its  wits  by  arriving  suddenly  on  a  rainy 
day  in  February  at  the  dreary  habitation  which  exercised  a  spell  upon 
him,  the  house  of  his  ancestors,  the  local  habitation  to  which  in 
future  bis  life  must  belong,  whether  be  liked  it  or  not. 

And  certainly  its  first  aspect  was  fer  from  a  cheerful  one.  The 
cook,  now  housekeeper,  had  made  ready  for  him  hastily,  preparing 
for  him  the  best  bedroom,  the  room  where  Mr.  Mountford,  now  dis- 
tinguished as  the  old  Squire,  had  lain  in  state,  and  the  library 
where  he  had  lived  through  his  life.  It  was  all  very  chilly  when  ie 
arrived,  a  dampness  clinging  to  the  unoccupied  house,  and  a  white 
mist  in  all  the  hollows  of  the  park.     He  could  not  help  wondering 
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if  it  WE9  quite  safe,  or  if -the  humid  chill  which  met  him  vhen  he 
entered  was  not  the  very  thinff  to  make  a  solitary  inhabitant  ill,  and 
end  his  untimely  visit  in  a  fever.  They  did  their  very  best  for  bim 
in  the  bouse.  Larj^e  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  little  dinner,  which 
was  served  in  a  corner  of  the  dining-room,  was  as  dainty  as  the  means 
of  the  place  would  allow.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
.  thing  more  dreary  than  the  first  evening.  He  sat  among  ghosts, 
thinking  he  heard  Mr.  Mountiurd's  step,  scarcely  capable  of  restrain- 
ing his  imagination :  seeing  that  spare  ligure  seated  in  bis  usual 
ebair,  or  coming  in,  with  a  characteristic  half-sospicious  inspecting 
look  he  bad,  at  the  door.  The  few  lamps  that  were  in  working  order 
were  insufBclent  to  light  the  place.  The  passages  were  all  black  as 
night,  the  windows,  when  he  glanced  out  at  them  behind  the  curtains, 
showing  nothing  but  a  universal  blackness,  not  even  the  sky  or  the 
trees.  But,  if  the  trees  were  not  visible,  they  were  audible,  the  wind 
rigbing  through  them,  the  rain  pattering — a  wild  concert  going  on 
in  the  gloom.  And  when  the  rain  ceased  it  was  almost  worse. 
Then  there  came  silence,  suspicious  and  ghostly,  broken  by  a  sudden 
dropping  now  and  then  from  some  overcharged  evergreen,  the  beating 
of  a  bough  against  a  window,  the  hoot  of  tbe  owl  in  the  woods. 
Af^  he  had  swallowed  his  dinner  Heathnote  got  a  book  and  set 
himself  down  solemnly  to  read  it.  But  when  he  bad  read  a  page  he 
stopped  to  listen  to  the  quiet,  and  it  chilled  him  over  again.  Tbe 
sound  of  footsteps  over  the  stone  pavements,  the  distant  clang  of  a 
bansom  driving  up,  the  occasional  voices  that  passed  his  window,  all 
tbe  noises  of  town,  would  have  been  delightful  to  him :  but  instead 
here  he  was  at  Mount,  all  alone,  with  miles  of  park  separating  him 
irom  any  living  creature,  except  the  maids  and  outdoor  man  who  had 
bem  left  in  charge. 

Next  morning  it  was  fine,  which  mended  matters  a  little.  Fine  t 
he  said  to  himself  with  &  little  shiver.  But  he  buttoned  up  his 
greatcoat  and  went  out,  bent  upon  doing  his  duty.  He  went  to  tbe 
Bectory  first,  feeling  that  at  least  this  would  be  an  oasis  in  the 
desert,  and  found  the  clergy  sitting  in  two  different  rooms,  over  two 
sermons,  which  was  not  a  cheerful  sight.  The  Bector  was  writing 
his  with  the  calm  fluency  of  thirty  years  of  use  and  wont :  but  poor 
Charley  was  biting  his  pen  over  his  manuscript  with  an  incapacity 
wbich  every  successive  Sunday  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  '  My  fether,  he  has  got  into  tbe  way  of  it,'  tbe  Curate  said 
in  a  tone  wbich  was  half  admiring,  half  despairing.  Charley  did  not 
feel  sure  that  be  himself  would  ever  get  into  the  way  of  it.  He  had 
to  take  the  afternoon  service  when  the  audience  was  a  very  dispiriting 
one :  even  Miss  Fanny  Woodhead  did  not  come  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  organ  was  played  by  the  schoolmaster,  and  tbe  hymns  were 
lugubrious  beyond  description.  As  tbe  days  began  to  grow  longer, 
and  tbe  winter  chill  to  take  ever  a  deeper  and  deeper  hold,  the 
Curate  had  felt  tbe  moumfulness  of  the  position  close  round  him. 
When  Mount  was  shut  up  there  was  nobody  to  speak  to,  Dobody 
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to  refer  to,  no  variety  ia  bis  life.  A  bouse  witb  only  two  men  in  it, 
in  the  depths  of  the  country,  witb  do  near  neighbours,  and  not  & 
very  violent  strain  of  work,  and  no  special  relief  of  interesting 
pursuits,  is  seldom  a  cheerful  house.  When  Charley  looked  up  &oni 
bis  heavy  studies  and  saw  Heathcote,  he  almost  upset  his  table  in 
his  jump  of  delighted  welcome.  Then  there  succeeded  a  moment 
of  alarm.  *Are  they  all  well? — nothing  has  happened?*  he  cried, 
in  sudden  panic.  *Kotbing  at  all,'  Heathcote  said,  'except  what 
concerns  myself.'  And  it  amused  the  stranger  to  see  how  relieved 
bis  host  was  by  this  assurance,  and  bow  cheerfully  he  drew  that 
other  chair  to  the  fire  to  discuss  the  business  wliicb  only  concerned 
so  secondary  a  person.  Charley,  however,  was  as  sympathetic  as 
heart  could  desire,  and  ready  to  be  interested  in  everything.  He 
understood  and  applauded  the  new  Squire's  sentiments  in  respect 
to  bis  property,  and  bis  new  responsibilities.  '  It  ia  quite  true,'  the 
Curate  said  witb  a  very  grave  face, '  that  it  makes  the  greatest  differ- 
ence to  everybody.  When  Mount  is  shut  up  the  very  sky  has  less 
light  in  it,'  said  the  good  fellow,  growing  poetical.  Heathcote  had  a 
comprehension  of  the  feeling  in  bis  own  person  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  believed  in  a  little  while  ago,  but  he  could  scarcely 
help  laughing,  which  was  inhuman,  at  tlie  profound  depression  in 
Charley  Ashley's  face,  and  which  showed  in  every  line  of  his  huge, 
limp  figure.  His  countenauce  itself  was  several  inches  longer  than 
it  had  been  in  brighter  days. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Heathcote,  with  a  smile, '  that  so  much  open- 
ing of  Mount  as  my  arrival  will  make,  will  not  put  very  much  light 
into  the  sky.' 

'  And  it  is  not  only  the  company  and  tbe  comfort,'  said  the 
Curate,  '  we  feel  that  dreadfully,  my  father  and  I — but  there  is  mote 
than  that.  If  anyone  was  ill  in  the  village,  there  was  somebody 
down  directly  from  Mount  with  beef-tea  and  wine  and  whatever  .was 
wanted  ;  and  if  anyone  was  in  trouble,  it  was  always  a  consolation  to 
tell  it  to  the  young  ladies,  and  to  hear  what  they  thought.  The 
farmers  could  not  do  anything  tyrannical,  nor  the  agents  be  bard  upon 
a  tenant — nor  anyone,'  cried  Charley,  with  enthusiasm, '  maltreat  any- 
one else.     There  was  always  a  court  of  appeal  at  Mount.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,'  said  Heathcote, '  you  are  thinking  of  a  patriar- 
chal age — you  are  thinking  of  something  quite  obsolete,  un-modem, 
destructive  of  all  political  economy.' 

'That  for  political  economy!'  said  the  Curate,  snapping  his 
fingers ;  his  spirits  were  rising—even  to  have  someone  to  grumble  to 
was  a  consolation.  '  Political  anything  is  very  much  out  of  place  in  a 
little  countiy  parish.  What  do  our  poor  labourers  know  about  it  ?  They 
have  BO  very  little  at  the  best  of  times,  bow  are  tbey  to  go  on  when 
they  are  ill  or  in  trouble,  without  someone  to  give  them  a  lift  ? ' 

'  Then  tbey  should  have  more  for  their  work,  Ashley.  I  am  a&aid 
it  is  demoralising  that  tbey  should  be  so  dependent  upon  a  Sqnire't 
bouse,' 
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'Who  ifi  to  give  them  more?'  cried  the  Curate,  hotly,  "The 
•farmers  have  not  got  so  very  much  themselvea;  and  I  never  said  they 
were  dependent;  they  are  not  dependent — they  are  comfortaWe 
enough  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Look  at  the  cott^es,  you  will  see  how 
respectable  they  all  are.  There  is  no  real  distress  in  our  parish — 
thanks,'  he  added,  veering  round  very  innocently  and  unconsdouslj 
to  the  other  side  of  the  circle, '  to  Mount.' 

*  We  need  not  argue  the  point,'  said  Heathcote,  amused.  '  I 
am  as  sorry  as  you  can  be  that  tbe  ladles  will  not  retain  possession. 
What  is  it  to  me  ?  I  am  not  rich  enough  to  do  all  I  would,  and 
I  don't  know  the  people  as  they  did.  They  will  never  look  up  to  me 
as  they  did  to  my  predecessors.  I  hope  my  cousins  will  return  at  all 
events  in  summer.  All  the  same,'  he  added,  laughing,  'I  am  quite 
illogical ' — like  you,  he  would  have  said,  but  forbore.  '  I  want  them  to 
come  back,  and  yet  I  feel  this  infection  of  duty  that  you  speak  of.  It 
seems  to  me  th^  it  be  must  my  business  to  live  here  henceforward — 
though  I  confess  to  you  I  think  it  will  be  very  dismal,  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do.' 

'  It  will  be  dismal,'  said  the  Curate ;  his  face  had  lighted  up  for  s 
moment,  then  rapidly  clouded  over  again.  '  /  don't  know  what  yoa 
will  do.     You  that  have  been  always  used  to  a  luxurious  town  life — ' 

'  Not  so  luxurious — and  not  so  exclusively  town— — '  Heathcote 
ventured  to  interpose,  feelinga  whimsical  annoyance  at  this  repetition 
-of  his  own  thoughts. 

'  — And  who  don't  know  the  people,  nor  understand  what  to  do,  and 
what  not  to  do — it  takes  a  long  apprenticeship,'  said  Charley,  very 
.gravely.  '  You  see,  an  injudicious  liberality  would  be  very  bad  for 
them — it  would  pauperise  instead  of  elevating.  It  is  not  everybody 
that  knows  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  help.  People  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  kind  of  life  do  more  harm  than  good.' 

'  You  don't  give  me  very  much  encouragement  to  settle  down  cMi 
my  property  and  learn  how  to  be  a  patriarch  in  my  turn,'  said 
JUountford,  with  a  laugh. 

*  No,  I  don't,'  said  the  Curate,  his  face  growing  longer  and 
longer.  The  presence  of  Heathcote  Mountford  at  Mount,  had 
smiled  upon  him  for  a  moment.  It  would  bebetter  than  nothing;  it 
would  imply  some  companionship,  sympathy  more  or  less,  someone  to 
take  a  w^k  with  occasionally,  or  to  have  a  talk  with,  not  exclueivdy 
parochial ;  but  when  the  Curate  reflected  that  Heathcote  at  Mount 
would  altogether  do  away  with  the  likelihood  of '  the  family '  coming 
back — that  they  could  not  rent  the  house  for  the  summer,  which 
was  a  hope  he  had  clung  to,  if  tbe  present  owner  of  it  was  in  po68e»- 
sion — Charley  at  once  perceived  that  the  immediate  pleasure  of  a  neigh- 
bour would  be  a  fatal  advantage,  and  with  honest  simplicity  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  subduing  bis  visitor's  new-bom  enthusiasm. 
'  You  see,'  he  said, '  it's  quite  different  making  a  new  beginning, 
knowing  nothing  about  it,  and  having  been  bom  here,  and  acqoainted 
with  the  people  all  your  life.' 
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'  Everybody  must  have  known,  however,'  eaid  Heathcote,  slightly 
piqued, '  that  the  property  would  change  hands,  some  time  or  other, 
and  that  great  alterations  must  be  made.' 

'Oh  yes,  everybody  knew  that,'  eaid  the  Curate,  with  deadly 
seriousness ;  *  but,  you  see,  when  you  say  a  thing  must  happen  some 
time,  you  never  know  when  it  wiU  happen,  and  it  is  always  a  shock 
when  it  cornea.  The  old  Squire  was  a  hesrty  man,  not  at  all  old  for  his 
years.  'He  was  not  so  old  as  my  fiither,  and  I  hope  Ae  has  a  great 
deal  of  work  left  in  him  yet.  And  then  it  was  all  so  sudden;  none  of  us 
had  been  able  to  familiarise  ourselves  even  with  the  idea  that  you 
were  going  to  succeed,  when  in  a  moment  it  was  all  over,  and  you  Aot^ 
encceeded.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  we  are  not  very  glad  to  have 
you,'  said  Charley,  with  a  dubious  smile,  suddenly  perceiving  the 
equivocal  civility  of  all  he  had  been  saying ;  '  it  is  a  great  deal  better 
tlmn  we  could  have  expected.  Knowing  them  and  likiag  them,  you 
ean  have  so  much  more  sympathy  with  us  about  them.  And  as  yon 
wish  them  to  come  bock,  if  that  is  possible ' 

'  Certainly,  I  do  wish  them  to  come  back — if  it  is  possible,'  said 
Ueathcote,  l»it  his  countenance,  too,  grew  somewhat  long.  He  would 
have  liked  for  himself  a  warmer  reception,  perhaps.  And  when  he  went 
to  see  Mr,  Ashley,  though  his  welcome  was  very  warm,  and  though 
the  Kector  was  absolutely  gleeful  over  his  arrival  and  confided  to  him 
instantly  half  a  dozen  matters  in  which  it  would  be  well  that  he 
should  interest  himself  at  once,  still  it  was  not  very  long  before  '  they ' 
recurred  also  to  the  old  man's  mind  as  the  chief  object  of  interest. 
*  Why  are  they  going  abroad  ?  it  would  be  far  better  if  they  would 
come  home,'  said  the  Bector,  who  afterwards  apologised,  however,  with 
anidous  humility.  '  I  beg  your  pardon — I  beg  your  pardon  with  all  my 
heart.  I  forgot  actually  that  Mount  had  changed  hands.  Of  course, 
of  course,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  go  abroad.  They  have 
no  home,  so  to  speak,  till  they  have  made  up  their  mind  to  choose 
one,  and  1  always  think  that  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
world  to  do.  It  is  a  blessing  we  do  not  appreciate,  Mr.  Mountford,  ' 
to  have  our  home  chosen  for  us  and  settled  beyond  our  power  to 
change ' 

*  I  don't  think  Mrs.  Mountford  dislikes  the  power  of  choice,'  said 
Heathcote ;  *  but  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  you  know  I  should  be  very 
thankful  if  they  would  continue  to  occupy  their  old  home.' 

*I  know,  I  know.  You  have  spoken  most  kindly, most  generously, 
exactly  as  I  could  have  wished  you  to  speak,'  said  the  Sector,  patting 
Heathcote  on  the  sboidder,  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  boy.  Then  he 
took  hold  of  his  arm  and  drew  him  towards  the  window,  and  looked 
into  his  eyes.  '  It  is  a  dehcate  question,'  he  said, .'  I  know  it  is  a 
delicate  question :  but  you've  been  m  town  and  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  all  about  It.     What  is  going  to  happen  about  Anne  ?' 

'Nothing  that  I  know  of,'  Heathcote  replied  briefly.  'Nothing 
baa  been  said  to  me.' 

'  Tchk,  tchk,  tchk  I '  said  the  Bector  with  that  particular  actimi 
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of  the  tongue  upon  the  palate,  vhicb  is  so  usual  an  ezpiesrion  of 
bother,  or  annoyance,  or  r^ret,  and  eo  little  reducihle  into  words. 
He  shook  his  head.  *  I  don't  understand  these  sort  of  sbilly-shaUy 
doings,'  he  said ;  '  they  would  have  been  incompiehensible  when  I 
was  a  young  man.' 

The  same  question  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Loseby,  whom  next  d&y 
Heatheote  went  to  see,  driving  over  to  Hunston  in  the  Rector's  littJe 
carriage,  with  the  sober  old  horse,  which  was  in  itself  almost  s 
member  of  the  clerical  profession.  Mr.  Loseby  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  much  commended  the  interest  which  he  was  showing 
in  his  property.  *  But  Mount  will  be  a  dreary  place  to  live  in  all  t^ 
yourself,'  he  said.  '  If  I  were  you  I  would  take  up  my  abode  at  the 
Rectory,  at  least  till  you  can  have  your  establishment  set  on  a  proper 
footing.  And  now  that  is  settled,'  said  the  lawyer  (though  nothing 
was  settled),  *  tell  me  all  about  Anne.' 

'  I  know  nothing  to  tell  you,'  said  Heatbcote.  *  Mr.  Douglas  is 
always  there ' 

'  Mr.  Douglas  is  always  there  \  but  there  is  nothing  to  tell, 
nothing  settled ;  what  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose  she  is 
going  to  forego  every  advantage,  and  go  dragging  on  for  years  to  suit 
his  convenience?     If  you  tell  me  so         ' 

•But  I  don't  tell  you  so,'  cried  Heatheote;  *I  tell  you  nothing— 
I  don't  know  anything.  In  short,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  ratber  not 
discuss  the  question.  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opinion,  that  I  was  a  fool 
not  to  turn  up  a  year  sooner.  There  was  nothing  to  keep  me  that  t 
am  aware  of ;  I  might  as  well  have  come  sooner  as  later ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  anyone  is  to  be  blamed  for  that,' 

'  Ah  I '  said  the  old  lawyer,  rubbing  his  hands,  *  what  a  settlement 
that  would  have  made  1  Anne  would  have  kept  her  money,  and  little 
Rose  her  proper  place  and  a  pretty  little  fortune,  just  like  hersdf— 
and  probably  would  have  married  William  Ashley,  a  very  good  sort  of 
young  fellow.  There  would  have  been  some  pleasure  in  arranging  a 
settlement  like  that.  I  remember  when  I  drew  out  the  papei^  for 
her  mother's  marriage — that  was  the  salvation  of  the  Mountfords — 
they  were  sliding  downhill  as  fast  as  they  could  before  that ;  but  Miss 
Roper,  who  was  the  first  Mrs.  St.  John  Mountford,  set  all  straight. 
You  get  the  advantage  of  it  more  or  less,  Mr.  Heatheote,  though 
the  connection  is  so  distant.  Even  your  part  of  the  property  is  id 
a  very  different  condition  from  what  it  was  when  I  remember  it 
first.  And  if  you  had — not  been  a  fool — but  had  come  in  time  and 
tried  your  chance Ah !  however,  I  daresay  if  it  had  been  so,  some- 
thing would  bave  come  in  the  way  all  the  same ;  you  would  not 
have  fancied  each  other,  or  something  wouh]  have  happened.  Bnt 
if  that  fellow  thinks  that  he  is  to  blow  hot  and  cold  with  Anne ' 

'  I  don't  like  the  mere  suggestion.  Pardon  me,'  said  Heatbcote, 
*  I  am  sure  you  mean  nothing  but  love  and  tenderness  to  my  cousin : 
but  I  cannot  have  such  a  thing  suggested.  Whatever  happens  to 
Anne  Mountford,  there  will  he  nothing  derogatory  to  hw  dignity ; 
nothing  beneath  her  own  fine  character,  I  am  sure  of  that.*     , 
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*  I  accept  the  reproof,'  said  Mr.  Loseby,  with  more  twinkle  than 
usual  in  his  spectacleE,  but  less  power  of  vision  through  them.  '  I 
accept  the  reproof.  What  was  all  heaven  and  earth  about,  Heath- 
cote  Mountford,  that  you  were  left,  dawdling  about  that  wearisome 
Vanity  Fair  that  you  call  the  world,  instead  of  coming  here  a  year 
since,  when  you  were  wanted?  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  wants  explaining  it  is  tlie  matrimonial  mismanage- 
ment of  this  world.  It's  no  angel  that  has  the  care  of  that,  1*11 
answer  for  it ! '  cried  the  little  man  with  comic  Indignation.  And  then 
be  took  otf  his  spectacles  and  wiped  them,  and  grasped  Heathcote 
Mount-ford  by  the  hand  and  entreated  him  to  stay  to  dinner,  which, 
indeed,  the  recluse  of  Mount  was  by  no  means  unwilling  to  do. 

Chapiee  XXIX. 

CHABLET    INTEBfEBES. 

Heathcote  MooNTFOnn,  however,  notwithstanding  the  dullness  and 
the  dismal  weather,  and  all  the  imperfections  of  the  incomplete 
household,  continued  at  Mount.  The  long  blanks  of  country  life, 
nothing  happening  from  the  arrival  of  one  post  to  another,  no  stir  of 
life  about,  only  the  unbroken  stitlneBS  of  the  rain  or  the  sunshine,  the 
good  or  had  weather,  the  one  tempting  him  out,  the  other  keeping 
him  within,  were  all  novelties,  though  of  the  heavy  kind,  and  gave 
him  a  kind  ofamused'Spectator  consciousness  ofthetedium,rather  than 
any  suffering  from  it.  He  was  not  bo  easily  afTected  as  many  people 
would  be  by  the  circumBtances  of  external  life,  and  knowing  that  he 
could  at  any  moment  go  back  to  bis  den  at  the  Albany,  he  took 
the  much  deeper  seclusion  of  Mount  as  a  sort  of  'retreat,'  in  which  he 
could  look  out  upon  the  before  and  after,  and  if  he  sometimes  'pined 
for  what  was  not,'  yet  could  do  it  unenviously  and  unbitterly,  won- 
dering at  rather  than  objecting  to  the  strange  misses  and  blunders 
of  life.  Mr.  Loseby,  who  had  tutored  Anne  in  her  duties,  did  the 
same  for  Heathcote,  showing  bim  by  what  means  he  could  '  take  an 
interest '  in  the  dwellers  upon  his  land,  so  as  to  be  of  eome  use 
to  them.  And  he  rode  about  the  country  with  tlie  land-agent,  and 
became  aware,  and  became  proud  as  he  became  aware,  of  the  character 
of  his  own  possessions,  of  the  old  farmhouses,  older  than  Mount  itself, 
and  the  old  cottages,  toppling  to  their  ruin,  among  which  were  many 
that  Anne  had  doomed.  Wherever  he  went  he  beard  of  what  Miss 
Anne  had  done,  and  settled  to  do.  The  women  in  the  condemned  cot- 
tages told  him  the  improvements  sho  had  promised,  and  he,  in  most 
cases,  readily  undertook  to  carry  out  these  promises,  notwithstanding 
hit  want  of  means.  '  They're  doing  it  at  Lilford,  where  Miss  Anne 
has  been  and  given  her  orders,'  said  the  women.  'I  don't  know  why 
there  should  be  differences  made.  We're  as  good  every  bit  as  the 
Lilford  folks.'  'But  you  have  not  got  Miss  Anne,'  said  Heathcote. 
And  then  there  would  be  an  outburst  of  lamentations,  interrupted  by 
anxious  questioning.  '  Why  haven't  we  got  Miss  Anne  ?^is  it  true 
as  all  the  money  has  been  left  away  from  her?'    Heathcote  had 
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a  great  many  questions  of  this  kind  to  answer,  and  booh  began  to 
feel  that  he  himself  was  the  supposed  culprit  to  whom  the  estate  had 
been  *  left  away.'  '  1  am  supposed  to  bfe  your  supplanter,'  he  wrote  to 
Anne  herself, '  and  I  /eei  your  deputy  doing  your  work  for  you.  Dear 
Lady  of  Mount,  send  me  your  orders.  I  will  cany  them  out  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  am  poor,  and  not  at  all  clever  about  the  needs 
of  the  estate,  but  I  think,  don't  you  think  ?  that  the  great  Mr,  Bul- 
strode,  who  is  so  good  as  to  be  my  ageut,  is  something  of  a  bully,  and 
does  not  by  any  means  do  his  spiriting  gently.  What  do  you  think? 
You  are  not  an  ignoramus,  like  me.'  This  letter  Anne  answered  very 
fully,  and  it  produced  a  correspondence  between  them  which  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  Heathcote,  and  not  only  a  pleasure,  in  some 
respects  a  help,  too.  She  approved  greatly  of  his  assumption  of  his 
natural  duties  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  kindly  encouraged  him 
'  not  to  mind '  the  bullying  of  the  agent,  the  boorishness  of  Fanner 
Eawlins,  and  the  complaints  of  the  Spriggs.  In  this  matter  of  the 
estate  Anne  felt  the  advantage  of  her  ezperience.  She  wrote  to  bim 
in  a  semi-matemaL  way,  nQderBtaoding  that  the  information  she  bad 
to  give  placed  her  in  a  position  of  superiority,  while  she  gave  it,  at 
least.  Heathcote  was  infinitely  amused  by  these  pretensions;  he 
liked  to  be  schooled  by  her,  and  made  her  very  humble  replies; 
but  the  burden  of  all  his  graver  thoughts  was  still  that  regret 
expressed  by  Mr.  Loseby,  Why,  why  had  he  not  made  his  appearance 
a  year  before  ?    But  now  it  was  too  late. 

Thus  the  winter  went  on.  The  Mountfords  had  gone  abroad. 
They  had  been  in  all  the  places  where  English  families  go  while  their 
crape  is  still  fresh,  to  Paris  and  Cannes,  and  into  Italy,  trying,  as  Mis. 
Mountford  said,  'the  effect  of  a  little  change.'  And  they  all  liked  it, 
it  is  needless  to  deny.  They  were  so  unaccustomed  to  use  their  wings 
that  the  mere  feeling  of  the  first  flight,  the  wild  freedom  and  sense  of 
boundless  action  and  power  over  themselves  filled  them  with  pleasure. 
They  were  not  to  come  back  till  the  summer  was  nearly  over,  going 
to  Switzerland  for  the  hot  weather,  when  Italy  became  too  wanu. 
They  had  not  intended,  when  tbey  set  out,  to  stay  so  long,  but  indeed 
it  was  nearly  a  year  from  the  period  of  Mr.  Mountford's  death  when 
they  came  home.  They  did  not  return  to  Park  Lane,  nor  to  any 
other  settled  abode,  but  went  to  one  of  the  many  hotels  near  Heath- 
cote's  chambers,  to  rest  for  a  few  days  before  they  settled  what  they 
were  to  do  for  the  autumn ;  for  it  was  Mrs.  Mountford's  desire  to  go 
*  abroad '  again  for  the  winter,  staying  only  some  three  months  at 
home.  When  the  little  world  about  Mount  heard  of  this,  they  were 
agitated  by  various  feelings — desire  to  get  them  back  alternating  in 
the  minds  of  the  good  people  with  iudignatiou  at  the  idea  of  their 
renewed  wanderings,  which  were  all  put  down  to  the  frivolity  of  Mrs. 
Mountford ;  and  a  continually  growing  wonder  and  consternation  aa 
to  the  future  of  Anue.  '  She  has  no  right  to  keep  a  poor  man  haagiDg 
on  so  long,  when  there  can  be  no  possible  reason  for  it ;  when  it  would 
really  be  an  advantage  for  her  to  have  someone  to  fall  back  upon,* 
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Miss  Woodbead  said,  in  righteous  indignation  over  her  friend's  extra- 
ordinary conduct — extraordinary  as  she  ttiought  it.  '  Roae'  has  her 
mother  to  go  vith  her.  And  I  think  poor  Mr.  Douglas  is  being 
treated  very  badly  for  my  part.  They  ought  to  come  home  here,  and 
stay  for  the  three  months,  and  get  the  marriage  over,  among  their 
own  people.'  Fanny  Woodhead  was  considered  through  all  the  three 
adjacent  parishes  to  be  a  person  of  great  judgment,  and  the  Rector, 
for  one,  was  very  much  impressed  with  this  suggestion.  '  I  think 
Fanny's  idea  should  be  acted  upon.  I  think  it  certainly  should  be 
acted  on,'  he  said.  *  The  year's  mourning  for  her  father  will  be  over, 
if  that  is  what  they  are  waiting  for — and  look  at  all  the  correspon- 
dence she  has,  and  the  trouble.  She  wants  somebody  to  help  her. 
Someone  should  certainly  suggest  to  Anne  that  it  would  be  a  right 
thing  to  follow  Fanny  Woodhead's  advice.'  Heathcote,  who,  though 
be  had  allowed  himself  a  month  of  the  season,  was  back  again  in 
Mount,  with  a  modest  household  gathered  round  him,  and  every  indi* 
cation  of  a  man  ^settling  down,'  concurred  in  this  counsel,  so  far  as  to 
write,  urging  very  warmly  that  Mount  should  be  their  head-quarters 
while  they  remained  in  England.  Mr.  Loseby  was  of  opinion  that 
the  match  was  one  which  never  would  come  off  at  all,  an  tdes 
which  moved  sevetal  bosoms  with  an  unusual  tremor.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  agitation  altogether  on  the  subject  among  the  little 
circle,  which  felt  that  the  concems  of  the  Mountfords  were  more  or 
less  concerns  of  their  own  j  and  when  it  was  known  that  Charley 
Ashley,  who  was  absent  on  his  yearly  holiday,  was  to  see  thd  ladies 
on  his  way  through  L<»idon,  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
something  would  come  of  it — that  he  would  be  able  to  set  their  duty 
before  them,  or  to  expedite  the  settlement  of  affairs  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  Curate  himself  said  nothing  to  anyone,  but  he  had 
a  very  serious  purpose  in  his  mind.  He  it  was  who  had  introduced 
these  two  to  each  other;  his  friendship  had  been  the  link  which  had 
connected  Douglas — ^so  far  as  affairs  had  yet  gone,  very  disastrously — 
with  the  woman  who  had  been  the  adoration  of  poor  Charley's  own 
life.  He  had  resigned  her,  having  neither  hopes  nor  rights  to  resign, 
to  his  friend,  with  a  generous  abandonment,  and  had  been  loyal  to 
Cosmo  as  to  Anoe,  though  at  the  cost  of  no  little  suffering  to  himself. 
But,  if  it  were  possible  that  Anne  herself  was  being  neglected,  then 
Charley  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  word  in  the  matter.  He  was 
experimenting  sadly  in  French  seaside  amusements  with  his  brother 
at  Boulogne,  when  the  ladies  retiuned  to  England.  Charley  and 
Willie  were  neither  of  them  great  in  French.  They  had  begun  by 
thinking  all  the  humours  of  the  bathing  place  '  fiin,'  and  laughing 
mightily  at  the  men  in  their  bathing  dresses,  and  feeling  scandalised  at 
their  presence  among  the  ladies  in  all  their  coquettish  coalUTfk.es  cU 
havn ;  but,  after  a  few  days,  they  had  become  very  much  bored,  and  felt 
thedrawback  of  having 'nothing  to  do;'  so  that,  when  they  heard  that 
the  Mountfords  had  crossed  the  Channel  and  were  in  I^ondmi.the  two 
young  men  made  haste  to  follow.  It  was  the  end  of  July  when  eveiy- 
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body  was  rushing  out  of  tovD,  and  only  a  small  sprinkling  of  semi- 
tasbionable  persons  were  to  be  seen  in  tbe  scorched  and  baked  parks. 
Tbe  Mountfords  were  understood  to  be  in  town  only  for  a  few  days. 
It  was  all  that  any  lady  who  respected  herself  could  imagine  possible 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

*  I  suppose  they'll  be  changed,'  Willie  said  to  his  brother,  as  they 
made  their  way  to  the  hotel.  '  I  have  never  seen  them  since  all 
these  changes  came  about ;  that  is,  I  have  jiever  seen  Rose.  I  EQp- 
poce  Rose  won't  he  Eose  now,  to  me  at  least.  It  is  rather  funny  that 
Buch  a  tremendous  change  should  come  about  between  two  times  of 
seeing  a  peraonwhom  you  have  known  all  your  life.'  By '  rather  funny ' 
Willie  meant  something  much  the  reverse  of  amusing :  but  that  is  the 
way  of  EngliBb  youth.  He,  too,  bad  entertained  his  little  dreams, 
which  had  been  of  a  more  subntantial  character  than  his  brother's;  for 
Willie  was  destined  for  the  bar,  and  had,  or  believed  himself  to  have, 
chances  much  superior  to  those  of  a  country  clergyman.  And 
according  to  the  originul  disposition  of  Mr.  St.  John  Mountford's 
affairs,  a  rising  young  fellow  at  the  bar,  with  Willie  Ashley's  hopes  and 
connections,  would  have  been  no  very  bad  match  for  little  Kose. 
This  it  was  that  made  him  feel  it  was  '  funny.'  But  still  bis  heart 
was  not  gone  together  in  one  great  sweep  out  of  liis  breast,  like 
Charley's.  And  he  went  to  see  his  old  friends  with  a  little  quicken- 
ing of  his  pulse,  yet  a  composed  determination  '  to  see  if  it  was  any 
use.'  If  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  still  an  opening,  Willie  was 
not  afraid  of  Rose's  fortune,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  fonn  ulterior 
plans  ;  and  he  stood  on  this  great  vantage  ground  that,  if  he  found  it 
was  not '  any  use,'  he  had  no  intention  of  breaking  his  heart. 

When  they  went  in,  however,  to  the  hotel  sitting-room  in  which 
the  Mountfords  were,  they  found  Hose  and  her  mother  with  their 
bonnets  on,  ready  to  go  out,  and  there  were  but  a  few  minutes  for 
conversation.  Rose  was  grown  and  developed  so  that  her  old  adorer 
scarcely  recojjnised  her  tor  tbe  first  minute.  She  was  in  a  white 
dress,  profusely  trimmed  with  black,  and  made  in  a  fashion  to  which 
the  young  men  were  unaccustomed,  the  latest  Parisian  fashion, 
which  they  did  not  understand,  indeed,  hut  which  roused  all  their 
English  conservatism  of  feeling,  as  much  as  if  they  had  undenitood  it. 
*0b,  bow  nice  of  you  to  come  to  see  us!'  Rose  cried.  'Are  yon 
really  passing  through  London,  and  were  you  at  Boul<^ne  when  we 
came  through  ?  I  never  could  have  imagined  you  in  France,  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  How  did  you  get  on  with  the  talking?  You 
could  not  have  any  fun  in  a  place  unless  you  understood  what  people 
were  saying.  Mamma,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  wait  for  Mr. 
Douglas ;  it  is  getting  so  late.' 

'Here  is  Mr.  Douglas,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford;  *he  is  always 
punctual.  Anne  is  not  going  with  us;  she  has  so  much  to  do — there 
is  quite  a  packet  of  letters  from  Mr.  Ixseby.  If  you  would  rather  be 
let  off  going  with  us,  Mr.  Douglas,  you  have  only  to  say  so ;  I  am 
mre  we  can  do  very  well  by  ourselves.' 

;  I,  Cookie 
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But  at  this  suggestion  Bose  pouted,  a  change  of  expression  which 
was  not  lost  upon  the  anxious  spectators. 

'  I  came  for  the  express  purpose  of  goiug  with  you,'  said  Cosmo  ; 
*  why  should  I  be  turned  off  now  ? ' 

'  Ob,  I  only  thought  that  because  of  Anne ;  but  of  course 

you  will  see  Anne  aiter.  Will  you  all,  like  good  people,  come  back 
and  dine,  as  we  are  going  out  now?  No,  Charley,  I  wilt  not,  indeed, 
take  any  refusal.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Mount,  dear  Mount — and 
what  Heathcote  Mountford  is  doing.  Anne  wishes  us  to  go  to 
Hnnston ;  but  I  don't  know  that  I  should  like  to  be  so  near  without 
being  at  Mount.' 

'  la  Anne  too  busy  to  see  ua  now  ?  I  should  just  like  to  say 
how  d'you  do.' 

*  Ob,  if  you  will  wait  a  little,  I  don't  doubt  that  you  will  see  ber. 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  us  now,  as  we  had  fixed  to  go  out. 
We  shall  see  you  this  evening.  Mind  you  are  here  by  seven  o'clock,' 
cried  Mrs.  Mountford,  shaking  her  6ngers  at  them  in  an  airy  way 
wbicb  she  had  learned  '  abroad,'  And  Rose  said,  as  they  went  out, 
'  Yes,  do  come,  I  want  to  hear  all  about  Mount.'  About  two  minutes 
after  they  left  the  room  Anne  came  in.  She  had  not  turned  into  a 
spider  or  wasp,  like  Rose  in  her  Paris  costume,  but  she  was  much 
changed.  She  no  longer  carried  her  head  high,  but  had  got  a  habit 
of  bowing  it  slightly,  which  made  a  curious  diSerence  in  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  like  a  tall  flower  bent  by  the  winds,  bowing  before 
tbem ;  she  was  more  pale  than  she  used  to  be ;  and  to  Charley  it 
seemed  that  there  was  an  inquiry  in  her  eyes,  which  first  cast  one 
glance  round,  as  if  asking  something,  before  they  turned  with  a 
Uttle  gleam  of  pleasure  to  the  strangers. 

'  You  here  ? '  Anne  said,  '  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  When 
did  you  come,  and  where  are  you  staying?  I  am  so  sorry  that 
mamma  and  Rose  have  gone  out ;  but  you  must  come  back  and  see 
them:  or  will  you  wait?  Tbej  will  soon  be  back; 'and  once  more 
she  threw  a  glance  round,  investigating — as  if  some  one  could  be 
hiding  somewhere,  Willie  said.  But  his  brother  knew  better. 
Charley  felt  that  there  was  the  bewilderment  of  wonder  in  her  eyes, 
and  felt  that  it  must  be  a  new  experience  to  her  that  Cosmo  should  not 
wait  to  see  her.  For  a  moment  the  light  seemed  to  fade  in  her  face, 
then  came  back :  and  she  sat  down  and  talked  with  a  subdued  sweet- 
ness that  went  to  their  hearts.  <  Not  to  Mount,'  she  said ;  '  Heath- 
cote is  very  kind,  but  I  don't  think  I  will  go  to  Mount.  To  HunstoD 
rather — where  we  can  see  everybody  all  the  same,' 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  Anne  ? '  Willie  Ashley  asked,  wonder- 
ing, when  they  came  away.  '  It  can't  be  because  she  has  lost  her 
money.  She  has  no  more  spirit  left  in  her.  She  has  not  a  laugh 
left  in  her.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  all  ?  *  But  the  Curate  made  no 
answer.  He  set  his  teeth,  and  he  said  not  a  word.  There  was  very 
little  to  be  got  out  of  him  all  that  day.  He  went  gloomily  about  with 
his  brother,  turning  Willie's  holiday  into  a  somewhat  poor  sort  of 
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merry-making.  And  wh^a  they  went  to  dinnet  with  the  Momit- 
fords  at  night,  Charley's  astial  taciturnity  was  bo  much  aji^fravated 
that  he  scarcely  could  be  said  to  talk  at  all.  But  the  dmuer  was 
gay  enough.  Eose,  it  seemed  to  youug  Ashley,  who  had  his  private 
reaeons  for  being  critical,  *  kept  it  up '  with  Douglas  in  a  way  which 
was  not  at  all  pleasant.  They  had  been  together  all  the  afternoon, 
and  had  all  sorts  of  little  recollections  in  common.  Anne  was  moch 
less  subdued  than  in  the  morning,  and  talked  like  her  old  self,  yet 
with  a  difference.  It  was  when  the  party  broke  up,  however,  that 
Willie  Ashley  felt  himself  most  ill-used.  He  was  left  entirely  out 
in  the  cold  by  his  brother,  who  said  to  him  briefly, '  I  am  going  home 
with  Douglas,'  and  threw  )um  on  his  own  devices.  If  it  bad  not 
been  that  some  faint  guess  crossed  the  younger  brother's  mind  as  to 
Charley's  meaning,  he  would  have  felt  himself  very  badly  used. 

The  Curate  put  his  arm  within  his  friend's.  It  was  somewhat 
against  the  grain,  for  he  did  not  feel  so  amicable  as  he  looked.  '  I  am 
coming  back  with  you,'  he  said.  '  We  have  not  bad  a  talk  for  so 
long.     I  want  to  know  what  you've  been  after  all  this  long  while.' 

'  Very  glad  of  a  talk,'  said  Douglas,  but  neither  was  he  quite  a? 
much  gratified  as  he  professed  to  be ;  '  but  as  for  coming  back  with 
me,  I  don't  know  where  that  is  to  be,  for  I  am  going  to  the  club.' 

'  I'll  walk  with  you  there,'  said  Charley.  However,  after  this 
announcement  Cosmo  changed  his  mind:  he  saw  that  there  was 
gravity  in  the  Curate's  intentions,  and  turned  his  steps  towards  his 
rooms.  He  had  not  been  espected  there,  and  the  lamp  was  not 
lighted,  nor  anything  ready  for  him ;  and  there  was  a  little  stumbling 
'  in  the  dark  and  ringing  of  bells  before  they  got  settJed  comfortably 
to  their  tSte-a-tite.  Charley  seated  himself  in  a  chair  by  the  table 
while  this  was  going  on,  and  when  lights  came  he  was  discovered  there 
as  in  a  scene  in  a  theatre,  heavy  and  dark  in  his  black  clothes,  and 
the  pale  desperation  with  which  he  was  addressing  himself  to  his  task. 

'  Douglas,'  he  said, '  for  a  long  time  I  have  wanted  to  speak  to 
you ' 

'Speak  away,'  said  the  other;  'but  have  a  pipe  to  assist  your 
utterance,  Charley.     You  never  could  talk  without  your  pipe.' 

The  Curate  put  away  the  offered  luxury  with  a  determined  hand. 
How  much  easier,  how  much  pleasant^r  it  would  have  been  to  accept 
it,  to  veil  his  purpose  with  the  friendly  nothings  of  conversation,  and 
thus  perhaps  delude  his  friend  into  disdosures  without  affronting 
him  by  a  solemn  demand  I  That  would  have  been  very  well  had 
Charley  had  any  confidence  in  his  own  powers — but  he  had  not,  and 
he  put  the  temptation  away  from  him.  *  No,  thank  you,  Douglas,' 
he  said,  *  what  I  want  to  eay  is  something  which  you  may  think  very 
iuteifering  and  impertinent.  Do  you  remember  a  year  ^^o  when 
you  were  at  the  Rectory  and  we  had  a  talk — one  very  wet  night  P ' 

'  Perfectly.  You  were  sulky  because  you  thought  I  had  cut  you 
out ;  but  you  always  were  the  best  of  fello'fra,  Charley——' 

'Don't  talk  of  it  like  that.     You  might  have  taken  QiT  life 
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blood  from  me  after  tbat,  and  I  Bboulda't  have  mjnded.  That's  a 
figure  of  speech.  I  meao  that  I  gave  up  to  ;ou  then  what  wasn't 
mine  to  give,  what  you  had  got  without  any  help  from  me.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  If  you  think  I  didn't  mind,  that  was  a  mistake, 
A  great  many  things  have  happened  since  then,  and  some  things 
have  not  happened  that  looked  as  if  they  ought  to  have  done  so. 
You  made  use  of  me  after  that,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  be  of  ue^. 
I  want  to  aak  you  one  question  now,  Douglas.  I  don't  say  that 
youll  like  to  be  questioned  by  me ' 

'  No,'  said  Cosmo,  *  a  man  does  not  like  to  be  questioned  by 
another  man  who  has  no  particular  right  to  Interfere :  for  I  don't 
pretend  not  to  understand  what  you  mean.' 

'  Ko :  you  can't  but  understand  what  I  mean.  All  of  us,  down 
about  Mount,  take  a  great  interest — there's  never  a  meeting  in  the 
county  of  any  kind  but  questions  are  always  asked.  As  for  my 
father,  he  is  excited  on  the  subject.  He  cannot  keep  quiet.  Will 
you  tell  me  for  his  satisfactiou  and  my  own,  what  is  going  to  come  of 
it  ?  is  anything  going  to  come  of  it?  I  think  that,  as  old  friends, 
and  mixed  up  as  I  have  been  nil  through,  I  have  a  right  to  inquire.' 

*  You  mean,'  said  Cosmo,  coolly  knocking  a  pipe  upon  the  mantel- 
piece with  his  back  turned  to  the  questioner,  whose  voice  was  broken 
with  emotion,  and  who  was  grasping  the  table  nervously  all  the 
while  he  spoke—'  you  mean,  is  marri^e  going  to  come  of  it  ?  at 
least,  I  suppose  that  is  what  you  mean.' 

The  Curate  replied  by  a  sort  of  inarticulate  gurgle  in  his  throat, 
au  assent  which  excitement  prevented  from  forming  itself  into  words. 

'  Well ! '  said  the  other.  He  took  his  time  to  everything  he  did, 
filled  the  pipe  aforesaid,  lighted  it  with  various  long-drawn  pufis, 
and  finally  seated  himself  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  dark  fireplace, 
over  which  the  candies  on  the  mantelpiece  threw  an  additional 
shadow.     'Welt!  it  is  no  such  simple  matter  as  you  seem  to  think.' 

*  I  never  said  it  was  a  simple  matter ;  and  yet  when  one  thinks 
that  there  are  other  men,'  cried  the  Curate,  with  momentary  vehe- 
mence, *  who  would  give  their  heads ' 

Douglas  replied  to  this  outburst  with  a  momentary  laugh,  which, 
if  he  had  but  known  it,  as  nearly  gave  him  over  to  punialiment  aa 
any  foolish  step  he  ever  took  in  his  life.  Fortunately  for  him  it  was 
veiy  short,  and  in  reality  more  a  laugh  of  excitement  than  of  mirth. 

'  Oh,  there's  more  than  one,  is  there  ? '  he  said.  *  Look  here, 
Charley,  I  might  refuse  point-blank  to  answer  your  question.  I 
should  have  a  perfect  right.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  one 
man  asks  another  in  a  general  way.' 

The  Curate  did  not  make  any  reply,  and  after  a  moment  Douglas 
continued — 

*  But  I  won't.  I  understand  your  motives,  if  you  don't  under- 
stand mine.  You  think  I  am  ebilly-shallying,  that  I  ought  to  fulfil 
my  engagement,  that  I  am  keeping  Anne  hanging  on.' 

'  Dont  name  any  names,'  cried  Ashley,  hoarsely.  ,-.  , 

,.  ■■,  ih,Cooglc 
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*I  don't  know  how  I  caa  give  you  an  answer  without  naming 
names :  but  I'll  try  to  please  you.  Look  here,'  it  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter,  plain-sailing  and  straightforward  as  you  think.  When  I 
formed  that  engagement  I  was — well,  just  what  I  am  now — a  poor 
devil  of  a  barriater,  not  long  called,  with  very  little  money,  and  not 
much  to  do.     But,  then,  skt  was  rich.     Did  you  make  b  remark?' 

Charley  had  stirred  imconsciously,  with  a  movement  of  indignant 
fury,  which  be  was  unable  altogether  to  restrain.  But  he  made  no 
answer,  and  Douglas  continued  with  a  quickened  and  somewhat  ex- 
cited tone — 

'  I  hope  you  don't  suppose  that  I  mean  to  say  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  eng^ement.  Stop  1  yes,  it  had.  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  say  a  word  about  my  feelings  to  a  poor  girl.  I  should 
.  have  taken  myself  off  as  soon  as  they  became  too  much  for  me.  I 
dnn't  hide  the  truth  from  you,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.  To 
thrust  myself  and  her  into  trouble  on  my  present  income  is  what  I 
never  would  have  thought  of,  Well,  you  know  all  that  happened  as 
well  as  I  do.  I  entreated  her  not  to  be  rash,  I  begged  her  to  throw 
me  over,  not  so  much  as  to  think  of  me  when  her  father  objected. 
She  paid  no  attention.     I  don't  blame  her ' 

'  Blame  her  t ' 

*  Those  were  the  words  I  used.  I  don't  blame  her.  She  knew 
nothing  about  poverty.  Site  was  not  afraid  of  it :  it  was  rather  a 
sort  of  excitement  to  her,  as  they  say  a  revolution  was  to  the  French 
princesses.  She  laughed  at  it,  and  defied  her  father.  If  you  think 
I  liked  that,  or  encouraged  that,  it  is  a  mistake ;  but  what  could  I 
do  ?  And  what  am  I  to  do  now  ?  Can  I  bring  her  here,  do  yon 
think f  What  can  I  do  with  her?  I  am  not  well  enough  off  to 
marry.  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of  such  a  thing  on  my  own 
account.  If  you  could  show  me  a  way  out  of  it,  I  should  be  very 
thankful.  As  for  working  one's  self  into  fame  and  fortune  and  aU 
that  kind  of  thing,  you  know  a  little  what  mere  romance  it  is. 
Some  fellows  do  it;  but  they  don't  marry  to  begin  with.  I  am 
almost  glad  you  interviewed  me  to  get  this  all  out.  What  am  T 
to  do?  I  know  no  more  than  you  can  tell  me.  I  have  got  the 
character  of  playing  fast  and  loose,  of  behaving  badly  to  a  girl  whom 
I  love  and  respect;  for  I  do  love  and  respect  her,  mind  you,  what- 
ever you  and  yoiu'  belongings  may  think  or  say.' 

'  Tou  could  not  well  help  yourself,  so  far  as  I  can  see,'  said  the 
,  Curate  hotly. 

'  That  ia  all  you  know.  If  you  were  in  my  place  and  knew 
the  false  position  into  which  I  have  been  brought,  the  expectations  I 
have  been  supposed  to  raise,  the  reluctance  I  have  seemed  to  show 
in  cari-ying  them  out — by  Jove  I  if  you  could  only  feel  as  I  do  all 
the   miseries   of  my   position,  unable   to   stir  a   step   one   way  or 

another- ' 

'  I  know  men  who  would  give  their  heads  to  stond  in  your  posi- 
tion  ' 

'  And  what  would  they  do  in  it  ? '  asked  Douglas,  pulling  ineffec- 
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tually  at  the  pipe,  which  had  long  gone  out.  '  Say  yourself,  for 
example ;  you  are  totally  different-— you  have  got  your  house  i\ud 
your  settled  income,  and  you  know  what  is  hefore  you.' 

*  I  can't  discuss  it  in  this  way.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  have  as 
much  to  spend,  to  use  youi  own  argument,'  cried  Oie  Curate, '  as  you 
have  here  ? ' 

'  It  is  quite  different,'  Douglas  said.  Then  he  added,  with  a  sort 
of  dogged  determination,  "I  am  getting  on.  I  think  I  am  getting 
the  ball  at  my  foot ;  but  to  many  at  present  woidd  be  destruction — 
and  to  her  still  more  than  to  me.' 

*  Then  the  short  and  the  long  is ' 

'The  short  and  the  long  is  exactly  what  I  have  told  you.  You 
may  tell  her  yourself,  if  you  please.  Whatever  love  in  a  cottage 
may  he,  love  in  chambers  is  impossible.  With  lier  fortune  we  could 
have  married,  and  it  would  have  helped  me  on.  Without  it,  such  a 
thing  would  be  madness,  ruin  to  me  and  to  her  too.' 

Charley  rose  up,  stumbling  to  bis  feet.  *  This  is  all  you  have  got 
to  gay?'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  that  is  all  I  have  got  to  say ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  think 
it  is  wonderfully  good  of  me  to  say  it,  and  not  to  show  you  politely 
to  the  door ;  but  we  are  old  friends,  and  you  are  her  old  friend ' 

*  Good-night,  Douglas,'  the  Curate  said,  abruptly.  He  did  not 
ofiFer  hifl  friend  his  band,  but  went  out  bewildered,  stumbling  down 
the  stairs  and  ont  at  the  door.  This  was  what  he  had  yielded  up  all 
hie  hopes  (but  he  never  had  any  hopes)  for !  this  was  what  Anne  had 
selected  out  of  the  world.  He  did  not  go  back  to  his  hotel,  but 
took  a  long  walk  round  and  round  the  parks  in  the  dismal  lamplight, 
seeing  many  a  dismal  scene.  It  was  almost  morning  wJien  bia 
brother,  utterly  surprised  and  alarmed,  heard  bim  come  in  at  last. 

Chapter  XXX. 

TRE    RECTOS    SATISFIED. 

*  No,  I  did  not  get  any  sstiefaction  ;  I  can't  say  that  he  gave  me  any 
satisfaction,*  the  Curate  said. 

He  had  put  down  bis  pipe  out  of  deference  to  bis  father,  who  had 
come  into  the  little  den  inhabited  by  Charley  the  morning  after  bis 
return.  Mr.  Ashley's  own  study  was  a  refined  and  comfortable  place, 
■  as  became  the  study  of  a  dignified  clei^man;  but  his  son  had  a 
little  three-cornered  room,  full  of  pipes  and  papers,  the  despair  of 
every  housemaid  that  ever  came  into  the  house.  Charley  had  felt 
himself  more  than  usually  that  morning  in  need  of  the  solace  that  hia 
pipe  could  give.  He  had  returned  home  late  the  evening  before,  and 
he  had  alr^dy  had  great  discussions  with  his  brother  Willie  as  to  Bok 
Mountford,  whom  Willie  on  a  second  interview  had  pronouuced  'just 
as  nice  as  ever,'  but  whom  the  elder  had  begun  to  regard  with  ab- 
solute disgust.  Willie  had  gone  off  to  Hunston  to  execute  a  com- 
mlaeion  which  in  reality  was  from  Anne,  and  which  the  Corate  had 
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thought  migbt  have  been  committed  to  himself — to  inquire  into  tiie 
tesources  of  the  *  Black  Bull,'  where  old  Saymore  had  now  for  some 
time  been  landlord,  and  to  find  out  whether  the  whole  party  could  be 
accommodated  there.  The  Curate  had  lighted  hiB  pipe  when  his 
brother  went  off  on  this  mission.  He  wanted  it,  poor  fellow  I  He 
gat  by  the  open  window  with  n  book  upon  the  ledge,  smoking  out  into 
the  garden ;  the  view  was  limited,  a  hedgeiuw  01  two  in  the  distAnce, 
breaking  the  flatness  of  the  fields,  a  big  old  walnut  tree  in  front 
shutting  in  one  side,  a  clump  of  evergreens  on  the  other,  ^liat  he 
was  reading  was  only  a  railway  novel  picked  up  in  mere  listlessness ; 
he  pitched  it  away  into  a  large  untidy  waste-paper  basket,  and  put 
down  his  pipe  when  his  father  came  in.  The  Sector  had  not  been  vised 
in  his  youth  to  such  disorderly  ways,  and  he  did  not  like  smoke. 

'  No,  sir,  no  satisfaction ;  the  reverse  of  that — and  yet,  perhfips, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  too  on  his  side,'  the  Curate  said. 

*  Something  on  his  side  I  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,'  cried  bis 
father.  '  When  I  was  a  young  fellow,  to  behave  in  this  sort  of  way 
was  disgrace  to  an  honourable  man.  That  is  to  say,  nu  honourable 
man  would  have  been  guilty  of  it.  Your  word  was  your  word,  and  at 
any  cost  it  had  to  be  kept.' 

'  Father,'  said  Charley  with  unusual  energy,  *  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  most  unbearable  point  of  all  this  is — that  you  and  I  should  venture 
to  talk  of  any  fellow,  confound  bim  I  keeping  his  word  and  behaving 
lionourably  to——    That's  what  I  can't  put  up  with,  for  my  part.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,'  said  the  Rector,  abashed  for  the  moment- 
And  then  he  added,  pettishly, '  but  what  can  we  do  P  We  must  life 
the  common  words,  even  though  Anne  is  the  subject.  Charley,  tliere 
is  nobody  so  near  a  brother  to  her  as  you  are,  nor  a  lather  as  I.' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  I'm  like  a  brother,'  the  Curate  said  with  a  sigh. 

*  Then  tell  me  exactly  what  this  fellow  said.' 

Mr.  Adiley  was  wound  up  for  immediate  action.  Perhaps  tbe 
increased  tedium  of  life  since  the  departure  of  *the  family'  from 
Mount  had  made  him  more  willing,  now  when  it  seemed  to  have 
■come  to  a  climax,  for  an  excitement  of  any  kind. 

'  It  isn't  what  she  has  a  right  to,'  said  the  Curate,  painfully  im- 
partial when  be  had  told  his  t^e.  *  She — ought  to  be  received  like  a 
blessing  wherever  she  goes.  We  know  that  better  than  anyone  :  but 
I  don't  say  that  Donglas  doesn't  know  it  too '' 

*  Don't  let  me  hear  the  fellow's  name ! ' 

'  That's  very  true,  sir,'  said  the  Curate ;  '  but,  after  all,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  itl    Perhaps,  nowadays,  with  all  our  artificial 

arrangements,   you  know At  least^  that's  what   people  say. 

Hei'd  be  bringing  her  to  poverty  to  please  himself.  He'd  be  taking 
her  out  of  her  own  sphere.  She  doesn't  know  what  poverty  means, 
that's  what  he  says — and  she  laughs  at  it.  How  can  he  bring  her 
into  trouble  which  she  doesn't  understand— that's  what  he  says.' 

'  He's  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  and  an  idiot,  and  perhaps  a  knave, 
for  anything  I  can  tell  I'  cried  the  Rector  in  distinct  volleys.  Then  be 
cried  sharply  with  staccato  distinctness,  <  I  shall  go  to  town  to-nij^t.* 
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*  To  tovQ  \  to-nigbt  ?  I  don't  see  what  yov,  could  do,  sir ! '  said 
tbe  Curate,  sligbtl;  wounded,  with  an  iDJured  emphasis  on  the  pro- 
noun, as  much  as  to  say,  if  /  could  not  do  anything,  how  shoqjd  you  ? 
£ut  the  Rector  shook  off  this  protest  with  a  gesture  of  impatience, 
and  went  away,  leaving  no  further  ground  for  remonstrance.  It  was 
a  great  surprise  to  the  village  generally  to  hear  that  be  was  going 
away.  Willie  Aahley  heard  of  it  before  he  could  get  back  from 
Hunston ;  and  Heathcote  Mountford  in  the  depths  of  the  library 
which,  the  only  part  of  the  house  he  bad  interfered  with,  he  was  now 
busy  transforming.  *  The  Bector  is  going  to  London  V  'It  has 
something  to  do  with  Anne  and  her  affairs,  take  my  word  for  it  I' 
cried  Fanny  Woodhead,  who  was  so  clear-sighted,  '  and  high  time 
that  somebody  should  interfere ! ' 

The  Rector  got  in  very  late,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the 
drawback  of  that  afternoon  train.  You  get  in  bo  late  that  it  is 
almost  like  a  night  journey  ;  and  he  was  not  so  early  next  morning 
as  was  common  to  him.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  early. 
He  sent  a  note  to  Anne  as  soon  as  be  was  up  to  ask  her  to  see  him 
privately,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  sallied  forth  on  his  mission. 
Mr.  Ashley  had  come  to  town  not  as  a  peacemaker,  but,  as  it  were, 
with  a  sword  of  indignation  in  his  hand.  He  was  half  angry  with 
the  peaceful  sunshine  and  the  soft  warmth  of  the  morning.  It  was 
not  yet  hot  in  the  shady  streets,  and  little  carts  of  flowers  were  being 
<lriven  about,  and  all  the  vulgar  sounds  softened  by  the  genial  air. 
Liondon  was  out  of  town,  and  there  was  an  air  of  grateful  languor 
about  everything;  few  carriages  about  the  street,  but  perpetual 
cabs  loaded  with  luggage — pleasure  and  health  for  those  who  were 
going  away,  a  little  more  room  and  rest  for  those  who  were  re- 
maining. 

But  the  Rector  was  not  in  a  humour  to  see  the  best  aide  of  any- 
thing. He  marched  along  angrily,  encouraging  himself  to  be  re- 
morseless, nut  to  mind  what  Anne  might  say,  but  if  she  pleaded  for  her 
lover,  if  she  clung  to  the  fellow,  determining  to  have  no  mercy  upon 
ber.  The  best  of  women  were  such  fools  in  this  respect.  They 
would  not  be  righted  by  their  friends ;  they  would  prefer  to  suffer,  and 
defend  a  worHiless  fellow,  bo  to  speak,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 
But  all  the  same,  though  the  Rector  was  so  angry  and  so  determined, 
lie  was  also  a  little  afraid.  He  did  not  know  how  Anne  would  take 
bis  interference.  She  was  not  the  sort  of  girl  whom  the  oldest  friend 
could  dictate  to — to  whom  he  could  say  *Do  this,'  with  any  con- 
fidence that  she  would  do  it.  His  breath  came  quick  and  his  heart 
beat  now  that  tbe  moment  approached,  but  'There  is  nobody  so  near 
a  father  to  her  as  I  am,'  he  said  to  himself,  and  this  gave  him  courage. 
Anne  received  him  in  a  little  sitting-room  which  was  reserved  to  hei>- 
Belf.  She  was  sitting  there  among  her  papers  waiting  for  him,  and 
when  be  entered  came  forward  quickly,  holding  out  her  hands,  with 
some  anxiety  in  her  face.  '  Something  has  happened  F '  she  said, 
she  too  with  a  little  catching  of  her  breath.  ^  t  ^ 
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"  'No — nothing,  my  dear,  nothing  to  alarm  yoii;  I  mean  really 
nothing  at  all,  Anne — only  I  Wanted  to  speak  to  you ' 

Sbe,put  him  into  a  comfortablu  chair,  and  drew  her  own  close  to 
him,  smiling,  though  still  a  little  pale.  'Then  it  is  all  pleasure,'  she 
said, '  if  it  ia  not  to  be  pain.  What  a  longtime  it  la  since  I  haye 
eeen  you  I  but  we  are  going  to  Hunston,  where  we  shall  be  quite 
within  reach.  All  the  same  you  look  anxious,  dear  Mr.  Ashley — yon 
were  going  to  speak  to  me ' 

'About  your  own  affairs,  my  dear  child,'  he  said. 

*AhI'  a  flush  came  over  her  face,  then  she  grew  paler  than  be- 
fore. *  Now  I  see  why  you  look  so  anxious,'  she  said,  with  a  faint 
amile. '  If  it  is  only  about  me,  however,  we  will  face  it  steadily,  what- 
ever it  is ' 

'  Anne,'  cried  the  Rector,  taking  both  her  bands  in  his — '  Anne,  my 
dear  child !  I  have  loved  you  as  if  you  had  been  my  own  all  your  life.' 

She  thanked  him  with  her  eyes,  in  which  th^re  was  the  ghost  of  a 
melancholy  smile,  but  did  not  speak. 

'  And  I  can't  bear  to  see  you  slighted,  my  dear.  You  are  slighted, 
Anne,  you  whom  we  all  tlunk  too  good  for  a  king.  It  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable  to  me  as  the  morths  have  gone 
by.  I  cannot  bear  it,  I  cannot  bear  it  any  longer.  I  have  come  to 
say  to  yourself  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  it  must  not  go  on,  that  it 
cannot  be.' 

Anne  gave  his  hands  which  held  hers  a  quick  pressure.  *■  Thank 
you,'  she  said, '  dear  Mr.  Ashley,  for  coming  to  me.  If  you  had  gone  to 
anyone  else  I  could  not  have  borne  it :  but  say  whatever  you  will 
tome.' 

Then  he  got  up,  his  excitement  growing.  *  Anne,  tbiS'  man  stands 
aloof.  Possessing  your  love,  my  dear,  and  your  promise,  he  has — not 
claimed  either  one  or  the  other.  He  has  let  you  go  abroad,  he  has 
let  you  come  home,  he  is  letting  you  leave  London  without  coming 
to  any  decision  or  taking  the  place  he  ought  to  take  by  your  side. 
Anoe,  hear  me  out ;  you  have  a  difficult  position,  my  dear ;  you  have 
a  great  deal  to  do ;  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  you  to  have  someone 
to  act  for  you,  to  stand  by  you,  to  help  you.' 

'  So  &r  as  that  goes,'  she  said  with  a  pained  smile — *  no :  I  don't 
think  there  is  very  much  need  of  that' 

'  Listen  to  me,  my  dear.  Rose  has  her  mother ;  she  does  not  want 
your  personal  care,  so  that  is  no  e!ccuse ;  and  all  that  you  have  to 
do  makes  it  more  erpedient  that  you  should  have  help  and  support. 
None  of  us  but  would  give  you  that  help  and  support,  oh  I  so  gladly, 
Anne  1  But  there  is  one  whom  you  have  chosen,  by  means  of  whwu 
it  is  that  you  are  in  this  position — and  he  holds  back.  He  does  not 
rush  to  your  side  imprudently,  impatiently,  as  he  ought.  What  sort 
of  a  man  is  it  that  thinks  of  prudence  in  such  circumstances  ?  He  leta 
you  stand  alone  and  work  alone :  and  he  is  letting  you  go  away,  leave 
the  place  where  he  is,  without  settling  your  future,  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion — without  even  a  time  indicated.  Oh,  I  have  no 
patience  with  it-  -I  cannot  away  with  it ! '  said  the  Rector,  throwing  op 
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his  arms, '  it  is  more  than  I  can  put  up  vith.  And  that  70U  sbouM 
be  subjected  to  tbis,  Anne  I ' 

Perhaps  she  bad  never  been  subjected  to  bo  baid  an  ordeal  as 
now.  She  sat  with  her  hands  tightly  clasped  on  the  table,  her  lips 
painfully  Ediling,  a  dark  dew  of  pain  in  her  eyes — bearing  her  own 
humiliation,  her  downfall  from  the  heights  of  worship  and  service 
where  she  had  been  placed  all  her  life  by  those  who  loved  her,  recounted 
like  a  well-known  history.  She  thought  it  bad  been  all  secret  to 
herself,  that  nobody  bad  known  of  the  wondering  discoveries,  the 
bitter  findings  out,  the  confusion  of  all  her  ideas,  as  one  thing  after 
another  became  clear  to  her.  It  was  not  all  clear  to  her  yet ;  she  had 
found  out  Gome  things,  but  not  all.  And  that  all  should  be  clear  as 
daylight  to  othern,  to  the  fi  lends  who  she  had  hoped  knew  nothing 
About  it!  this  knowledge  transfixed  Anne  like  a  sword.  Fiery  arrows 
had  struck  into  her  before,  winged  and  blazing,  but  now  it  was  all  one 
great  burning  scorching  wound.  She  held  her  hands  clasped  tight  to 
keep  herself  still.  She  would  not  writhe  at  least  upon  the  sword  that 
was  through  her,  she  said  to  herself,  and  upon  her  mouth  there  was 
the  little  contortion  of  a  smile.  Was  it  to  try  and  make  it  credible 
that  she  did  not  believe  what  he  was  saying,  of  that  she  did  not  feel 
it,  that  she  kept  that  smile  ? — or  bad  it  got  t'rosen  upon  her  lips  so  that 
the  ghost  could  not  pass  away  ? 

When  he  stopped  at  last,  half  frightened  by  his  own  vehemence. 
And  alarmed  at  tier  calm,  Anne  was  some  time  without  making  any 
reply.  At  last  she  said,  speaking  with  some  difficulty,  her  lips  being 
d]^ :  '  Mr.  Ashley,  some  of  what  you  say  is  true.' 

'Some — oh, my  dear,mydear,  it  is  all  true — don't  lay  that  flatter- 
ing unction  to  your  soul.  Once  you  have  looked  at  it  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately  ' 

Here  Anne  broke  forth  into  a  little  laugb,  which  made  Mr.  Ashley 
hold  out  bis  hands  in  eager  deprecation,  *  Ob,  don't,  my  darling,  don't, 
don't  I ' 

*No,'  she  said,'  no,  no — I  will  not  laugb — that  would  be  too 
much.  Am  I  so  dispassionate,  do  you  think  ?  Able  to  judge  calmly, 
thou(;h  the  case  is  my  own ' 

'  Yes,  Anne,'  cried  the  old  Hector ;  his  feelings  were  too  much  for 
him — he  broke  down  and  sobbed  like  a  woman.  '  Yes,  my  beautiful 
Anne,  my  dearest  child !  you  are  capable  of  it— you  are  capable  of 
everything  that  is  heroic.  Would  I  have  ventured  to  come  to  you  but 
for  that  ?     You  are  capable  of  everything,  my  dear.' 

Anne  waited  a  little  longer,  quite  silently,  holding  her  hands 
clasped  tight.  One  thing  she  was  not  capable  of,  and  that  was  to 
stand  up.  Whatever  else  she  might  he  able  to  do,  she  could  not  do 
that.  She  said  under  her  breath,  *  Wait  for  a  moment,'  and  then, 
vhen  she  had  got  command  of  herself,  rose  slowly  and  went  to  tlie 
table  on  which  her  papers  were.  There  she  hesitated,  taking  a 
letter  out  of  the  blotting-book — but  after  a  moment's  pause  brought 
it  to  bim.  '  I  did  not  think  I  should  ever  show — a  letter — to  a  third 
persoji,'  she  said  with  confused  utterance.    Then  she  went  back  |9l 
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her  table,  and  sat  down  and  befi^Q  to  move  with  her  hands  among 
the  papers,  taking  np  one  and  laying  down  another.  The  Bector 
threw  himse^  into  the  nearest  uhair  and  hegan  to  read. 

Dear  Cosmo, — Yoa  will  think  it  strange  to  get  a  long  letter  from  me, 
when  we  met  this  morning ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  you  will  not  think  it  strange 
— you  will  know. 

In  the  firet  place  let  me  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
it  will  not  be  needful  to  put  on  paper,  which  you  and  I  will  understand 
without  words.  We  understand — tiiat  things  have  not  been  lately  as  they 
were  some  time  ago.  It  is  nobody's  faalt ;  things  change— that  is  all  abonb 
it.  One  does  not  ^ways  feel  the  same,  and  we  must  be  thankful  that  these 
is  no  abeolnte  neoesaity  that  we  should  feel  the  same ;  we  have  still  the  fnU 
fiieedom  of  our  lives,  hath  I  and  you. 

This  being  the  case,  I  think  I  should  say  to  you  that  it  seems  to  me  ve 
have  made  a  mistake.  Yon  would  naturally  have  a  delicacy  in  saying  it, 
but  women  have  a  privilege  in  this  respect,  and  thei'efore  I  can  take  the 
initiative.  We  were  too  hasty,  I  fear ;  or  else  there  were  cLrcumstanoes. 
eiieting  then  which  do  not  exist  now,  and  which  made  the  bond  between 
us  more  practicable,  more  easily  to  be  realised.  This  is  where  it  foils  now. 
It  may  be  just  the  Bame  in  idea,  but  it  has  ceased  to  be  possibte  to  bring 
anything  practicable  out  of  it ;  the  effort  would  involve  much,  more  thtn 
we  are  willing  to  give,  perhaps  more — I  speak  brutally,  as  the  French  say 
— than  it  is  worth. 

In  theee  unoertaintleB  I  put  it  to  yon  whether  it  would  not  be  better  fiir 
UB  in  great  friendship  and  r^ret  to  shake  hands  and — part  1  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  word,  but  there  are  things  which  are  much  less  pleasant  than 
any  word  can  be,  and  those  we  must  avoid  at  all  hazards.  I  do  not  think 
that  your  present  life  and  my  present  life  could  ajnalgamate  anyhow — 
could  they )  And  the  future  is  so  hazy,  ao  doubtful,  with  so  HtUe  in  it 
that  we  can  rely  upon — the  possibihtiee  might  alter,  in  our  favour,  or  against 
uB,  but  no  one  can  tell,  and  ntost  probably  any  change  would  be  disadvanta- 
geous. On  the  other  hand,  your  life,  as  at  present  arranged,  suits  you  very 
well,  and  my  life  suite  me.  There  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  joxiai 
ourselves  uncomfortable,  is  there  %  1^  continuing,  at  the  cost  of  much  xatxaf 
venience,  to  contemplate  changes  which  we  do  not  very  much  desir^  and 
which  would  be  a  very  doubtful  advantage  if  they  were  made. 

This  being  the  case — and  I  think,  however  unwilling  you  may  be  to 
admit  it,  to  start  with,  that  if  you  ask  yourself  deep  down  in  the  depths  of 
yonr  heart,  you  will  find  that  the  same  doubts  and  questions,  which  have 
been  agitating  my  mind,  have  been  in  youra,  too — and  that  there  is  only 
one  answer  to  them— don't  you  think  my  sugji^tioQ  is  the  beet!  Pro- 
bably it  will  not  be  pleasant  to  either  of  us.  There  will  be  the  talk  and 
the  wonderings  of  our  friends,  but  what  do  these  matter  1— and  what  is  fiir 
worse,  a  great  ctying  out  of  our  own  recollectionB  and  imaginations  against 
such  a  severanoe---but  theee,  I  feel  »ure,  lie  all  on  the  surfoce,  and  if  we 
are  brave  and  dectdo  upon  it  at  once,  will  last  as  short  a  time  as—most 
other  feelings  last  in  this  world. 

If  you  agree  with  me,  send  me  jnat  three  words  to  say  so — or  six,  or 
indeed  any  number  of  words — but  don't  let  ub  enter  into  explanatiom. 
Without  anything  mote  said,  we  both  understand. 

Your  true  friend  in  all  cnrcumstancee, 

X'.ooijlc™" 
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Tbere  are  some  names  which  are  regal  in  their  mere  Bimplicit;  of  ' 
a  few  letters.  Thia  eignature  seemed  like  Anne  Princess,  or  Anne 
Queen  to  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  read  it.  He  sat  with  the  letter 
in  his  hands  for  some  time  after  he  bad  read  to  the  end,  not  able  to 
trust  his  Yoice  or  even  his  old  eyes  by  any  sudden  movement.  The 
writer  all  this  time  sat  at  her  table  moving  about  the  papers.  Some 
of  the  business  letters  which  were  lying  there  she  read  over.  One 
little  note  she  wrote  a  conftised  reply  to,  which  had  to  be  torn  up 
afterwards.  She  waited — but  not  with  any  tremor — with  a  still  sort 
of  aching  deep  down  in  ber  heart,  which  seemed  to  answer  instead  of 
heating.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  often  actual  pain  and  heaviness 
where  the  heart  lies,  to  justify  all  our  metaphorical  references  to  it  ? 
The  brain  does  not  ache  when  our  hearts  are  sore ;  and  yet  they  say 
our  brains  are  all  we  have  to  feel  with.  Why  should  it  be  so  true, 
so  true,  to  say  that  one's  heart  is  heavy?  Anne  asked  herself  this 
question  v^^ely  as  she  sat  so  quietly  moving  about  her  papers.  Her 
head  was  as  clear  as  yours  or  mine,  but  her  heart — which,  poor  thing, 
means  nothing  hut  a  bit  of  hydraulic  machinery,  and  was  pumping 
away  juet  as  usual — lay  heavy  in  her  bosom  like  a  lump  of  lead. 

*  My  dear  child,  my  dear  child  I '  the  old  Hector  said  at  length, 
rising  up  hastily  and  stumbling  towards  her,  his  eyes  dim  with  tears, 
not  seeing  his  way.  The  circumstances  were  far  too  seiious  for  his 
nsual  exclamation  of '  God  bless  my  soul  I '  which,  being  such  a  good 
wish,  was  more  cheerfol  than  the  occasion  required. 

'  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? '  said  Anne,  with  a  faint  smile. 
'  You  Bee  I  am  not  ignorant  of — the  foundations.  Do  you  think  that 
will  do  ? ' 

'  My  dear,  my  dear  I '  Mr.  Ashley  said.  He  did  not  seem  capable 
of  saying  any  more. 

With  that  Anne,  feeling  very  like  a  woman  at  the  stake — as  if  she 
were  tied  to  her  chair,  at  least,  and  found  the  ropes,  though  they  cut 
her,  some  support — took  the  letter  out  of  his  hand  and  put  it  into  an 
envelope,  and  directed  it  very  steadily  to  *  Cosmo  Douglas,  Esq., 
Middle  Temple.'  'There,  that  is  over,'  she  said.  The  ropes  were 
cutting,  but  certainly  they  were  a  support.  The  papers  before  her 
were  dl  mixed  up  and  swimming  about,  but  yet  she  could  see  the 
envelope — four-square  —  an  accomplished  thing,  settled  and  done 
with  ;  as  perhaps  she  thought  her  life  too  also  was. 

'  Anne,'  said  the  old  Kector,  in  his  trembling  voice,  *  my  dear !  I 
know  one  far  more  worthy  of  you,  who  would  give  all  the  world  to 
know  that  he  might  hope ' 

She  put  out  one  hand  and  pushed  herself  away  from  the  table.  The 
giddiness  went  off,  and  the  papers  again  became  perceptible  before  her. 
'  You  don't  suppose  that  I — ^want  anything  to  do  with  any  man?' 
she  said,  with  an  indignant  break  in  her  voice. 

'  No,  my  dear ;  of  course  you  do  not.     It  would  not  be  in  nature  if 

you  did  not  scorn  and  turn  from But,  Anne,' said  the  old  Rector, 

t  life  will  go  on,  do  what  you  will  to  stand  still.     You  cannot  stand 
still,  whatever  you  do.    You  will-  have  to  walk  the  same  path  as  those 
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that  have  gone  before  you.  You  need  never  marry  at  all,  you  will 
say.  But  after  a  wbile,  when  time  baa  bad  its  usual  effect,  and  your 
grief  is  calmed  and  your  miud  matured,  you  will  do  like  othei^  that 
have  gone  before  you.  Do  not  BconLwhat.I  eay.  Touuieouly  twenty- 
two  when  all  is  done,  and  life  is  long,  and  the  path  is  very  dreary  when 
you  walk  by  yourself  and  there  is  no  one  witli  you  on  the  way.' 

Anne  did  not  Bay  anything.  It  was  her  policy  and  her  safety  not 
to  say  anything.  She  had  come  to  herself.  But  the  past  time  had 
been  one  of  great  struggle  and  trial,  and  she  was  worn  out  by  it.  After 
a  while  Mr.  Ashley  came  to  see  thnt  the  words  of  wisdom  he  was 
speaking  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  He  talked  a  great  deal,  and  there  was 
much  wisdom  and  experience  and  the  gotindest  good  sense  in  what  be 
said,  only  it  dropped  half-way,  as  it  were,  on  the  wing,  on  the  way  to 
her,  and  never  got  to  Anne. 

He  went  away  much  subdued,  just  as  a  servant  from  the  hotel 
came  to  get  the  letters  for  tlie  post.  Then  the  Rector  left  Anne,  and 
went  to  the  .other  part  of  the  house  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  other 
ladies.  They  had  been  out  all  the  momiog,  and  now  had  come  back 
to  luncheon. 

'Mr.  Douglas  is  always  so  good,'  Mrs.  Mountford  said.  'For- 
tunately it  is  the  long  vacation  ;  but  I  suppose  you  know  that ;  and 
he  can  give  us  almost  all  his  time,  which  is  so  good  of  him.  It  was 
only  the  iftemoons  in  the  winter  that  we  could  have.  And  he  telU 
Rose  everything.  I  tell  her  Jlr.  Douglas  is  more  use  to  her  than 
any  governess  she  ever  had.' 

'  Is  Anne  never  of  your  parties  ? '  the  Rector  said. 

'  Oh,  Anne !  she  is  always  busy  about  something,  or  else  she  says 
she  is  busy.  I  am  sure  she  need  not  shut  herself  up  as  she  does,  I 
wish  you  would  speak  to  her.  You  are  an  old  friend,  and  always 
had  a  great  influence  over  Anne.  She  is  getting  really  morose — 
quite  morose — if  you  wilt  take  my  opinion,'  said  Mrs.  Mountfoid. 
Rose  was  almost  as  emphatic.  '  I  don't  know  what  she  has  against 
me.  I  cannot  seal  myself  iip  as  she  does,  can  I,  Mr.  Ashley  ?  No, 
she  will  never  come  with  us.  It  is  so  tiresome ;  but  I  suppose  wbtoi 
we  are  in  the  country,  which  she  is  always  so  fond  of,  that  things 
will  change.' 

Just  then  Anne  came  into  the  room  softly,  in  her  usual  giuse, 
Mr.  Ashley  looked  at  her  half  in  alarm.  She  had  managed  to  dismiss 
from  her  voice  and  manner  every  vestige  of  agitation.  IftTiat  practice 
she  must  have  had,  the  Rector  said  to  himself,  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

<  I  hope  you  have  had  a  pleasant  morning,'  she  said.  She  did 
not  avoid  Cosmo,  but  gave  him  her  hand  as  simply  as  to  the  rest. 
She  addressed  him  little,  but  still  did  not  hesitate  to  address  him, 
and  once  the  Rector  perceived  her  looking  at  him  unawares  with  eyes- 
full  of  the  deepest  compassion.  Why  was  she  so  pitiful?  Cosmo  did 
not  seem  to  like  the  look.  He  was  wistful  and  anxious.  Already 
there  was  something,  a  warning  of  evil,  in  the  air. 

,M,Cooglc 
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JUDGED  accordiD^  to  the  mere  pictorial  catalogue  of  ttiiDgs, 
Kecanati  would  seem  to  fulfil  the  ideal  reqiu'remeata  of  a  poet's 
home.  It  is  throned  on  a  lofty  hill-tap  backed  bj  mountain  chains ; 
it)  commands  a  noble  tract  of  country  rich  in  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  Italian  scenery.  Vines  and  olives  climb  the  slopes,  and 
encircle  scattered  farms  and  hamlets.  The  towers  and  domes  of 
Loreto  are  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the  fertile  stretch  of  plain  below 
is  'washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 

At  one  end  of  the  etraggling  city  on  the  hill  a  stately  mansion 
of  dark-bued  bricks  faces  the  public  square.  Its  many  windows  overlook 
a  range  of  humbler  dwellings,  and  s\reep  the  wide  and  gracious  land- 
scape from  the  girdling  mountains  to  the  sea.  On  either  side  of  this 
bouse  are  unkempt  gardens ;  behind  it  is  an  orchard  where,  in  the 
early  days  of  this  century,  a  boy  poet  was  accustomed  to  wander,  and 
often,  while  resting  his  feeble  limbs  on  its  patches  of  flower-streaked 
turf,  questioned  the  heavens  as  to  the  secret  of  his  fate. 

For  the  house  we  have  mentioned  is  Palazzo  Leopardi,  and 
vrithin  its  walls,  on  June  29,  1^88,  Giacomo  Leopardi  opened  bis 
eyes  to  the  mystery  of  life. 

The  name  of  the  greatest  poet  of  modem  Italy  will  be  more  or 
less  familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  students  of  Italian  literature 
will  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of  his  later  career,  when,  all 
obstacles  notwithstanding,  he  had  forced  his  way  to  the  front  rank  of  . 
the  host  of  Italian  poete.  But  bis  early  life  is  little  known,  and  in 
England  we  have  bad  as  yet  no  notice  of  the  flood  of  Ijeopardian 
recollections,  memoirs,  and  posthumous  correspondence  that  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  Italy.  All  tbeee,  however,  have  been  extensively 
reviewed  in  France  and  Germany.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  country, 
so  deep  an  interest  is  felt  in  Leopardi  and  his  works,  that  while  Paul 
Heyse  has  produced  exquisite  translations  of  his  finest  lyrics,  it  has 
even  been  thought  worth  while  to  testify  to  the  poet's  marvellous 
precocity  by  publishing  the  early  school  exercises  in  composition  be- 
queathed to  Professor  de  Sinner.  So  numeroua,  too,  are  the  theories 
propounded  as  to  the  cause  of  Leopardi's  pessimism,  that  it  does  not 
seem  out  of  place  to  endeavour  by  a  study  of  his  early  years  to  show 
how  inevitably  his  mind  was  bent  to  the  gloomiest  aspects  of  life. 

It  was  a  strange  decree  of  destiny  that  bestowed  the  gift  of  poetic 
geiuus  on  one  of  the  sternly  commonplace  Leopardi  stock.  Never 
was  jewel  gripped  in  clumsier,  crueller  setting.  Under  no  drcum- 
Btances,  perhaps,  could  life  liave  been  very  joyous  to  a  man  of  the 
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weakly  constitution  and  morbidly  ambitious  tempeiammtof  Giacomo 
Leopfudi ;  but  with  kindlier  surroandingB  his  career  would  have  been 
very  different,  and  this  poet  of  deupair,  who  '  learnt  in  suffering 
what  he  taught  in  song,'  might  have  followed  a  less  mournful  track. 
Beside  the  bent^  diseased  form  of  the  unhappy  young  poet  we  alwa.ys 
see  two  dark  shadows — the  stem,  pedantic,  prejudiced,  not  wholly 
unloving,  but  wholly  unwise  &ther,  Count  Monaldo,  who  took  pride 
in  styling  himself  a  Ehort-skirted  Jesuit ;  and  the  still  sterner,  nar- 
rower, and  altogether  unlovable  mother.  Countess  Adelaide,  who  held 
the  family  pursestrings  with  so  unrelenting  a  clutch.  No  more  Pagan 
sacrifice  was  ever  consummated  than  that  of  the  body  and  soul  of 
Giacomo  Leopardi  on  the  «oi-di«a.Ti<  Christian  altar  of  family  pride. 
To  nfl  northerners,  whose  creed  it  is  that  young  birds  should  be 
cheerfully  allowed  to  try  their  wings  at  a  distance  from  the  parental 
nest,  and  to  whom  family  ties  are  garlands  rather  than  chains,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  realise  a  household  so  empty  of  happiness,  so 
despotically  ordered,  as  the  poet's  home  at  Recanati.  The  children 
were  as  slaves,  the  parents  jailors.  And  on  no  member  of  the  circle  did 
bondage  press  with  so  intolerable  a  weight  as  on  the  poet  first-born. 

From  the  posthumous  correspondence  lately  published  in  Italy 
we  are  able  to  piece  together  a  very  distinct  portrait  of  Count 
Monaldo  Leopardi.  To  begin  with,  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  of  Sir 
Timothy  Shelley,  that  *  he  was  everything  that  a  poet's  father  should 
not  have  been.'  He  was  a  thoroughly  mcdisval  man,  one  who,  as  a 
feudal  chieftain,  might  have  played  a  respectable  part  in  local  his- 
tory; but,  being  imfortuuately  born  about  three  centuries  too  late,  be 
was  painfully  out  of  place  in  a  period  of  revolution  and  general  np- 
heaval.  With  no  knowledge  of  the  world  at  large,  no  experience  of 
public  life,  fossilised  by  perpetual  residence  in  obscure,  stagnant 
Recanati,  inflated  with  pride  of  birth  and  a  most  eza^erated  sense 
of  bis  own  importance,  he  was  totally  impervious  t-o  new  ideas.  His 
way  of  meeting  the  advancing  tide  of  change  was  to  bury  his  head 
oatrich-like  in  the  sand,  and  thus  ignore  the  stir  of  the  outer  world. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  for  him  to  conceive  the  necessity  of  any 
different  life  for  lus  children.  Why  should  their  pulses  throb  in 
unison  with  the  turmoil  beyond  the  mountains  ?  Their  desire  fbr 
change  was  a  crime  not  only  against  his  authority,  but  against  aU 
the  principles  he  held  most  sacred.  They,  too,  must  bury  their 
beads  in  the  sand,  and  enjoy  the  'holy  calm'  that  he  so  dearly 
prized.  His  one  duty  towards  them  was  to  keep  them  untouched 
by  pernicious  innovation.  Nevertheless  there  was  one  flaw  in  Count 
Monaldo's  position,  a  flaw  which  must  at  all  costs  be  concealed  ft'om 
his  subject  offspring.  To  pose  as  the  infallible  dictator  he  was  com- 
pelled to  strain  forever  on  tiptoe,  so  that  the  effigy  of  the  ideal 
family  chief  might  hide  from  his  children's  view  the  figure  of  the 
submissive  husband  behind  it.  He  would  have  died  rather  than 
confess  that,  having  drained  the  family  exchequer  by  the  extrsr- 
vagances  of  his  youth,  he  had  been  compelled  to.  let  the  leins  of 
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gorernment  slip  firom  his  own  incapable  fiDg:er8  into  the  bony  clutch 
of  CountcsB  Adelaide.  Not  being  lord  of  his  own  wife,  self-respect 
demanded  that  be  should  play  the  tyrant  over  his  children.  Xot  until 
long  after  tbey  were  all  grown  up  did  the  latter  discover  that  their 
father  had  resigned  all  control  over  expenditure  into  their  mother's 
hands,  and  that  it  was  personal  poverty  rather  than  pareimony  that 
made  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  ail  requests  for  money  or  estabUsh- 
ment. 

t  It  was  only  in  the  year  1832  that  Count  Monaldo  found  courage 
to  plainly  tell  his  eldest  bom  (who  by  that  time  was  practically 
emancipated  from  parental  rule)  that  he  had  no  power  to  grant  him 
even  the  small  monthly  subsidy  of  twelve /i'aiiceAConi  (crowns),  and 
that  Giacomo  must  make  direct  application  to  his  motlier,  the  real 
despot  of  the  house. 

But  meanwhile  Count  Monaldo,  devout  subject  of  the  Pope  and 
fervent  believer  in  the  divine  right  of  monarchs,  claimed  with  regard 
to  his  family  the  same  infallibility  that  he  accorded  to  the  PcmtiS* 
with  regard  to  the  world  at  large,  and  if  a  king  could  do  no  wrong, 
BO  a  father  must  be  always  in  the  right.  Nor  was  he  singular  in  his 
views.  Most  Italian  noble  houses  were  regulated  much  on  the  same 
principles  in  those  days,  if  few  with  the  inflexibility  of  Casa  Leopardi. 
Throughout  Italy  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  were  mir- 
rored in  the  family  circle.  Oppressors  and  oppressed,  despotic 
governments  and  conspiring  subjects,  arbitrary  fathers  and  rebellious 
sons — everywhere  was  going  on  a  struggle  between  the  old  and  the 
new.  A  masterly  exposition  of  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  foimd 
in  one  of  Professor  d'Ancona's  Leopardian  essays,  but  we  have  no 
room  to  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

Yet  bis  narrowness  and  bigotry  notwithstanding,  Count  Monaldo 
was  by  no  means  an  unlettered  man.  He  had  some  scholarship  and 
a  considerable  store  of  pedantic  erudition.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  heavy  historical  pamphlets,  and  of  certain  political 
dialogues  that  attracted  some  notice  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance, as  the  supposed  productions  of  his  already  renowned  son. 
Indeed,  they  received  the  honour  of  a  slasfait^  review  fronai  Lamen- 
nus,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  a  perfect  epitome  of  absolutism. 
He  was  a  lover  of  books,  and  his  library,  rich  in  folio  editions  of  the 
classics  and  the  fathers  of  the  church,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public 
of  Kecanati.  But  no  inhabitant  of  that  horrgo  selvagffio  ever  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege  recorded  in  sonorous  Latin  phrase  over  the 
eatTance  to  the  rooms  that  were  the  tomb  of  Leopardi's  youth. 

During  the  poet's  childhood  things  went  on  smoothly  enough. 
The  paternal  sceptre  was  then  a  plaything  rather  than  a  weapon. 
Coimt  Monaldo  could  rejoice  in  the  precocious  powers  of  his  eldest 
bom,  EO  long  as  those  powers  quietly  pursued  the  groove  traced  out 
by  himself,  and  were  triumphantly  displayed  in  discussions  on  given 
themes  of  theology,  grammar,  &c.,  held  before  an  admiring  audience 
of  relations  and  friends.     Up  to  that  point  his  eon  seemed  his  own 
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creation.  He  fancied  that  he  knew  the  inmoat  recesses  of  the  boy's 
mind.  What  was  he,  poor  fossil,  to  know  of  the  complex  inner  life 
of  an  imaginatire,  bright-witted  child  ?  He  did  not  even  guess  that 
when  Carlo  and  Faolina  also  made  a  good  figure  at  these  family 
examinations,  it  was  because  CHacomo  bad  done  all  the  work  for 
them,  and  by  private  signals  prompted  them  with  the  required 
answers.  Still  less  was  he  aware  that  the  studious  little  lad  so  duti- 
fully absorbed  iu  lexicons  and  grammars  was  also  a  wonderful  weaver 
of  tales  told  to  his  brother  in  bed  hours  before  the  ringing  of  the 
matin  bell.  And  these  were  no  mere  childish  stories,  but  often 
regular  romances  with  sustained  plots,  and  running  on  like  serials 
through  many  weeks.  Of  all  this  the  father  was  ignorant.  Neitha 
did  lie  suspect  that  the  same  ambitious  impulse  urging  the  boy  to 
excellence  in  study  ran  through  his  whole  character,  and  that  in  the 
childish  games  and  sham  battles  carried  on  in  the  orchard  out  of 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  austere  elders,  it  was  always  Giacomo  who 
claimed  the  foremost  place,  Giacomo  who  must  always  be  the  successful 
hero,  and  play  the  conqueror  by  right  of  fisticuffa. 

!5o  for  blind,  self-absorbed  Count  Moaaldo,  his  children  were 
machines,  to  be  wound  up  and  regulated  according  to  his  will.  That 
they  should  have  independent  movement  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him.  It  was  delightful  to  him  to  discover  that  Giacomo 
at  the  age  of  ten  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  his  priestly 
preceptor  declared  himself  unable  to  teach  him  anything  more. 
Another  ecclesiastic  was  promptly  charged  with  the  care  of  this  noble 
intellect,  but  it  appears  that  by  the  age  of  thirteen  Leopardi's 
studies  were  left  to  his  own  guidance,  and  that  he  fed  at  will  among 
the  heavy  folios  of  the  paternal  library.  This  at  least  saved  bim 
from  much  false  training ;  but  with  his  enormous  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, and  the  facility  with  which  he  mastered  not  only  Latin  aad 
Greek,  but  even  Hebrew,  Spanish,  and  French  (English  he  acquired 
at  a  later  period),  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  should  have  ruined  his 
feeble  health  by  over  application. 

The  amount  of  learning  he  amassed  was  really  stupendous. 
During  the  following  five  years,  besides  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  poems,  he  had  composed  a  lai^  number  of  philological  essays, 
several  metrical  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  popular  errors  of  the  ancients  only  given  to  the 
world  years  after  bis  death.  These  were  wonderful  proofs  of  the  ex- 
tensive reading  of  a  sickly  boy  of  seventeen. 

What  seems  more  wonderful  however  is,  that  no  one  should  have 
interfered  to  check  the  suicidal  labour.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  all  rules  of  health,  it  is  a  painful  marvel  how 
both  father  and  mother  could  calmly  allow  the  growing  boy  to  destroy 
^1  possibility  of  a  healthy  manhood.  They  saw  him  become  daily 
paler  and  weaker,  his  narrow  shoulders  bending  more  and  more  untU 
they  were  actually  deformed,  while  his  sight  almost-  &lled  him,  and 
he  was  a  prey  to  sleeplessness  and  nervous  melancholy.     Yet  neither 
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parent  felt  any  alarm,  nor  did  It  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  their  sob 
stood  in  need  of  tender  care  and  of  wholesome  recreation  both  of  body 
and  mind.  So  loof;  as  he  spent  no  money  and  tmnsgrexaed  no  rule  of 
the  house,  all  was  well  with  them,  and — as  they  chose  to  believe — 
with  bim  also.  What  did  they  know  of,  or  care  for  the  imperative 
need  of  all  young  creatures  for  the  stir  of  life,  the  breath  of  sympathy, 
the  stimulus  of  communion  with  other  minds,  for  effervescence  of 
thought  and  action,  for  everything  in  short  that  was  not  to  be  foand 
at  Becanati  ? 

II. 

If  the  little  hill  town  is  sleepy  and  stagnant  enough  at  the  present 
day  under  the  government  of  the  King  of  united  Italy,  and  with  a 
railway  station  down  below  in  the  plain  by  the  sea,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  it  must  have  been  early  in  the  century  when  subject  to 
the  Pope,  at  a  day's  journey  from  any  considerable  city,  and  prac- 
tically isolated  from  the  other  Italian  stAtes.  Books  ordered  from 
Milan  then  took  four  months  and  more  to  reach  the  outH3f-the-way 
spot,  and  it  was  almost  equally  difficult  to  obtain  them  from  Borne. 
Even  letters  arrived  with  the  utmost  irregularity  and  with  postmarks 
witnessing  to  the  erratic  nature  of  their  wanderings.  To  the  citizens 
of  Recanati  in  general  this  mattered  little ;  they  had  few  relationa 
with  the  outer  world,  but  scanty  interest  in  its  doings,  while  so  slight 
was  their  need  of  books  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  never  used  the 
privilege  of  entrance  to  Count  Monaldo's  extensive  library.  Theirs 
was  the  crass  and  self-con tented  ignorance  that  mocks  at  knowledge. 
Leopardi  freciuently  repeated,  that  the  greatest  names  of  the  world's 
literature  were  unknown  to  the  ears  of  his  fpllow-townsmea,and  there 
can  have  been  little  exaggeration  in  the  picture  of  Becaaati  given  by 
him  in  one  of  his  finest  poems, '  Le  Ricordanze,'  written  in  after  years 
at  Pisa.  In  this  he  designates  it  as  hia  '  savage  native  town,'  and  it» 
inhabitants  as  '  a  rough,  mean  race,  to  whom  learning  and  wisdom 
are  nought  but  empty  sounds,  moving  to  jest  and  laughter.'  ' 

Of  course  it  was  not  until  his  wings  were  grown  that  the  young 
poet  realised  the  miserable  incompatibility  of  his  surroundings. 
During  his  early  youth,  ill  health  and  over  study  notwithstanding,  be 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  positively  unhappy.  Boyish  hope  is 
Etrong,  and  while  revelling  in  the  magic  world  of  Greek  poetry,  and 
the  no  less  mi^c  dreams  of  his  own  fervent  imagination,  be  took  it 
for  granted  that,  as  manhood  approached,  all  barriers  would  fall,  the 
world  open  before  him.     Hia  brother  Carlo, '  my  other  self,'  and  bis 

'  Nfe  mi  diceva  il  cor  che  I'etA  verde 
Uarei  dannato  a  conBinnar  ia  questo 
Nalio  borgo  ■elvaggio,  intra  mm  gente 
Zotica,  vil,  cui  Domi  Etraal,  e  >pess3 
Argomento  di  riso  e  di  traatullo, 

Son  dottrina  e  saper. 

Lt  Bioorianu  di  QiacOBUi  LtopardU 
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loving  sister  Paolina,  were  his  faithful  coDfidanta  and  comrades.  The 
youthful  trio  felt  sure  of  their  own  Btrength,  laughed  at  repression, 
while  outwardly  submissive  to  it,  and  with  the  blind  confidence  of 
their  years  anticipated  au  easy  victory  over  the  grim  father,  the 
avaricious  mother,  and  the  flock  of  parasite  priests — ex-tutors  and  so 
on — who  daily  sat  at  their  frugal  board. 

But  years  passed ;  the  children  grew  and  changed ;  their  laughter 
ceased ;  but  all  else  remained  the  same.  The  home  life  draggmi  on 
in  its  fixed  routine.  Giacomo  was  now  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and 
had  experienced  some  of  the  cruellest  pains  of  manhood  without 
tasting  the  joys  of  youth.  To  say  nothing  of  the  gentle,  platoaic 
loves  immortalised  in  bis  '  Silvia '  and  his  '  Nerioa,'  he  had  known 
the  torture  of  a  fiery  passion  for  a  beautiful  married  cousin  who 
chanced  to  come  to  Recanati  on  a  passing  visit.  He  had  simg  his'" 
woes  in  *  II  primo  Amore,'  and  seems  already  to  have  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  his  loveless  life.  Women  might  look  on  him  with  eyes  of 
pity,  but  never  with  eyes  of  love.  For  at  the  moment  when  be 
discovered  that  life  held  one  boon  dearer  than  euccees  or  glory,  he  also 
discovered  that  it  was  beyond  his  reach.  His  deformed  figure  must 
for  ever  render  him  an  object  of  horror  and  aversion.  Whither  could 
)ie  turn  for  consolation?  His  relations  pressed  him  to  enter  the 
church  for  the  sake  of  a  small  living  in  the  family  patronage ;  and  it 
was  cynically  suggested  to  him  that  the  cloak  of  an  a^a^ewonld  serve 
to  di^uiee  his  deformity  !  Indeed  that  was  the  single  remedy  for  his 
bodily  sufferings  suggested  by  his  father  Count  Monaldo. 

But  during  the  long  periods  of  idleness  forced  upon  him  by  the 
prostration  of  his  strength,  be  had  learned  to  think  oji  other  than 
personal  themes.  He  had  realised  the  condition  of  his  country,  tbe 
contrast  between  her  present  impotence  and  her  past  glory,  and  he 
had  felt  the  throbs  of  indignant,  passionate  patriotism.  He  had 
pondered  deeply  on  religious  questions,  and  perceived  the  evils 
wrought  on  aiiifering  mankind  by  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Bonan 
Church.  His  ■  own  sorrows  were  merged  in  the  great  grief  of  tbe 
world.  Everywhere  was  pain.  The  simple,  unquestioning  beliefs  of 
his  childhood  were  drowned  in  a  sea  of  doubt.  His  isolation  weighed 
upon  him  with  ever  increasing  bitterness.  With  the  most  tremendow 
of  life's  problems  seething  in  his  brain,  he  was  condemned  to  silenoe. 
This  man  of  immortal  utterances  was  treated  like  a  froward  child  io 
the  Becanati  household,  and  while  daily  nauseated  by  the  ignoraat 
dogmatism  of  his  father's  circle,  he  was  forbidden  to  raise  his  voice  io 
protest.  If  now  and  again  burning  words  would  leap  to  his  lips, 
these  outbursts  were  met  with  contemptuous  sneers  or  rough  reproofs. 

Nor  was  complete  solace  to  be  found  in  the  companionship  of 
Carlo  and  Paolina.  He  loved  them,  and  they  loved  him  with  even 
more  than  the  old  tenderness,  but  his  mental  growth  had  long  out- 
stripped theirs :  they  could  not  deal  with  abstract  questions,  nor  sow 
above  the  petty  miseries  of  their  own  life.  Carlo  too  was  chafing  at 
bis  bondage,  and  pining  for  an  active  career  in  tbe  world  ;  but  he  bad 
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no  spark  of  geoius,  lacked  force  of  character,  and  easily  found  direr- 
eioD  in  theatre  and  caaino,  and  clandeBtine  love  aflairs.  As  for  poor 
Paolina,  to  say  at  once  all  that  need  be  said  of  her,  she  wai  a  girl  of 
exceptional  abilities,  but — like  thousands  of  other  bright  Itaban 
wonaen — was  a  martyr  to  the  disabilities  of  her  sex.  Marriage  was  her 
only  door  of  escape,  and  her  life  vas  spoiled  by  waiting  vainly  for  a 
bridegroom  willing  to  take  her  hand  without  the  lawful  dower  with- 
held by  the  maternal  avarice. 

To  return  to  Giacomo — thix  youth,  though  forbidden  to  cross  his 
father's  threshold  without  his  ex-tutor  by  his  side,  had  already  won  bis 
spurs  in  the  field  of  letters,  and  his  craving  for  freedom  was  a 
wholly  legitimate  desire  to  complete  his  culture  by  knowledge  of  men 
and  things.  His  scholarship  was  deep ;  his  Hymn  to  Neptune  imbued 
with  the  true  Hellenic  spirit ;  bis  early  lyrics  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  impartial  outsiders ;  and  he  had  proved  bis  mastery  of  classic 
trecento  prose  by  a  mock  antique  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Holy 
Fathers  that,  like  Michael  Angelo's  Faun,  had  deceived  all  critics 
save  one.  Before  the  age  of  eighteen  he  had  written  a  poem  of 
grandiose  design,  '  L'Appressamento  alia  Morte,'  *  which,  although 
plainly  modelled  after  Dante,  and  inspired  in  a  slighter  degree  by 
the  *  Trionfi,'  of  Petrarch,  contains  much  that  is  original,  and  many 
passages  of  singular  beauty  and  pathos.  And — still  greater  proof 
of  strength — be  refrained  from  publishing  this  poem,  because,  on 
its  rejection  by  a  Milanese  puhlitiier,  his  new-found  friend  GioidaDi 
bad  frankly  advised  him  to  put  it  aside  for  a  time,  and  then  care- 
fully prune  and  polish  it  before  offering  it  to  the  world. 

Certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  save  of  his  parents  and  guardians,, 
the  author  of  '  II  prime  Amore,'and  the  celebrated  songs  to  Italy  and 
to  Dante,  had  abundantly  proved  his  vocation,  and  deserved  to  he 
launched  on  the  flood  he  had  chosen. 

In  1817  the  fettered  youth  happened  to  light  on  some  stray 
articles  by  the  essayist  Pietro  Giordani,  then  considered  the  first 
prose  writer  in  Italy.  He  wrote  to  him  expressing  his  delighted 
admiration,  received  a  kindly  reply ;  the  correspondence  expanded 
and  proved  the  beginning  of  a  life-long  friendship.  Giordani,  a 
generous,  large-hearted  man,  was  quickly  seized  with  a  vivid  sympathy 
for  his  unseen  correspondent.  He  extended  a  helping  band  to  this 
splendid  genius  pining  in  obscurity.  His  letters,  fidl  of  wise  counsel 
and  increasing  affection,  were  Leopardi's  only  solace  durittg  this 
miserable  period  of  his  life.  They  were  like  rays  of  sunlight  piercing 
the  gloom  around  him ;  they  fonned  hia  only  link  with  the  literary 
world  to  which  of  divine  right  he  belonged;  they  stimulated  his 
powers  and  saved  him  from  despair.  But  they  also  quickened  his 
sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  bis  surroundings. 


'  This  maoascript,  after  being  lost  sight  ot  for  nearly  half  a  centorr,  was  dis- 
covered at  Como  a  few  years  ago  and  pablisbed  for  the  first  time  In  the  spring  of 
1880. 
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At  first  Count  Monaldo — th^t  queer  medley  of  tyraniiy  and  aSec- 
tioa — seems  to  have  felt  flattered  by  the  interest  felt  in  his  son  by  a 
man  of  G-iordaci's  standing,  and  otfered  no  obstacle  to  the  nascent 
friendship.  He  even  authorised  Giucomo  to  invite  him  to  Recanati. 
Giordaoi  willingly  promised  to  come,  but  various  events  delayed  his 
visit  until  the  following  year.  It  was  then  thut  Giacomo  excited  his 
father's  anger  by  daring  to  walk  down  the  road  to  meet  his  friend 
without  the  domestic  spy,  Don  Sanchioi,  at  his  heels.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  we  have  no  record  of  this  visit  from  Giordani's  pen.  We 
should  like  to  know  that  writer's  first  impressions  of  the  buried  poet, 
and  of  the  interior  of  Casa  Leopardi,  with  its  show  of  splendour  and 
background  of  parsimony.  We  should  like  to  have  his  description  of  the 
formal,  pedantic  old  nobleman,  Count  Monaldo,  hurrying  off  to  church 
in  his  wide-skirted  coat,  with  his  Breviary  under  bis  arm ;  his  portmit 
of  grasping  Countess  Adelaide,  the  wordless,  unloving  woman,  only 
known  to  us  by  her  grim  domestic  tyranny.  We  can  imagine  the 
constraint  of  Giordani's  first  meal  in  that  uncongenial  household. 
Clumsy  waiting-men,  in  tarnished  liveries,  bearing  battered  silver 
dishes  to  and  fro  in  the  dimly  lighted,  draughty  dining-hall,  reserved 
for  great  occasions.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  stiff  and  unbending, 
never  deigning  to  smile  on  the  unwelcome  stranger;  the  wondering, 
eager-eyed  younger  children ;  the  snuffy  priests — three  at  least — 
who  were  always  at  the  board  ;  Count  Monaldo  airing  his  culture  by 
pedantic  diatribes  against  the  innovations  of  the  age,  or  perhaps  the 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  rising  generation.  We  may  imagine  Leopardi's 
uneasy  attitude — his  secret  joy  at  the  arrival  of  his  long  dedred 
friend,  and  his  fear  lest  his  friend's  words  should  clash  too  hardly 
against  the  family  prejudice  and  bigotry.  The  scene  must  have  bad 
its  coniic  side  to  the  eyes  of  one  accustomed  to  the  easy  mannei^  and 
unrestraiued  talk  of  noisy,  luxurious  Milan,  It  is  certain  that  genial, 
brilliant  Giordani,  who  perfectly  comprehended  the  young  man's 
painful  situation,  and  had  come  to  Recanati  for  the  express  purpose 
of  trying  to  effect  his  deliverance,  miiet  have  done  his  utmost  to 
conciliate  the  family  tribunal  during  his  five  days*  stay,  carefully 
avoiding  all  dangerous  topics,  and  exerting  himself  to  work  upon 
Count  Monaldo's  pride  in  bis  son's  powers.  But  the  task  was  dif- 
ficult, and  with  all  his  tact  be  could  achieve  little.  To  Giacomo, 
and  in  a  lesser  degree  to  Carlo  and  Paolina,  he  came  as  a  possible 
saviour ;  but  to  the  father  he  was  a  dangerous  innovator,  whose  woi^ 
and  letters  bad  lighted  foolish  fires  in  the  boy's  brain,  and  fomented 
his  rebellious  craving  for  liberty.  We  know  that  Count  Monaldo 
received  bis  guest  with  stately  hoepitality  and  many  expressions  of 
admiration  and  esteem ;  but  we  also  know  that  Giordaiu*s  oonveniation 
aroused  his  abhorrence  and  strengthened  hie  resolve  to  hold  back  tus 
son  from  the  impious  snares  of  the  literary  world.  Had  not  this  very 
Pietro  Giordani  penned  a  panegyric  on  the  upstart  conqueror  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  (by  that  time  happily  disposed  of),  whom  the  Count 
had  hated  with  so  truly  Guelphic  a  hatred  that  he  had  refused  erea 
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to  look  at  bim  from  a  window  on  the  occasioc  of  the  victor'a 
passage  through  Recaaati  ia  1797  ?  '  So  great  a  scoundrel  was  un- 
worthy the  hoQour  of  an  hooest  man's  glance.'  Accordingly,  for  him 
the  distinguished  author  was  a  species  of  Mephistophclea,  and  it  was 
an  imperative  duty  to  shield  his  son  from  the  contamination  of  the 
fiilse  Satanic  world  to  which  this  Mephisto  Giordan!  would  have 
beckoned  him  away.  The  five  days'  visit  was  a  period  of  feverish 
kope  and  delicious  unrest  for  Giacomo,  Carlo,  and  Paolina.  In  quiet 
wanderings  over  the  bills,  free  from  listening  ears  and  prying  eyes, 
Giacomo  poured  out  his  soul  to  his  friend,  and  Giordani's  pity  for  the 
man  kept  pace  with  his  admiration  for  the  poet  and  scholar.  Nu- 
merous pluis  were  discussed  for  overcoming  the  &tfaer's  resistance, 
and  Giordani  would  leave  no  means  untried  to  procure  the  deliverance 
of  Giacomo  and  his  brother  from  the  deadly  stagnation  of  their  home. 
Count  Mooaldo  was  to  be  assailed  from  several  quarters  at  once,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  permission  might  thus  be  won  for  Giacomo  to  go  to 
Bome,  and  Carlo  to  the  Military  Academy  of  Turin  ;  or,  better  still,  for 
both  to  go  to  fiome. 

III. 

Tee  friends  parted.  Then  began  the  weary  struggle  of  will  against 
will  that  went  on  unceasingly  until  the  son's  resolve  triumphed  over 
the  parent's  obstinacy.  Victory  however  was  several  years  distant, 
seemingly  hopeless ;  and  Leopardi's  restless  melancholy  deepened  to 
despair.  For  prayers,  protests  uid  expostulations  were  alike  received 
by  his  fother  with  a  mocking  smile  that  was  the  most  cruet  of  rebuffs. 
He  never  deigned  to  argue  with  his  unhappy  son,  never  explained 
financial  difficulties.  He  simply  laughed  him  to  scorn  and  treated 
him  like  some  petulant  babe  crying  for  the  moon.  Only  now  and 
then  did  he  stoop  to  seriousness  on  this  too  absurd  topic.  Allow 
Giacomo  to  leave  Reoanati  I  Never  I  So  long  as  he  lived  neither 
Giacomo  nor  Carlo  should  stir.  And  he  carefully  gave  them  botb  to 
understand — ^not  openly,  however,  for  it  would  have  been  degrading 
to  admit  the  possibility  of  active  revolt — but  by  chance  remarks,  that 
no  filial  rebel  against  his  will  should  ever  touch  a  baiocco  of  the 
family  fortune.  Their  forefathers  had  lived  and  died  at  Hecanati,  so 
too  must  they.  Had  not  he,  Count  Monaldo  Leopardi,  the  cultured 
scholar,  contented  himself  with  the  dignified  seclusion  of  his  ancestral 
home  ?  What  folly  for  them  to  want  more  than  had  sufficed  for  him  ? 
What  double  folly  for  a  deformed  weakling  like  poor  Giacomo  to 
crave  the  tumult  and  confudon  of  the  wicked  outer  world  where  all 
■virtue  and  piety  were  set  at  nought !  Why  did  the  lad  refuse  the  one 
career  open  to  him — the  Church !  The  (VxUe'a  mantle  would  have 
so  decorously  masked  his  twisted  spine  I 

So  Count  Monaldo  tightened  the  reins  more  and  more.  Giordani's 

visit  by  strengthening  Leopardi's  spirit  of  revolt  had  awakened  the 

fether  to  the  increased  danger  of  his  son  slipping  &om  his  grasp. 

'So.  613  (mo.  czun.  M.  1.)  S  3    ,  Ip 
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Accotdingly  be  aeserted  his  authority  by  every  kind  of  petty  vezation. 
For  instance,  long;  delayed  books  would  arrive  and  eager  Giaoomo  be 
allowed  no  glimpse  of  them  fur  maoy  days.  His  correspondence  ivas 
tampered  with  and  many  of  his  outpourings  to  (riordani  confiscated. 
The  letters  of  the  two  friends  during  this  period  are  full  of  com- 
plaints against  the  irregularities  of  the  post,  and  at  last  Giacomo 
openly  writes  that  the  whole  blame  does  not  lie  with  the  postal  autho- 
rities. Count  Monaldo  evidently  thought  it  part  of  his  patptnal 
function  to  play  the  inquisitor,  and  probably  hoped  that  Giordasi's 
officious  zeal  might  slacken  if  his  letters  remained  unanswered. 
Possibly  also  the  confiscated  epistles  revealed  too  many  secrets  of  the 
prison  bouse. 

Leopardi'e  bodily  auSerings  increased,  and  all  mental  labour  be- 
came impossible,  It  sometimes  took  him  two  days  to  pen  a  few  words 
to  his  friend.  The  tedium  of  his  life  was  unbearable ;  he  fell  into  s 
state  of  sullen  despair,  and,  refusing  even  the  sympathy  of  Carlo  and 
Paolina,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room  and  pass  the  long  summer 
days  in  lamenting  the  cruelty  of  his  fate.  The  &ther  secretly  con- 
gratulated himself  on  the  success  of  his  tactics.  His  rebel  was  con- 
quered at  last.  He  little  guessed  the  revolution  going  on  in  his  son's 
mind.  Hitherto,  bitterly  as  Leopardi  had  reseated  the  injustice  of 
being  treated  like  a  child,  perpetually  blamed  and  lectured,  the  habit 
of  iUial  obedience  had  been  too  strong  for  him  to  question  his  father^ 
authority.  Now,  however,  be  was  of  age,  by  law  his  own  master  :  why 
then  should  he  submit  to  continued  slavery  ?  He  had  failed  to  ob- 
tain liberty  by  fair  means,  why  not  try  foul  ?  The  unhappy  poet  was 
really  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  His  fevered  brain  was  seething  with 
a  whirl  of  desperate  ideas,  even  with  plans  of  soicide.  At  least  death 
meant  peace,  and  at  Becanati  there  was  no  peace.  Giordani's  letters 
even  ceased  to  a£ford  comfort,  for  they  caused  him  the  pains  of  Tan- 
talus. His  imagination  painted  &lse,  glittering  pictures  of  the  joys 
awaiting  him  in  the  world  that  was  denied  him.  Visions  of  feme  and 
health  and  woman's  love  danced  before  the  casements  of  tie  gloomy 
library.  *  God  has  made  this  world  of  out*  so  beautiful,  filled  it  with 
so  many  human  beings,  so  many  fair  things  made  by  human  bandii, 
that  everyoue  in  bis  senses  must  bum  to  see  and  know  it ;  the  earth 
is  full  of  marvels.'     Thus  he  wrote  despairingly  to  his  Mend. 

For  now  indeed  his  woes  had  reached  their  climax  and  nerved  him 
to  a  desperate  resolve.  He  would  fly  from  home,  fiy  like  a  thief  in 
the  night.  There  must  be  no  syllable  to  brother  or  sister ;  Ms  misery 
was  too  deep  to  find  relief  in  words.  Besides,  the  manner  of  hie  flight 
would  terrify  their  weaker  souls.  It  was  no  light  thing  for  an  ItaUao 
of  that  day,  trained  in  Casa  Leopardi,  to  overleap  all  barriers  of  tra- 
dition and  habit.  But  by  this  time  he  had  reached  a  freniiied  state 
in  which  the  limits  of  right  and  wrong  were  blurred  and  exaggerated. 
In  sheer  self-defence  he  must  combat  his  lather  by  stratagem  and 
fraud.  He,  the  proudly  sensitive  soul,  who  had  borne  a  thousand  pri- 
vations rather  than  ask  as  a  fiivour  that  which  was  denied  to  him  as 
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a  right,  had  to  stoop  to  a  trick.  The  first  thing  was  to  obtaio  a  pass- 
port, for  without  it  flight  waa  impoeeible.  Accordingly  he  wrote  to 
Count  BrogUo,  Governor  of  Macerata,  but  of  couree  he  had  to  frame 
his  request  as  though  it  had  received  his  father's  sanction.  Then,  as 
all  the  money  that  he  possessed  amounted  to  little  more  than  one 
crown  given  him  to  settle  some  tiny  account  with  a  bookseller,  he 
prepared  tools  for  breaking  open  his  father's  strong  box,  in  order  to 
appropriate  a  small  sum  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  for 
a  few  weeks.  The  deed  was  most  abhorrent  to  him,  but  in  his 
parosysms  of  deapaii-  he  had  convinced  himself  of  his  right  to  seize 
by  force  a  portion  of  the  lawful  inheritance  that  was  never  to  be  his 
in  the  event  of  his  setting  the  paternal  authority  at  defiance.  All 
then  was  prepared  ;  he  had  only  to  wait  for  the  passport.  His  men- 
tal agony  must  have  been  terrible  during  the  weary  time  spent  in 
vain  expectation  of  the  precious  document.  He  well  knew  that  the 
step  he  was  about  to  take  would  irrevocably  sever  him  from  his  family, 
from  dear  Carlo  and  sweet  little  Paolina.  It  was  cruel,  horrible,  yet 
it  was  bis  sole  means  of  achieving  freedom  I  And  sorely  as  the  bonds 
of  custom  chafed  him,  be  could  not  altogether  cast  them  off,  and,  fore- 
seeing the  judgment  of  his  Recanati  world,  he  was  crushed  by  a  sense 
of  guilt,  and  already  felt  himself  a  rebellious  outcast,  aa  object  of  uni- 
versal execration.  The  fervid  July  days  draped  slowly  past  and  the 
formal  routine  of  the  house  went  on  undisturbed,  while  young  Leo- 
pardi, alone  in  his  locked  chamber,  was  absorbed  in  the  composition 
of  the  following  letter  to  bis  lather,  enclosed  in  another  to  Carlo : — 

Recaoatl  (undated). 
Mio  Signor  Padre,— Although  after  learning,  that  which  I  have  done, 
you  may  deem  this  sheet  unworthy  to  be  looked  at,  at  least  I  trust  to 
your  benevolence  not  to  refuse  to  hearken  to  the  first  and  last  cry 
of  a  son  who  has  ever  loved  you,  who  still  loves  you,  and  who  is  infi- 
nitdy  grieved  to  be  forced  to  cause  you  displeasure.  "You  know  me,  you 
know  the  conduct  I  have  hitherto  observed,  and  perhaps,  if  you  can  kindly 
lay  aside  all  local  considerations,  you  will  perceive  that  in  all  Italy,  I 
might  say  in  all  Eiuope,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  another  youth  of  my 
condttion,  even  of  fewer  years,  and  perhaps  of  mental  endowments  con- 
siderably inferior  to  mine,  who  would  have  shown  half  the  discretion,  the 
abstinence  from  every  youthful  pleasure,  or  half  the  obedience  and  submission 
to  his  parente  that  has  been  shown  by  me. 

However  low  your  opinion  of  the  few  talents  whidi  Heaven  has  con- 
fierred  upon  me,  you  caimot  entirely  refuse  credence  to  all  the  estimable 
and  fiunous  men  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  me,  and  whose  verdict  on 
me  is  known  to  you,  and  may  not  be  repeated  by  me.  Yon  are  not  igno- 
rant that  all  who  have  known  me — including  those  in  perfect  agreement 
with  your  own  ideas — have  prtHiounced  me  capable  of  rising  above  tbe 
common  tank  of  men,  were  I  granted  the  means  that,  in  the  world's  pre- 
sent constitution,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  at  all  periods,  are  indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  a  youth  of  even  mediocre  ability.  It  has  been 
marvellous  to  note  how  everyone  having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  me 
has  expr^ed  tJie  same  surprise  that  I  should  still  abide  in  this  town,  and 
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how  you  alone  have  maintamed  the  contrary  opinion,  and  unswervingly 
adhered  to  it.  Certainly  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that,  not  only  in  more 
stirring  cities,  but  even  in  this,  you  could  hardly  find  any  youth  of  eevoi- 
t«en  whom  his  parents  do  not  seek  to  establish  in  the  manner  best  suited 
to  him.  And  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  i>er=«nal  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  of 
that  age  and  of  my  condition,  a  liberty  at  least  two-thirds  greater  than 
that  grudgingly  accoi'ded  to  me  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

Putting  that  question  aside — although,  unless  I  am  deceived,  I  gav-e 
somewhat  precocious  and  singular  proofs  of  capacity — nevertheless  it  was 
not  until  long  after  the  usual  ago  that  I  began  to  solicit  you  to  take  my 
&te  into  consideration,  and  provide  for  the  prosperity  of  my  after  life  in 
the  manner  indicated  by  general  opinion.  In  this  very  town  I  have  seoi 
several  families,  undoubtedly  poorer  than  our  own,  who  on  discerning  tha 
least  spark  of  talent  in  any  young  relation,  did  not  shrink  from .  the  heaviest 
sacrifices  in  ordei*  to  establish  him  in  the  way  best  fitted  to  turn  his  &culties 
to  account.  Yet,  although  many  have  declared  my  intellect  to  shed  some- 
what more  than  sparks,  you,  my  father,  have  deemed  me  unworthy  <£. 
&ay  sacrifice  on  your  part,  nor  have  you  thought  it  worth  your  while  to 
make  any  change  in  your  &iuily  plans  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  either  my 
present  or  my  future.  Seeing  that  relations  of  our  own  have  made  play- 
things of  offices  granted  them  by  the  sovereign,  and  hoping  that  they 
would  kindly  use  their  interest  on  my  behalf,  I  begged  that  at  least  some 
means  of  living  might  be  procured  for  me  suitable  to  my  circumstances, 
so  that  I  might  not  be  a  burden  to  my  family.  My  retjueet  was  received 
with  lidicule,  and  yon  did  not  think  fit  to  employ  either  your  influence  or 
your  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suitable  post  for  your  own  son.  I  was  wdl 
aware  of  the  plans  you  had  formed  for  us,  and  how,  in  order  to  ensure  that 
happiness  of  which  I  know  nothing,  hut  which  I  hear  is  called  the  happi- 
ness of  home  and  family,  you  exacted  from  us,  your  elder  two  sons,  Uie 
aocrifice,  not  of  our  possessions,  nor  of  our  labours,  but  of  every  incli- 
nation of  our  youth  and  of  our  entire  existence.  And  feeling  assured 
that  neither  from  myself  nor  from  Carlo  would  yon  succeed  in  obtaining 
this  sacrifice,  it  was  needless  for  me  to  dwell  upon  those  projects  of  yours, 
and  I  could  in  no  way  conform  my  conduct  to  them. 

You  were  likexiise  aware  of  the  thorough  wi-etchedness  of  my  life^ 
aansed  by  my  horrible  melancholy,  and  the  unheard-of  torments  inflicted 
upon  me  by  my  wild  imagination,  and  you  could  not  be  ignorant  of  what 
was  more  tJian  evident— how  for  these  things  and  for  my  visibly  suffering 
health,  that  had  indeed  always  suffered  since  my  constitution  became  so 
miserably  impaired,  there  could  be  absolutely  no  other  remedy  than  a 
complete  change  of  life  and  all  the  resources  that  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Kecanati.  Yet,  although  aware  of  all  this,  you  have  allowed  a  man  oC 
my  temperament  to  either  utterly  consume  his  strength  In  niurdenua 
studies,  or  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of  the  most  terrible  etmui — and  its 
ccmsequent  melancholy — derived  from  unavoidable  solitude  and  a  totally 
unoccupied  life,  especially  during  the  last  months. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  me  to  discover  that  all  possible  and  imaginable 
arguments  would  be  powerless  to  turn  you  from  your  purpose,  and  that 
your  extraordinary  firmness  of  character,  masked  as  it  is  by  most  constant 
dissimulation  and  show  of  leniency,  left  no  room  for  the  fomteet  shadow  of 
hope.  All  this,  added  to  my  reflections  upon  human  nature,  convinced  me 
that,  although  in  eveiy  way  unprovided,  I  must  trust  to  myself  alone. 
And,  now  that  the  law  has  made  me  my  own  master,  I  can  no  longer  delay 
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taking  chai-ge  of  my  ovn  deetdny.  I  know  tbftt  hnman  felicity  conaisto  in 
contentment,  and  tiierefore  it  will  be  ea^er  for  me  to  be  happy  b^ging  niy 
bread  than  amid  the  bodily  comforts  I  might  enjoy  in  thin  place.  I  detest 
the  cowardly  prudence  that  freezes  and  lands  as,  renders  as  incapable  of 
any  great  act,  and  reduces  us  to  the  condition  <j  bntte  beasts,  who,  nn- 
tronbled  ly  other  cares,  qaietly  devote  themselres  to  the  preserratioa  of 
th^  miserable  existence.  I  know  that  I  shall  be  deemed  mad,  as  I  also 
know  how  all  great  men  hare  been  called  madmen.  And  inasmach  as  the 
career  of  almost  every  man  of  genius  has  b^un  in  despair,  it  tjier^ore 
caoses  me  no  terror  that  mine  should  b^n  in  the  same  way.  I  would 
rather  be  unhappy  than  mean,  and  I  prefer  suffering  to  vacuity,  all  tlie 
more  because  vacuity  being  the  parent  of  deadly  melancholy,  is  far  more 
injurious  to  me  than  any  bodily  hardship.  As  a  rule  fathers  judge  their 
children  more  favourably  than  others  judge  them ;  but  you,  on  the  contrary, 
jodge  yotvs  more  harshly  than  anyone  else,  and  therefore  you  have  never 
believed  us  bom  for  any  greatness.  Perhaps  indeed  you  recognise  no  other 
greatness  than  that  measurable  by  figures  and  geometrical  rules.  But  on 
that  point  many  men  hold  a  different  creed,  and  as  r^ards  ourselves, 
since  self-dietrust  can  work  nothing  but  evil,  I  have  never  believed  myself 
made  to  live  and  die  after  the  manner  of  my  ancestors. 

And  now,  having  done  my  best  to  lay  before  you  the  motives  of 
my  resolve,  I  have  only  to  braeech  your  pardon  for  the  pain  that  this 
resolve  will  caose  you,  and  also  for  that  which  I  must  take  away  with 
me.  Were  I  in  better  health  I  would  have  b^ged  from  door  to  door 
rather  than  touch  a  pin's  worth  of  yoiu-  property.  But  in  my  present  state 
<rf  weakness,  and  having  no  hope  of  ever  receiving  another  &rtfaing  from 
yoQ — judging  by  the  expressions  that  you  have  frequently  and  purposely 
allowed  to  escape  your  lips  on  this  subject— I  have  been  forced,  to  avoid 
the  certainty  of  dying  of  want  on  the  road  within  a  day  or  so,  to  do  that 
which  I  have  done.  It  is  an  act  that  grieves  me  beyond  expression,  and 
the  only  thing  that  disturbs  me  in  my  determination  is  the  idea  of  caurang 
sorrow  to  you,  whose  great  goodness  of  heart  and  whoee  efibrts  to  make  us 
live  contented  with  our  pomtion  are  well  known  to  me.  For  all  these 
things  I  feel  the  deepeslf  gratitude,  and  it  oppresses  me  infinitely  to  have 
to  appear  tainted  by  the  vice  that  is  more  abhortunt  to  me  than  almost 
any  other— the  vice  of  ingratitude.  Our  utterly  irreconcilable  difierence 
of  opinions,  a  difference  inevitably  reducing  me  either  to  despair  and  death 
or  to  the  step  I  now  take,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  my  wretchedness. 
Por  our  pomshment,  it  has  pleased  Heaven  that  the  only  sons  in  this  town 
with  somewhat  loftier  ideas  than  those  common  to  Hecanatd  shoidd  be 
given  to  you  as  a  trial  of  patience,  and  that  the  only  father  oonadering 
such  sons  a  calamity  should  be  given  to  us. 

My  single  consolation  is  the  thought  that  this  is  the  last  amu^ance  I 
shall  canse  yon,  and  that  at  least  it  serves  to  free  yoa  from  the  continual 
plague  of  my  presence,  and  from  the  many  other  troubles  that  I  have 
catued  you,  and  should  have  increasingly  caused  yoa  in  th«  fature. 

Dear  Signer  Padre,  if  you  still  permit  me  to  call  you  by  that  name,  on 
bended  knees  I  implore  you  to  pardon  the  son  whom  nature  and  circum- 
stances have  rendered  so  miserable.  I  would  that  my  nnhappiness  were 
mine  alone,  and  that  no  one  else  should  suffer  from  it,  and  I  hope  that  for 
the  future  this  may  be  the  case.  Should  fate  ever  allow  me  to  be  possessed 
of  anything,  my  ^t  thought  will  be  to  restore  yoa  that  which  necessity 
now  compels  me  to  appropriate.    The  last  &vour  I  ask  of  you  is  that, 
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Eihould  the  rememlvaiice  of  ttiis  your  sod,  who  has  always  revered  and 
loved  you,  ever  occur  to  your  mind,  yon  will  neither  reject  it  as  odioas  nor 
curse  it ;  and,  altliough  destiny  has  not  willed  that  you  should  be  satisfied 
with  jour  son,  do  not  refuse  him  the  compassion  that  is  granted  even  to 
malefactOTS. 

IV. 

SuBELY  this  letter,  written  as  with  drops  of  heart-blood,  is  one  of  the 
most  pathetic  protests  against  parental  despotism  ever  penned  b; 
mortal  hand !  Very  piteous  too  is  the  conflict  between  the  poet's 
filial  love  and  submission  and  the  man'a  desperate  need  of  being  true 
to  himself  and  asserting  bis  just  right  to  independence.  Still  more 
piteous  is  his  allusion  to  the  theft  necessary  to  obtain  the  means  for 
dight.  His  nature  sbrank  from  the  slightest  taint  of  dishou our.  The 
whole  episode,  while  painting  in  vivid  colours  the  painful  conditions 
of  Italian  family  life,  the  elavish  subjection  in  which  sons  were  held, 
also  testifies  to  the  intense  respect  of  Italians  for  the  sanctity  of  family 
ties  and  to  the  strength  of  bonds  only  to  be  broken  in  an  extremity 
of  despair.  Giacomo's  letter  to  his  brother  mufit  also  be  given,  since 
it  throws  clearer  light  on  the  circumstances  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  the  appeal  to  his  father's  mercy. 

Dear  Brother, — I  am  leaving  this  place  without  letting  you  know  bx 
two  reasons — first,  that  no  one  may  make  you  responsible  for  my  flight ; 
and  secondly,  because  advice,  although  useful  to  one  who  is  undecided,  cui 
only  be  hurtful  to  one  whose  resolve  is  fixed.  I  know  that  you  would 
have  disapproved  of  my  decision,  and  caused  me  fresh  anguish  by  ttying 
to  turn  me  from  it.  I  am  weary  of  the  caution  that  could  lead  to  nothing 
but  the  loss  c^  our  youth,  a  good  that  can  never  be  r^ained.  Therefore  I 
have  recourse  to  daring,  and  shall  see  if  greater  profit  cannot  be  extracted 
from  that.  Yet  this  is  no  haety  purpose  of  mine,  although  omceived  witli 
heat.  I  have  allowed  it  to  ripen  during  many  days,  and  I  have  seen  no 
cause  to  repent  of  it.  Therefore  I  carry  it  out.  It  was  but  too  plain  that, 
unless  we  meant  to  linger  on  in  thi«i  abhorred  condition,  this  course  had  be- 
come im|>erative,  and  every  moment  allowed  to  pass  nothing  but  nseles 
delay.  This  was  the  sole  means  of  eso^K.  I  had  to  make  my  choice,  and, 
as  you  well  know,  there  could  be  no  doubt  wspecting  that  choice.  Now 
that  I  am  legajly  my  own  master,  I  have  determined  t«  no  longer  defer 
that  which,  according  to  our  principles,  was  an  indispensable  act  Two 
causes  have  quickened  my  I'esolve — the  horrible  ennui  I  suffer,  tluougfa 
incapacity  for  study,  the  only  occupation  that  could  keep  me  in  this  jiW ; 
and  anotlier  motive  that  I  shiill  not  explain,  but  that  you  will  easilj 
divine.'  And  this  second  motive,  that,  owing  both  to  my  physical  ai^ 
mental  state,  was  fitted  to  plunge  me  in  tbe  lowest  deptlis  of  despair,  and 
made  me  find  sovereign  relief  in  the  idea  of  suidde,  inclined  me,  as  yoa  (»n 
well  imagine,  to  cast  myself  blindly  cm  the  mercy  of  chance.  Be  essy,  dear 
brother,  and  be  glad,  ao  far  as  I  am  concerned,  for  that  which  I  now  do  I 
ought  to  have  done  long  a/fft,  since  thus  only  can  I  lead  a  more  peaceful,  if 


'  He  probably  alludes  to  his  lovo  for  a  yoQEig  girl  of  hunible  biith,  a  lore  tfa 
could  lead  to  no.satistactorx  iMne. 
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not  a  happier,  life.  Hence,  if  you  love  me,  you  must  rejoice ;  and  even  were 
my  sole  gain  thorough  unhappinesB,  I  should  still  he  satisfied,  for  you  know 
that  mediocrity  is  not  for  us.  I  take  some  of  my  papers  with  me,  bnt,  as 
they  may  incur  risk  of  examination,  I  will  not  compromise  myself,  and 
still  less  my  correspondents,  hy  having  about  me  any  letter  that  might 
avrake  suspicion.  All  of  this  nature,  both  of  my  own  and  others'  writing, 
I  have  sorted  and  placed  on  the  chest  of  drawers  in  our  room.  Together 
'with  these  are  some  that  I  leave  behind  as  useless.  I  confide  all  to  your 
charge  ;  preserve  and  take  care  of  them.  Yon  know  that  I  have  no  pos- 
sessions more  precious  than  the  products  of  my  mind  and  my  heart,  the 
only  good  things  that  nature  has  granted  me.  Should  letters  come  for  me 
from  my  Giordant,  open  and  answer  tiiem,  greeting  him  in  my  name,  and 
informing  him  of  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  owe  eight  paoli*  to  Brighenti 
for  the  '  Chronicles  of  Compagni,'  three  paoli  for  Giordani's  prose  essays, 
and  sixteen  baiocchi  ^  on  the  sum  sent  in  payment  of  the  Eusebius.  In 
all  one  crown  and  thirty'six  baiocchi.  Please  see  Xo  the  settlement  of  this 
debt,  and  beg  Faolina  to  forgive  me  if  I  carry  away  the  tiu'ee  paoli  in- 
tended for  Giordani's  book  and  the  above-mentioned  thirty-six  baiocchi. 
I  do  not  think  she  would  have  refused  thiR  last  girt  to  her  brother  if  he 
had  asked  her  for  it.  Oh !  how  thankful  Z  should  be  if  my  example 
might  serve  to  enlighten  our  parents  regarding  you  tmd  the  rest  of  us  I 
Z  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  less  unhappy  than  I.  Farewell  I 
Oive  my  greetings  to  Faolina  and  the  others.  I  do  not  greatly  heed  the 
■world's  <q»inion,  but,  should  opportunities  occur,  pray  try  to  plead  my 
justification.  Love  me  always,  for  I  shall  love  you  so  long  as  life  lasts, 
Directly  I  reach  some  spot  whence  news  can  be  safely  sent  I  will  write  to 
you.  Farewell !  Embrace  your  wretched  brother.  Do  not  lose  heart ; 
you  will  not  be  equally  wretched.  Oh  !  how  much  better  are  you  than  I. 
"What  am  1 1  A  poor,  good-for-nothing  ci«ature  !  This  I  know  and  feel 
so  intensely  that  it  has  helped  me  to  the  resolve  I  now  execute,  in  order  to 
€ecape  from  the  self-contemplation  that  sickens  me.  So  long  as  I  conid 
preserve  my  self-respect  I  was  more  cautious ;  but  now  that  I  despise  myself, 
I  see  no  relief  save  by  throwing  myself  upon  chance  and  seekutg  danger, 
l^eing  a  creature  of  no  value.  Please  give  the  enclosed  to  my  father.  Ask 
bis  pardon ;  ask  my  mother's  pardon  in  my  name.  And  I  pray  you  ask  it 
-with  your  whole  heart,  as  I  ask  it  in  spirit.  It  were  better  (humanly 
speaking)  both  for  them  and  for  me  that  I  had  never  been  born,  or  had 
died  long  ago.  So  has  our  ill-fortune  willed  it.  Farewell,  dear  brother, 
farewell ! 

The  letters  written,  Leopardi  waited  for  the  passport,  heeding 
nothing  that  went  on  around  him,  bis  whole  being  merged  in  the 
agony  of  suspense.  At  last  the  denmiement  came.  His  father 
summoned  him  to  his  presence,  and  with  wrathful  eyes  and  scornful 
words  showed  him  a  letter  received  days  before  from  Count  Broglio 
accompanying  tbe  longed-for  document  that  bad  been  duly  sent,  but 
addressed  to  Count  Monaldo. 

'  Sebold  your  passport,'  said  bis  father, '  take  it  when  you  will,' 
and  be  ostentatiously  deposited  it  on  an  open  shelf.     And  then  the 
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Btorm  broke,  but  it  was  a  etonn  of  t«ars  and  prayers  and  plauitiT& 
appeals  to  filial  affection.  Count  Monaldo  had  been  too  much  terri- 
fied by  the  attempted  revolt  to  try  to  crush  it  by  force.  His  son  was- 
of  age.  But  he  luiev  his  nature  and  cunningly  worked  upon  his  feel- 
ings. And  the  poor  young  poet,  already  worn  by  the  torture  of  silent 
suspense,  was  too  exhausted  to  repeat  by  word  of  mouth  the  written, 
protest  prepared  for  his  father's  eye.  Courage  failed  him  at  this, 
supreme  crisis.  Violence  he  could^have  resisted,  but  he  was  not  proof 
against  entreaty.  The  scene  ended  by  his  vowing  complete  submis- 
sion to  his  father's  wiU. 

For  a  time  bis  strength — feeble  at  its  best — entirely  gave  way. 
He  was  literally  stunned  by  despair,  almost  unconscious  of  bis  pain. 
Unable  to  read,  write,  or  think,  he  sat  alone  in  his  chamber  '  listen- 
ing to  the  ticking  of  the  clock.'  Now  was  the  moment  when  s 
mother's  tenderness  was  most  needed,  but  Countess  Adelaide  had  no 
tenderness  for  anyone,  much  less  for  her  '  reprobate '  son.  Her  heart 
never  opened  to  him,  and  it  is  related  of  her,  that  when,  shortly  after 
the  poet's  death,  a  mourning  admirer  went  on  pious  pilgrimage  to  Casa. 
Leopardi,  the  hard,  narrow  woman  listened  unmoved  to  his  outburst 
of  sympathy  and  grief,  and  merely  exclaimed  with  upturned  ^es, 
*  May  God  have  mercy  upon  bis  sins.' 

Many  days  passed  before  Leopardi  found  eneigy  to  write  to  Gior- 
dan! of  bis  defeat.  The  true  friend  replied  with  Strang,  wholesome 
words  of  encouragement,  bidding  poor  Giacomo  nerve  himself  to  face 
the  situation,  and,  granted  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  to  reflect  that,  after 
all,  he  might  be  worse  off  out  in  the  world.  Let  him  only  maintain 
his  courage,  nurse  his  health,  and  trust  to  circumstances  to  change  hi» 
father's  decision.  And  Giordani  gave  more  than  lip-service.  He 
busied  himself  in  many  things  for  the  benefit,  not  only  of  Gia- 
como, but  of  Carlo  and  Paolina  also.  We  find  bim  negotiating  with 
publishers  for  the  elder  brother,  explaining  to  the  younger  the  enor- 
mous difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  Pied- 
monteee  army,  and  making  inquiries  about  a  good  fmii  for  dowerlees 
Paolina. 

Certainly  his  advice  and  sympathy  bad  a  magical  effect  upon  Leo- 
pardi, speedily  rousing  bim  to  fresh  literary  activity,  Hope  too  was 
bom  again.  And  although  three  years  dragged  past  before  the  hour 
of  liberation  came,  terror  at  the  son's  projected  flight  had  positively 
opened  a  crack  in  the  father's  wooden  skull,  a  crack  which,  altbou^ 
slight,  was  wide  enough  to  admit  the  idea  that,  were  some  really  good 
position  offered  to  his  restless  boy,  it  might  be  expedient  to  allow  him 
to  accept  it.  Always  provided  however  that  he,  Coimt  Monaldo,  had 
no  personal  trouble  in  the  matter. 

*  You  have  no  idea  of  my  &ther,'  wrote  Leopardi  to  his  friend 
about  this  time.  'Nothing  interests  him  bo  little  as  what  should> 
most  concern  him.  He  declines  to  provide  for  my  maintenance  away 
from  home,  but  would  not  lift  a  straw  to  procure  me  a  subsistence  to 
free  me  fk>m  this  life  of  despair.'    Meanwhile  the  paternal  vigilance 
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vae  employed  in  Bcrutinising  and  ofleo  coofiBcating  the  son's  letters, 
especially  those  addressed  to  Giordani.  His  inqulBitorial  zeal  led 
him  even  to  meddle  in  Leopardi's  airaDgements  with  the  Bolt^ese 
publisher,  Brighenti.  Possibly  be  had  been  asked  to  cootribiite  a 
few  crowns  towards  printing  expenses,  and  thereupon  wrote  dictatori- 
ally  to  Brighenti  forbidding  the  publication  of  th^  or  that  poem,  aod 
demanding  to  see  the  MSS.  of  those  he  had  not  read. 

All  Leopardi's  truly  Italian  r^ard  for  family  decorum  could  not 
make  him  submit  to  this  humiliation.  In  a  sarcastic  fiery  letter,  he 
told  Brighenti  that  be  would  publish  nothing  on  such  terms,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  accept  the  latter's  invitation  to  Bologna  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  was  not  master  of  his  own  actions.  '  You 
do  not  know  Recanati ; '  he  adds :  '  but  you  must  certainly  be  aware 
tiiat  the  Marches  are  the  most  backward  and  ignorant  province  of 
Italy.  Now,  as  every  Recanatese  will  allow,  this  town  is  the  most 
stagnant  and  uncultured  to  be  found  in  the  Marches,  and  no  one  who 
has  not  been  here  can  have  any  conception  of  the  life  one  leads.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  I  have  lived  all  my  life  at  Becanati  and  shall  never 
be  allowed  to  leave  it ;  that  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  any 
man  of  note,  Eave  poor  Giordani,  who  kindly  came  out  of  his  way  to 
visit  me,  and  that  consequently  I  can  never  win  so  much  celebrity  as 
that  attained  by  the  pettiest  scribbler  living  in  the  world.' 

Only  in  November  1822,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  did  Leopardi 
gain  permission  to  leave  home  and  pass  a  winter  in  Rome.  The  tardy 
concession — won  with  extreme  difficulty — was  chiefly  owed  to  the  good 
offices  of  his  aunt,  Signora  Melchiorri,  a  woman  of  superior  intelli- 
gence, who  cherished  and  appreciated  her  poet  nephew  and  did  her 
utmost  to  shed  a  little  Bunlight  on  his  melancholy  path.  But  his 
youth  of  suffering  and  repression  bad  enduring  effects.  He  had  not 
the  large  unselfish  nature  or  vigorous  temperament  of  a  Stuart  Mill 
to  bear  him  through  the  ordeal  uninjured.  Besides  ruining  his  health, 
it  permanently  soured  his  spirit  and  unfitted  him  for  the  world  be 
bad  BO  ardently  desired.  Contact  with  our  fellows  Bhould  date  from 
the  plastic  years  of  youth ;  unduly  delayed,  it  yields  nothing  but 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  morbid  intensity  natural  to  the  poetic  tempera- 
ment— particularly  in  that  age  of  Welischmerz — was,  in  Leopardi's 
case,  deepened  by  bodily  disease  and  confirmed  by  his  disastrone  train- 
ing. He  never  stood  on  equal  terms  with  his  fellow  men.  Irritable 
self-love  and  exaggerated  self-depreciation  were  strangely  mingled  in 
his  complex  nature  and  perpetually  opened  before  him  fresh  abysses 
of  pain. 

The  discovery  that  Rome  contained  men  to  the  full  as  stupid  and 
frivolous  as  the  citizens  of  his  native  town  made  his  mind  reel  with 
disgust.  There  too  poverty,  ill  health,  and  pride,  prevented  himfrom 
taking  his  due  place  in  society.  He  wen  the  admiration  of  Niebuhr, 
but  was  unable  to  profit  by  bis  generous  offer  of  a  lucrative  position 
in  Germany.  One  by  one  his  hopes  faded.  He  found  no  realities 
fulfilling  t^e  golden  dreams  of  his  youth,  and  thm,  by  a  natural 
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revulsion,  he  afterwards  came  to  regret  Recaaati  for  the  lore  of  those 
dreams.  He  was  miserable  there,  but  he  was  nearly  as  unhappy 
elsewhere,  and  after  all,  bis  memories  of  the  bated  tovn  furnished 
themes  for  some  of  the  loftiest  efforts  of  his  genius. 

He  returned  to  Recanati  as  seldom  as  possible,  only  indeed  when 
means  failed  him  for  living  afar  off.  He  preferred  to  shiver  through 
a  winter  in  rigid  Bologna,  editing  classic  authors  for  a  paltry  stipend^ 
and  wrapped  in  a  feather  bag  to  keep  out  the  cold,  rather  than  return 
to  his  old  home.  No  real  cordiality  was  ever  established  between  him 
and  his  father.  The  latter's  tyranny  and  dissimulation  bad  effectually 
extirpated  his  son's  love ;  and  in  later  years  there  are  letters  frtMn 
Oount  Monaldo  that  excite  our  sympathy  by  their  almost  humble 
appeals  for  a  few  crumbs  of  affection  from  his  celebrated  sod.  But 
L6»pardi  never  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  iron  hand  that  lay  hidden 
beneath  the  velvet  glove,  and  in  fact  until  the  last  iive  years  of  his 
life,  when  raised  above  want  by  the  generosity  of  his  friend  Kanieri, 
he  was  frequently  compelled  to  apply  for  such  scanty  help  as  could  be 
wrung  from  the  tight-clasped  family  purse.  Had  his  poetry  brought 
him  wealth,  some  of  his  bitterness  might  have  evaporated. 

As  it  was,  the  power  of  Monaldo  Leopardi  and  bis  vife  Adelaide 
extended  fiirtber  than  they  knew.  They  not  only  destroyed  their 
son's  youth,  but  they  chained  him  for  life  to  the  corpse  of  his 
murdered  dreams 
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Privateers  and  Privateering  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 

11.   G-ZOBGE   WaLEEB. 

rthe  laet  number  of  this  magazine,  I  rel&ted  the  career  of 
Fortunatua  Wright,  a  man  who,  though  captain  only  of  a 
privateer,  did,  in  a  time  of  very  great  abaeemeot,  nobly  support  the 
honour  of  the  Eoglieh  flag  in  the  Mediterranean.  I  propose  now  to 
speak  of  another  whose  name  may  well  be  paired  with  Mb — a  man 
-who  resembled  him  alike  in  bravery,  in  success,  in  misfortune.  His 
bistory,  written  by  one  of  his  followers,  bat  modestly  curtailed  of 
almost  all  personal  matter  by  himself,  has  come  down  to  us.'  The 
book  is  scarce,  and  very  little  known  ;  but  even  in  its  condensed  and 
abridged  form,  the  narrative  ia  one  which,  from  the  quaint  simplicity 
of  its  style,  the  lifelike  character  of  its  portraits,  the  rollicking, 
leckless  nature  of  the  adventures  it  describes,  may  compare  not  xm- 
favourably  with  some  of  the  most  admired  romances  of  Befoe.  And 
I  have  every  confidence  in  its  truth.  I  have  tested  it  in  many 
particulars^  and  have  convinced  myself  of  the  author's  perfect 
honesty.  Even  the  slight  mistakes  are  evidences  of  it :  they  are 
mistakes  perhaps  of  mere  carelessness,  perhaps  of  imperfect  reooUec- 
tion,  very  different  from  the  class  of  mistakes  which  a  clever  forger 
-would  have  made.  I  have  thus  felt  authorised  to  trust  to  the 
^^uidance  of  this  nameless  writer,  checking  his  narrative  by  reference 
to  other  accounts  to  which  I  have  had  access,  but  to  which  he 
certainly  had  not,  and  in  every  case  with  satisfaction  and  approval. 

As  to  when,  or  where,  or  of  what  parentage  George  Walker  wae 
bom,  I  have  been  imable  to  gain  any  information.  But  indirectly  I  am 
led  to  suppose  that  he  was  a  Londoner,  aud  of  respectable,  probably 
oommercial,  family.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  Dutch  Navy,  and 
served  in  it  in  several  actions  against  the  Turks — actions  of  which 
history  takes  no  notice,  and  which  we  may  presume  to  have  been 
realty  against  corsairs  in  the  I^evant,  whilst  cruising  for  the  protection 
of  trade.  Later  on,  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  acquired  or 
inherited  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  merchant  ship,  commanded 
ber  himself  for  some  years. 

When  the  war  which  followed  the  stupid  excitement  about  ' 
Jenkins's  ear  broke  out  in  1739,  he  was  principal  owner  and  com- 
maoder  of  the  ship  '  Duke  William,'  trading  from  London  to  South 


'  The  Vositgen  and  Cruuei  of  Comraoiorc  Wallier  dvring  the  late  Spatdih  ant 
I'reueh  Wan.     12nio.     Doblin:  1761.  , 
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Carolina,  and  in  order  the  better  to  prepare  for  defence,  or  to  be 
ready  for  what«Ter  might  turn  up,  but  with  no  immediate  intention 
of  cruising,  he  took  out  letters  of  marque.  His  stiip  mounted  tweat; 
guDB,  but  had  only  thirty-two  men ;  the  object  of  her  voyage  being, 
in  the  first  place,  simply  trade. 

On  arriving  at  his  destination,  he  foimd  that  the  coast  of  the 
Carohnas  was  infested  by  two  Spaniah  privateers ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  man-of-war,  offered  his  ship  to  the  Colonial  Government,  The 
offer  was  accepted,  the  men  put  on  wages  as  in  the  king's  shipe,  and 
their  number  increased  to  130.  Several  gentlemen  of  the  country 
entered  as  volunteers,  and  Walker,  in  command,  cleared  the  coast 
without  difficulty.  He  took  and  destroyed  a  fortified  depot  which 
the  Spaniards  had  established  on  one  of  the  small  islands  adjacent^ 
and  convinced  them  that  their  continued  cruising  in  that  neighbourhood 
would  be  more  dangerous  than  they  had  expected.  Towards  the  end 
of  1742  he  sailed  for  England,  having  three  merchant  men  in  convoy; 
but  in  a  tremendous  gale  in  December,  whilst  still  200  leagues  we^ 
ward  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  convoy  having  been  scattered,  the 
*  Duke  William '  sprang  a  most  serious  leak — a  number  of  mort 
serious  leaks ;  and  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  incessant  pumping, 
kept  afloat,  until,  just  at  the  last  extremity,  one  of  her  convoy  came 
in  sight.  The  utterly  exhausted  crew  were  taken  on  board  her,  their 
ship  sinking  directly  afterwards.  The  change  was,  however,  but 
littie  for  the  better,  and  their  new  ship  was  able  to  keep  afloat  only 
hj  the  aid  of  the  additional  hands  at  the  pumps ;  and  so  with  mocb 
discomfort  and  great  danger  they  made  the  land ;  when,  on  his 
arrival  in  town,  Mr.  Walker  found  that,  by  some  mistake,  the 
insunnce  of  the  *  Duke  William '  had  been  allowed  to  run  out  about 
two  months  before  she  foundered. 

His  fortune  was  thus  at  a  low  ebb,  and  for  the  next  year  he  served 
as  master  of  a  vessel  trading  to  the  Baltic,  till,  in  the  autumn  of 
1744 — war  having  been  declared  against  PVance  in  the  previous 
spring — he  was  oflered  the  command  of  the  '  Mars,'  a  private  ship  of 
war  of  twenty-^iz  guns  and  1 30  men,  to  cruisein  consort  with  another — 
the  '  Boscawen,'  a  larger  ship  belonging  to  the  same  owners.  The 
two  sailed  from  Dartmouth  in  November,  and  within  a  couple  of 
days  fell  in  with  a  French  frigate  of  twenty-six  guns  and  270  men 
of  force — that  is,  about  equal  to  the  '  Boscawen.'  This  ship,  how- 
ever, was  unfortunate  in  her  captain :  the  *  Mars '  attacked  the 
Frenchmen,  but  was  left  unsupported,  so  that  after  a  smart  action 
she  was  beaten  to  a  standstill ;  and  the  enemy,  also  roughly  handled, 
was  able  to  get  away  before  the  captain  of  the  *  Boscawen '  could 
make  up  his  mind  to  prevent  him. 

A  few  weeks  later,  one  wild,  rainy  night  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  they  came  suddenly  upon  two  large  ships.  So  dark  was  it,  that 
they  did  not  sight  them  until  close  to  them ;  when  b;  the  voices  and 
langu^;e  they  knew  them'  to  be  French,  and,  by  their  state  of  con- 
fusion and  dismay,  judged  them  to  be  rich  Martinico-men,  homeward 
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bound.  Now  two  rich  Martinico-men  would  agree  wondrous  well 
with  two  hungry  privateers,  who  accordingly  hung  on  to  them  all 
night,  waiting  for  day  to  make  their  attack.  When  day  broke,  how- 
ever, they  discovered  them  to  he  two  ships  of  war,  one  of  seventy-four, 
the  other  of  sixty-four  guns.  The  '  Boscawen,'  heing  on  their  weather 
quarter,  and  having  a  captain  gifted  with  a  large  share  of  prudence, 
immediately  hauled  her  wind  and  made  off;  the  'Mara,'  being  to 
leeward,  was  unable  to  do  so ;  and  going  free  had  little  chance  of 
escaping  two  large  vessels.  The  officers  of  the '  Mars  '  thought  that  if 
the  'Boscawen'  had  joined  them,  and  the  two  ships  had  kept  together, 
the  Frenchmen  would  not  have  meddled  with  them,  being  anxious 
to  get  into  Brest  without  any  avoidable  delay ;  but  seeing  the  '  Mars ' 
by  herself,  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  picking  up  an  easy 
prize.  A  signal  was  made  from  the  other  for  the  sixty-four-gnn  ship 
to  chase,  which  she  did,  and  rapidly  gained  on  the  '  Mars.' 

Gentlemen  (said  CapUin  Walker,  addressing  himself  to  his  officers  and 
ship's  company),  I  do  not  mean  to  be  bo  rash  as  to  attempt  a  regular  en- 
g^enaeat  with  so  superior  a  force.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  confide  in  me  and 
ray  orders,  to  get  away  if  posaible  without  striking ;  and  be  assured  I  shall 
employ  your  assistance  neither  in  revenge,  or  vainglory,  or  longer  than  I 
tJiink  it  of  use  to  our  design.  The  ship  which  pursues  us  is  certainly  the 
best  sailer  of  the  enemy,  by  being  ordered  to  the  chase ;  if  by  good  fortune 
wo  bring  down  a  topmast  or  yard,  or  hurt  her  rigging,  so  as  to  retard  her 
pursuit,  we  may  entirely  get  clear. 

So,  with  colours  flying,  and  firing  &om  time  to  time  what  guns  would 
bear,  the  '  Mars '  kept  ahead  of  the  sixty-four-gim  ship,  which,  how- 
ever, continued  to  gain,  though  but  slowly.  The  seventy-four,  too, 
began  to  come  up,  but  it  was  two  hours  before  they  had  so  far 
advanced  as  to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear ;  when,  as  they  ran  out 
their  lower  tier,  Walker  ordered  the  colours  to  he  struck,  and  con- 
sidering that  he  surrendered  to  the  ship  whose  first  pursuit  had  em- 
barrassed him,  he  went  on  board  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  was 
the  '  rieuron,'  *  with  her  consort,  the  *  Neptune,'  homeward  bound 
from  the  West  Indies,  carrying  an  enormous  treasure  in  specie,  French 
and  Spanish  combined,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  near  four  millions 
sterling,  and  with  their  ships'  companies  almost  disorganised  by 
sickness.  The  captain  of  the  '  Fleuron'  received  Mr.  Walker  and  his 
officers  with  no  more  politeness  than  any  captain  of  a  ship  of  war 
would  have  shown  to  a  privateer. 

'  How  dare  you,'  he  said, '  in  so  small  a  ship,  fire  against  a  force 
like  me  ? ' 

*  If  you  will  look  at  my  commission,'  answered  Walker,  'you  will 
find  I  had  as  good  a  right  to  fight  as  you ;  and  if  my  force  had  not 
been  bo  inferior,  I  had  shown  yon  more  civil  treatment  on  board 
my  ship.'  

e  mislako,  which  I  «annot  esplain,  the 
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'  How  many  of  your  men  bave  I  killed  ? '  aeked  tbe  Frenchman. 

'  None  at  all,  sir,'  was  tbe  reply. 

'Then,  sir,'  be  continued,  'you  have  killed  six  of  mine,  and 
wounded  several.  You  fired  pieces  of  glass.' 

Thie  Walker  denied,  but  to  little  purpose ;  and  be  and  his  officers 
were,  rudely  and  uncomfortably  enough,  penned  between  two  guns  on 
the  main  deck.  The  question  of  the  broken  glass  was,  however, 
inquired  into,  whea  it  appeared  that  what  had  been  reported  as  bits 
of  glass  were  in  reality  bits  of  silver  money  ;  and  that  an  Irishman 
had  rammed  a  pocketful  of  shillings  and  halfcrowns  into  the  last  gun 
that  was  fired,  swearing  that  'by  jabers,'  if  the  Frenchmen  want«d 
bis  money,  they  might  take  it  and  be  damned.  The  little  joke  once 
explained,  mollified  the  Frenchmen ;  tbe  prisoners  were  treated  with 
more  courtesy,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  day  the  relations  between 
Walker  and  the  captain  of  the  '  Fleuron '  became  almost  friendly.  It 
was  thus  that  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  of  bis  imprisonment,  Mr. 
Walker  had  full  cognisance  of  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  incidents  in 
the  history  of  tbe  British  Navy. 

At  daybreak  on  Sunday,  January  6,  1745,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
with  tbe  *  Mars '  in  company,  were  seen  and  chased  by  four  English 
ships  of  the  line.  The  Frenchmen  were  in  much  alarm,  for  their 
treasure  was  enormoiis,  and  their  crews,  enfeebled  hy  pestilence,  were 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it.  The  captain  of  tbe  '  Fleuron '  spoke 
trankly  enough  of  their  danger,  telling  Mr.  Walker  that  he  bad  at 
the  time  thought  it  ill-judged  of  the  commodore,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  lose  time  and  distance  over  an  object  so  paltry  as 
the  '  Mars ; '  but  for  that  confounded  chase,  they  would  have  been  now 
wellnigh  into  Brest. 

■  Shortly  after,  ss  the  English  ships  were  fast  gaining  on  them, 
Mr.  Walker  was  sent  below ;  and  though  permitted  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  action  did  not  begin,  to  visit  tbe  deck,  it  was  not  till  the 
following  evening,  when  the  danger  was  over,  that  he  was  again 
allowed  full  liberty.  What  happened  during  these  two  days  was 
briefly  this ;  One  of  tbe  ships,  the  '  Captain '  of  seventy  guns,  turned 
aside  to  run  down  and  take  possesaiott  of  the  '  Mars.'  Anotber,  the 
*  Sunderland,'  a  sixty-gim  ship,  carried  away  her  main-topmast,  and 
dropped  astern  out  of  sight.  The  other  two,  the  '  Hampton  Court,' 
of  seventy  guns,  and  ihe  'Dreadnought,'  of  sixty,  oontinued  tbe 
chase ;  the  '  Hampton  Court '  came  up  with  theflying  enemy,  ranged 
alongside,  but  waited  for  the  'Dreadnought's*  coming  up,  to  engage : 
but  the  '  Dreadnought '  was  a  dull  sailer,  and  could  not  get  up ;  so 
tbe  '  Hampton  Court '  shortened  sail  to  wait  for  her.  The  same  thing 
was  repeated  again  and  again ;  till,  on  the  afternoon  of  tbe  secoad 
day,  the  English  ships  gave  over  the  pursuit  as  useless.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  captain  of  the  *  Hampton  Court '  was  afterwards  tried 
by  court-martial ;  but,  almost  equally  as  a  noatter  of  course — in  the 
then  existing  at^te  of  naval  discipline — he  was  pronounced  to  have 
'  done  his  duty  as  an  experienced  good  officer  and  ae  a  man  of  oourage 
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and  conduct.'  The  minutes  of  this  court-martial  were  published  at. 
the  time,'  and  excited  much  controversy,  public  opinion  by  no  means 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  Court  as  satisfactory.  When  philosophic 
Teaders  of  history  are  nowadays  disposed  to  consider  the  execution 
of  Byng,  twelve  years  later,  aa  imjustifiable  or  unnecessary,  they 
ought  to  remember  that  a  number  of  cases  such  as  the  one  I  have 
here  referred  to  had  forced  the  Parliament  to  pass  a  new  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  in  1 749 ;  and  that,  supported  by  tills,  the  accumulated 
wrath  of  years  fell  on  Byng  as  a  first  example :  a  second  was  not 
found  necessary. 

But  meantime  the  '  Neptune '  and  '  FleuroD,'  with  much  exulting 
and  self-glorification,  got  safely  into  Brest,  where  the  officers  of  the 
'  Mars '  were  landed,  as  prisoners  at  large.  The  very  next  day,  Mr. 
Walker  was  writing  to  his  friend,  the  captain  of  the  'Fleuron,' 
begging  that  he  might  have  back  his  letter  of  credit,  which  had 
been  impounded  along  with  his  other  papers,  when  people  came  run- 
ning into  the  inn,  crying  that  the  '  Fleuron '  had  been  blown  up,  and 
that  all  her  crew  had  perished.  I'hia  was  in  the  main  true.  As  a 
first  step  towards  clearing  out  the  ship,  the  gunner  had  sent  the 
greater  part  of  the  powder  on  shore,  leaving,  however,  four  barrels 
still  in  the  magazine,  and  a  good  deal  of  loose  powder  which  had  been 
spilled  in  emptying  back  the  cartridges.  Whilst  the  men  were 
sweeping  this  together,  a  glass  lantern  which  hung  in  the  gun-room 
was  banded  down  to  them.  The  handle  of  it  gave  way  ;  the  lantern 
fell  on  the  deck  and  was  smashed.  The  lamp  rolled  amongst  the 
loose  powder,  which  acted  aa  a  train  leading  to  the  four  barrels.  The 
after  part  of  the  ship  was  blown  up,  and  with  it  the  captain,  tlie 
officers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ship's  company.  The  rest  took 
refuge  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship,  which  almost  immediately  burst 
into  flames  and  burnt  with  great  fury.  By  some  extraordinary  neglect 
the  guns  had  been  left  loaded,  probably  since  the  meeting  with  the 
'  Hampton  Court,'  and  now  discharged  themselves  in  quick  succession, 
as  the  fire  reached  them.  Boats  from  the  shore  were  thus  afraid  to 
venture  to  the  assistance  of  the  refugees,  the  most  of  whom  perished 
miserably ;  and  the  wreck,  having  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  went 
down,  taking  with  it  the  treasure  and  everything  else  on  board, 
nothing  having  been  discharged,  excepting  the  fatally  insufficient 
part  of  the  powder. 

Mr.  Walker's  letter  of  credit  was  thus  lost,  and  bis  party  conse- 
quently threatened  with  gome  inconvenience.  They  were,  however, 
able  to  arrange  matters  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and,  ^ter  some 
pleasant  adventures,  they  were  able  to  negotiate  an  exchange,  and 
to  return  to  England  after  a  captivity  of  little  more  th»i  a  month ; 
when  they  found  that  the  *  Mars '  had  been  bought  in  by  her  former 
owners,  who  were  fitting  her  out  for  another  cruise  with  the 
»  Boscawen.'     They  had,  however,  resolved  not  to  employ  again  the 
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former  captain  of  the  '  Boscawea ; '  and  now  offered  the  comioaDd 
to  Mr.  Walker,  and  at  his  suggestion  appointed  his  late  first-lieutenant 
to  be  captain  of  the  'Mars.' 

The  '  Boseawen '  had  been  the  French  frigate  '  M4dee,'  and 
captured  bj  Boseawen  in  the  *  Dreadnonght,'  almost  imtuediatel;  on 
the  declaration  of  war.  She  had  then  carried  twenty-six  nine- 
poundera,  and  a  complement  of  238  men ;  but  Walker  now  thought 
proper  to  increase  her  armament  to  thirty  guns,  many  of  them 
twelve-pounders,  and  to  give  her  a  complement  of  3 14  men,  making 
her,  of  course,  more  powerful  as  a  fighting  ship ;  though,  as  was 
afterwards  proved,  her  scantling  was  not  strong  enough  for  the 
increased  weight.  Her  equipment  being  finished  before  &at  of  the 
'Mars,'  she  put  to  sea  by  herself  on  April  19,  1745,  and  four  days 
later,  on  the  edge  of  the  Soundings,  fell  in  with  the  privateer 
'Sheemeas,'  mounting  twenty-two  guns.  The  next  morning, 
April  25,  at  daybreak,  they  sighted  eight  ships  in  company,  and 
gave  chase.  The  *  Boseawen,'  which  sailed  remarkably  well,  left  the 
*  Sheemess '  far  behind ;  and  the  eight  ships,  which  were  French, 
seeing  only  one  of  the  enemy  coming  up,  formed  line  and  waited  for 
her.  These  were  all  privateers,  and  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  'Boseawen,'  carried  in  the  aggregate  about  120  guns,  most 
of  them  probably  three-  or  four-ponnders,  and  4CXD  men.  The  largest  of 
them  was  in  the  middle,  and  the  '  Boseawen '  receiving  the  fire  of  the 
stemmost  ones,  reserved  her  fire  till  she  was  abreast  of  this,  when  she 
poured  in  a  heavy  broadside.  It  was  stoutly  returned ;  five  others  of 
the  French  ships  clustered  round  her,  raking  her  ahead  and  astern  and 
£ring  into  her  aa  they  best  could ;  so  that  for  a  time  the  '  Boseawen ' 
was  closely  presaed.  But  after  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
largest  of  the  enemy,  to  which  her  principal  efforts  had  been  devoted, 
drew  out  of  the  fight,  hauled  down  her  colours,  and  presently  sunk. 
It  was  impossible  to  render  any  assistance,  for  four  of  the  others 
continued  the  engagement.  The  fifth,  the  smallest  of  all,  bad 
previously  struck,  and  now  did  what  she  could  to  succour  the 
drowning  men ;  but  she  was  only  able  to  pick  up  sixteen  out  of  a 
complement  of  eighty-four.  After  another  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
the  '  Sheemess '  came  up,  and  the  enemy,  having  had  enough  of  the 
'  Boseawen,'  waited  for  no  further  attack.  Two  of  them  had  made  off 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  largest  was  sunk ;  but  the  other  five 
were  taken  possession  of;  and  Walker,  finding  all  the  prizes,  as  well 
as  bis  own  ship,  much  shattered,  and  having  also  some  220  prisoners, 
resolved  to  put  into  the  first  port,  and  anchored  in  King's  Road, 
Bristol,  on  May  30. 

Two  months  later  be  sailed  again,  but  tmder  circumstances  that 
the  superstitious  nature  of  seamen  in  the  middle  of  last  century 
rendered  awkward.  There  was  an  old  story  of  the  French  prisoners^ 
when  the  '  Medee '  was  captured,  that  the  wife  of  a  gunner  had  been 
mtudered  on  board ;  and  this  now  cropped  up  again,  when  a  seaman 
of  good  and  sober  character  declared  that  he  bad  seen  a  ghost  which 
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told  him  the  ship  would  he  lost.  It  was  not  without  great  difficultj 
that  Walker  got  his  men  reassured;  and  even  then,  from  time  to 
time,  the  old  terror  returned,  and  the  cruise  wag  not  successful.  They 
met  few  ships,  and  what  they  did  meet  were  not  prizes ;  they  got 
into  trouble  at  Madeira,  where  some  of  the  men,  in  silly  and  ignorant 
jest,  visited  a  church  and  put  some  soot  into  the  holy  water;  and, 
cruising  from  there  to  the  northward,  they  got  into  a  gale  of 
wind. 

It  was  by  this  time  Decemher ;  the  scantling  of  the  ship  was 
slight  for  her  size,  her  planks  insecurely  fastened  with  iron  nails,  whose 
heads  were  rusted  away ;  her  guns  were  too  heavy  for  her  strength, 
and  she  suffered  a  violent  shock  from  the  fall  of  her  main-yard,  the 
rope  that  supported  it  (strap  of  the  jeei-block)  having  given  way. 
She  thus  leaked  like  a  sieve ;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  her  dry ;  it 
was  soon  deemed  impossible  to  keep  her  afloat.  Walker  consented 
therefore  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  nearest  port ;  but  the 
men,  panic-struck  and  mindful  of  the  ghost,  formed  a  design  to  seize 
the  boats.  This  was  frustrated  by  the  captain's  watchfulness ;  but 
from  that  time  'he  never  quitted  the  quarter-deck,  nor  once  lay 
down  for  seven  days,  sleeping  only  as  he  stood,  leaning  on  the 
barricade  or  rail  of  the  quarter-deck ;  for  the  men  watched  every 
motion  and  every  word,  and,  had  he  disappeared  a  minute,  it  is 
believed  the  duty  of  the  ship  had  stopped,  the  ofBcers  themselves 
sometimes  being  as  desponding  as  the  men.'  And  thus,  after  twelve 
days  of  extreme  danger,  they  made  St.  Ivee,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
Boats  at  once  put  off  to  their  assistance,  and  towed  the  ship  into  the 
bay ;  but  her  anchors  had  been  cut  away  long  before,  and  she  was 
extremely  deep  from  the  quantity  of  water  in  her  hold ;  it  was  thus 
impossible  to  anchor  her  in  the  roadstead,  and  difficult  to  tow  her 
within  the  pier.  This  last  they  attempted  to  do,  but,  with  the 
heavy  sea  rolling  into  the  bay,  she  was  thrown  to  leeward,  and  struck 
on  the  rocky  shore,  parting  asunder  as  she  touched.  The  land  was 
fortunately  near,  and  a  great  number  of  boats  close  at  hand,  so,  one  way 
or  another,  all  the  men  were  picked  up,  except  four ;  and  of  these,  three 
had  seen,  or  had  persuaded  themselves  that  they  had  seen,  the  ghost. 
Walker's  ill  success  did  not,  however,  stand  in  the  way  of  his  career ; 
it  was  known  that,  but  for  his  determination  and  conduct,  the  loss 
would  have  been  a  disaster,  and  be  was  presently  asked  to  imdertake 
a  much  more  important  command. 

During  the  summer  of  1745  a  number  of  London  merchants  had 
fitted  out  three  large  privateers,  which  had  cruised  in  company, 
under  the  command  of  a  Captain  Talbot  as  commodore.  Theirsuccess 
bad  been  enormous.  Tbe  share  of  each  seaman  amounted  to  850!. ; 
that  of  the  officers  in  proportion.  The  owners  received  the  sum  of 
700,0CX)^,  which,  as  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  just  breaking  out, 
they  offered  as  a  loan  to  the  Government.  Captain  Talbot's  share 
would  seem  to  have  dulled  his  appetite  for  adventure.  He  now  joined 
himself  to  the  number  of  the  owners,  who  resolved  to  fit  out  a  still 
Ho.  623  (ko.  cjxiii.  K.  e.)  T  r  ;<  I  *-■ 
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more  powerful  squadron,  the  command  of  which  they  oflfered  to 
Gaptain  Walker.  The  tame  of  Captain  Talbot's  Buocess,  and  Walker's 
reputation, 'drew  together  such  numbers  of  seamen  to  ofifer  them- 
selres,  that  near  as  many  were  refused  as  would  have  manned  a  like 
nnmher  of  ships,  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  great  Boarcity  of 
bands,  both  in  the  Govemmfet's  and  merchants'  Bervice.'  There  was 
thus  little  delay  in  completing  the  equipment,  and  by  the  end  of 
April,  the  four  ships  '  King  George,' '  Prince  Frederick,' '  Duke,'  and 
*  Princess  Amelia,'  styled  collectively  the  Royal  Family,  were  ready  to 
sail  from  Bristol.  They  carried  in  the  aggregate  123  guns  and  970 
men.  In  going  out  the  '  Prince  Frederick '  took  the  ground,  and  the 
others,  having  waited  for  her  till  May  3,  put  to  sea  without  ber. 

On  the  1 1  th  they  saw  a  large  fleet  to  leeward,  and  drawing  nearer 
made  them  out  to  be  merchant  ships  imder  the  ocmvoy  of  several 
shipe  of  force,  which,  however,  were  all  to  leeward  of  them.  Walker  raw 
his  opportunity  and  continued  his  course  towards  them.  They 
turned  out  to  be  the  English  outward-bound  trade,  for  Wewfound- 
land  and  tbe  West  Indies,  with  the  '  Milford '  and  *  Rye,'  ships  of 
war.  Walker  went  on  board  the  '  Rye,'  to  inform  the  captain  of  the 
whereabouts  of  three  French  men-of-war  he  had  seen  the  day  before; 
and  in  course  of  conversation  pointed  out  that  had  he  been  a  French- 
man, or,  being  English,  had  the  fleet  been  French,  he  could  have 
mode  any  number  of  prizes,  and  brought  them  off  in  spite  of  tbe 
convoy.  *  True,  sir,'  answered  the  captain. '  and  what  censure  would 
have  fallen  on  his  Majesty's  officers  I  And  yet,  let  me  do  all  I  tan, 
these  masters  of  common  vessels  who  sail  better  than  the  rest  will 
keep  to  windward  ;  for  as  to  firing  at  them,  I  have  done  it  till  I  am 
tired,  and  may  fire  away  every  shot  in  tbe  ship.'  In  this  instance, 
Walker,  stretching  to  windwwd,  compelled  the  convoy  to  bear  down 
under  the  lee  of  their  escort ;  but  similar  misconduct  was  the  rule  of 
E^ips  under  convoy  all  through  last  century,  and  was  the  direct  cause 
.  of  several  serious  misfortunes. 

Tbe  men  had  been  engaged  for  eight  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  the  Royal  Family  put  into  Lisbon,  having  made  prizes 
estimated  at  considerably  over  220,oooi.,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man.  There  tbe  ships  refitted,  and  the  majority  of  the  men  ent^«d 
for  another  period  of  eight  months ;  the  place  of  those  who  did  not 
do  so  was  easily  filled  up,  and  on  July  10,  1747,  the  Royal  Family 
again  put  to  sea,  being  increased  to  six  by  the  addition  of  tbe  *  Prince 
Geoi^,'  and  of  the '  Prince  Edward '  tender.  Three  days  afterwards 
the  '  Prince  Edward '  foundered  by  reason  of  a  curious  accident. 
Being  in  chase  of  a  number  of  strange  ships,  and  crowding  sail,  the 
heel  of  ber  mainmast  started  out  of  the  step;  and  the  mast  forcing 
its  way  through  tbe  ship's  bottom,  and  at  the  same  time  ialling  aft, 
sent  her  down  immediately,  stem  firsL  Her  commander  and  two 
men  only  were  picked  up. 

After  many  interesting  and  exceedingly  lucrative  adventures,  the 
squadron  put  into  Lagos  Bay  to  water,  and  about  five  o'clock  on  tbe 
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morniDg  of  October  6,  tbe  'King  George'  and  'Prince  Frederick,' 
baving  filled  up,  were  standiitg  oat  of  the  bar,  vrhen  they  sifrJited  a 
large  ahip  standing  in  towar<fa  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  commodore 
immediately  made  tbe  signal  to  chase.  He  himself,  in  the  '  King 
George,'  of  thirty-two  guns  and  300  men,  tried  to  cut  her  ofiF  from 
the  limd ;  the  '  Prince  Frederick,'  of  twenty-sii  guns  and  260  men,  to 
keep  to  seaward  of  her ;  the  '  Duke '  and  '  Prince  Geoi^e,'  which  were 
far  to  the  eastward,  but  still  in  eight,  crowded  sail  after  them  ;  and 
a  eettee,  acting  as  tender  to  the  '  King  Geoi^,'  was  sent  in  to  hurry 
out  tbe  'Princess  Amelia*  which  was  stiU  engaged  in  watering. 
'  The  chase,'  sti3ra  onr  narrator,  *  seeing  herself  likely  to  he  hemmed  in 
by  the  "  King  George  "  and  "  Prince  Frederick,"  was  obliged  to  bear 
away,  making  all  tbe  sail  she  could  to  the  westward,  without  doubt 
taking  us  for  larger  ships  than  we  were,  whilst  we  took  ber  for  a  less 
than  she  really  was.' 

What  she  really  was,  was  the  Spanish  liQeH)f-batt1e  ship  '  GIorioBO,' 
of  seventy  guns  and  700  men.  From  first  to  last  she  had  a  strange 
adventurous  voyage.  Whilst  homeward  bound  Irom  the  Spanish 
main  with  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure,  said  to  be  three  millions, 
on  board,  she  had  been  met  near  the  Azores  by  the  English  ships 
'  Lark '  of  forty,  and  '  Warwick '  of  sixty,  guns.  The  '  Warwick ' 
attacked  her  manfully  enough,  but,  being  unsupported  by  the 
'  T^ark,'  was  reduced  to  a  wreck,  her  masts  shot  away,  or  crippl«l,  her 
rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  '  Glorioso '  pursued  her  way.  Tbe 
captain  of  the  '  Lark,'  who  was  the  senior  officer,  was  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  cashiered ;  but  the  mischief  had  been  done.  A  few  days 
later,  the  'Glorioso'  fell  in  with  the  'Orford'  of  fifty  guns,  in 
company  with  the  '  Shoreham '  frigate  and '  Falcon '  sloop ;  but  these, 
reo^fnising  her  as  of  superior  force,  left  her  alone ;  conduct  for  which 
a  court-martial  afterwards  honourably  acquitted  them.  And  so  tbe 
•  Glorioso '  got  safely  into  Ferrol,  where  she  landed  her  precious 
freight,  and  had  sailed  thence  for  Cadiz,  when,  a«  has  just  been  said, 
she  was  sighted  ofi"  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  tbe  Royal  Family, 

The  ships,  as  already  detailed,  continued  to  chase;  and  about 
noon  the  'King  George'  came  up  with  her.  As  she  did  so,  it 
suddenly  fell  a  dead  calm  ;  and  the  two  ships  lay  within  gunshot  of 
each  other — the  '  Prince  Frederick '  being  some  distance  to  the 
southward,  and  the  others  out  of  sight  astern.  Thus  lying,  the 
Spaniard  hoisted  her  colours,  and  ran  out  her  lower  tier,  tibereby 
showing  that  she  was  a  seventy  or  aeventy-four-gun  ship ;  but  there 
was  no  wind  to  blow  out  her  colours,  or  permit  it  to  be  seen  whether 
they  were  Spanish  or  Portuguese.*  In  this  state  of  uncert«nty,  and 
anxious,  even  if  the  stranger  was  Spanish,  to  have  the  assistance  of 
her  consorts,  the  '  King  George '  uiade  no  sign,  but  waited  for  the 

"  At  that  time  both  ensigna  were  while,  with  the  rojal  coat  of  oraw  in  the 
middle.     BvideDtly,  in  a  calm,  it  vonld  be  diSi<ni1tor  impossible  to  distit^iab 
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chase  to  take  the  initiative.  Why,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  Glorioso' 
did  not  fire  at  the  *  King  George  *  as  at  a  target,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  Her  treasure  having  been  landed,  she  had  no  uneasiness  on  that 
score ;  and  her  heavy  scantling  and  weight  of  metal  made  her,  in  any 
comparison  of  force,  superior  to  the  vfhole  Royal  Family  together. 
She  ought  assuredly  to  have  begun  by  sinking  the  '  King  (reorge.' 
.  But  she  did  not ;  and  after  about  an  hour  of  apparent  indecisioD, 
ran  in  her  lower  tier  and  shut  her  ports. 

On  board  the  '  King  George,'  meantime,  there  was  some  specula- 
tion as  to  what  the  stranger  was  ;  but  the  general  opinion  was  that 
she  was  a  moneyed  ship  homeward  bound  from  the  West  Indies ;  and 
this  was  confirmed  when,  as,  about  five  o'clock,  a  light  breeze  spiaof 
up  from  the  northward,  she  again  put  her  head  to  the  east.    The 

*  King  George '  followed,  hut,  the  wind  being  extremely  light,  did 
not  come  up  with  her  till  eight  o'clock.  The  'Prince  Frederick,'  not 
having  got  the  breeze  so  soon,  was  still  far  astern,  and  the  others 
were  quite  out  of  sight,  even  if  it  had  been  daylight.  The  moon 
shone  brightly  and  concealed  neither  the  insignificance  of  the  one 
nor  the  huge  hulk  of  the  other,  as  the  '  King  Geoi^,'  ranging  along- 
side the  '  Glorioso,'  hailed  her  in  Portuguese ;  she  received  no  answer. 
She  hailed  again  in  English,  and  was  answer  in  English  l^  a  crost 
question,  demanding  the  name  of  the  ship.  On  her  reply,  the 
Spaniard,  without  further  word  or  notice  fired  his  whole  broadside^ 
dismounting  two  of  the  '  King  George's '  guns,  and  bringing  down  her 
maintopsail  yard.  This 'salute'  was  not  unexpected  norunprepared  for; 
the  men  were  lying  down  at  their  quarters,  and  jumping  up,  returned 
it  before  the  sound  was  well  out  of  the  guns ;  and  thus  b^au  a  battle 
that  has  absolutely  no  parallel  in  naval  history. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  of  a  frigate  hanging  on  to  and 
embarrassing  the  retreat  of  a  liue-of- battle  ship,  detaining  her  tiU 
some  heavier  ship  came  up.  Thus,  in  1756,  the  English  eixty-gon 
ship '  Warwick '  was  brought  to  bay  by  the  French  frigate  '  Atalante;' 
thus,  in  179s,  the  '  Berwick '  of  seventy-four  guns  was  captured  by  the 
action  of  the 'Alceste;'  and  thus,  in  I  Soo,  was  the  French 'Guillauma 
Tell '  of  eighty  guns  delayed  and  finally  captured  by  the  pertinacity 
of  the  '  Penelope.'  Other  noteworthy  actions  have  there  been  betwe«i 
frigatesand  ships  of  the  line;  as  when,  in  17S1,  the  French  *Minerve* 
defended  herself  for  an  hour  against  the  seventy-fonr-gun  ship 
'  Cour^eux,*  being   aided  by  the  heavy  sea,  which  prevented  the 

*  Courageux '  opening  her  lower  deck  ports.  But  I  know  of  no 
instance  except  the  present  in  which  a  frigate  of  any  nation 
voluntarily  placed  herself,  in  smooth  water  and  fine  weather,  along- 
side an  enemy's  ship  of  the  line  and  engaged  her  yard-arm  to  yard-aim ; 
and  that  this  frigate  should  be  a  much-despised  privateer  makes  the 
afiair  still  more  remarkable.  The  narrator  of  Captain  Walker's 
voyages  has  tried  to  explain  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  rendered 
such  an  engagement  possible.     He  saya  : — 

The  Spaniards  repeated  their  firings  with  incessant  warmth,  but  sot 
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-with  a  coatiniied  execution ;  for,  though  they  fired  as  fast  4s  they  conld,  yet 
tiieir  firings  after  the  two  first  broadsides  were  extremely  irr^ular,  only 
£ring  fgur  or  six  gunB  at  one  time,  owing,  we  may  suppose,  to  the  great 
-weight  of  their  guns,  which  made  them  less  goverq^blo  thaa  ours  were  to 
-us.  And  in  this  we  had  the  advantage  of  them  from  our  nearness ;  for  as 
we  continued  to  fire  our  broadsides  so  equally  regulnx  and  well  throughout 
the  whole  engagement,  that  ths  last  was  near  as  good  as  the  first,  not  a  shot 
could  possibly  miss  them  ;  and  thereby,  also,  the  fire  of  our  small  arms  took 
place,  which,  like  a  stonn  of  fiery  hail,  beat  against  the  enemy  with  such 
incessant  force,  that,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  they  fled  from  their 
quarters  more  than  once.  .  .  . 

All  which  amounts  to  little  more  thaa  saying  that  a  twelve-  , 
pounder  is  lighter  than  a  twenty-four,  and  a  Uoe-of-battle  ship  is 
easier  to  liit  than  a  frigate ;  statements  which  may  be  accepted  as 
true,  without  admitting  that  they  explain  the  very  remarkahle  faot» 
of  the  engagement.  After  about  three  hoiu^,  however,  the  position 
of  the  '  King  George '  b^;aQ  to  get  critical.  Most  of  her  running 
ligging  was  cut  to  pieces ;  her  maintopsail  yard  was  shot  away,  her 
foremadt  quite  disabled,  the  mainmast  badly  wounded.  *  We  could 
Bot  work  our  ship,  and  bravery  became  a  virtue  of  necessity.'  There 
was  all  this  time  bo  little  wind  that  it  was  half-past  ten  before  the 
'  Prince  Frederick '  came  up,  and  drew  off  some  of  the  enemy's  fire. 
She  did  more — she  put  the  enemy  to  flight ;  for  the  '  G-lorioBO,'  not 
caring  to  continue  the  fight  with  two,  when  one  had  kept  her  bo  well 
employed,  made  sail  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  so  left  them. 

The  English  loss  of  men  was  trifling  compared  with  what  might 
have  been  expected  :  the  '  King  George'  had  but  one  man  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded,  though  of  these  seven  afterwards  died  ;  the  '  Prince 
Frederick '  had  three  men  eeverely  wounded.  The  '  King  George ' 
was,  however,  so  shattered,  that  Captain  Walker  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  ordering  the  '  Prince  Frederick '  to  hang  on  to  the  flying 
enemy ;  it  was  too  possible  that  he  might  himself  stand  in  need  of 
her  assistance.  But  with  the  morning,  the  state  of  the  '  King 
George '  was  less  threatening,  and,  the  *  Duke '  and  '  Prince  George ' 
having  also  come  up,  Walker  sent  the  three  in  chase  of  the  Spaniard, 
following  slowly  in  hia  own  ship. 

And  shortly,  coming  in  from  the  eastward,  was  seen  a  large  ship. 
After  an  anxious  hour,  she  was  made  out  to  be  an  English  man-of- 
war — a  ship  of  the  Ene ;  and  Walker,  to  save  time,  sent  one  of  his 
little  tenders  to  her  with  a  note,  ha^y  explaining  the  situation. 
She  was  found  to  be  the  eighty-gun  ship  *  Russell,'  homeward  bound 
from  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  her  captain.  Ruckle,  sending  a  verbal 
message  to  Walker,  thanking  him  for  his  intelligence,  crowded  sail 
in  pursuit.  After  the  '  Russell '  came  the  '  Princess  Amelia,'  which 
also  was  sent  on ;  and  so,  pursued  and  pursuing,  they  passed  away  to 
the  westward,  the  crippled '  King  George '  being  left  a  long  way  astern. 
And  suddenly  her  anxious  officers  saw  the  flying  enemy  in  hot  action 
with  the  headmost  ship.    This  they  took  to  be  the  *  Prince  Frederick,' 
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but  the  diRtance  was  too  great  to  make  her  out;  and  tbe  fire  was 
ezceediogly  brisk.  Waiker  wbb  inclined  to  blame  bet  captain  for 
engaging  so  determinedly  without  support,  and  said, '  Dottdn  will  lire 
away  all  his  cartridges  and  be  obliged  to  load  with  loose  powder,  by 
which  some  fatal  accident  may  happen.'  Tbe  words  had  scarcely  left 
his  lips,  when  the  ship  at  which  their  eyes  were  straining  appeared  a 
pillar  of  smoke.  '  Oh,  Heavens  I '  he  cried, '  she's  gone.  Dottin  and 
all  his  brave  fellows  are  now  no  more.' 

The  ship  was  indeed  blown  up,  but  she  was  not  tbe  'Prince 
Frederick.'  The  *  Dartmouth '  of  fifty  guns,  cruising  to  the  west- 
ward, had  heard  tbe  firing  of  the  previous  night,  and  was  plying  to 
windward  to  see  what  it  was  all  about.  She  thus  fell  in  with  the 
'  Glorioso,'  and  engaged  ber  in  a  running  fight,  which,  as  the  two 
Ehi{>B  closed,  gradually  became  closer,  until,  by  some  accident,  never 
explained,  thefire  reached  her  magazine,  and  she  blew  up.  The '  Prince 
Frederick,'  then  fast  coming  up,  had  her  ^oats  out  at  once,  but  of  tbe 
300  that  formed  her  crew  fourteen  only  were  saved.  One  of  these,  a 
young  lieutenant  named  O'Brien,  a  cadet  of  the  Inohiquin  family, 
had  been  blown  out  through  a  port,  and  was  picked  up  insenaible  on 
top  of  a-  6oating  gun-cairiage.  He  recovered  himself  as  be  was 
being  taken  on  hoard,  and  greeted  Captain  Dottin  with  the  lig^t- 
heartedness  once  supposed  to  be  a  national  oharacterifitic  '  Sir,'  he 
said,  'you  must  excuse  the  unfitness  of  my  dro8s  to  come  aboard  a 
Btmnge  ship ;  but  reaUy  I  left  my  own  in  such  a  hurry  that  I  had  no 
time  to  stay  for  a  change.'  Appalled,  we  may  believe,  by  the  fate  of 
the  '  Dartmouth,'  the  privateers  ventured  no  further  attack,  tbough 
they  still  contintied  tbe  cbase ;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  *  Russell '  came  up  alongside  and  within  pistol-shot  of  the  flying 
enemy.  A  couple  of  guns,  fired  rather  as  a  summons  to  surrender, 
were  responded  to  by  ber  broadside ;  and  the  action,  thus  b^un, 
continued  with  great  warmth  for  nearly  five  hours,  when,  about  six 
o'clock,  the  Spaniard's  maintopmast  was  shot  away,  upon  which  he 
directly  struck. 

All  the  time  of  tbe  engagement  (wrote  Captain  Buckle  in  his  official 
letter)  we  were  within  musket-shot  of  each  other.  Both  ships  are  in  a  v^ 
shattered  condition :  all  raj  stajs  and  backstays,  &  great  many  of  my 
shrouds,  and  the  boat«  shot  through  and  through.  I  called  to  them  to  get 
out  theirs,  but  they  was  in  the  same  condition,  which  obliged  me  to  stay 
until  one  of  the  privateer's  boats  came  on  board,  when  I  immediately  sent 
her  away  for  the  captain.  .  .  .  The  time  of  the  action  I  was  greatly  pat  to 
it,  having  but  400  men  when  I  begun,  Mr.  Byng*  having  stripped  me  to 
that  number  when  I  left  him,  and  twenty  of  them  were  sick  and  not  able 
to  come  to  their  quarters.  Upon  this  consideration,  being  so  very  weak, 
and  their  numbers  so  much  superior,  I  have  sent  away  the  '  Prince  Qeorge ' 
privateer,  with  230  of  the  prifioners,  to  Lisbon,  under  the  convoy  of  her 
consort  the  '  Prince  Frederick,'  with  a  letter  to  our  minister  there  rdatiug 

1  years  afteiwatds,  to  our 
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thereto.  I  have  also  taken  loo  of  the  priT&teersmen  on  board  me,  and  sent 
away  the  same  number  of  our  own  on  board  the  prize.  I  find  mjself 
obliged  to  leave  between  300  and  400  of  her  seamen  to  help  work  her,  but 
have  this  day  taken  out  all  the  powder  to  prevent  uieir  doing  any 
mischief. 

The  very  weak  state  of  the  '  Buasell '  will  partly  explain  why  the 
'  GlorioEO,'  which  did  not  destroy  the  '  King  George,'  was  able  to 
make  such  a  loDg  defence  against  an  eighty-gun  ship ;  but  the 
Spanish  seventy-gun  ships  of  tiiat  date  were  extremely  stoutly  built, 
and  thus  capable  of  a  great  deal  of  passive  resistance.  Notwith- 
standing her  heavy  armament,  her  offensive  powers  were  clearly 
very  limited.  Her  guns  would  seem  to  have  been  blazed  away 
almost  at  random;  and  we  may  judge  from  the  report  of  Captain 
Erskine  of  the  '  Warwick,'  as  well  as  from  the  experience  of  Captain 
Walker,  that  her  powder  was  bad — spoiled  possibly  from  careless 
stowing  whilst  in  the  tropics.  It  is  only  thus  that  I  can  interpret 
Captain  Erskiue's  attributing  his  small  Xosn  in  men,  though  bin 
rigging  and  masts  were  cut  to  pieces,  not  only  to 

First,  the  enemy  b^g  a  much  higher  ship,  so  his  upper  deck  shot  on 
a  level  muBt  have  gone  over  ub  in  dose  engagement,  which  is  the  reason  w« 
suffered  so  much  in  our  rigging,  mast,  and  sails ;  and  as  it  was  night, 
he  did  not  perceive  the  advantage  of  his  height  for  his  small  arma.  Second, 
his  endeavouring  to  dismast  ua  to  facilitate  hia  escape. 

But  also  to 

Lastly,  bis  overcharging  bis  guns  with  too  great  weight  of  shot,  that 
but  few  of  them  came  through  our  sides,  although  most  '.part  of  the  engage- 
ment  we  were  within  pistol-shot. 

And  the  historian  of  Jlr.  Walker's  voyages,  whilst  dwelling  most 
especially  on  reasons  similar  to  the  first  and  second  of  these,  epeaks 
also  of  the  enemy's  shot  as  not  having  force  to  come  through,  but 
sticking  in  the  ship's  side. 

The  '  King  George '  was  nevertheless  a  great  deal  knocked  about, 
and  put  into  Lisbon  to  refit,  her  consorts  being  directed  to  return  to 
their  croising  ground.  Of  course  their  chagrin  was  great  when  they 
learned  that  the  '  Glorioso ' — which  was  said  to  have  three  millions 
sterling  on  board — had  landed  her  treasure  at  Ferrol;  but  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  they  were  doubtless  to  some  extent  consoled 
by  the  refiection  that  they  had  worthily  assisted  in  bringing  such  a 
powerful  enemy  to  action.  One  of  their  owners,  however,  who  bad 
come  out  to  Lisbon,  did  not  take  quite  the  same  view ;  and  going  on 
board  the  '  King  George'  almost  as  soon  as  she  anchored, '  gave  Mr. 
Walker  a  very  uncouth  welcome  for  venturing  their  ship  against  a 
man-of-war.'  'Had  the  treasure,'  said  Mr.  Walker, '  been  aboard,  as 
1  expected,  your  compliment  had  been  otherways ;  or  had  we  let  her 
escape  from  us  with  that  treasure  on  board,  what  had  you  then  have 
said?' 

After  some  months  more  cruising,  without  any  notable  occurrence, 
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peace  was  concluded,  and,  his  ship  having  been  disposed  of  at  Lisbon, 
Mr.  Walker  returned  home  in  the 'packet,  which,  on  the  passage,  be, 
by  presence  of  mind  and  'bounce,'  preserved  from  an  A^gerine 
corsair.  Afterwards,  he  commanded  a  ship  in  the  North  Sea  trade ; 
but,  having  lost  what  money  he  had  accumulated,  and  having  got 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  former  owners  about  the  accounts  of 
the  Royal  Family,  as  to  the  circumstances  of  which  we  have  no 
details,  he  was  by  them  imprisoned  for  debt  shortly  after  the  out- 
break of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  kept  in  durance  vile  duriDg  its 
continuance.  His  career  may  thus  be  conaidered  as  having  closed 
with  the  brilliant  episode  of  the  capture  of  the  '  Glorioso.' 

I  have  related  the  career  of  Commodore  Walker  at  this  length, 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  remarkable  and  typical  instance  of 
the  good  service  which  a  privateer  was  capable  of  rendering,  not 
only  by  destroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy — though  the  v^ue  of 
the  prizes  made  by  the  Royal  Family  was  said  to  amount  to  400,000^ 
■ — hut,  and  more  especially,  by  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  It  is  admitted  that  privateers  are  not  to  be  employed  in 
future  wars.  The  name,  at  least,  is  abolished ;  the  reality,  in  its 
more  impoi'tant  characteristic?,  will  assuredly  revive  on  the  first 
pinch.  If  the  ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  prove  insufficient  in  number 
for  the  requirements  of  a  maritime  war,  they  will  assuredly  he 
supplemented  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  by  the 
ships  of  private  owners. 

It  seems,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  the  relationship  between 
the  Navy  and  the  Merchant  Service  should  be  re-established  oa  some- 
thing like  its  former  footing.  Formerly,  an  officer  of  the  Merchant 
Service  could  enter  the  Navy,  be  rated  at  once  as  a  midshipman,  and 
after  two  years  be  made  a  lieutenant ;  the  number  who  did  so  enter, 
and  serve  as  midshipmen,  master's  mates,  masters,  and  lieutenants, 
was  considerable.  If  few  rose  beyond  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  it  was 
that  they  were  stopped  by  want  of  interest  rather  than  by  their 
antecedents ;  and  a  sufficient  number  did  rise  to  accentuate  the 
possibility.  Formerly,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  an  officer  of  tl>e 
Navy,  in  time  of  peace — if  a  poor  man,  as  a  naval  officer  very 
commonly  is — took  service  in  a  merchant  ship,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  earned  his  living,  he  cultivated  his  professional  know* 
ledge ;  and  when  war  again  broke  out,  he  was  as  ready  as  ever 
To  point  the  guns  upon  the  chase, 
And  bid  tho  deadly  cutlass  shine. 

This  is — unfortunately,  as  I  think — a  thing  of  the  past.  Nowa- 
days, when  a  naval  officer  finds  it  difficult  to  get  employment— a 
difficulty  that  in  time  of  peace  is  of  common  occurrence — he  retires: 
he  goes  into  trade,  he  becomes  a  stock-broker,  a  wine  merchant,  an 
ironmonger,  a  grocer,  a  director  of  companies,  or  what  not?  He 
earns  his  living — sometimes ;  but  the  quarter-deck  knows  him  no 
more.    It  is  not  only  that  he  has  been  taught  from  his  boyhood  t« 
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look  down  oo  his  brothers  of  the  Merchant  Service  ;  it  is  that  they 
also,  by  a  feeling  of  reciprocity,  are  doubtful  about  him.  On  this 
point  I  may  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Donald  Currie  : — 

An  immense  additional  advantage  by  way  of  Btrength  to  tiie  Royal 
Kavy  and  to  oar  maritime  power  would  be  drawn  from  the  union  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  with  the  Royal  Navy,  in  the  event  of  war.  At  present, 
there  is  bo  much  jealousy  between  the  ser  vices,  that  naval  officers  cannot 
get  employment  in  merchant  shipping  to  the  extent  to  which  their  merits 
entitle  them.  The  captain  or  officer  of  a  merchant  ship  baa  no  chance  of 
joining  the  Navy,  But  this  interchangeableness  or  harmony  of  action  would 
engender  snch  feelings  of  mutnal  f^mpathy  and  support  as  would  present  a 
power  of  vital  energy  and  patriotic  vigour  such  as  Russia,  France,,  or 
Germany  can  never  bo  expected  to  display.^ 

I  fully  believe,  with  Sir  Donald,  that  the  gain  to  the  country  by 
thus  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  the  two  services,  would  be 
enormous — an  increase  of  power  and  efBciency  which  might  prove 
of  the  most  vital  importance.  I  believe  also  that  it  would  conduce 
to  another  gain  of  very  great  and  real,  though,  as  compared  to  the 
increase  of  efficiency,  of  secondary  importance— it  wouJd,  and  more 
and  more  each  year,  tend  to  reduce  the  Naval  Estimates,  now  swollen, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  something  like  eleven  millions  sterling.  The 
retired  pay  of  oGScers  who  have  been  virtually  driven  out  of  the 
service  by  the  necessity  of  living,  however  small  it  may  be  to  the 
individual,  amounts,  in  the  aggregate,  to  a  very  large  sum.  If  war 
was  declared  and  our  fleet  suddenly  increased,  the  active  list  of  all 
ranks  would  have  to  be  increased  in  proportion.  Juniors  woidd 
have  to  be  promoted  by  hundreds.  War,  in  the  present  day,  how- 
ever sharp  and  decisive,  would  probably  be  short ;  and  on  the  return 
of  peace — with  or  without  honour — the  overloaded  list  ■would  bo 
again  reduced  by  some  system  of  retirement  similar  to  that 
previously  enforced.  The  country  would  thus  have  to  pay,  not  only, 
its  officers  for  doing  the  work,  but  also  a  very  large  and  continually 
increasing  number  for  not  doing  it — would,  in  short,  be  taxed  in  order 
to  maintain  the  gulf  between  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Merchant 
Service.  But  if  this  gulf  is  itself  an  evil,  why  should  it  be  main- 
tained ?  I  believe  that  it  is  an  evil,  and  that  it  might  be  done  away 
with — not  by  any  violent  or  radical  innovation,  but  rather  by  a 
judicious  return  to  the  practice  of  the  past.  The  exclusiveness, 
which  I  deplore,  is  itself  the  innovation  ;  a  thing  but  of  yesterday — 
of  yesterday,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  age  of  our  Navy,  which  I 
love  to  trace  back  beyond  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  beyond  the  times 
of  Etbelred  or  Alfred,  back  even  to  those  early  times  when  our 
rude  fore&theiB  scoured  the  North  Sea,  and  made  'the  Saxon 
shore '  no  safe  dwelling-place  for  folk  of  Welsh  blood  or  uniriendly 
tongue. 

^J.  K.  Ladqhton. 

*  JowitaX  et  tkt  Be^al  I7tuM&rm«0  7MMt<rt<M,  voL  zxiv.  (i8So),p.9i. 
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England  undee  Protectionism  and  under 
Free  Trade. 

THERE  is,  we  feu-,  little  doubt  that  the  battle  of  Free  Trade  will 
have  to  be  to  some  extent  fought  over  again  in  England.  An 
actual  return  to  Frotectionism  is  probably  impossible,  but  it  would 
not  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Free  Trader  to  count  too  securely  even 
upon  that  in  these  days.  Over-security,  indeed,  is  the  one  great  danger 
which  Free  Trade  runs.  Its  adherents  form  the  most  intelligent  and 
instructed  portion  of  the  community,  and  for  the  most  part  have 
grasped  the  principles  on  which  the  policy  of  Free  Trade  rests. 
They  have  consequently  the  greatest  difficulty  in  taking  serious 
account  of  the  equivocations,  wailings,  crude  proposals,  and  indis- 
criminate follies  of  the  motley  horde  of  Protectionists  who  have  lately 
filled  the  country  witli  their  utterances.  To  a  Free  Trader  who  knows 
something  of  the  history  of  his  country,  who,  looking  back,  cwi  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  contrast  between  the  present  time  and 
the  former  days  of  Chartist  conspiracies,  bread  riots,  and  incessant 
conflicts  of  capital  and  labour,  or  the  equally  incessant  stru^Iej 
of  monopolists  to  maintain  their  footing,  the  present  agitation  for  a 
reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy  appears  to  be  something  t«o  grotesqoe 
for  serious  controversy.  He  is  disposed  to  jeer  it  out  of  countenance, 
or  to  fold  his  hands  in  quiet  scorn  with  the  curt  advice,  '  Fotds,  do 
your  worst,  and  Free  Trade  will  still  be  triumphant.'  The  present  writer 
has  much  sympathy  with  that  attitude,  and  yet  feels  it  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous one,  because  it  takes  no  account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of 
the  population.  If,  in  short,  a  few  claptrap  phrases,  in  which  are 
often  to  be  found  the  spirit  of  Jingoism  pronounced  too  hastily  to  be 
defunct,  have  suflficed  to  mislead  serious  men  like,  say  Mr.  Farrar- 
Eckroyd,  or  like  not  a  few  City  merchants,  or  to  muddle  the  head  of 
Sir  S.  Northcote,  what  may  they  not  do  amongst  the  less  instructed 
masses  F  That  the  intelligent  working-man  is  likely  to  be  carried 
away  by  a  Protectionist  ci-y  so  ^  as  to  be  ready  to  endorse  a  tax 
upon  bread  for  the  benefit  of  starved-out  landowners  is  highly 
improbable ;  but  it  is  not  intelligence  which  counts  in  this  battle : 
it  is  heads ;  and  the  heads  may  go  wrong.  If,  for  instance,  the  efforts 
to  conclude  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  should  finally 
come  to  nought,  or  if  they  result  in  a  treaty  less  satisfactory  than 
some  of  our  industries  expect,  and  have  reason  to  look  for,  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that  the  clamour  for  revenge  might  become  irresistible. 
Passions  would  be  roused  against  which  no  reasoning  could  prevail ; 
certain  trades  would  unite  in  demanding  countervailing  duties,  and 
Uieir  demand  would  be  backed  by  all  the  miscellaneous  crowd  ot 
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men  who  live  uneatr^  lives  because  <  times  are  somehow  bad,'  whose 
hope  would  be  that  a  policy  of  reaction  once  begun  must  run  iU 
course  until  their  time  came  to  benefit  by  it.  This,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  been  precisely  the  policy  which'  the  left  wing  of  the  Tory 
party,  now  led,  we  suppose,  by  Mr.  James  Lowther  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  have  deliberately  adopted,  and  we  probably  owe  it  to  the 
mistake  of  the  former  that  it  has  not  already  met  with  more  success. 
He,  in  his  North  Lincoloshire  canvass,  saw  it  necessary  to  tickle  the 
ears  of  the  beolghted  farmers  whom  he  addressed  wiUi  the  most 
open  advocacy  of  Protection  for  the  benefit  of  what  he  called, 
and  they  seem  to  have  believed  to  be,  agriculture ;  and  his 
strenuous  support  of  a  duty  on  com,  as  well  as  of  a  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  local  charges  from  the  land  on  to  the  shouldeis  of  the 
people  at  large,  alarmed  the  working  classes  in  the  towns.  It  gave 
all  too  early  the  artisans  an  inkling  of  what  this  '  Fair  Trade '  r^ly 
meant  for  them,  and  they  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  unless  by 
the  mouth  of  delegates  paid  by  interested  parties  for  the  use  of  their 
tongues. 

But  a  mistake  of  this  kind  may  be  repaired  or  forgotten.  The 
cause  of  the  artisan  may  be  taken  up,  if  he  gives  indication  that  he  is 
in  a  mood  for  changes ;  his  wrongs  can  be  descanted  on,  and  his 
passions  roused,  until  first  woollens,  then  cotton  fabrics,  and  then 
iron  manu&ctures,  become  the  objects  of  an  agitation  for  a  return  to 
Protectionism.  No  opportunity  is  missed,  in  tact,  for  impressing  on 
the  British  workman  his  danger  through  foreign  competition.  He  is 
an  object  of  the  deepest  solicitude  and  commiseration  now  by  the 
very  same  persons  who  a  few  short  years  ago  had  never  a  good  word 
to  say  in  his  behalf.  Five  short  years  ago  he  was  a  good-for- 
nothing  drunken  lout,  always  discontented,  always  asking  for  more 
than  was  good  for  him,  never  satislied  with  his  wages.  Now  he  is  a 
poor,  sober,  hard-working,  intelligent,  down-trodden  creatnie,  whom 
the  foreigner  will  not  allow  to  live.  Instead  of  the  stories  about  his 
champagne  revels  and  his  dog  fights,  we  are  treated  to  anecdotes  of 
the  success  with  which  the  foreign  weaver  and  iron  manu&eturer, 
who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff,  are  imderselling  him  in 
his  home  market ;  and  the  question  is  ever  repeated,  *  Is  it  not  hard 
that  these  poor  men  cannot  be  left  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  even  the 
home  trade?  These  protected  countries  are  not  content  with 
shutting  the  poor  English  working-man  out  of  their  markets ;  they 
invade  his  own ;  and  unless  steps  be  takeo  to  stop  their  raids,  be  will 
soon  be  entirely  without  occupation.'  That  is  the  new  way  of 
treating  this  poor  fellow,  and  we  fancy  he  ia  a  little  puzzled  and 
astonished  to-  find  himself  the  object  of  so  much  solicitude.  But, 
like  all  men,  he  is  susceptible  to  flattery,  and  may  one  day  be 
induced  to  think  the  solicitude  genuine,  and  to  believe,  in  spite  of 
the  past,  that  he  is  a  being  deeply  wronged  by  the  workmen  and 
fiscal  laws  of  other  nations. 

At  all  events,  it  will  not  do  to  assume  that  the  English  nof^le  are 
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iocapable  of  being  misled.  Many  of  those  Tvho  set  themBelves  up  as 
leaders  bare  obviously  forgotten  tbe  lessons  of  history  and  the 
teaching  of  experience,  to  an  extent  we  should  not  have  believed 
possible  five  short  years  ago ;  and,  if  they  have  forgotten,  can  the 
artittans  be  counted  on  to  remember  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  not.  The 
safeRt  course,  therefore,  is  to  deal  seriously  with  this  agitation ;  to 
iterate  and  reiterate  facts  against  its  supporters'  fallacies ;  to  expose 
misstatements,  and  generally,  if  possible,  to  convey  anew  to  the 
popular  mind  Bome  true  conceptions  of  what  Free  l^ade  essentiaUy 
means  and  is.  To  do  this  effectually  within  the  scope  of  a  magaziDe 
article  is  obviously  impossible,  for  tbe  misstatements  alone  are 
legion ;  but  one  or  two  of  tbe  more  prominent  elements  in  the  con- 
troversy may  be  examined.  All  that  is  alleged  against  Free  Trade 
is,  in  fact,  subdivisible  into  two  leading  propositions — (l)  That  Free 
Trade  has  not  done  good  to  England  because  other  nations  have  not 
followed  our  example  in  adopting  it,  and— (2)  That  it  must  be  a 
wrong  policy  because  nearly  every  other  nation  of  any  conseqaeoce 
has  prospered  under  Protectionism  to  an  extent  that  makes  them 
prefer  it  to  Free  Trade.  It  shall  be  my  task  in  the  present  essay  to 
demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  both  these  propositions. 

It  requires  considerable  daring  to  state  the  first  proposition  in  Uie 
face  of  facts.  Examine  the  question  from  what  side  you  please,  and 
these  are  found  to  be  against  it.  Protectionists  assert  that  our 
foreign  trade  is  injured  because  we  admit  goods  free  from  countries 
that  refuse  to  admit  ours  except  on  payment  of  Customs  duties  more 
or  less  heavy,  and  call  our  policy  '  one-sided  Free  Trade,'  and  names 
of  that  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  false  or  show  more  clearly  a 
complete  misapprehension  of  what  Free  Trade  principles  really  are. 
They  are,  in  truth,  most  simple.  Our  Customs  tariff  has  been 
reduced  to  its  present  narrow  limits  because  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  large  to  remove  all  restrictions  whatsoever  on  the  free 
movement  in  and  out  of  its  merchandise.  The  principle  underlying 
this  policy  has  no  reference  whatever  to  what  other  nations  may  or 
may  not  do.  Its  single  aim  is  to  unfetter  the  trade  of  England  so 
that  the  English  market  may  be  open  without  restriction  to  tbe 
traders  of  every  nation  under  the  sun,  and  so  that  no  English  indoft- 
try  shall  be  coddled  and  supported  at  tbe  expense  of  the  nation. 
The  results  of  this  policy  are  no  more  affected  in  the  long  run  by 
the  foolish  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce  by  other  nations  than 
the  rise  of  the  tide  is  stopped  by  barriers  of  sand.  If  other  nations 
have  anything  to  sell  in  this  market,  they  will  bring  it  here  because 
the  market  is  open,  and  if  they  sell  they  will  buy,  tariff  at  home  or 
no  tariff.  All  that  their  tariffs  do  is  to  cause  theTo  to  buy  at  a  dis- 
advantage.  Our  free  market  cannot  be  thereby  hurt.  This  is  the 
broad  principle  upon  which  our  Free  Trade  policy  rests,  and  now  let 
us  see  bow  it  has  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  its  founders. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  true  state  of  the  case  it  will  be 
neoeasaiy  to  look  l«ok  upon  the  position  of  this  country  in  the  old 
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Protectiooiat  days.  It  is  not  enough  to  deal  with  the  figures  of  the 
past  five  or  ten  years,  although  even  these  do  not  mislead  if  fairly 
read.  But  to  realise  to  the  fall  what  Free  Trade  has  done  and  ie 
doing  for  us  we  must  contrast  the  period  subsequent  to  1842  with 
the  fixBt  forty  years  of  the  century.  During  the  greater  part  of  that 
earlier  period  the  Protectionists  had  all,  and  more  than  all,  they  now 
ask  for.  The  landowners  were  protected  by  Corn-laws  which  they 
were  always  tinkering,  but  which  uever  satisfied  them,  however 
drastic,  and  nearly  every  article  of  manu&cture  or  of  raw  produce 
that  came  into  the  country  was  taxed.  Some  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  upon  any  terms.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  The  growth  of 
our  national  prosperity  was  retarded  upon  all  hands.  Population 
increased  at  a  comparatively  slow  rate,  and  yet  large  masses  of  the 
people  were  steeped  in  indigence.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
made  but  little  progress,  nor  did  our  foreign  trade  expand  at  all  in 
proportion  to  our  advantages  as  the  largest  owners  of  foreign  territory 
and  colonies  in  the  world,  and  the  most  advanced  inventors  of  new 
appliances. 

For  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  century  the  quantity  of  cotton- 
wool taken  for  borne  manufacture  rose  only  once  above  \qo  million  lbs., 
and  our  exports  of  cotton  goods  never  rose  above  25,ooo,oooi,  real 
or  declared  value,  before  1S44.  The  value  of  our  woollen  maniitac- 
tures  exported  was  positively  larger  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
when  all  Europe  was  torn  by  wars,  than  it  was  at  the  date  when  the 
first  most  important  steps  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  were  taken 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  never  at  any  time  between  1 8 1 5  and  1 842 
did  its  value  reach  ten  millions  sterling.  The  highest  year  of  all  was 
1815,  with  an  export  of  9,381,000/.,  due  to  special  causes.  The 
lowest  1 829,  with  an  export  of  4,600,000^  In  like  manner  the  trade 
in  iron,  although  stimulated  in  the  last  decade  of  this  period  by  the 
demand  for  railway  purposes,  made  hut  insignificant  progress.  The 
total  quantity  of  all  kinds — bars,  pigs,  and  castings — exported  in  1842, 
was  only  300,000  tons,  and  between  1815  and  1 830,  when  the  serious 
makiug  of  railways  may  be  said  to  have  started,  the  total  quantities 
exported  rose  only  from  24,000  to  81,000  tons,  figures  strikingly 
insignificant  considering  the  advantages  which  England  enjoyed  in 
the  production  and  working  of  the  metal.  These  examples  might  be 
multiplied  by  references  to  our  linen  and  silk  manufactures,  our 
exports  of  hardware  and  machinery,  and  of  brass  and  copper ;  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  overburden  the  reader  with  figures,  especially  as  they 
all  tell  the  same  story. 

More  important  is  it  to  examine  the  material  and  social  condition 
of  the  people  under  the  restrictive  trade  system.  It  was  anything; 
bat  satisfactory.  The  Corn-laws,  with  their  '  sliding  scales '  of  duty, 
calculated  on  the  simple  principle  that,  come  of  the  people  what 
might,  the  landlords  must  be  rendered  secure  of  their  rents,  kept  the 
agriculture  of  the  country  in  alternate  states  of  destitution  and 
plethora  at  the  people's  expense.     If  the  harvest  was  short,  prioea 
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were  rati  up  to  a  tremendoas  extent,  because  uutil  they  were  not 
only  high  enough  to  override  the  restrictive  tarifT,  but  so  far  aborc 
any  tariff  levied  as  to  protect  the  com  speculator  from  loss,  foreign 
com  did  not  come  forward  freely.  The  high  prices  delighted  the 
farmers  and  landlords  for  a  brief  period ;  rente  rose,  cultivation  was 
extended,  and  the  seventh  heaven  came  in  eight  for  them.  But  the 
nation  sufiered  unspeakable  misery  the  while.  In  1801,  when,  as 
the  result  of  several  bad  harvests  such  as  we  have  lately  had,  the  price 
of  wheat  averaged  1 1  $8.  i  id.  per  quarter,  upwards  of  4,000,000^.  was 
spent  in  England  on  the  relief  of  the  poor — the  population  of  Eng^ 
land  and  Wales  being  then  under  g,ooopoo — and  the  poor  were 
not  half  relieved  after  all.  Crime  and  destitution;— twin  demons — 
stifled  enterpriBe  and  demoralised  the  nation  at  large.  Nor  did  ^e 
gold  that  the  landowners  and  ^rmers  eeemed  to  snatch  from  the 
hands  of  the  starving  people  benefit  them  but  for  a  moment.  The 
very  next  year,  for  example,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  an  average  of 
578.  1(2.,  ruining  them  in  turn,  without  at  the  same  time  relieving 
the  masses.  There  was  about  as  much  per  head  spent  on  poor  reli^ 
that  year  as  in  the  preceding  years  of  famine.  Through  all  the 
period  of  most  rigorous  protection  to  the  landed  interest  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  country,  down  to  at  the  earliest  1825,  the  snms 
annually  expended  upon  the  poor,  making  all  allowance  for  the 
abominable  administration  of  the  Poor-law,  which  made  the  fand 
provided  for  the  destitute  a  wages  fund  for  the  fanners,  tells  of 
great  social  degradation  and  misery.  For  the  three  years"  of  dear 
bread,  1817  to  i8ig,  and  the  succeeding  year  of  slow  recuperation, 
the  average  sum  spent  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and 
Wales  was  7,400,000?.,  and  the  average  population  was  under 
11,700,000.  This  makes  the  poor-rate  equal  to  a  charge  of  about 
I2e.  8d.  per  head  for  these  years.  These  were,  it  is  true,  the  worst 
years  of  the  century,  but  the  burden  continued  heavy  throughout  the 
whole  Protectionist  period,  and  for  some  time  after.  Porter,  in  his 
*  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  estimates  that,  if  the  charge  for  poor  relief 
be  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money,  it  was  gre^r  in 
1831  than  thirty  years  before.  After  1835  the  weight  was  lightened 
by  the  correction  of  abuses,  but  it  was  still  very  great. 

Nevertheless  the  wealth  of  the  country  increased,  as  did  its  popu- 
lation. Peace  alone  brought  some  degree  of  prosperity,  only  the 
degree  and  extent  of  the  national  development  was  slow.  Between 
181 5  and  1841 — a  period  of  twenty-six  years — the  capital  value  of  the 
land  assessed  to  property-tax  is  estimated  to  have  risen  by  380,000,000^ 
In  the  same  period,  however,  the  population  of  England  bad  nearly 
doubled,  and  the  increase  in  wealth  was  not  nearly  commensurate 
with  the  numbers  of  the  people.  To  sum  the  matterup,  and  fix  the 
standard  of  contrast  with  the  present  day,  the  country  after  twenty 
six  years  of  peace  found  itself  in  184 1  with  a  stf^ant  revenue  and 
budget  deficits ;  a  large  pauper  population  equal  to  about  one  person 
in  every  fifteen ;  its  trade,  though  better  than  it  had  been  at  times 
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daring  the  period,  was  without  elaeticity,  the  exports  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  amounting  in  value  to  only  i/.  i8«.  6ti.  per  head  of  the 
whole  population ;  and  its  shipping  was  in  an  unBatisfactory  state. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  our  merchant  marine  in  that 
year  was  only  23^61,  of  2,93S,0CX3  tons  burden,  and  of  these  but  793 
were  steamers,  with  the  ineigni&cant  carrying  capacity  of  96,000  tons. 
The  country,  in  short,  although  richer,  was  not  prosperotis.  Want  for 
ever  do^ed  the  heels  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  hampering  taxes 
BO  clogged  the  wheels  of  industry  that  life  was  hard  for  the  multitude 
at  the  very  best  of  timeis.  As  (>)bbett  put  it,  the  variety  and  weight 
of  the  public  imposts  robbed  the  population  of  the  benefits  of  cheap 
bread,  even  when  wheat  was  low  in  price ;  to  the  poor  it  was  always 
dear,  no  matter  what  the  quarter  of  wheat  might  cost.  Hence  the 
power  of  the  Chartists  ;  hence  widespread  popular  discontent  of  all 
kinds,  frequent  strikes,  the  constant  recurrence  of  bread  riots,  and  a 
general  condition  of  social  insecurity.  Let  the  reader  but  look  back 
at  that  period,  and  study,  however  superficially,  the  causes  of  the 
national  stagnation  and  discontent,  and  he  will  recognise,  I  cannot 
doubt,  what  Cobden,  firigbt,  and  their  followers  did  for  the  country 
when,  helped  by  famine,  they  forced  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
sweep  away  trade  monopolies,  bad  taxes,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
Protectionism.  The  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws  alone,  unquestionably 
to  my  mind,  saved  the  country  from  the  liorrors  of  revolution.  Yet 
our  population  was  then  only  about  26,750,000  all  told,  and  that  of 
England  and  Wales  alone  only  16,000,000.  Our  soil  was  even  at 
that  late  day  still  able  in  good  years  to  provide  the  bulk  of  the 
people's  bread ;  for  as  late  as  1S44  we  retained  for  home  con- 
Humption  only  17*33  '^*s*  °f  foreign  wheat  per  head.  Last  year  we 
required  210*42  Iba.  per  head,  and  in  1879,  228*73  l^^- 

Happily  for  the  country,  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  prevailed, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  had  the  course,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
landed  and  other  property  and  monopolist  interests,  to  reduce  the 
whole  tariff  to  a,  by  comparison,  low  scale  of  duties.  He  brought  us 
nearly  to  the  point  where  France  stands  to^ay.  It  was  but  the  first 
step,  but  out  of  1,200  articles  taxed,  he  reduced  the  duty  on  750,  and 
henceforth  in  no  case  was  any  article  to  he  loaded  with  a  prohibitory 
impost.  Better  still,  he  paved  the  way  for  future  reform  in  the  same 
direction  by  reimposing  the  income-tax.  From  that  date  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  went  steadily  forward,  until  all  raw  materials 
used  in  our  manufactures,  and  nearly  all  important  articles  of  food, 
enjoyed  also  entire  freedom  from  Customs  duties.  Partial  and  tenta- 
tive as  this  measure  of  Peel's  was — his,  indeed,  was  the  genius  of 
temporising  and  compromise — its  effects  were  almost  at  once  visible 
on  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  in  1849,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  pro- 
duce had  increajwd  by  about  16,000,000^.,  and  was  at  the  rate  of 
■zi.  5s.  \\d.  per  head  of  the  population, as  compared  with  il.  158. 
in  1842.     This  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  result  of  increased  im- 
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ports.  The  official  value  of  these  increased  by  nearly  40,000,0002.  ia 
the  same  period — an  iucrease  that,  on  the  Fair  Trade  theory,  should 
then  and  there  have  ruined  the  rtattOQ,  but  which  was  in  point  of  fact 
a  proof  that  our  trade  was  by  its  greater  freedom  becoming  more 
profitable.  The  capital  we  had  invested  abroad,  in  our  colonies  and 
in  India,  was  beginning  to  yield  a  better  return,  because  it  was  not 
overweighted  with  taxation. 

Passing  by  the  abolition  of  the  Ck>rn-Iaws,  which  took  full  effect 
— all  but  the  registration  shilling,  in  the  b^inniug  of  1849,  and  the 
repeal  of  our  navigation  laws,  finally  accomplished  in  1849,  so  far 
as  regarded  our  foreign  trade,  both  measures  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  country,  the  oext  great  step  in  liberating  commerce  was  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1853.  Before  noticing  it,  however,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  a  passing  illustration  of  how  history  repeats  itoelf. 
There  were  '  Fair  Traders '  in  1 849,  and,  as  now,  they  were  highly 
aristocratic  personages.  Meeting  one  day,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  they  unanimously  recorded  their  opinion  that 
*  Free  Trade  had  failed  to  produce  the  benefit  predicted  by  its  pro- 
moters, and  had  been  followed  by  deep  injury  to  many  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country ' — meaning  landed  interests,  of  course.  Ac- 
cordingly they  solemnly  agreed  to  form  a  'Natifmal  Association  for 
the  Protection  of  British  Industry  and  Capital ' — the 'Fair  Trade' 
Lei^ue  of  the  day,  in  fact — and  forthwith  (Usappeared.  For  all  they 
took  by  their  high  resolve,  it  might  have  just  as  well  been  a  deter- 
mination to  oppose  the  tendency  of  water  to  run  downhill.  There  is 
consolation  to  the  Free  Traders  of  to-day  in  a  little  episode  like  that. 
Instead  of  putting  back  the  clock,  as  Mr.  JameK  Lowther,  with  a 
fine  bucolic  courage,  proposes  to  do,  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  1853,  set  it 
further  forward  than  ever,  and  in  that  budget  and  the  budgets  of  1859 
to  1866,  hardened  the  foundations  of  Free  Trade  in  a  way  which 
makes  tjiem,  I  hope  and  believe,  imassailable.  A  far  bolder,  and  also 
a  more  far-seeing  and  sagacious,  financier  than  Sir  R.  Peel,  Mr. 
Gladstone  did  not  stick  at  half-measures.  He  swept  taxes  clean 
away,  and  in  process  of  time  i-educed  the  Customs  tariff  to  one  im- 
posed for  revenue  purposes  only.  Not  a  single  raw  material  used  in 
our  manufactures  is  now  taxed ;  not  a  single  article  of  food  which 
can  be  produced  at  home.  All  have  been  liberated,  and  with  each 
unfettering  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  has  bounded  forward ;  and 
such  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  wealth-consuming  power  of  the 
people,  that  the  revenue  has  expanded  more  when  taxes  were  abolished 
or  reduced  than  when  they  were  imposed.  By  i860  the  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  had  risen  to  136,000,000^.,  or 
4^.  14s.  7ii.per  head  of  the  population.  Our  imports  in  the  same  period 
had  risen  to  210,500,000^,  or  ^l.  -js.  per  head,  and  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country  together,  including  the  transit  business  in  foreign  and 
colonial  produce,  was  equal  to  375,000,000^.,  or  13^,  os.  7<2.  per  head. 

To  understand  the  significance  of  these  figures,  it  is  necessary  to 
recollect  that  they  are  the  result  solely  of  our  Free  Trade  policy.  Upto 
1 860,  when,  from  motives  of  policy  and  friendliness,  we  so  far  stepped 
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down  from  our  pedestal  as  to  conclude  a  kind  of  reciprocity  treat; 
with  France,  we  bad  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  any  impCHtant  move- 
ment to  induce  other  nations  to  open  their  markets  to  as.  Our  Free 
IVade  was  all  sufficient  to  break  their  barrierR,  because,  in  setting 
other  nations  at  liberty  to  sell  to  us,  it,  to  the  extent  of  their  sales, 
augmented  their  buying  power,  and  made  them  perforce  purchasers 
in  our  markets,  A  few  illustrations  will  probably  impress  this  im- 
portant point  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  more  than  many  arguments. 
Take  first  of  all  our  trade  with  France.  In  1840  the  declared  value 
of  our  exports  of  Home  produce  thither  was  2, 378,000!.;  in  1859,  the 
year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  it  was  9,562,000^. 
Now,  if  we  recollect  that  during  the  whole  of  those  nineteen  years  the 
French  tariffwasofthe  same  antiquated,prohibitory,^nd  exclusive  type 
that  had  characterised  our  own  up  to  1842,  in  spite  of  minor  ameliora- 
tions, we  shall  appreciate  the  bearing  cf  these  figures.  By  the  force 
of  our  Free  Trade,  and  that  alone,  we  had  in  that  time  more  than 
tripled  our  exports  to  France.  *  We  purchased  this,'  the  Fair  Trader 
would  say,  *  by  a  reckless  import  from  France ; '  but  where  is  the 
proof  of  that  ?  What  rational  person  can  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion, if  he  finds  that  the  value  of  our  imports  from  any  country  is 
double,  say,  that  of  our  exports  thither,  than  that  our  trade  with  that 
country  is  highly  profitable  to  us.  By  our  export  of  ten  millions  we 
are  able  to  purchase  goods  in  that  country  which  are  valued  at  fifteen  or 
twenty  when  they  reach  our  ports,  and  surely  that  is  excellent  business, 
especially  if  freight  charges  and  all  come  to  us ;  and  that  roughly  is 
-what  Free  Trade  enabled  us  to  do  with  France.  In  like  manner  did 
our  trade  with  Bussia  expand.  We  soW  to  that  Empire  in  1840 
goods  valued  at  i  ,600,000?.  on  leaving  our  ports ;  and  in  1 860,  although 
bitter  war  bad  been  waged  between  the  two  countries  but  five  short 
years  before,  we  sold  her  5,000,000!.  worth.  What  did  that  but  our 
Free  Trade  ?  A  more  striking  example  still  is  that  of  Spain,  to 
which  we  sent  only  about  400,00a!.  worth  of  goods  in  1840,  but  which 
Txtught  2,623,000^  worth  in  i860.  And  our  export  trade  with  the 
United  States  leaped  in  the  same  period  from  5,300,000!.  to  almost 
23,000,000!.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  more  we  look  into 
the  facts  regarding  our  economic  history  since  the  time  when  Free 
Trade — liberty  to  all  the  world  to  come  and  deal  in  our  markets — be- 
came the  established  rule  of  our  fiscal  administration,  the  more  satis- 
fied most  we  become  that  this  principle  has  lifted  us  to  a  position 
which  it  is  totally  impossible  for  any  foreign  restrictive  tariff  to 
assaiL  The  fallacy,  nay,  the  utter  falsehood,  of  the  assertion  that 
Free  Trade  has  not  done  good  to  England,  because  other  nations  have 
not  adopted  it,  could  not  be  more  completely  proved  than  by  such 
facts  ae  we  bave  cited,  facts  which  might  be  multiplied  almost  with- 
out limit. 

But  the  beet  of  all  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  economic  soundness 

of  Free  Trade  as  the  only  possible  principle  of  commerce  for  England 

is  to  be  found,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  history  of  our  trade  for  the 
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past  tea  years.  Six,  at  least,  of  these  years  have  been  very  trying  to 
the  stability  of  our  merchants  and  the  staying  capacity  of  our  in- 
dustries. I  am  &r,  indeed,  from  holding  the  view  that  the  nation  hat 
not  suffered  much  in  these  yearn.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me 
that  important  trades  and  important  classes  of  the  people  have  had 
to  endure  many  disappointments  and  heavy  losses.  To  the  pain  of 
these  losses  I  attribute  most  of  the  present  recrudescence  of  Protection 
— the  general  sense  of  unrest,  fear,  and  discontent  with  which  certain 
classes  of  the  nation  are  permeated.  I  would  go  further,  and  say  th^ 
the  time  of  loss  and  difficulty  may  not  be  yet  at  an  end.  It  began 
with  the  collapse  of  the  foreign  loan  maaia,  by  means  of  which  % 
fictitious  and  altogether  diseased  kind  of  prosperity  was  bestowed 
upon  certain  industries  in  the  country.  For  years  we  proceeded  cm 
the  dangerous  system  of  the  tailor  who  is  so  anxious  to  do  business 
that  he  lends  bis  customers  the  money  to  pay  for  the  clothes  he  makes 
for  them  ;  and  when  that  system  came  to  an  end,  we  suffered  on  all 
hands.  Trade  felt  off;  profits  sank  or  disappeared  ;  prices  shrank  all 
round ;  and  the  country  entered  upon  a  period  of  retrenchment  and 
painful  realisation  of  bankrupt  estates.  Fast  after  this  came  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  such  as  this  country  has  not  experienced  for 
many  years.  It  is  prol^bly  no  exaggeration  to  place  the  losses 
entailed  by  these  bad  harveata  alone  at  150,000,000/.  during  the  past 
three  years.  These  losses  have  told  with  e^I  the  greater  force  npoo 
the  agricultural  and  land-owning  community  in  that,  for  at  least 
twenty  years  before,  they  had  enjoyed  such  an  average  measure  of 
prosperity  as  led  to  a  great  speculative  advance  in  rents  and  a  corre- 
spondingly  increased  expensiveneas  in  the  style  of  living  of  both 
landlords  and  formers.  To  add  to  their  difficulties  from  the  bad 
harvests — difficulties,  be  it  said,  felt  as  much  or  more  by  protected 
France  as  by  ourselves — the  new  lands  of  America  produced  abundantly, 
and  enormous  surpluses  were  poured  into  this  country  and  other 
suffering  countries  to  meet  the  heavy  deficiency.  This  prevented 
prices  from  rising  as  they  would  have  done  under  Protectionism,  and 
the  farmer  was  not  able  to  recoup  himself  for  bad  crops  by  high 
prices.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  rents  have  had  to  be  reduced  in  aU 
directions,  and  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cultivation  which  paid 
rent  in  the  prosperity  days.  Further  depression  in  the  home  trade 
was  the  result,  and  for  three  years  running  we  have  been  subject  to  a 
demand  for  gold  to  pay  for  foreign  food  supplies,  which  has  probably 
resulted  in  an  '  appreciation '  of  the  purchasing  power  of  that  metaL 
In  other  words,  the  gold  outflow  has  tended  to  keep  down  prices  of  oom- 
moditiee  still  longer  and  further,  so  that,  even  with  increasing  business, 
the  margin  of  profit  in  most  branches  of  trade  has  continued  Hmall. 

In  short,  the  nation  has  suffered  from  a  complication  of  adverse 
circumstaooes  at  home  and  abroad.  There  have  been  great  bank- 
ruptcies amongst  its  customers,  devastating  famines  in  India  and 
China,  harvests  as  poor  as  our  own  in  most  parte  of  Europe,  enough 
adversity  everywhere  to  have  given,  we  might  have  diought,  a 
permanent  shock  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     In  t£e  old 
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Protectionist  daTS  there  would  unquestionably  have  been  great  misery. 
We  have  seen  what  bad  harvests  (Kd  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
and  the  bad  harvests  of  1S37  and  the  three  succeeding  years  gave 
vitality  to  the  Chartist  agitation.  But  we  have  passed  through  this 
trying  time  as  a  nation  with  far  less  suffering,  tar  less  misery  and  loss 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  in  our  history.  Agriculturiats  have 
lost  so  keenly  that  their  losses  have  produced  a  new  agitation  in 
Ireland,  and  are  at  the  present  m(nneDt  stirring  up  the  farmers  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  battle  for  a  change  in  the  Land-laws — for 
Free  Trade,  in  fact,  and  liberty  to  use  the  soil  in  a  &shion  that  will 
make  competition  with  cheap  land  in  other  countries  more  equal. 
But  these  losses  are  exceptional,  and  affect  only  a  fraction  of  the 
people  ;  while  the  very  &ct  that  this  remedy  is  asked  for  by  the  intelli- 
gent section  of  our  agricuJtural  class  is  a  proof  that  the  losses  it  suffers 
under  do  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Free  Trade.  They  must  recognise, 
indeed,  that  Free  Trade  has  saved  the  country  by  giving  employment  to 
the  mass  of  the  people  at  the  very  time  when  other  causes  were 
active  in  throwing  them  out  of  work.  Less  than  a  million  of  people 
are  occupied  with,  or  directly  dependent  on,  agriculture  in  England, 
which  has,  therefore,  nearly  25,000,000  inhabitants  who  must  depend 
for  their  living  more  or  less  directly  on  the  profits  of  her  great 
foreign  industries  or  merchants,  at  all  times,  but  most  when  home 
agriculture  is  depressed.  Before  the  period  of  agricultural  distress 
began,  these  industries  had  been  weakened  through  the  other  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned.  A  time  of  great  speculative  activity  had 
brought  its  usual  reaction,  and  the  value  of  our  exports  of  home 
produce  fell  off  as  long  ago  aa  1874.  It  continued  to  fell  steadily 
until  the  end  of  1879,  when  our  enormous  demand  for  foreign  grain 
gave  our  customers  the  necessary  means  to  buy  our  goods  in  return. 
'What  the  nation  suffered  &om,  in  short,  before  the  bad  harvest  came, 
was  not  the  high  tariffs  of  foreign  countries,  but  their  poverty.  They 
had  not  the  means  to  buy  of  us  until  our  purchases  from  them 
restored  their  financial  strength.  Then  the  export  business  of  the 
country  began  to  revive,  and  it  has  gone  steadily  upward  ever  since. 
Free  Trade,  therefore,  saved  the  nation  from  a  time  of  probably 
unexampled  distress ;  for,  had  we  shut  our  ports  in  any  d^;ree  to  the 
free  imports  of  foreign  food  and  commodities,  we  should  have 
diminished  the  supply  and  have  raised  prices,  crippling  alike  the  power 
of  other  countries  to  buy  from  us  and  our  capacity  to  supply  them. 
No  one,  therefore,  who  tries  to  realise  what  England  would  become 
were  the  industrial  population  of  our  great  towns  to  be  thrown  out 
of  work  in  great  masses  can  be  other  than  thankful  that  the  hard 
times  through  which  we  have  passed  should  have  found  England 
practically  a  Free  Trade  country.  When  the  population  was  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  what  it  is  now,  a  series  of  crises,  like  those 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  are  passing,  plunged  her  into  the 
deepest  misery ;  and  before  the  Free  Trade  era  no  cycle  of  bad  harvests 
ever  passed  over  the  country  without  stirring  the  darkest  passions  of 
the  multitude  to  an  extent  that  threatened  the  public  peace,  if  not 
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existing  institutions.  We  find  ourselves  in  th^  BeveDth  year  of 
distress  now,  and  instead  of  being  poorer,  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
more  comfortable  and  contented  than  ever  they  were.  There  is  less 
pauperism  and  crime  than  at  any  previous  period  of  history  p^opo^ 
tional  to  the  population.  The  savings  of  the  people  stesdjl; 
accumulate,  and  ^ey  are  withal  better  fed  and  better  clad,  as  well 
as,  take  them  all  round,  better  housed,  than  the  working  classes  of 
any  nation  in  Europe.  If  with  Free  Trade  we  have  attained  all  this, 
where  is  the  ground  for  complaint  ?  Are  we  asked  to  forego  these 
benefits  in  order  that  a  few  landowners  may  secuxe  better  rents  and 
atave  o£f  for  a  little  while  the  removal  of  cramping  feudalism  from  our 
land  system  ?  Because  &shion  has  changed  or  because  other  nation^ 
waking  from  their  long  torpor,  have  begun  to  compete  with  us  on 
more  equal  terms  in  departments  of  manu&cture  which  we  have  (oo 
arrogantly  assumed  to  be  our  exclusive  property  and  privily,  «e 
are  to  check  and  disorganise  our  great  carrying  and  brokerage  trade 
by  the  imposition  of  duties  whose  very  collection  would  be  a  clop 
upon  the  country  and  a  source  of  loss.  Nothing  less  than  this  will 
satisfy  the  Protectionists,  who  even  now  raise  the  sinister  cry  of 
privilege  and  vested  interests  amongst  us ;  but  I  should  despair  of  the 
country  could  I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  legislative  sancdon 
could  ever  be  given  to  any  of  these  proposals.  Hitherto,  indeed, 
they  have  been  for  the  most  part  too  wild  for  practical  politics,  and 
it  would  be  waste  of  time  and  space  to  make  a  detailed  examination 
of  them  here.  The  moat  plausible  of  all — an  international  Customs 
federation  of  the  British  Empire — will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious 
consideration.  At  bottom  it  appears  to  be  a  roundabout  mode  of 
obtaining  revenge  against  the  United  States  for  their  Protectioni^n ; 
but  its  supporters  must  know  that  any  differentiation  of  our  customs 
duties  in  favour  of  Canada  would  defeat  itself.  It  would  be  merely 
a  premium  offered  to  fraudulent  trade  so  far  as  com  or  meat  is 
concerned,  and  as  against  cotton  must  be  inoperative.  Almost  as 
impossible  would  it  be  for  any  system  of  privilege  to  be  established 
with  our  other  colonies.  They  have  no  wish,  for  one  thing,  that 
their  trade  should  be  exclusively  with  the  mother-country.  Every 
year,  as  their  business  with  other  nabloos  expands,  their  reluc- 
tance to  come  within  a  ring  fence  and  irretrievably  throw  in  their 
lot  with  England  is  certain  to  increase.  The  political  dangers,  more- 
over, of  such  a  course  are  too  dreadful  to  be  faced,  even  were  such  a 
cumbrous  fiscal  organisation  now  workable,  which  it  is  not.  We  are 
already  sufficiently  envied  and  hated  for  our  great  colonial  possessions, 
but  the  anomaly  ia  tolerable  while  all  the  world  is  as  free  to  trade 
with  them  as  we  are.  But  did  we  shut  the  world  off,  we  should  at 
once  excite  a  desire  on  the  part  of  ^^grandising  Powers  to  lay  bold  ot 
some  of  those  possessions,  and  redress  the  balance  of  power.  A  fiscal 
confederation  with  our  colonies  for  purposes  of  revenge  against  France, 
Germany,  and  other  Protectionist  Powers,  would  be  a  chaUeDge  to 
them  to  try  to  take  them  from  us.  We  shall  be  saved  from  such  a 
danger,  however,  by  our  colonies  themselves,  as  well  as  by  our  own 
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-depeDdent  position.  Happily  for  the  country,  we  are  in  that  poBition 
that  we  dare  not  place  differentiating  taxes  on  the  products  of  other 
countries  because  we  must  live  by  them.  Thanks  to  the  shape  which 
the  national  development  has  taken,  and  to  out  antiquated  land  system, 
we  have  less  capacity  for  self-sustenance  than  any  nation  under  the 
sun,  and  have  therefore  to  walk  with  great  circumspection. 

Every  year  increases  the  lugency  with  which  we  are  driven 
towards  a  complete  liberation  of  our  foreign  trade  from  all  restraints, 
and  as  our  population  multiplies,  one  might  almost  say  that  every 
year  ought  to  increase  our  satisfaction  that  other  nations  persist  in  so 
far  hampering  their  competing  power  by  tariffs  that  block  the  free 
movement  of  their  commerce  and  handicap  their  manu&cturerB. 
Were  not  high  tariffs  so  often  a  mark  of  growing  poverty,  that  would 
be  the  best  way  to  view  the  reactionary  movement  now  in  the  ascendent. 

A  few  statistics  will  fittingly  close  the  examination  of  this  part  of 
our  subject.  We  left  off  at  i860,  and  it  may  be  sufficient,  therefore, 
to  throw  the  figures  of  the  succeeding  period  together  in  tabular  form, 
and  in  quinquennial  periods.  The  reader  will  thus  be  able  to  see  in 
a  moment  the  force  of  the  statements  and  admissions  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  extent  of  the  '  dip '  that  our  trade  has  taken.     (Table, 

p- 13.) 

But  for  the  increased  pauperism  of  Ireland,  the  later  figures 
under  that  head  would  have  been  lower  still — a  remarkable  proof  of 
how  Uttle  the  prosperity  of  the  masses  is  at  present  dependent  on 
our  agricultm^.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  absolutely  per  head  noticeable  since  1875  is  fully  compen- 
sated for  by  the  increase  in  our  exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, so  that  our  brokerage  or  transit  business  has  gone  on  improving 
in  the  very  worst  of  times. 

Contrast  the  worst  of  these  years,  so  far  as  our  exports  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  figures  before  the  Free  Trade  days,  when  the  value  of 
the  borne  produce  exported  never  reached  ll.  per  head.  And  the 
values  do  not  by  any  means  tell  us  all,  for  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  the  iall  in  prices.  This  made  our  trade  appear  smaller  than  it 
really  was  in  the  years  1874  to  1879,  and  if  we  examine  the  quan- 
tities of  the  principal  articles  we  shall  find  that,  in  some  cases,  instead 
of  a  smaller  trade  we  have  done  a  larger,  even  in  the  so-called  dull 
years — the  years  of  depression.  There  has  been,  for  example,  an 
almost  uniform  increase  in  our  export  of  alkalis  for  the  past  ten 
years,  judged  by  the  quantities ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  our  export  of 
cotton  fabrics,  of  which  we  exported  nearly  5,000,000,000  yards  last 
year  as  compared  with  3,538,000,000 yards  in  1872,  the  greatest  year 
of  general  inflation  we  have  ever  hitherto  seen,  and  but  791,000,000 
yards  in  1 840.  Iron  and  steel,  as  was  natural,  have  felt  the  recoil 
more  because  they  were  specially  stimulated  by  foreign  loans ;  but,  if 
we  leave  out  the  inflation  years  1870-73,  we  have  here  also  nearly 
uniform  pr<^reBS ;  and  last  year's  export  was  the  highest  ever  reached 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Our  linen  and  woollen  industries  have 
suffered  much  more,  and  are  in  a  backward  and  unsatisfactory  ocnift^' 
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dition  still ;  but  the  question  is  whether,  in  their  case,  the  fault  does 
not  lie  in  oar  manufactorers,  who  suQer  other  countries  to  outstrip 
them  in  the  adoption  of  improved  modes  of  production.  But,  with 
these  important  and  some  minor  exceptions,  the  recoil  in  our  trade 
lias  been  less  than  the  values  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Our  supreme 
position  as  a  Free  Trade  country  is,  I  think,  thoroughly  vindicated  by 
these  fects.  So  well  has  it  enabled  us  to  ride  through  the  storm, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  must  be  considered  better  off  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago.  We  spent  as  much  in  maintaining  our 
poor  in  187 1  and  1872  as  we  did  in  1879  and  1880,  although  our 
population  has  increased  in  the  interval  t^  a  number  equivalent  to 
the  whole  population  of  Scotland  at  the  present  day,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  tendency  of  the  cost  per  pauper  to  increase — a  tendency 
a^ravated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  unhappy  policy  of  relieving  local 
burdens  out  of  imperial  taxation.  Some  wealth  has  of  course  been 
lost — our  wealthy  classes  are  poorer  now  than  they  were  then,  take 
them  all  round — but  there  has  been  no  starvation  except  in  purely 
agricultural  Ireland,  and  we  have  been  able  to  pay  for  what  we  had 
to  buy  in  the  way  of  food  to  a  greater  extent  by  the  sale  of  our  pro- 
ductions than  any  other  country  afflicted  in  the  same  way  as  our- 
selves. France,  to  take  the  most  prominent  example,  has  bad  to 
export  nearly  twice  as  much  gold  to  pay  for  a  relatively  much  smaller 
abnormalimportof  food  than  we  have  had  to  buy  in  the  past  two  years. 

A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  upon  this  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  it  is  so  many-sided,  but  all  teach  the  same  lesson.  Our 
position  may  be  a  dangerous  one,  but  it  is  not  Free  Trade  that  niakes 
it  so.  Free  Trade,  on  the  contrary,  has  saved  us,  and  will,  I  trust, 
save  us  &om  social  commotions  such  as  no  one  who  contemplates  the 
preponderating  dependence  of  our  people  on  foreign  commerce  could 
avoid  looking  for  were  that  trade  broken  to  pieces  by  a  '  revision  of 
our  tariff'  in  a  Protectionist  sense. 

Equally  cogent,  in  my  judgment,  are  the  facts  presented  against 
the  other  proposition  that  the  'Fair  Traders'  and  honest  Protec- 
tionists attempt  to  sustain :  that  countries  which  have  adopted 
Protection  have  found  it  so  profitable  that  they  prefer  it  to  Free  Trade. 
The  most  signal  disproof  of  this  allegation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  no  Protectionist  nation  enjoys  any  large  share  in  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  Through  the  darkest  times  in  our  recent  com- 
mercial histoiy,  we  have  not  only  maintained  our  hold  of  that  trade, 
but  improved  it,  imtil  our  own  ocean-shipping  and  that  of  our 
colonies  almost  outweighs  in  tounage  that  of  the  whole  world  put 
together.  In  exact  figures,  iti8  48per  cent,  of  the  total  known  tonnage 
of  the  world.  The  reader  has  seen  how  meagre  our  tonnage  was  in 
the  Protectionist  days.  We  had  in  1841  only  793  steam-ships  of  a 
quite  insignificant  size.  In  1880,  the  number  luid  risen  to  5,247 
Bteamers,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  2,723,000  tons,  and  oiu-  steam  and 
sailing  tonnage  together  reached  the  prodigious  capacity  of  6,575,000 
tons,  within  5,000  tons  of  the  largest  total  iu  our  history.  This 
total  is  more  than  six  times  that  of  France,  nearly  six  times  that  of 
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Oennany,  and  more  than  fire  times  that  of  the  ocean-shipping  of 
the  United  States.  France,  as  we  know,  protected  as  she  idreuly 
was  by  the  surtaaw  depaviUon  levied  on  shippiDg  not  French,  and  to 
a  great  extent  also  by  the  aurtaxe  £eriirep6t,  which  punishes 
importers  of  goods  via.  foreign  countries,  has  taken  to  bounties  in 
order  to  try  and  prevent  her  mercantile  navy  from  being  driven  &om 
the  high  seas,  and  unlesB  the  United  States  do  the  same  thing,  theira 
is  bound  to  disappear.  For  many  years  the  shipping  of  both  has 
been  on  the  decline.  In  former  years  the  United  States  had  a  fine 
carrying  trade,  but  it  has  steadily  left  them  since  they  became  a 
rigidly  protective  country.  And  the  reason  is  obvious :  under  Pro- 
tection they  have,  and  can  have,  no  miscellaneous  trade.  To  us  the 
best  position  is  open  in  every  market  of  the  world,  because  we  are 
the  cheapest,  the  most  unhampered  producers.  The  tariff  of  France 
or  Germany  may  be  hard  upon  us — I  do  not  admit  that  it  need  be, 
but  take  it  for  argument's  sake  that  it  is — what  then  must  it  be  fw 
the  United  States?  By  the  extent  that  we  can  undersell  them, 
through  our  freedom,  are  we  better  off  than  they.  To  third  parties 
the  ground  within  the  ring  fence  of  Protection  is  always  neutral,  and 
in  all  such  conflicts  we  have  by  Free  Trade  so  much  the  advantage, 
that  our  mercantile  navy  is  able  to  find  cargoes  when  that  of  every 
other  country  must  fiul.  "Who,  for  example,  sends  one  quarter  of 
the  goods  to  the  United  States  that  we  do,  their  insane  tariff  not- 
withstanding? No  one,  and  consequently  no  one  but  ourselves  can 
make  the  American  carrying  trade  pay.  To  some  d^ree,  no  doubt, 
we  are  helped  by  our  colonies,  because  they  live  by  and  to  a  great 
degree  for  us ;  but  it  is  the  same  wherever  we  turn.  The  vessel  that 
comes  in  fi:t)m  one  country  may  not  find  a  cargo  to  go  back  to  the 
same  place,  but  it  finds  one  to  some  other  place,  loads  with  it,  and 
goes.  At  its  new  destination,  perhaps,  it  finds  no  *  return  cu'go ; '  hot, 
by  reason  of  our  all-embracing  business,  it  may  again  find  one  to  a 
port  in  a  foreign  country,  whence  it  can  at  last  fill  its  bold  for  home 
That  is  what  our  Free  Trade  enables  us  to  do,  and  firom  that  the  Pro- 
tectionists are  wholly  shut  out. 

The  next  most  striking  general  characteristic  of  Protectionist 
countries  which,  equally  with  the  condition  of  their  shipping,  proves 
that  they  do  not  gain  by  their  trade  policy,  is  that  practically  only 
those  countries  able  to  feed  their  own  population  can  stand  a  pn^ 
tective  tariff.  This  fact  implies  wealth  of  a  kind  in  each  particular 
country ;  but  it  is  agrarian,  not  commercial  and  mauu&cturing 
wealth,  and  the  fiscal  policy  which  precludes  the  free  circulation  v£ 
manufactures  is  tolerable  only  so  long  as  the  population  does  not 
outgrow  the  food-producing  capacity  of  the  country.  We  see  th« 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  observation  in  the 
United  States.  Their  export  trade  consists  mostly  of  products  of  the 
soil,  unmanufactured,  and  surplus  food.  Their  enormous  territory 
gives  them  a  power  in  this  direction  which  enables  them  to  override 
in  apparent  triumph  the  most  obvious  principles  of  political  economy ; 
but  it  is  a  precarious  power,  and  the  ex:tmvagant  importance  gtvea 
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to  it  by  the  bad  harvesta  of  Europe  of  the  past  three  or  four  years 
must  not  lead  us  to  overrate  it.  Political  economy  is  vindicated,  too, 
in  the  condition  of  the  United  States  exports  of  manufactures.  Some 
jears  ago  the  present  writer  spoke  rather  scornfully  in  the  pages  of 
this  magazine  of  the  competition  of  United  States  cotton  fabrics 
^kgainst  British  in  China.  From  the  known  facts  the  conclusion  was 
deduced  that  such  competition  was  hollow,  and  tbatif  theUnited  States 
.goods  did  go  to  China  and  undersell  ours,  then  they  must  be  bank- 
rupt stock.  Events  have  thoroughly  justified  that  view.  American 
cottons  could  no  more  compete  there  year  by  year  with  English  than 
the  produce  of  the  feudal-ridden  English  soil  can  compete  with  that 
■of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  West  in  the  markets  of  New  York ;  and  the 
later  Consular  reports  from  China  state  that  they  are  disappearing 
from  the  Chinese  ports. 

Equally  signal  proof  of  the  weakness  of  countries  biirdened  with 
a  protective  tariff  is  furnished  by  the  present  condition  of  France. 
The  usual  superstition  one  hears  is  that  France  is  the  'richest 
country  in  the  world,'  but  this  is  nonsense.  So  far  from  being  rich, 
France  is  at  the  present  time  very  poor,  through  having  temporarily 
&llen  from  the  position  of  being  able  to  feed  her  own  population. 
Her  credit  institutions  are  strained  to  a  degree  not  equalled  even  in 
the  trying  time  immediately  succeeding  her  war  with  Germany. 
The  !&mk  of  France  has  lost  the  most  important  portion  of  its 
bullion,  and  has  had  to  fall  back  on  inconvertible  paper  or  paper  con- 
■vertible  only  into  silver  at  a  depreciation  of  from  I S  to  1 8  per  cent, 
on  its  present  currency  value.  That  state  of  things  surely  does  not 
indicate  a  wealth  that  can  be  considered  solid.  Nor  is  the  situation 
of  Germany  better.  Her  manufacturers,  we  know,  are  bitterly  re- 
letting the  Protectionist  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  everywhere 
feel  its  crushing  effects,  while  the  rural  population  are  not  benefited. 
Where  manufacturing  industries  do  not  pay  the  workmen  cannot  buy 
-*  dear  bread.'  This  is  not  a  mere  random  statement.  An  overwhelming 
■majority  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Germany,  as  was  lately 
stated  by  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  '  Standard,'  condemns  the 
mew  Protectionist  Customs  policy  in  their  reports  for  1880.  They 
demonstrate  alike  the  fallacies  on  which  this  policy  was  based  and  its 
disastrous  results.  Even  chambers  hitherto  Protectionist  have  become 
convinced  of  their  folly. 

Look  where  we  will,  in  short,  the  fruits  of  Protectionism  approve 
themselves  evil.  The  European  country  that  submits  to  It  grows,  as 
in  a  hotbed,  huge  seditions,  dark  conspiracies ;  nurses  within  it  the 
-elements  of  social  explosions  and  bitter  conflicts  between  class  and 
class.  Do  we  desire  to  import  here  the  Socialist  conflicts  of  Germany, 
the  Nihilism  of  Russia,  the  Communism  of  France?  Then  let  us 
■adopt  a  Protectionist  tariff  by  all  means.  Or  are  our  landowners, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers  prepared  to  fall  under  the  power  of  finan- 
-cial  rings  such  as  the  spirit  of  monopoly  has  established  in  the 
United  States — rings  that  not  so  long  ago  led  to  dangerous  riots  in 
Pennsylvania  and   the   Grangers'  combination  of  the  West — rings 
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against  which  all  ealigbtened  society  in  the  American  Union  is  at 
war — at  war,  yet  powerless  in  the  etruggle ; — rings  that  control 
legislators,  monopolise  trade,  and  suck  the  producers  dry  'i  Do  we 
want  to  see  them  hack  amongst  us  again,  and  rampant  as  they 
were  once  with  ufi — aa  they  are  in  the  Union  now?  Ilien  let  us 
adopt  Protection,  the  nursery  of  special  interests,  the  policy  of 
aggrandising  individuals  and  cliques  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
These  consequences,  patent  before  the  world.  Sow  directly  from  Pro- 
tectionism, and  they  would  develop  themselves  in  our  soil  faster  than 
in  that  of  any  other  country,  because  our  business  and  producing' 
interests  are  the  largest,  and  the  proportion  of  our  population  that 
lives  1^  other  occupations  than  tillage  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

In  all  countries  where  Protectionism  exists  I  foresee  troubles 
ahead ;  but  in  none  can  these  exceed  what  ours  would  be  did  we  listen 
to  the  cry  of  the  Protectionists,  and  rearrange  our  fiscal  biu-dens  to 
suit  the  wishes  of  landlords  who  find  the  old  land  monopoly  slipping 
from  their  grasp,  of  manufacturers  who  find  the  awakened  and 
awakening  enterprise  of  other  nations  too  much  for  their  dull 
routine,  of  reckless  or  foolish  men  who  have  not  yet  realised  that 
times  of  speculative  infiation  do  not  last  for  ever,  and  that  it  does 
not  conduce  to  wealth  to  live  beyond  one's  income.  The  greedy,  the 
needy,  and  the  slothful  would  '  put  back  the  clock,'  and,  let  me  wara 
them,  the  hour  it  would  strike  would  be  the  hour  of  a  social  up- 
heaval Btich  as  this  old  land  has  not  passed  through  these  many 
generations. 

I  have  preferred  rather  to  dwell  upon  the  broad  aspect  of  this 
question  than  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  trade  statis- 
tics of  foreign  countries  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  true  that  they  are 
beating  us  in  the  race.  An  examination  of  that  kind  would  no 
doubt  be  interesting  and  valuable,  but  its  lessons  are  dispersed, 
as  it  were,  and  cannot  have  that  influence  upon  the  popular  mind 
which  an  appeal  to  the  broad  facts  of  social  and  material  well-being 
may  be  expected  to  produce.  This  further  broad  fact,  however,  may 
be  stated,  that  there  is  not  a  single  important  Protectionist  countryin 
Europe  whose  export  trade  has  not  Allien  away  of  late  years  as  much 
as  or  more  than  our  own.  Their  tariifs  alone  may  not  have  been  tiie 
cause  of  this  reduction ;  we  know,  indeed,  that  they  were  not,  for 
they  have  suffered  from  the  same  evils  as  ourselves ;  but  this  admission 
only  makes  the  case  against  the  curative  influence  of  ProtectioDism 
the  stronger.  Of  what  good  can  such  a  nostrum  be  if  it  has  done 
nothing  to  preserve  Prance,  Germany,  Austria,  Itussia,  or  Spain  from 
a  like  fate  to  our  own  P  The  richest  of  these  countries  has,  as  I  have 
said,  suffered  far  more  from  the  universal  causes  of  depression  thas 
we  have. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perfectly  true  that  other  nations  have 
made  industrial  progress  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Our  prosperity 
woke  them  from  a  long  sleep,  and  they  have  stru^led  to  advance  to 
our  level  with  some  success.  In  this  struggle  hjgher  tarifffi  have 
hampered  them.     I^ance  never  prospered  so  much  as  she  has  done 
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from  &tst  to  last  since  she  lowered  her  tariffs  in  iS6o;  but  if  she 
revert  to  the  policy  partially  abandoned,  then  she  must  be  prepared 
to  find  even  that  measure  of  prosperity  grow  smaller.  There  is  no. 
getting  over  the  plain  obvious  truth  of  the  maxim  that  whatever 
hinders  buying  hinders  selling.  This  maxim,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, is  well  enough  understood  by  those  who  have  started  what  they 
call  the  Fair  Trade  cry ;  and  the  fact  that  the  '  Fair  Traders '  talk  so 
freely  of  the  necessity  of  absolute  reciprocity  of  freedom,  while  in  the 
same  breath  advocating  the  re-establiahment  of  monopoly  privileges 
at  home,  is  the  best  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  entire  agitation. 
If  it  be  so  desirable  a  thing  to  have  Free  Trade  between  nations, 
how  can  it  be  also  desirable  to  increase  trade  restrictions  at  any  one 
point?  The  truth  is  that  the  arguments  with  which  these  people 
attempt  to  sustain  their  position  n-ill  not  bear  a  moment's  exami- 
nation any  more  than  the  nostrums  they  propound.  They  assert,  for 
instance,  that  a  tax  on  com  must  be  paid  by  the  producer,  although 
the  mere  history  of  their  own  country  telle  them  that  such  a  thing 
must  be  impossible.  We  must  have  food,  and  the  producer  will  not 
abate  one  jot  of  his  price  because  we  choose  to  tell  liim  that  before 
his  grain  can  enter  our  mills  it  must  pay  a  duty  of  58.  per  quarter. 
'  That  is  your  affair,'  he  would  naturally  say ;  '  my  price  is  so  much.' 
Were  the  harvests  of  the  world  abundajit,  we  should  pay  a  low  price 
for  wheat  plus  the  tax ;  and  were  they  scanty,  we  should  pay  a  high 
also  plus  the  tax ;  and  no  one  would  be  benefited  in  either  case,  except 
possibly  for  a  short  time  the  owners  of  land,  who  desire  to  erect  fiscal 
burdens  into  a  providence  for  their  special  behoof.  If  those  who 
maintain  a  wild  thesis  of  this  kind  are  sincere  in  their  &ith,  let  them, 
be  self-denying  also,  and  endeavour  to  '  punish  America '  by  the  im- 
position of  a  10  per  cent,  duty  on  raw  cotton.  It  would  be  a  duty 
with  difQculty  evaded  by  the  States,  and  if  they  paid  it  it  could  not,^ 
of  course,  hurt  our  manu&cturers.  I  should  like  to  see  them,  how- 
ever, when  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  proposal. 

Protectionists,  one  can  easily  see,  mistake  the  effects  of  an 
artificial  restriction  upon  trade  for  the  payment  of  Customs  duties, 
by  the  producer.  A  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  cotton  would  hit  first  the 
English  manufacturer,  crippling  his  power  to  compete  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  His  sales  would  fall  off  and  reduce  "pro  ianUi  his 
buying.  This  diminution  might  then  react  temporarily  upon  the 
prices  of  the  raw  material  until  its  production  was  brought  down  to- 
a  level  with  the  smaller  demand,  but  the  instant  that  equilibrium 
was  reached,  prices  would  rise  again,  and  in  the  meantime  our  cotton 
industry  is  broken  to  pieces.  We  are  made  poorer  by  the  tax,  and 
pay  it  in  diminished  trade,  lowered  wages,  and  reduced  profits,  Not 
only  would  our  power  to  fight  through  times  of  depression  be  curtailed, 
our  industries  themselves  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  was 
ireer  of  burdens  or  more  advantageously  placed  than  ourselves.  The 
highly  protected  iron  industries  of  the  United  States  offer  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  reasoning  that  the  Free- 
Trader  could  desire.     At  the  present  time,  in  the  very  height  of  aa 
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inflated  business,  these  industries  lie  so  muo.b  at  the  mere;  of  England 
that  an  agitation  has  been  started  to  protect  them  still  more.  The 
English  producer  regulates  prices ;  and  such  is  the  disastrous  eflect  of 
the  tariff  in  raising  the  cost  of  production  in  the  States,  that  manu- 
focturers  there  cannot  compete  with  UB  in  their  own  markets  and 
secure  profits. 

Equally  tatlacious  is  the  argument  and  equally  insincere  the  outcry 
about  the  unjust  incidence  of  taxation,  '  Too  little  is  drawn  from 
'cuatoms,  too  much  from  the  land,'  the  Fair  Traders  say.  This  is  the 
reverse  of  the  truth.  The  burdens  of  taxation  on  land,  taking 
Imperial  and  local  together,  are  less  a  good  deal  in  England  than  in 
any  European  country,  and  very  much  less  proportionately  than  the 
share  in  our  taxation  borne  by  other  descriptions  of  property.  It 
would  take  another  essay  to  prove  this  statement  thoroughly,  but 
one  fiict  will  go  far  to  show  its  moderation.  The  total  Imperial 
income  of  last  year  was  6S,950,ooo/.  from  taxation,  and  of  this 
44r4So,O00/.,  or  64^  per  cent.,  was  drawn  from  Customs  and  Excise 
alone.  Of  the  balance  certainly  not  more  than  4,000,000/.  could  be 
feirly  described  as  the  proceeds  of  taxation  borne  by  real  estate. 
That  is,  indeed,  an  exaggerated  estimate ;  but  at  that  the  proportion 
of  the  total  Imperial  taxation  borne  by  land  is  less  than  6  per  ceat. 
This  proportion  can  afford  no  justification  for  the  assertion  that  the  land 
bears  an  undue  share  of  tiie  burdens  of  the  State.  Nor  do  local  rates. 
They  have,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  points  out  in  his  Brat  speech  at  Leeds, 
increased  most  heavily  in  towns ;  but  in  the  rural  districts  their  increase 
bears  no  proportion  at  all  equivalent  to  the  augmented  value  of  the 
land  itself.  Since  1842  the  'unearned  increment'  in  the  value  of 
landed  property  has  been  something  like  500,000,000/.,  measured  by 
the  increased  rentals  of  farms,  &c.,  assessed  to  income-tax.  Will  any- 
one venture  to  affirm  that  rural  rates  have  increased  in  anything 
like  the  same  proportion  ?  They  have  done  so  in  the  towns,  no  doub^ 
but  not  in  the  country  districts.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  boast  of  the  Con- 
servatives that  they  have  done  much  to  shift  the  burden  of  local 
taxes  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  community  at  laige,  and  as  Ear  as 
evidence  is  available  on  the  point,  it  indicates  that  the  incidence  of 
these  taxes  on  land  should  be  increased  rather  than  reduced.  But 
even  were  that  not  the  case,  surely  no  proposition  could  be  more 
monstrous  than  that  the  landed  gentry,  whose  property  has  within  the 
space  of  a  generation  augumented  in  capital  value  by  500  millions, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  of  money  sunk  by  them  in  its  improvement, 
should  be  relieved  of  taxation  in  any  shape  at  the  expense  of  the 
commimity  at  large.  That  is  a  plea  for  poor-relief  with  a  vengeance. 
And  it  will  not  suffice  to  convince  the  nation  that  it  ought  to  put  an 
import  duty  on  com  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  landlords. 

And  apart  from  grain  there  is  nothing  that  we  import  worth 
taxing.  As  I  took  occasion  to  point  out  some  two  years  ago  in  a 
small  book  dealing  with  this  very  aspect  of  the  question,'  and  as  was 
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most  BtrikiDglf  proved  by  Mr,  GladeUme  the  otlier  day  at  Leeds,  we 
do  not  import  enough  maDUfactures  from  other  countries  to  make  a 
tax  on  them  either  valuable  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  efficient  as  a 
punishment  to  foreign  Protectionists.  Only  Bilk  and  woollen  goods 
bulk  largely  in  our  imports  of  manufactures  from  abroad — the  one 
amounting  to  13,000,000^.,  and  the  other  to  about  8,400,000^.  in 
last  year's  trade  returns — and  in  taxing  these  we  might  show  spite 
against  France  ;  but  the  revenue  we  would  thereby  obtain  would  not 
in  any  sense  compensate  us  for  the  loss  we  should  suffer  by  the 
diminished  business.  We  should  lose  the  profits  on  our  brokerage 
business,  as  well  as  on  our  home  consumption  trade,  and  could  not 
appreciably  hurt  France  or  HollaDd  or  Grermany,  Such  taxation,  in 
short,  would  only  encourage  our  manufacturers  in  lazy  unenterprising 
habits,  instead  of  spiu:ring  them  on  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
effective  competition  with  the  foreign  producer.  Nothing  favours 
bad  work  and  stereotyped  habits  like  monopolies,  and  our  silk  and 
woollen  manufacturers  have  yet  to  show  that  they  are  so  far  ahead  of 
all  the  world  in  inventive  enterprise  and  skill,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  commimity  to  tax  itself  for  their  maintenance. 

Outside  these  articles  there  are  none  upon  which  we  can  place 
taxes  for  any  good  purpose  of  any  kind.  I  cannot  better  put  this 
point  than  ly?  quoting  Mr.  Gladstone.  In  bis  speech  at  the  Town 
Hall  at  Leeds  he  said,  'I  think  there  is  a  good  old  English  maxim 
that  if  you  are  to  strike,  you  ought  to  strike  hard.  Can  you  strike 
the  foreigner  hard  by  retaliatory  tariffs  ?  What  manufactures  do 
you  import  from  abroad  ?  In  all  45  millions.  What  manu&c- 
tures  do  you  export?  Nearer  220  millions — over  200  millions. 
If  you  are  to  make  the  foreigner  feel,  you  must  make  him  feel  by 
striking  him  in  bis  largest  interests ;  but  the  interest  which  he  has 
in  sending  manufactures  to  you  is  one  of  his  small  interests,  and  not 
of  his  large  interests,  and  you  are  invited  to  inflict  wounds  on  him 
on  a  field  measured  by  45  millions,  while  he  has  got  exactly  tho 
same  power  cf  inflicting  wounds  upon  you  on  a  field  measured  by 
more  than  200  millions.'  And  he  goes  on  to  point  out  that  America 
only  sends  us  about  3,000,000^.  worth  of  manufactures  all  told. 
Surely  nothing  more  is  needed  to  indicate  the  practical  absurdity  of 
the  '  Fair '  Trade  cry.  It  is  a  hollow  and,  I  venture  to  say,  with 
many  of  its  supporters,  a  hypocritical  cry.  The  objects  at  which  it 
aims  are  chimerical ;  it  is  a  cry  of  selflsbnesa  and  ignorance  at  best ; 
and  were  the  ends  it  seeks  attained,  the  result  would  be  injurious  to 
ourselves,  and  ourselves  alone.  We  have  dangers  enough  in  our 
social  and  economic  position,  dangers  in  our  very  mercantile  and 
industrial  supremacy,  in  ova  too  extended  empire,  in  the  great 
divorcement  of  our  people  from  the  soil,  in  our  overgrown  cities,  in 
our  antiquated  feudal  system,  and  have  no  need  to  Quixotically  seek 
others.  Were  we  now  to  add  to  them  the  crowning  danger  of 
Protection,  those  who  now  clamour  for  it  most  loudly  would  be,  if 
not  the  first  to  suffer,  the  first  to  rue  our  folly. 

A.  J.  WiLSOH. 
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At  Anchor. 

By  thb  Authob  ok  '  ConsoLAnoNe.' 

As  in  the  rainbow's  tnaDy-Ooloured  hae 

Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  a  blue, 

There  a  dark  tawny  with  a  parple  mixt, 

Yellow  and  flame,  with  str^ikE  of  greea  betwixt, 

A  bloody  stream  into  a  blashing  ran. 

And  eciis  still  with  the  colonr  which  began  ; 

Drawing  the  deeper  to  a  lifibter  stain, 

Dringing  the  lightest  t«  the  deep'st  again. 

With  Bucb  rare  art  each  mingleth  with  hie  fellow, 

The  blue  with  watchet,  green  and  red  with  yellow. 

WlLLIAX  Bbowns, 

EEUBEN  was  not  ill  in  Ixxly,  and  no  visible  calamity  had  be&llen 
him.  He  was  an  artist  of  some  promise,  and  had  a  picture  at  the 
Academy.  He  was  in  love  with  a  pretty  rich  young  woman  of  the 
gay  world,  with  a  heart  to  spare  for  the  first  who  could  touch  it. 
His  dream  had  been  at  one  stroke  to  win  such  fame  as  should  warniDt 
him  in  whispering, '  My  fame  is  yours  and  you  my  love.'  But  he 
had  loved  too  little  or  too  much  to  betray  his  secret  yet,  and  he  had 
put  a  meaning  in  his  painting  which  she  had  not  read.  She  had 
congratulated  him  on  its  being  well  hung.     Hinc  illm  lackrymcB ! 

He  left  London  that  night.  It  was  a  minor  matter  that  his  pic- 
ture was  not  sold,  and  that  he  had  reasons  for  preferring  the  cheapest 
third-class  ticket  that  would  bring  him  to  the  Channel's  shores.  The 
next  morning  an  even  grey  fine  mist  fell,  or  rather  hung,  in  silent, 
tQOveleEs  gloom  over  earth  and  sea  and  sky.  The  cliffs  were  low  and 
sandy,  but  patches  of  heather  spoke  of  days  when  all  colour  was  not 
blotted  out  of  view.  Reuben  tuined  mechanically  away  from  the 
-st^'aggliiig  watering-place  towards  the  open  coast,  and  when  he  had 
reached  the  point  where  the  down  was  highest,  above  the  sandy  ruts 
of  the  cliff  road,  he  threw  himself  on  the  elastic  beath-tufts  and  set 
himself  to  meditate  on  the  universal  greynesa. 

The  unfortunate  never  know  how  fiercely  they  have  clung  to  their 
one  last  hope  till  the  moment  when  that  too  has  foiled.  One  by  one 
leaser  objects  of  desire  elude  the  grasp,  and  each  disappointment  is 
home,  to  the  victim's  own  amaze,  with  hardly  weakened  courage ;  for, 
without  knowing  it,  each  succeeding  disappointment  only  serves  to 
nourish  the  strong  smrviving  hope  for  the  one  bliss  that  shall  make 
amends  for  all  the  rest.  And  then  at  last — some  put  off  the  day  of 
waking  so  long  that  their  own  last  sleep  comes  before  it — but  to  some 
at  last  comes  the  moment  of  bewilderment  when  the  life-long  desire 
is  frozen  by  the  blast  of  final  deprivation,  the  last  doom  of  denial  is 
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uttered  from  without,  and  despair  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  over  every 
sense ;  and  then,  amidBt  the  very  bittemeea  of  blank  despair,  comes 
a  vision  of  the  double  death.  Even  this  might  have  been  borne  like 
the  rest  if  only  hope  were  left — of  something,  ever  so  little,  anything 
— but  a  shadow  of  the  slightest  thing,  still  in  front  to  hope  for. 

It  was  BO  with  Reuben  now.  He  had  lived  the  double  life  of 
man  and  artist,  and  again  and  again  he  had  &iled  in  both.  It  is  need- 
less to  rehearse  the  trivial  details,  the  recurring  discouragements, 
which  he  had  defied,  thinking, '  Yet  a  few  more  months,  then  weeks, 
then  interminable  days — and  then,  and  then— she  will  see,  and  surely 
she  will  understand.  I  will  not  tell  her  that  my  6ite  hangs  upon  her 
seeing.  If  my  spirit  speaks  to  hers  from  the  canvas  there  is  no  need ; 
and  if  it  does  not  speak,  if  she  cannot  or  does  not  choose  to  hear,  it 
is  not  for  me  to  beg  for  mercy,  to  force  from  her  kindness  words 
that  do  not  spring  from  her  own  desire  to  speak — to  me  alone  of 
all  men.  It  may  be  she  will  not  speak.  If  so,  that  will  be  over,  and 
one  may  live  thereafter  as  one  can.  But  perhaps,  perhaps,  perhaps^ 
oh  !  if  she  should  have  that  to  say,  to  say  to  me,  which  my  soul 
would  give  life,  death,  and  eternity  to  hear  I ' 

This  had  been  the  burden  of  Ms  dreams,  and  she  had  not  spoken. 
He  had  prayed  before,  tike  the  great  poet  in  bis  immortal  agony — 
'  And  if  you  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last  I '  How  can  she  leave 
me,  he  muttered,  when  she  never  came  ?  She  had  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  his  studio ;  if  she  had,  alone  there,  would  she  have 
understood  ?  She  never  understood  the  passion  of  longing  which 
prompted  his  timid  suggestion,  would  she  not  like  to  come  ?  She 
bad  smiled  with  uncomprehending  courtesy,  and  be  was  just  in  his 
misery.  How  could  she  have  known  what  he  never  dared  to  say  ? 
He  had  spent  his  strength  in  silencing  the  jealous  rage  which  filled 
him  when  a  happy  thoughtless  youth  won  easily  the  promise  of  her 
presence — was  it  at  a  cricket-match,  or  where  ?  Nay,  but  he  wanted 
too  much  himself  to  be  jealous  of  those  who  won  lesser  boons,  his 
wishes  had  dared  to  wander  boundlessly,  and  this  was  the  end  of  his 
infinite  longings ;  he  questioned  himself  incredulously,  was  this  less 
than  nothingness  the  end  ?  He  lay  upon  the  heather  in  the  falling 
mist,  stunned,  bewildered,  understanding  at  last  that  he  had  staked 
his  life  upon  a  single  throw,  and  he  had  lost.  It  was  like  the  end  of 
one  of  thoee  year-long  games  of  chance  played  by  barbarians.  East 
«nd  West,  in  the  far-off  past,  and,  like  the  hero  of  such  tales,  he  had 
lost  himself  and  all  he  had,  and  the  game  must  go  on  without  him, 
for  he  bad  nothing  left  to  stake.  His  chance  was  over,  once  and  for 
-ever.  He  could  not  look  to  win  by  the  help  of  Time's  revenges,  for 
he  was  no  longer  able  even  to  play,  though  the  maddest  run  of  luck 
ehould  lure  him.  It  felt  strange  to  be  alive  when  every  hope  was 
dead  and  every  purpose  starved  and  atrophied.  *  But,'  he  thought, 
*  it  is  no  concern  of  mine  now.  Since  my  soul  passed  out  of  my  own 
keeping  into  hers,  it  was  she,  not  I,  who  had  Uie  power  to  dispose  of 
■all  its  ftitnie.' 
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The  mist  was  growing  lighter  over  the  sea ;  cloud  and  borizoQ 
began  to  be  distiDguishable,  and  streaks  of  grey  above  and  below 
grew  transparent,  as  if  coloured  lights  of  red  and  yeUov  were  ahimng 
far  away  behind  them.  Level  grey  moiature  stUl  hung  upon  tiia 
land,  and  all  round  there  was  a  sileace  that  might  be  felt.  Renben 
closed  his  eyes  wearily ;  he  had  not  slept  for  several  nights.  His  eyea 
were  hot,  and  there  «^s  a  dull  throbbing  above  the  brows.  His  limbs 
ached ;  long-continued  fatigue  and  the  forcibly  postponed  conscious- 
ness of  bodily  discomfort  were  taking  their  revenge ;  and  for  a  moment 
his  mental  wretchedness  seemed  forgotten  in  the  sense  of  utter 
physical  exhaustion  and  distress.  The  momentary  oblivion  was  like  a 
breath  of  chloroform  in  the  midst  of  pain.  The  feeling  of  bodily 
discomfort  was  faintly  but  distinctly  pleasorable,  and  as  Reuben  gave 
himself  up  to  it  he  thought  dreamily  that  this  explained  the  self- 
torturing  passions  of  asceticism.  When  the  soul  is  sick  to  death, 
bodily  pain  is  the  only  possible  source  of  relief,  the  relief  that  comes 
from  a  change  of  sufTering.  For  a  few  moments  mind  and  body  w^re 
almost  unconscious  together  ;  the  pause  was  more  like  faintness  than 
sleep ;  but  before  bis  eyes  opened  again  to  confront  the  full  visage  of 
his  grief  he  felt  with  dim  astonishment,  and  something  almost  akin 
to  self-reproach,  that  his  overmastering  misery  did  not  even  now 
wholly  exclude  every  other  mode  of  consciousness.  He  felt  the  shal- 
lowness of  bis  misery  as  an  a^ravation  of  its  unsounded  depths  of 
bitterness. 

With  the  instinct  that  makes  us  say  '  Look  I '  when  we  wish  for 
the  mind's  attention,  Reuben  opened  his  eyes  to  see  if  there  was  any 
escape  from  the  encompassing  greyness,  any  change  in  the  surround- 
ing gloom  to  warrant  this  strange  feeble  impulse  towards  embracing- 
a  lesser  pain.  The  sun  was  hidden,  but  its  light  was  stru^ling  intei^ 
mittently  through  the  clouds.  Sea  and  sky  had  melted  again  into 
one ;  but  varied  shades  of  colour,  in  pale  mimicry  of  the  rainbow's 
bands,  seemed  to  divide  the  continuous  upright  bank  of  vapour  that 
veiled  or  shadowed  forth  the  actual  scene.  It  was  too  fantastic  to  be 
beautiful,  and  the  artist  was  too  sad  to  take  any  interest  in  the 
vagaries  of  nature ;  but  the  returning  memory  of  despair  kept  his 
consciousness  awake,  and  be  felt  rather  than  saw  opened  out  before 
him  such  a  rainbow  as  might  span  Styx  and  Phl^ethon  when  infernal 
lightnings  play  upon  slow  showers  of  poisoned  mud.  The  indigo 
band  of  the  horizontal  rainbow  lay  where  a  belt  of  weedy  sea  was 
overshadowed  by  the  darkest  cloud.  The  shallow  waters  were  turbid 
from  the  last  night's  swell,  and  there  may  have  been  a  sandbank 
behind  the  reef,  helping  to  colour  the  dull  waves  red.  Any  way  the 
half-lurid  light  from  above  lit  up  the  reddish  strip  of  sea,  that  melted 
then  into  psie  metallic  yellow  where  a  break  in  the  clouds  vas 
reflected  on  the  sullen  sur^ce ;  and  then  the  same  shaded  streaks  of 
grey,  blue,  and  red,  with  green  and  yellow  lights,  repeated  themselves  in 
the  sky  above,  as  in  the  mirage  the  scene  reflects  itself  upon  the  sky, 
instead  of  earth  and  sea  being  mirrored  in  smooth  waters  undemeatii. 
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The  imeartTity  hues  were  not  witliout  a  mysturious  beauty,  but  they 
had  no  charm  for  Reuben ;  he  had  done  with  the  world  of  men,  and 
it  was  an  added  mockery  that  nature  should  have  new  tricks  to  play  off 
before  his  careless  and  reluctant  eyes. 

For  this  was  the  burden  of  his  wonder  now.  Alt  was  over,  and 
the  strange  thing  is  how  little  difference  it  seemed  to  make.  Her 
life,  sunrise  and  sunset-,  the  work  and  pleasure  of  indifferent  friends, 
all  this  would  go  on  just  as  before :  every  material  care  and  difficulty, 
and  the  one  duty  Reuben  never  thought  to  question,  remained 
unchanged  in  prospect.  He  wished  never  to  touch  a  brush  again ; 
but  it  was  not  painting  to  colour  canvases  for  hire,  and  how  else  could 
be  earn  the  money  he  must  have  to  keep  his  lame  young  brother  in 
the  country  home,  whence  he  wrote,  only  yesterday,  of  bis  happiness 
and  mending  health?  And  if  Reuben  painted  for  pay,  how  could  he 
do  less  than  his  best  work,  and  who  would  know  the  difTerence  when 
none  of  the  accustomed  skill  had  left  his  lingers — only  the  light  of 
hope  his  heart  ?  And  he  bad  been  wont  to  call  it  simony  if  men  sold 
work  done  by  skilled  bands  while  the  heart  and  thoughts  were  far 
away. 

A  light  brown  rain-cloud  drifted  like  a  waterspout  athwart  the 
motionless  grey  background.  Was  he  to  live  and  walk  a  soulless 
ghost  among  the  living,  a  moving  shadow  of  unknown  pain?  Nothing 
had  been  real  in  his  life  but  the  loss  of  it ;  all  the  rest  was  vain 
imagination,  that  had  passed  current  with  his  fellows  for  reality 
while  he  himself  could  make  believe  its  truth ;  and  now  he  must 
still  walk  among  the  living,  veiling  the  grim  forms  of  death  and 
pain,  who  lodged  devouringly  in  the  broad  palaces  his  imagination 
bad  reared  for  hope  and  love.  Nothing  was  changed  outside.  The 
moments  were  long,  and  again  and  again  he  looked  upon  the  grey 
mist ;  he  felt  its  clammy  touch  as  be  watched  the  pale  colours  in  their 
shadowy  dance,  varying  yet  the  same,  ever  pale  and  shadowy  and 
veird.  So  it  was,  and  so  it  would  be  through  such  years  as  the 
prisoner  for  life  only  dares  to  think  of  when  they  end.  The  life- 
sentenced  convict  may  hope  for  death,  or  escape,  or  a  ticket  of  leave ; 
but  Reuben  could  not  even  hope  for  death,  which  would  leave  his 
little  broDber  to  the  cold  charity  of  the  busy  world. 

There  was  a  buoy  some  way  out  in  the  (Channel,  the  only  token  of 
n  sharp  sunken  rock.  As  it  rose  and  sank  with  the  ground  swell 
Reuben's  sympathies  went  out  towards  it,  as  a  living  thing.  It 
clings  to  its  anchorage  with  that  tenacity  that  made  men  choose  the 
anchor  for  the  sign  of  hope ;  it  clings  blindly  with  brute  fidelity  to  its 
forced  uichorage,  but  it  has  nothing  to  fear  or  hope  from  storm  or 
sunshine:  life  and  death  are  for  the  craft  that  thread  the  Channel 
beyond.  And  then  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the  despised  canvas. 
Did  she  know  that  every  line  and  every  tint  was  bom  directly  of  her 
influence,  was  inspired  by  her  gracious  smile,  or  prompted  by  her  grave 
opinion  ?  It  was  her  work,  and  she  did  not  own  it ;  it  was  the  monu- 
inent  of  bis  love,  the  only  relio  left  him  of  his  hopeful  life  in  sight  of 
Ko.  633  (wo.  cxiiii.  X.  1.)  X  X    ..^Ic 
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her ;  and  the  only  relic  of  her  left  to  him  was  a  relic  not  of  her,  only 
of  what  she  had  declined  to  receive  at  his  hands.  The  intenaest 
consciousneGs  does  not  soliloquise  in  words ;  if  he  had  been  forced  to 
seek  them,  they  would  have  seemed  few  and  empty.  It  is  hard, 
ineffably  hard  1  It  seems  to  be  true.  What  then  ?  It  cannot  be 
true.     It  is  true.     Oh  me  I  and  it  ia  hard  I 

And  then  the  sense  of  dreary  anchorage  upon  a  hidden  duty  faded, 
and  Ite  felt  like  a  drowning  man,  clutching  at  he  knew  not  what  as 
strong  waves  sucked  him  l^k,  bruised  and  battered,  to  foreseeo  de- 
struction ;  and  tJien  it  was  not  the  boat's  gunwale,  nor  the  slippery 
rock  or  yielding  herbage  that  he  was  grasping  in  the  hard  de&th 
struggle,  but  a  soft,  firm  hand,  warm  and  gentle  to  the  touch,  and  to 
be  saved  by  that  was  a  pleasure,  even  if  the  salvation  had  be«i 
death.  But  then — it  was  hardly  a  dream,  though  the  hand  felt  veiy 
like  hers  as  he  bad  said  '  Good-bye '  only  the  afternoon  before, — th«i 
he  seemed  to  feel  those  soft  sweet  fingers  firmly  and  gently  unloosen- 
ing the  clutch  by  which  he  clung  to  them  and  life.  What  right  bad 
be  to  cling  to  her?  Yet  he  clung,  and  with  gentle,  irresistible 
touch  she  unclasped  his  clinging  fingers ;  and  as  in  a  dream  one  fal^ 
through  space,  waking  prostrate  with  a  palpitating  heart,  so  Reuben 
wondered,  was  it  all  a  dream,  as  his  eyes  opened  again  upon  the 
mist  and  he  loosed  the  convulslTe  gra^p  which  crushed  and  half 
uprooted  the  wiry  heather  ghoots. 

There  is  a  strange  incredulity  in  some  sick  men  when  at  last  the 
skilled  judgment  pronounces  that  their  days  are  numbered.  Very 
few  can  grasp,  while  they  still  live,  and  suffer  no  more — it  may  he 
less — than  yesterday,  that  a  day  ia  coming,  is  near,  when  they, 
their  living  selves,  will  be  numbered  with  the  painless  dead.  ITiey 
come  back  again  and  again  to  the  thought  with  a  scared  surprise^ 
how  shonhl  so  strange  a  tale  be  true  P  ^  Eeuben  again  and  agaia 
faced  his  blank  surprise ;  his  world  had  turned  to  a  shadow  of  dark, 
cold  emptiness.  How  could  he  live  ?  And  yet  not  a  visible  reason 
for  his  life  and  effort  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  his 
flows'  sight  and  feeling.  His  mind  was  dazed,  bis  limbs  paralysed ; 
every  sense  but  that  of  sight  seemed  closed,  and  what  be  saw  was 
only  like  a  shadow  of  what  he  felt.  It  crossed  his  mind  like  a  recol- 
lection from  some  former  state  c^  existence,  that  a  clear  horizon  lay 
behind  the  mist,  that  sometimes  the  sun  shone  upon  clear  outlines 
of  the  rook  where  rolling  waves  might  break  tn  spmy ;  and  so  he 
knew — by  an  effort  he  recalled  to  memory  the  knowledge — that  the  j 
world  had  not  ceased  to  live  and  love,  to  labour,  suffer,  and  aspire,  \ 
because  he  was  cut  off  from  living  partnership  in  its  cares  and  hope& 

Hours  had  passed,  and  the  mist  was  falling  still.  The  spirit  of 
his  waking  dreams  bad  changed.  The  many  coloured  world,  looming 
dimly  through  the  veil  of  universal  greyoess,  seemed  to  float  in  space, 
like  a  child's  toy  balloon,  but  he  and  it  were  held  t<^ether  as  if  the 
visionary  earth  and  sea  were  anchored  on  his  aching  heart,  as  if  the 
iron  that  entered  into  his  soul  was  the  solid,  crushing  immovabl* 
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shadow  of  the  hope  th&t  was  gone  from  him.  He  had  no  tht^ht  of 
moving;  distant  sounds  fell  without  meaning  on  hia  ears,  till  all  at 
once  he  was  startled  by  the  shriek  of  a  railway  whietle,  that  began 
oddly  so  as  to  accompany  and  prolong  a  sea-gull's  cry.  Reuben  was 
wet  through,  stiff,  and  weary  to  the  point  which  makes  change  of 
place  a  luxurious  change  of  uneasiaess.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  the  cramped,  chill  limbs,  and  ran  cold  fingers  through 
his  salt  wet  hair.  He  made  an  effort  to  awake.  It  could  not  all  be 
a  bEid  dream,  but  a  man  should  rouse  himself  to  know  the  worst. 
What  wa«  the  worst?  His  thought  was,  'I  wouldsellmysout  tobeiree 
to  cut  my  throat  to-night !  The  Devil  take  it  I  Why  isn't  there  even  a 
devil  to  take  body  and  soul  at  a  gift,  when  one  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  be  rid  of  both,  to  escape  the  curse  of  life's  long  emptiness?'  He 
was  not  an  irreverent  youth,  nor  much  given  to  swearing  as  a  rule, 
and  the  unwonted  iavocation  helped  to  rouse  him.  He  smiled  rather 
grimly  and  said  to  himself^ '  Even  if  there  were  a  devil  to  go  to,  it 
wouldn't  be  much  use  now.'  And  then,  standing  upright  in  the 
mist,  he  looked  at  the  mock  rainbow  over  the  sandbanks,  and  a  vague 
temptation  posseseed  him.  There  was  no  hope,  no  outlook,  no  heaven 
of  hope  in  front,  no  way  of  salvation  for  soul  or  body.  Was  it  possible 

that  there  might  be  a  pleasant  way  of  sinning?     <Iwish '   he 

began,  and  then  be  laughed  aloud  and  pulled  himself  together  more 
wakefuUy,  and  tried  to  put  some  sane  merriment  in  his  laugh.  '  I  am 
glad  I  SnCi  wish  for  anything,  if  I  can  wish  for  nothing  better  than 
that  there  was  a  devil  for  me  to  go  to ! ' 

And  so  he  went  back  to  the  station  and  caught  the  Parliamentary 
train  to  town ;  and  his  landlady  hoped  he  had  had  a  pleasant  journey 
and  would  not  &il  to  change  lus  sock?. 
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German  Student  Life. 

'  rnmS  le  a  subject,*  saya  Matthew  AtdoU,  writing  of  school  and 
J.  utuversity  education,  'which  can  do  more  be  koown  without 
being  treated  comparatirely  than  anatomy  can  be  known  without 
being  treated  comparatively.'  If  the  comparison  of  university  life 
abroad  can  do  anything  to  enlighten  us  as  to  which  are  the  defects 
and  which  the  advantages  of  our  own  system,  there  has  never  beea 
a  time  at  which  that  comparison  was  more  needed  than  at  present. 
The  commisBioQ  which  has  been  sitting  since  1877  will  soon  be  ready 
to  lay  ita  proposals  before  Parliament.  Meanwhile  the  criticisms  of 
its  work  and  the  oatcries  of  every  kind  and  from  every  quartei  seem 
to  show  that  there  is  no  agreement  of  opinion  even  as  to  the  general 
principles  on  which  reform  should  be  conducted.  Is  the  university 
or  the  college  system  to  prevail  ?  Is  the  all-absorbing  influence  of 
the  competitive  system  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  increasing  ?  If  so,  how 
is  any  hope  to  be  held  out  to  a  professor  who  refutes  to  be  limited  tu 
a  digest  of  '  tips,'  of  securing  an  audience  worthy  of  his  efforts  ? 
Are  we  content  that  our  universities  should  cootmue  to  be  upper 
schools  ?  Or  are  we  to  make  an  effort  after  something  worthy  of 
the  name  of  univereity  culture  and  research  P  Is  there  to  be  a  less 
or  more  of  '  Lehrfreiheit '  and  '  Lemfreiheit  F '  Are  our  professors  to 
be  under  less  or  more  stringent  limitations  than  before  ?  Are  our 
uudei^raduates  to  be  treated  less  or  more  like  schoolboys  ?  Finally, 
is  our  teaching  to  be  ultimately  altogether  secular,  or  is  religion  in 
any  way,  and  if  so  in  what  way,  to  be  retained  ? 

These  are  questions  of  principle.  To  pass  on  to  criticism  of  de- 
tails before  we  have  any  dear  idea  of  what  it  is  we  are  trying  to 
create,  is  merely  to  continue  that  haphazard  tinkering  which  Eng- 
lish reformers  are  so  fond  of.  It  may  be  answered  that,  although 
OUT  universities  (and  for  that  matter  our  Constitution  and  our  Na- 
tional Church)  are  compromises  between  two  systems,  still  in  practice 
they  ate  found  to  work  fiiirly  well.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  see  that  at  least  any  changes  we  make  are  consistently 
determined  by  a  definite  Idea.  At  any  rate  it  cannot  but  be  useful  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  German  universities,  which  are  at  least 
consistent ;  and  it,  after  all,  we  prefer  our  own  anomalous  mixture 
of  college  and  university,  cram  and  culture,  we  do  it  with  our  eyes 
open. 

I  have  used  the  phrase  '  Lemfreiheit.'  |  In  considering  a  German 
student's  course  there  is  perhaps  nothing  which  strikes  an  English- 
man BO  much  as  his  freedom  from  restraint,  I  shall  have  scuneUiing 
to  say  later  on    about  freedom  in  the  matter  of  discipline;    at 
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present  I  am  speaking  of  the  freedom  in  choice  and  manner  of  stady. 
There  is  at  the  outset  no  matriculation  examination,  no  'necesaary 
suhjects '  to  be  got  up  for  prelimioary  examinations  of  any  kind. 
The  mathematician  needs  no  classics,  the  theologian  no  mathematics. 
All  the  annoyances  which  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ondergradnate 
meets  with  in  the  shape  of  matriculation,  *  Smalls,'  or  '  Little  Go,' 
have  been  disposed  of  before  the  German  has  left  school.'  In  order  to 
matriculate  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  produce  the  certificate  of 
his  having  passed  the  exit  examination  of  his  school  or  gymnasium. 
Armed  with  this  he  calls  at  the  university  offices,  enten  his  name, 
pays  his  fee,  and  receives  in  exchange  a  book  in  which  the  list  of 
his  lectures  ia  to  be  entered,  and  his  student's  card.  This  card  is 
important  as  a  means  of  identification,  and  in  this  respect  takes  the 
place  of  the  cap  and  gown.  A  student  can  be  fined  (2s.)  for  not 
having  it  in  his  pocket ;  but  on  the  oUier  hand  he  has  no  interest  in 
being  without  it,  ds  it  carries  with  it  certain  privileges,  and  more- 
over, in  matters  of  discipline,  delivers  him  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  municipal  authorities. 

At  the  time  of  matriculating  the  student  selects  the  subject 
which  he  intends  to  study.  He  is  free  to  choose — philology,  theology, 
philosophy,  law,  mathematics,  science,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and 
this  he  does  at  the  very  outset.  He  is  not  required  to  split  up  his 
course  by  spending  half  of  it  in  continuation  of  school  work.  He  is 
a  specialist  from  the  first. 

The  process  of  matriculation  is,  however,  not  yet  complete.  Two 
days  later  he  is  summoned  before  the  pro-rector  (who  corresponds 
to  our  Tio3-chanceIlor),  and  is  formally  admitted  by  shaking  hands, 
after  a  few  words  of  advice  and  exhortation. 

The  *  Lemfreifaeit '  does  not  end  with  the  free  choice  of  a  faculty. 
The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  one's  lectures.  Unless  j)oe  is 
prepared  beforehand  with  a  definite  programme,  this  is  often  no  easy 
business.  Such  a  wealth  of  subjects  appears  in  the  professon'  an- 
nouncements that  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  field  of  human  know- 
ledge were  coyered  in  a  single  semester's  lectures.  There  is,  however, 
DO  immediate  necessity  to  come  to  a  final  decision  as  to  whom  yoa 
will  hear.  (A  German  professor  does  not  *  lecture,'  he  '  reads,'  and 
the  student  '  hears.')  There  is  not  only  no  restriction  as  to  what 
lectures  the  student  attends,  but  there  is  every  facility  for  him  to 
please  himself.  He  is  free  to  give  any  lecturer  a  trial  for  a  week  or 
so.  This  attendance  in  the  capacity  rather  of  a  guest  than  of  a 
regular  hearer  is  known  by  the  term  '  Hoapitiren.'  After  a  week  or 
two  the  student  is  expected  to  settle  down  to  the  lectures  he  prefers, 
and  then  he  pays  the  proper  fees  to  the  qusestor,  and  shortly  after 


'  It  ma/  b«  noticed,  however,  that  a  Bt«p  waa  made  in  tbia  direotioD  in  Bngland 
when  what  is  called  the  '  CertiScate  Zxamiuatiou  '  was  institnted.  This  eTa.miiiation 
is  held  at  the  public  schooU,  and  the  ctrtiflcate  of  having;  pssaed  it  e 
candidate  &om  '  Smalls,'  and  in  many  cases  froia  matriculation,  at  Oxford. 
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makes  a  formal  call  on  the  profesBor  to  obtain  fais  Eignature  is  the 
'  Anmeldungs-bueh.' 

It  ia  perhaps  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  this  call, 
though  we  Bball  have  more  to  say  about  university  etiquette  after- 
wards. To  be  correct,  the  student  is  usually  expected  to  make  his 
call  between  twelve  and  one,  attired  in  full  evening  dress,  including 
white  gloves.  This  ia  not  dt.  Hgueur,  and  in  fact  in  the  case  of  a 
foreigner  is  hardly  looked  for.  The  comic  part  of  the  proceeding  is 
that  the  student  is  as  likely  as  not  to  find  the  profeaaor  in  that  most 
unsavoury  morning  costume  of  Germany,  which  consists  of  slippers, 
dressing  gown  (witb  what  looks  very  like  a  night-shirt  beneath),  and 
long  pipe. 

The  days  of  '  Hospitiren '  being  over,  the  student  settles  down  to 
his  lectures  for  the  semester.  And  no  lig^t  work  is  before  him.  The 
semester  lasts  about  four  months,  and  the  professors  do  not  spare 
themselves.  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  say  a  pro- 
fessor seldom  lectures  less  than  four  hours  a  week.  Professor  Lotze,* 
whom  I  heard  regularly  at  Gottingen,  and  who  was  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  lectured  eight  hours  a  week.  I  have  heard  of  professors 
who  lecture  on  an  average  three  hours  daily  throughout  the  semester.* 

The  manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably  uniform  throughout  the 
^rerman  universities.  The  lecture  room  is  large  and  bare,  with  rows 
-of  desks  and  a  raised  seat  at  one  end.  Almost  invariably  every  stu- 
dent is  in  his  place  before  the  quarter  paat  the  hour  strikes.  Punc- 
tually at  the  stroke  of  the  qoaiter  the  professor  enters,  and  almost 
before  he  is  in  his  seat  one  hears  the  invariable  introduction,  '  Meine 
Herren.'  If  a  student  is  late  he  receives  his  reproof  not  from  the 
professor,  but  from  the  scraping  boots  of  his  fellow-students  The 
-common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend  about  half-an-bour  in  tolerably 
rapid  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  the  remaining  quarter  in  delibe- 
rate dictation  of  a  summary  of  the  lecture.  The  advantages  of  this 
plan  are  obvious,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted  in 
Sngland.  If  a  professor  lectures  throughout  slowly  enough  for  his 
words  to  be  taken  down,  the  student  feels  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  saving  of  time  if  the  lecture  had  been  printed.  li^  on  the 
other  hand,  t&e  lecturing  is  rapid  throughout,  the  student's  notes  are 
disorderly  and  comparatively  useless,  and,  if  it  is  a  difficult  subject. 


'  Since  writing  tho  above  I  have  heard  with  great  regret  of  the  death  of  this 
distill g^iphed  philoi^npher.  By  hia  TolDminoos  works,  the  result  of  a  life  of  profoand 
study,  first  in  medioine  and  natnral  sdenoe,  and  afterwards  In  phllossphj,  hs  bein^ 
dead  jet  speaicetli.  When  the  tranfilation,  now  in  course  of  publication  bj  tbe 
Clarendon  Vrens,  comes  to  be  read  and  known  in  England,  his  title  to  be  ronlced 
among  the  foremost  of  the  philosophera  of  this  century  will  be  acknowledged. 

'  I  mention  these  details,  because,  when  the  proposals  of  the  Oxford  University 
Oommiesioii  with  regard  to  professors  were  made  known,  exception  was  taken  not 
merely  to  the  proposed  restriotioDs  on  tiieir  freedom,  bnl  to  toe  amount  expected 
t —  .1. —  -jj  objection  which  materially  weakens  one's  sympathy  with  their  other- 
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the  lecture  li&s  probably  done  him  little  good.  As  it  is,  a  Btudent'e 
notes  do  not  represent  all  that  he  has  acquired,  but,  so  far  as  they  go, ' 
they  are  perfectly  orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are  always  taken, 
not  in  hooka,  hut  in  snudl  packets  of  paper  stitched  together  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and  these  MS.  notes  (or  '  Heft,*  as 
they  are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for  the  student  himself,  but 
for  anyone  studying  the  subject.     One  cootinnally  sees  notices  posted 

in  a  univerBity,  '  Wanted,  notes  of  Prof. 'a  lectures  for  such  and 

soch  a  semester.'  I  have  in  my  poeseBeion  a  considerable  batch  of 
notes  of  Prof.  Lotze'a  lectures,  copied  in  this  way  from  the  *  Heft '  of  a 
fellow-student,  and  they  are  a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  parts  of 
his  lectures  dictated.  I  venture  to  doubt  if  any  Oxford  undergra- 
duate's notes  would  have  any  such  market  value. 

Eetuming  to  the  coarse  of  study  for  the  degree,  we  find  through- 
out the  same  '  Lemfreiheit. ' 

Attendance  at  a  certain  number  of  lectures  is  necesaary,  but  this 
requirement  is  very  liberally  understood.  The  professor's  signature 
in  the  '  Anmeldungs-buch'  is  the  only  evidence  of  attendance  re- 
quired ;  and  this  signature  is  only  refused  in  cases  of  constant  non- 
iitten dance.  The  profeasor  has  no  roll-call,  and  in  the  lai^r 
universities  has  hardly  any  means  of  noting  who  is  present.  Very 
commonly  attendance  at  the  begiuning  and  end  of  the  semester 
would  secure  the  professor's  signature. 

Perhaps  the  moet  important  department  of  this  'Freiheit'  is  the 
freedom  to  pass  from  one  university  to  another  without  interruption 
to  the  r^ular  course.  The  various  universities  of  Crermany  form  one 
system.  There  is  almost  as  much  uniformity  among  them  as  among 
the  different  colleges  in  Oxford.  This  parity  of  t^^m  makes  it  a 
matter  of  perfect  ease  to  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  only  for- 
malities to  he  observed  in  such  a  case  are  for  the  student  to  obtain  a 
certificate  of  honourable  dismissal  from  the  university  he  is  leaving, 
and  to  deposit  this,  together  with  a  small  fee,  with  the  secretary  of 
the  nniveisity  he  is  joining,  and  he  is  then  admitted  to  rematricula- 
tion  by  the  ordinary  process  of  hand-shaking.  The  only  analt^  to' 
this  freedom  I  can  think  of  in  England — and  that  so  faint  and 
distant  a  one  that  the  comparison  is  almost  grotesque — is  the 
partial  system  of  intercollegiate  lectures.  If  every  undetgraduate  in 
Oxford  were  free  to  select  any  lecture,  on  any  subject  in  his  depart- 
ment, in  any  college,  his  freedom  would  still  be  as  nothing  compared 
with  that  of  the  G-erman  student.  The  latter  has  before  him  the 
calendars  of  twenty  nniversities.  He  is  perfectly  free  to  select  the 
lectures  that  suit  him  best  in  any  one  of  them.  He  can  arrange  to 
hear  Zeller  at  Berlin  one  semester,  Wundt  at  Leipzig  the  next,  and 
Kuno  Fischer  at  Heidelberg  the  third.  The  advantages  of  this 
freedom  are  obvious.  The  student  can  graduate  his  course  of  lee- 
tnres,  and  can  arrange  to  *  hear '  all  the  most  distinguished  professors 
on  his  subject  in  Germany.  Different  universities  naturally  gain 
special  reputation  for  particular  faculties ;  but  this  reputation  is  liable 
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to  continual  change  with  the  change  of  professors,  and  is  not  constant 
like  the  reputation  of  Caml»idge  for  mathematice,  and  Oxford  for 
the  final  claeaical  school.  Berlin,  for  instance,  is  particularly  strong 
at  present  in  the  faculty  of  history,  boasting  among  its  professors  the 
distinguished  names,  of  Ranke,  IJroysen,  Traitschke,  MommseD,  and 
Curtius.  In  theology,  until  lately,  Bonn  had  a  great  reputation.  In 
more  advanced  criticism  perhaps  Gottingen  at  present  takes  tbe 
lead  with  Hitecbl,  Sc-hulze,  and  Duhm.  For  medicine  I  believe 
Vienna,  Strasburg,  sod  Heidelberg  have  the  pre-eminence.  Art  is 
best  studied  at  Munich,  archieology  probably  at  Berlin  under  Cur- 
tius and  Alommsen, 

There  are  other  minor  advantages  in  this  &eedom  to  change 
from  one  university  to  another.  For  instance,  a  student  at  the 
outset  of  his  course,  and  fresh  from  the  severe  work  of  his  gymnasium 
examination,  often  avails  himself  of  his  liberty  to  enjoy  himself,  and 
see  life  a  little  before  plunging  again  into  haj^  work.  For  this  be 
will  probably  choose  a  univereity  where  the  life  is  '  fiott,'  such  as 
Heidelberg  or  Jena.  After  a  semester  or  two  thus  passed  he  can 
break  away  from  the  companionships  he  has  made,  and  start  afresh 
in  a  new  university  with  no  hindrance  (beyond  the  habits  be  has 
farmed),  to  hard  work.  Students  even  change  their  uQiversities 
according  to  the  season,  choosing  Heidelbeig,  or  Bonn,  or  Jena  for 
the  summer  semester,  and  one  of  the  large  towns,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  or 
Vienna,  for  the  winter.  A  flight  instalment  of  such  liberty  is  some- 
times asked  for  at  Oxford.  An  undergraduate  sometimes  finds  that, 
what  with  the  numerous  lectures  he  is  expected  to  attend,  and  what 
with  the  social  distractions  at  Oxford,  his  only  chance  of  succe&s  is 
to  escape  for  a  term  to  a  sert^ner  atmosphere,  whether  in  G-ermany 
or  elsewhere.  Such  a  request  is  sometimes  granted ;  in  my  own  case 
I  owed  much  to  such  indulgence.  But  it  is  often  refused ;  and  the 
undergraduate  ia  compelled  to  go  on  wasting  his  all-important 
mornings  in  attending  lectures  which  he  will  never  liave  time  to 
digest,  till  tbe  schools  find  bim  with  vast  stores  of  information  in  his 
note-book  hut  very  little  in  his  head.  One  is  tempted  to  question  in 
such  cases  whether  this  enforced  attendance  is  not  a  confession  of 
weakness ;  whether  beneath  it  there  is  not  a  suspicion  that  if  once  the 
door  were  thrown  open  great  numbers  of  undergraduates  might  find 
that  there  are  better  places  for  really  hard  work  than  Oxford.  It 
might  be  well  for  us  if  we  imitated  the  Germans  and  had  a  little 
more  competition  among  the  tutors  and  lecturers,  and  a  little  less 
among  the  undergraduates.     But  of  this  more  anon. 

We  have  now  accompanied  the  German  student,  somewhat 
rapidly,  through  his  matriculation  and  his  lectures,  observing 
specially  his  freedom  from  constraint.  We  come  next  to  the  process 
of  graduation. 

It  will  be  observed  that  as  yet  we  have  mentioned  no  univereity- 
examioation.  From  tbe  time  the '  Abiturienten-Examen '  (the  exami- 
uation  on  leaving  the  gymnaeiam)  is  passed,  there  ia  no  furth«r 
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ezamiDation  iintil  the  student  is  at  the  end  of  his  undergraduate 
days.  (At  Oxford  the  ordinary  number  of  ezamiQations  before  tiie 
degree  is  five — matriculation,  reeponsiona,  moderations,  divinity, 
final — to  say  nothing  of  all  the  scholarship  examinations  which  many 
undergraduates  take,  and  the  tenninal '  collections '  which  are  common 
to  all.) 

The  degree  examination  is  peculiar  in  many  ways.  First,  it  id  a 
private  individual  affair ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  not  competitive.  About 
half  a  year  before  the  student  has  completed  his  six  semesters  be 
makes  a  formal  application  to  be  examined,  sending  in  at  the  same 
time  his  '  Anmeldunga-buch '  vith  the  signatures  of  the  professors 
whose  lectures  he  has  attended.  If  these  papers  are  satisDictory  he 
has  assigned  to  him  a  subject  (or  ratber,  I  believe,  a  choice  of  sub- 
jects) on  which  ha  is  to  write  a  dissertation.  This  work,  which  is 
usually  of  considerable  dimensions,  must  show  origiuality,  and  a 
sufBciently  deep  and  wide  gra^p  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  noted, 
in  passing,  what  a  diderence  this  requirement  makes  in  the  method 
of  a  man's  study.  With  us  the  safe  man  is  the  one  who  ties  himself 
down  most  closely  to  text-books  and  '  tips,'  while  the  man  who 
follows  his  bent  into  a  special  province  and  aims  at  originality  does 
80  in  the  full  consciousneca  that  his  method  probably  will  not  'pay.' 
I  merely  mention  the  difference,  and  do  not  enter  on  the  question 
whether  the  German  '  Arbeit '  could  be  introduced  at  Oxford.  The 
objection  is  probably  too  true,  that  in  the  general  state  of  culture 
with  us  such  a  dissertation,  in  aiming  at  originality,  would  end  in 
being  mere  essay-writing  and  proportionately  shallow  and  vapid. 

If  the  '  Arbeit '  is  considered  satisfactory,  a  day  is  appointed  for 
the  rest  of  the  examination.  But  here  again  great  freedom  is 
allowed.  The  examination  being  a  private  and  separate  affair  for 
each  student,  and  there  being  no  competition,  he  can  on  reasonable 
grounds  obtain  a  postponement.  The  system  is  throughout  elastic, 
and  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  student  is  no  longer  a 
schoolboy,  but  a  rational  being  in  earnest  in  the  search  for  know- 
ledge. The  examination  is  vitA  voce,  and  occupies  some  hours.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ground  has  been  already 
traversed  in  the  written  'Arbeit,'  and  that  that  is  the  backbone  of 
the  examination.  When  the  vivd  voce  is  satigractorily  passed,  the 
C3.ndidate  is  eligible  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
is  formally  presented  with  his  diploma.  He  has  now  risen  out  of  that 
in-Oecmauy-much-to-be-pitied  class — the  great  untitled,*  and  hence- 
forward in  private  and  public  is  addressed  as  Kerr  Doctor. 

So  much  then  for  the  German  student's  coarse  of  study  and  its 
*  Freiheit.'     We  might  follow  him  still  further  through  the  steps 


*  A  Qemuu),  and  e^iedallr  ft  Gennsn  tTadeamaii,  will  nie  the  moit  pnisewottliy 
Ingenuity  to  avoid  addreasing  yoD  as  plain  Heir  So-and-so.  If  you  are  an  nnder- 
fltadaaie  be  will  invariably  write  ■  Heir  Student  Jones.'  If  yon  have  not  even  IbiK 
dittinetion,  yon  are  at  leaat '  High  well-bom  Mr,  Jonca.'  , 

...{Ic 
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vbich  aDswei  to  our  Fellowships ;  bat  before  we  part  cotnpaiiy  witb 
^e  undergraduate  we  must  notice  bow  he  liree,  bow  be  amuses 
himself,  to  what  extent  be  is  under  supervision  ;  aud,  finally,  we  must 
bay  a  word  about  his  expenses. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  tbat  in  German  universities  there  is  no 
sucb  thing  as  a  college  where  the  students  live  together.  The  idea 
of  the  collie  within  the  university  is  more  or  less  tbat  of  a  com- 
bination of  school  supervision  with  academical  culture.  Such  an 
idea  is  quite  foreign  to  the  Crerman  system.  From  the  moment  a 
student  enters  the  university  he  is  as  free  and  unfettered  as  any  other 
citizen.  If  there  is  any  difference,  it  is  in  his  &vour.  The  first 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  choose  a  lodging.  The  student's  room  is 
very  much  what  might  be  expected,  and  does  not  call  for  any  vwy 
special  description.  It  is  probably  a  good  deal  more  simply  fur- 
nished than  the  English  undergraduate's.  Instead  of  the  pictures  of 
school  and  college  elevens,  or  eights,  or  fifteens,  will  probably  be 
found  photographs  of  the  student's  corps ;  and,  instead  of  cricket 
bats  and  tennis  rackets,  old  '  Schliigers '  (duelling  awords)  and  basket 
helmets.  The  German  takes  much  less  pride  in  his  room,  and 
bestows  much  less  attention  on  it,  than  the  Englishman,  because  with 
the  former  it  is  a  mere  work  room.  He  seldom  entertains  his  Mends 
in  it.  There  are  none  of  tiie  delightful  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
,  supper  parties  in  the  student's  room.  Not  even  the  '  wine '  and  the 
card  party  take  place  in  the  student's  lodgings.  All  such  entertain- 
ments are  given  at  the  restaurant  or  the  corps  room.  Possibly, 
however,  what  is  lost  in  social  enjoyment  by  the  absence  of  private 
festivities  is  gained  in  work.  Students  in  Germany  scarcely  ever 
sbtkre  the  same  room,  and  hence  the  'Wohnung'  is  kept  religiously 
for  each  man's  private  study. 

The  social  element  of  Oxford  Is  admitted  to  be  one  of  its  chief 
advantages,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  carried  to  an  extent  that  sacrifices  a 
man's  independence  and  development.  There  is  a  sort  of  frenzy  to 
have  many  friends  and  to  be  always  with  them.  The  result  is  that  many 
men  are  never  alone — a  state  of  things  which  is  as  fatal  to  moral  in- 
dependence as  it  is  to  bard  work.  From  this,  as  much  as  firom  any- 
thing, arises  that  tyranny  of  public  opinion  which  makes  it  as  heinous 
a  sin  to  wear  an  old-fashioned  hat  as  it  would  be  to  go  to  a  Dissenting 
chapel  on  Sundays.  We  hear  sometimes  of  the  '  solitude  of  great- 
ness ' — a  phrase  which  might  profitably  be  dropped  about  in  Uni- 
versity Club  rooms.  At  Orford  a  man  most  be  very  great  or  a  very 
marked  outsider  to  secure  much  of  this  solitude. 

Passing  next  to  the  German  studMit's  amusements,  we  come  im- 
mediately to  the  perhaps  threadbare  theme  of  duelling.  It  may 
sound  strange  to  speak  of  this  as  an  amusement,  but  I  have  done  so  in- 
tentionally. My  belief  is  that  the  best  explanation  of  the  persutenoe 
of  the  institution  is  that  it  is  the  German  student's  one  and  only 
active  amusement.  It  is  this  attribute  of  duelling — viz.  that  it  meete 
the  needs  which  in  England  are  met  by  cricket,  rowing,  football,  &c — 
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which  I  Ehall  try  to  point  out.  The  common  idea  is  that  the  student 
duel  is  simply  to  repel  an  insult,  and  that  the  Ryetem  is  kept  up  be- 
cause the  Gennan  student  is  particularly  pugnacious  and  quarrelsome. 
Neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  ideas  is  true.  The  German  student 
is  by  DO  means  fiery,  and  is  remarkahle  for  his  studied  and  cere- 
monious politeness.  Speaking  only  of  ordinary  Germtm  student 
gatherings,  and  not  of  those  beer-concerts  which  are  attended  only  by 
men  who  are  deliberately  looking  out  for  a  challenge,  I  will  tmder- 
take  to  say  that  more  provocations  are  given  at  any  undergraduate 
wine  party  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  than  at  any  corresponding 
* Kneipe Mn Germany.  There  willprobablybejust asmuchdisputing 
and  contradiction,  and  ten  times  mora  of  what  is  called  baity-ragging 
at  the  former  than  at  the  latter. 

The  &ct  is,  tbe  various  corps  in  a  university  are  just  like  so  many 
college  boating  or  cricket  clubs  with  us.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  duelling  is  simply  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  representatives  of 
rival  corps.  For  instance,  the  members  of  each  corps  are  ranked 
numerically  according  to  their  etanding  of  seniority  and  fighting  profi- 
ciency. Every  time  that  No.  4  of  a  certain  corps  is  promoted  to  the 
tLurd  place,  heia  expected  to  show  his  qualifications  for  the  more  ex- 
alted honour  by  challenging  in  turn  No.  3  of  each  of  tbe  other  corps. 
He  may  of  course  allow  suiBcient  intervals  for  the  wounds  of  one  duel 
to  heal  before  the  next ;  but  he  has  not  vindicated  the  honour  of  bis 
corps  till  be  has  fought  his  way  through  all  the  other  No.  3's.  To 
bring  about  these  duels  he  either  watches  for  an  opportunity  of  fall-  ' 
ing  foul  of  the  man  he  is  to  fight,  or  else  he  sends  a  friend  who 
politely  and  ceremoniously  calls  on  bis  opponent  with  a  formal  insult. 

'  Empfehlung  von  Herm und  er  schickt  Ihnen  ein  "  dummer 

Junge.""*  But  the  quarrel  may  be  provoked,  in  much  leea  formal 
manner,  by  a  push  or  a  refusal  to  make  room.  Tbe  offended  party 
thereupon  offers  his  card  and  politely  asks  for  that  of  his  opponent. 
Everything  is  ceremoniously  civil.  *  Darf  ich  nm  die  Karte  bitten  ? ' 
'  Sehr  angenehm.'  This  exchange  of  cards  is  followed  up  by  a  call 
&om  a  friend  of  the  offended  party  in  which  he  asks  if  the  other  will 
\irithdraw  tbe  opprobrious  epithet.  Tbe  common  form  of  refusal 
would  be  'Eg  fallt  mir  gar  nicht  ein'  ('I  shouldn't  think  of  it'j. 
The  envc^  then  asks  for  satis&ction,  and  the  duel  is  arranged.  There 
are  various  terms  on  which  the  encounter  can  be  fixed,  according  to 
tbe  a^ravation  of  the  insult  or  the  ambition  of  the  parties.  Within 
the  limits  of  ordinary  student  duelling — which  is  with  'Scblager' and 
not  with  sabre  or  pistol — the  extreme  form  of  challenge  is  *ohne 
Miitzen  und  Secundanten '  (without  caps  and  seconds),  or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  technical  abbreviation,  *  ohne  ohne.' 

Steadfastly  resolving  to  snppreee  my  insular  prejudices  and  to 
judge  with  unbiassed  mind,  I  went  to  the  duelling  room  as  eager  for 
a  reveUtion  of  the  hecoio  aspect,  as  any  novice  about  to  be  initiated 


— 'fl  oomplbnenta,  and  be  sends  yoo  a ' ; onng  fooL' 
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into  apiritualism  could  be  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  supemataral.  I 
must  confess  that  no  ethereal  phantom  ever  more  effectually  baffled 
the  dull  grossness  of  sense.  Perhaps  the  closeness  of  the  room,  thick 
vith  the  contined  tobacco  of  yesterday's  festivities,  or  the  bathos  of 
students  eating  sausages  during  the  encounter,  or  the  busiaess-like 
indifference  of  the  waiters  passing  in  and  out,  or  the  fumes  of  the 
cigars  before  breakfast  on  a  hot  summer  morning,  or  the  grotesque- 
ness  of  the  padding  and  iron  spectacles  were  conditions  unfavourable 
to  the  heroic.  At  any  rate,  insular  or  not,  I  must  confess  that  wh^ 
the  blood  began  to  ooze  and  spurt  every  other  feeling  gave  way  to  au 
invincible  nausea  and  disgust.  I  certainly  had  not  revised  that  there 
could  be  so  much  bloodshed  with  so  little  damage.  Knowing  that 
these  duels  were  scarcely  ever  attended  with  any  danger*  I  had 
imagined  that  the  first  slit  decided  them.  But  I  found  that  the  rule 
was  ten  minutes  of  actual  fighting  (pauses  not  counted)  for  freshmen 
('Ftichse'),  andaquarterofanhour  for  seniors  ('Burscben'),  unless  an 
artery  were  cut.  This  I  discovered  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  the 
duel  was  onesided,  meant  considerable  use  of  the  sponge  and  mop. 

It  is  a  pity  the  disgusting  element  is  so  strong,  as  it  destroys  the 
humour  of  the  affair.  Before  the  unpleasantness  began,  I  had  great 
diflSculty  in  preserving  an  expression  of  face  befitting  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion.  I  could  not  get  rid  of  the  impression  that  the  c<Mn- 
batants  were  not  students,  but  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen.  The 
corpulence  from  the  padding,  the  enormous  stiff  black  stocks  (worn 
to  protect  the  throat),  and  the  big  round  iron  spectacles  irresistibly 
suggested  a  Mr.  Pickwick  and  a  Mr.  Wardle. 

Hitherto  I  have  only  spoken  of  what  I  call  ordinary  student  duel- 
ling— that,  namely,  which  is  conducted  with  the  '  Schliiger,'  a  long  and 
very  thin  sword  with  basket  hilt,  sharpened  only  at  the  tip.  In  this 
kind  of  duel  the  combatants  are  padded  all  over  the  body  to  the  knees, 
the  right  arm  is  guarded  with  very  thick  bandages,  and  the  neck  and 
eyes  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned.  The  parrying  is  done  with  the 
sword  arm,  which  is  held  above  the  head.  The  object  is  to  whip  the 
*  Suhlager '  over  the  opponent's  sword  arm  so  as  to  reach  the  &ce.  The 
blows  are  given  so  &Et  that  one  sees  nothing,  hut  only  hears  the  con- 
stant thud  on  the  padded  arm.  The  seconds,  who  stand  in  a  etiad* 
dling  attitude  (almost  beneath  the  principals)  with  dravra  sworda,  have 
to  stop  the  encounter  by  striking  the  swords  up  whenever  they  see  a 
touch.  The  umpire,  who  stands  by,  gives  the  signal '  los ! '  for  begin- 
ning, and  takes  notes  In  a  pocket-book  of  the  wounds  inflicted. 

This  kind  of  duelling  is  winked  at  by  the  authorities.  But  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  on  an  average  twice  in  a  semester  at  a  single  uni- 
versity, a  much  more  serious  encounter  takes  place.  This  is  r^^nlar 
sabre  duelling  with  no  bandages  except  the  throat  guard.  It  is,  of 
course,  strictly  prohibited.  In  consequence  it  is  kept  much  more 
secret,  and  I  should  probably  have  hesjxl  less  about  it  but  for  an  un- 
fortunate instance  in  which  one  such  duel  ended  fatally.  The  trial  of 
the  survivor,  which  I  attended,  was  rather  a  revelation -to  me.    It 
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proved,  what  I  have  pointed  out,  that  the  true  expIanatioD  of  the  dud, 
even  in  its  extreme  form,  is  that  it  is  the  only  outlet  for  athletic 
rivalry.  Even  in  this  case  the  quarrel  had  been  intentionally  pro- 
voked by  the  deceased  from  ambition  to  establish  a  reputation.  He 
had  accordingly  selected  an  opponent  of  fighting  fame  in  one  of  the 
best  corps  (the  '  Hannoveraners '),  and  had  aggravated  the  offence  in 
order  to  ensure  a  challenge  to  sabre  instead  of '  tichlager.'  If  he  had 
been  an  English  undergraduate,  he  would  have  prol^bly  entered  for 
the  three  miles  or  the  'varsity  scnlla ;  but,  being  a  German,  he  had  no 
outlet  for  his  ambition — no  way  of  showing  his  strength  or  skill — but 
io  the  duel  in  which  he  lost  his  life. 

The  subject  of  duelling  naturally  su^^ests  the  other  prominent 
feature  of  the  corps  student's  life.  This  is  the  *  Kneipe.'  I  am  afraid 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  student's  two  great  recommeudatiooH 
to  social  fame  are,  ist,  the  number  of  faces  he  has  succeeded  in 
gashing;  and,  2nd,  the  number  of  gallons  of  weak  beer  he  has  been 
known  to  consume  at  a  sitting.  In  the  face  of  such  a  confession  it  is 
difficult  to  contradict  M.  Renan'a  &mou8  epigram,  that  the  Germans 
have  been  many  centuries  learned,  but  are  not  yet  civilised.  The 
subject  of  student  beer-drinking  is  not  an  inviting  one.  Not  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  drunkenness ;  the  beer  is  too  weak  for 
that.  Quantity,  not  quaUty,  is  the  thing  aimed  at.  But  it  is  aooaise 
and  tedious  proceeding.  Its  dulness  is  not  even  relieved  by  the 
devilry  of  a  big  Oxford  *  wine.'   *  It  is  worse  than  sinful,  it  is  vulgar.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  here,  ad  everywhere,  the  German 
student  is  elaborately  ceremonious — another  evidence,  perhaps,  of 
M.  Benan's  saying.  For  elaborate  ceremony  is  not,  as  one  might 
suppose,  a  mark  of  high  civilisation,  but  the  reverse.  When 
Stanley  met  Livingstone  in  the  middle  of  Africa,  the  American  and 
the  Englishman  would  have  dispensed  with  all  ceremony ;  but,  in 
deference  to  the  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Arabs,  the  meeting  was  con- 
ducted with  proper  ceremony.  *  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume  ? '  was  all 
that  was  said,  with  bows  and  lifting  of  bats.  And  this  is  what  we 
should  expect  if,  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  says,  ceremony  is  originally 
only  the  deprecating,  by  outward  sign,  of  anger  or  attack  on  the  part 
of  a  stranger,  and  is  shown  to  perfection  in  the  little  dog  which,  at 
the  approach  of  a  big  dog,  throws  itself  on  its  back  to  show  by  this 
ceremony  its  inability  both  to  offer  and  resist  attack. 

Hetuming  to  the  German  student,  ceremony  prevails  everywhere. 
Even  friends  scarcely  ever  meet  without  lifting  their  hats  to  each 
other,  and  distant  acquaintances  would  not  think  of  omitting  it. 
Introductions  are  essential.  Rather  than  enter  into  a  conversation 
irithont  introduction,  a  student  will  formally  introduce  himself.  If 
at  a  regular  table-d'k6te  a  student  has  a  place  allotted  to  him  be- 
tween students  whom  he  does  not  know,  he  takes  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  in  his  place,  and  with  an  elaborate  bow  introduces 
himself.  'Meine  Herren,  darf  ioh  mich  vorstellen,  mein  Kahme 
ist '    Whereupon  the  oth^^  return  the  compliment  with  tlw 
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same  ceremony,  and  inform  bim  of  their  own  names.  The  same 
dignified  formality  prevents  anything  approaching  familiarity  even 
among  friends.  There  is  never  any  slapping  on  the  back  or  digging 
in  the  ribs — much  less  any  *  bally-r^ging.'  But  thie  ceremonial 
formality  is  best  seen  at  the '  Kneipe.'  There  is  an  elaborate  code  of 
etiquette  in  drinking,  any  breach  of  which  is  punished  by  what  we 
should  call  a  'sconce' — that  is,  a  fine  of  a  glass  of  beer  paid  to  the 
party  slighted.  Drinking  by  oneself  is  against  the  rules.  When- 
ever you  drink  you  must  challenge  someone  else.  This  you  do  in 
the  words  '  Icfa  komme  Ihnen  einen  belben  (or  einen  gsnzen)  vor.' 
In  reply  to  this  challenge  your  friend  has  an  alternative.  He  may 
drink  with  you  at  once,  in  which  case  he  says,  *  loh  komme  mit,'  or 
simply  '  Prosit.'  Or  he  may  simply  acknowledge  the  compliment 
with  a  bow ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  return  your  challenge  within 
three  minutes  (three  beer  minutesa^five  ordinary  ones !)  with  the 
words  '  Ich  komme  Ihnen  nach.'  In  either  case  he  must  drink  the 
qiiantity  (half  or  whole,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  you  originally 
proposed.  This  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  ceremony  rigidly  observed 
in  every  student '  Kneipe.' 

One  redeeming  feature  of  the  '  Kneipe '  is  the  singing.  This  part 
of  the  entertainment  is  more  formally  organised  than  with  us.  Tbe 
students  have  very  good  collections  of  songs  in  their  'Commeis- 
biicher,'  and  the  singing  is  generally  not  from  memory  as  with  qei, 
but  from  these  books,  tbe  covers  of  which  are  armed  with  metal 
knobs  to  lift  them  out  of  the  beer  spilt  on  the  tables. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  duel  and  the  '  Kneipe ' 
exhaust  the  list  of  the  German  student's  amusements.  There  is  tbe 
theatre  and  the  Kaffeeconcert,  and  tbe  universal '  Kegelhahn.'  It 
is  a  common  form  of  recreation  for  students  to  form  a  party  and 
walk  to  a  neighbouring  vill^e,  play  *  Kegel,'  and  have  supper  at  tbe 
village  '  Qastbaus,'  and  return  on  foot,  or,  if  possible,  hy  train.  Tbe 
indispensable  quality  of  all  the  student's  amusements  is  '  Gemiitb- 
lichkeit ' — a  wwd  which  reveals  it8  foreign  flavour  by  the  difficult 
in  translating  it.  It  combines  various  ideas,  such  as  sociableness, 
comfort,  and  absence  of  fatigue.  The  Ufa  of  tbe  English  under- 
graduate, in  spite  of  all  its  luxury  and  extravagance,  would  be  con 
ridered  veiy  '  ungemiithlich '  by  the  German.  The  feeling  which 
shows  itself  in  the  cold  batfa,  the  severe  training,  the  supreme  efforts 
of  the  running  path  or  the  river,  the  feeling  which  holds  it  *  bad 
form '  to  be  out  of  condition,  is  unknown  to  the  German  stud^t. 
We  have  said  many  hard  things  of  our  own  universities  in  tbis  com- 
parison ;  but  one  thing  we  ma;  congratulate  ourselves  on,  viz.  that 
with  all  our  luxuries  and  refinements  the  athletic  spirit  is  not  sapped. 
Never  perhaps,  unless  in  ancient  Athens,  has  so  much  luxury  existed 
along  with  swih  severe  bodily  training.  In  fact,  so  far  from  de- 
creasing, the  latter  seems  to  develop  in  proportion  to  the  former. 

But '  Gemiithlichkeit '  includes  more  than  the  mere  abaenoe  of 
effort.    It  generally  requires  aociahility.    No  one  would  seem  a  more 
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pitiable  object  to  the  German  than  the  nolitary  angler  on  a  Highland 
moor.  The  German  likes  to  take  his  pleasure  not  only  in  ease  but 
in  societj.  If  he  goes  up  a  mountain,  there  must  he  a  restaurant 
at  the  top  where  he  can  meet  his  friends,  and  drink  a  glass  of  beer, 
and  smoke  a  cigar.  So  important  is  this,  that  if  the  restaurant 
cannot  be  taken  to  the  scenery,  the  Bcenery  must  be  brought  to  the 
restaurant,  and  this  is  actually  the  case  in  more  than  one  instance. 
I  remember  in  the  Harz  mountains  a  celebrated  waterfall  which  I 
went  to  see.  As  I  was  sitting  with  my  glass  of  beer  and  cigar  at 
the  restaurant  below  it,  another  tourist  got  into  conyereation  with 
me.  After  a  few  moments  be  said, '  How  fortunate  that  you  arrived 
just  at  the  right  time ;  the  waterfall  is  only  turned  on  at  three  !  * 

Having  practically  illustrated  the  student's  freedom  from  super- 
visioD,  it  is  time  we  mentioned  to  what  extent  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  discipline.  First  of  all,  no  professor  has  anything  whatever  to  do 
■with  discipline,  unless  he  happen  to  be  the  rector  for  the  time  being, 
or  a  member  of  the  university  court.  This  latter  body,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  alone  tiJces  cognisance  of  students'  oSences. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  correepondiDg  to  our  proctorial  system. 
The  university  takes  no  steps  to  detect  udsdemeaDOurs.  If  a  police- 
man catches  the  student  breaking  the  law,  he  must  hand  him  over  at 
once  to  one  of  the  university  beadles.  And  in  general  this  latter 
oflScial  is  bound  to  report  any  flagrant  ofience  which  may  come  under 
his  notice.  The  university  court  can  inflict  various  punishments. 
These  are  fine,  impriaonrnfent  in  the  university  (7arc«r,  '  consilium 
abeundi,'  or  dismissal  from  the  particular  university  to  which  the 
student  belongs,  but  with  liberty  to  enter  another;  and,  finally, 
rel^ation,  or  absolute  expulsion,  which  precludes  the  student  from 
entering  any  other  university  iu  Germany. 

The  advantages  of  this  Uiiesez-faire  system  are  very  great.  The 
relation  between  professor  and  student  is  never  anything  but  that 
between  teacher  and  learner.  The  result  is,  there  is  absolute  decorum 
and  seriousness  during  lecture.  The  professor  never  has  occasion  to 
say  one  word  about  behaviour.  He  treats  his  audience  as  students 
aoziouB  for  the  knowledge  which  be  has  to  imparts,  and  they  in  their 
behaviour  justify  that  presumption. 

And  not  only  within  the  precincts  of  the  university,  but  is  their 
Bocial  life,  the  students  of  meet  universities  are,  in  spite  of  the  laxity 
of  discipline,  very  orderly  and  peaceable.  It  is  true  that  in  past 
times  some  universities,  such  as  Jena,  have  been  the  scenes  of  riot ; 
but  this  belonged  to  the  period  when  students  were  ardent  politicians 
and  revolutionists — a  period  which  ia  Germany  is  past,  though  it  is 
present  in  Bussia.  "1" 

Ko  wonder  the  German  student  asks  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  not 
without  a  su^estion  of  contempt,  if  it  is  true  that  we  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  kept  like  schoolboys.  And  it  ia  no  easy  matter 
to  find  an  answer.  If  one  points  to  the  &ct  that  there  is  always  a 
large  element  of  wealthy  idlers  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  they  reply 
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by  pointing  to  their  corps  students.  The  Sachsea  corps  at  Gottingoi, 
for  instance,  is  recruited  exclusively  from  the  nobilityand  upper  elates. 
Many  of  its  members  come  to  *  eee  life '  and  enjoy  themselves,  and 
to  do  as  little  vork  as  if  they  were  at '  the  House,'  or  '  the  Tavern.' 
One  would  be  sorry  to  say  it  was  the  difference  of  national  character, 
that  Germans  are  naturally  more  law-abiding  than  Englishmen.  I 
have  Always  boasted  abroad  of  the  fact  that  our  policemen  are  the  only 
ones  who  do  not  carry  swords,  as  a  proof  of  the  opposite  statement. 
So  one  can  only  fall  back  on  '  the  system,'  and  that  already  over- 
burdened scapegoat  has  one  more  charge  to  bear. 

Before  I  leave  the  undergraduate,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two  about 
bis  expenses.  Here,  as  much  as  anywhere,  the  G-ermana  have  a  great 
advantage  over  us.  The  most  ardent  admirers  of  the  Oxford  system 
will  not  deny  that  it  is  most  unnecessarily  and  unjustifiably  expen- 
sive. One  sometimes  sees  statements  that  an  undergraduate  can 
live  on  sixty  or  seventy  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  pounds  a  year.  Pos- 
sibly such  a  thing  has  been  done.  But  it  is  absurd  to  take  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  habits  and  !>ocial  life 
of  the  place,  and  scraped  through  to  a  degree  by  hard  economy,  as 
any  guide  to  the  real  cost  of  an  Oxford  career.  Besides,  even  if  such 
a  man  has  paid  but  half  the  ordinary  amount,  he  has  received  in 
exchange  but  half  the  advantages.  It  is  the  veriest  commonplace, 
which  is  urged  by  all  Oxford  apologists,  that  the  educational  ad- 
vantages are  only  half  what  Oxford  has  to  offer ;  that  the  social  life 
is  fully  as  valuable.  Those  who  defend  Oxford  on  this  ground,  then, 
must  give  up  the  point  of  expense,  for  without  controversy  this  is  the 
most  expensive  part  of  university  life. 

I  shall  take,  then,  an  ordinary  average  student  who  practises 
economy  so  fer  as  it  is  coosisteut  with  the  habits  of  the  society 
around  him.  I  take  it  that  an  Oxford  undergraduate  in  one  of  the 
better  colleges,  who  wishes  to  do  his  fair  share  of  hospitality,  and  to 
live  without  either  seclusion  or  ostentation,  cannot  manage  on  les 
than  200^.  a  year. 

In  the  case  of  Germany  I  cannot  tell  what  additional  expense  may 
be  involved  in  belonging  to  a  corps,  but,  as  everything  is  on  the  rame 
scale,  it  cannot  be  much.  All  I  shall  do  is  to  mention  my  own 
expenses  for  ordinary  living,  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  broad  a 
margin  be  left  for  amusements,  the  whole  expense  will  still  be  com- 
paratively trifling. 

My  rooms  (bed-room  and  sitting-room),  in  a  nice  old  bouse,  with 
a  beautiful  garden,  in  the  best  part  of  Gottingen,  cost  4/.  15*.  for  the 
whole  semester ;  that  is,  if  we  liked  to  beep  them,  from  the  middle 
of  April  till  the  end  of  September.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee, 
eggs,  and  bread  and  butter,  about  6<j.  Dinner  at  a  regular  student's 
restaurant  (consisting  of  soup,  two  courses  of  meat,  and  stewed  fruit), 
18.  id.  per  diem.  Supper  about  the  same,  if  taken  at  a  restaurant, 
rather  less  if  taken  at  home.  Beyond  these  there  were  no  expenses 
for  board  and  lodging,  except  a  slight  outlay  at  the  beginning  on 
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chioa  and  catlery,  a  trifle  for  boot  cleaning,  and  a  small  amount  (only 
the  actual  cost  of  fuel  and  oil)  for  fire  and  light  when  needed.  The 
university  fees  are  proportionBtel;  moderate.  There  is  first  of  all 
the  matriculation  fee,  which  is  about  ll.  Then  each  course  of 
lectures  is  paid  for  separately.  The  charge  varies  between  ll.  and  2l. 
for  a  single  course  for  the  semester,  according  to  the  ntunber  of  boars 
per  week.  It  must  be  remembered  that  everything — whether  it  be 
subscriptions,  theatres,  concertSi  or  what  not — is  on  the  same  scale  of 
rigid  economy.  In  one  town,  for  instance,  where  I  stayed,  I  remem- 
b^  that  tbe  stalls  in  the  theatre  cost  19.  6d,,  and  for  this  one  heard 
a  constant  variety  of  operas  and  plays  very  fairly  rendered.  Alto- 
gether a  student  may  live  comfortably,  not  to  tay  lusuriously,  and 
travel  a  little  in  his  vacation,  for  lOO^  a  year.  Even  this  estimate^ 
which  puts  the  ratio  of  expense  at  two  to  one,  is  hardly  accurate. 
The  20o2.ayear  in  England  does  little  more  than  cover  the  expenses 
in  term  time,  and  this  is  but  twenty-four  weeks  in  the  year;  whereas 
the  lOO^.  a  year  in  Germany  not  only  covers  the  semesters,  which 
make  nearly  eight  months,  hut  leaves  a  margin  for  vacation  tours. 

It  may  be  noticed,  in  conclusion,  what  encouragement  the  free- 
dom and  elasticity  of  the  German  university  system  give  to  foreigners 
in  search  of  higher  education.  Great  numbers  of  English  and 
Scotch  graduates  are  to  be  found  ia  the  different  universities  of 
Germany,  continuing  their  studies  from  the  point  at  which  our  own 
universities  leave  them.  An  instance  of  a  German  graduate  coming 
to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  complete  his  education  is  scarcely,  I 
should  think,  on  record.  But  the  most  important  and  constant 
foreign  element  in  tbe  German  universities  is  the  American.  For 
one  American  who  comes  to  an  English  university  probably  three 
hundred  go  to  Germany.  In  fact,  the  upper-class  students  in 
America  hardly  regard  their  education  as  complete  till  they  have 
Bpent  a  year  or  two  at  a  German  university.  At  the  larger  uni- 
versities, such  as  Berlin  and  Leipzig,  there  are  always  great  numbers 
of  Americans;  but  even  at  the  comparatively  small  university  of 
Gottingen  there  is  a  stable  contingent.  The  American '  colony,'  as 
they  call  themselves  at  Gottingen,  have  a  regular  organisation,  A 
book  is  kept,  in  which  all  new  comers  are  enrolled,  and  tbe  colony  is 
presided  over  by  the  American  of  longest  standing,  who  is  called  '  the 
Patriarch.'  It  is  his  duty  to  look  out  for  new  arrivals  from  the 
States,  assist  them,  if  necessary,  in  finding  lodgings,  and  introduce 
them  to  the  colony.  Every  Saturday  evening  a  '  Kneipe  '  meets  in 
proper  German  student  style,  and  hospitality  is  often  extended,  as  I 
have  reason  gratefully  to  acknowledge,  to  Englishmen  and  oUier 
foreigners.  The  books  of  the  colonists  date  from  the  early  part  of 
this  centnry,  and  contain,  among  other  illustrious  names,  that  of 
Kalpfa  Waldo  Emerson. 

We  have  now,  strictly  speaking,  completed  our  subject,  which  was 
the  hfe  of  the  student  or  undergraduate.  A  few  words  may,  however^ 
Ho.  623  (no.  cxuu.  v.  s.)  T  T 
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be  added  about  the  ste|t8  which  correspoad  to  FeUowBbip  ezamuiatioiu 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

There  are  no  Buch  things  as  prize  Fellowships,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  Uiere  is  not  the  same  need  for  them.  It  is  reasonable  in  Eng- 
land that  a  student  who  has  drained  his  resources  to  enable  him  to 
spend  the  necessary  three  or  four  years  of  expensive  living  at  the 
luiiversity,  should  have  a  ohance  of  repaying  himself  somewhat  by  his 
diligence,  but  the  German  aystem  of  keeping  down  the  expense  in 
the  first  instance  i%  much  less  roundabout.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
profesaore  and  lecturers  are  selected  from  among  the  aspiring  young 
graduates  by  a  much  more  trnstworthy  system  than  that  of  Fellow- 
ship examinations.  The  latter  give  no  evidence  whatever  as  to  the 
all-important  laculty  of  imparting  knowledge.  The  Oerman  system 
leaves  all  aspirants  free  to  test  themselves.  The  would-be  professor 
obtains  the  venias  docendi,  or  permission  to  teach.  This  gives  him 
neither  salary  nor  pupils.  For  these  be  trusts  to  his  own  reputation. 
But  in  virtue  of  the  authority  thus  given  him,  he  becomes  a  Privat' 
dooent,  and  he  may  annotmce  lectures  on  any  sutyect  in  hia  depart, 
ment,  attendance  at  bis  leotutee  counting  equally  with  that  at  r^iular 
professorial  lectures.  He  thus  enters  at  once  and  directly  into  com- 
petition with  the  rc^^ular  professors — a  system  which  has  the  mo6t 
vholesome  effect  on  both  parties  ;  the  only  restriction  on  bim  ia  that 
he  must  not  outbid  the  professor  by  charging  lower  fees.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  gathering  students,  and  his  lectures  are  found  useful  and 
popular,  he  has  every  prospect  of  being  elected  to  a  professorship  ex- 
traordinary by  bis  own  or  some  other  university.  Here,  again,  there 
is  perfect  freedom.  In  electing  to  a  vacant  professorship  at  one 
university,  selection  is  made  indifferently  among  the  candidates  in 
all  the  other  universities. 

The  PHvatdocmU  in  a  most  valuable  person.  He  forms  a  lint 
between  the  student  and  the  professor.  Allied  to  the  former  by  age 
and  sympathy,  he  can  do  much  work  which  a  professor  cannot.  He 
has  none  of  the  temptations  to  idleness  of  the  young  Fellow  of  an 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  college.  On  the  contrary,  everything  depends 
on  his  own  exertions.  The  professors,  too,  are  kept  constantly  up  to 
the  times  by  this  competition.  If  they  f^  hack  for  a  moment,  they 
are  passed  by  a  vigorous  and  enterprising  PrlvfUdoceniy  and  their 
lecture-rooms  emptied.  Furthermore,  if  the  Frivaidocent  is  electal 
to  a  professorship,  he  is  elected,  not  merely  on  the  strength  of  a  single 
examination,  but  for  bis  proved  capacities  for  teaching  that  which  he 
faimself  has  acquired. 

If  there  is  one  point  in  which  we  mi^t  take  a  lesson  from  Ger- 
many, it  is  this.  At  this  moment  cbangee  are  being  made  in  this 
matter  of  Fellowships.  If  tills  opportunity  is  lost,  another  may  not 
occur  again  for  years.  There  are  constantly  complaints  about  idle 
Fellows — Fellows  who  know,  but  cannot  teach — Fellows  who  have 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  formed  of  them  in  a  single  examina- 
tion.   Yet  no  one  suggests  an  imitation  of  the  very  simple  and  veiy 
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efficient  eyEtem  of  Privatdocenten.  Is  not  the  reason  to  be  found  in 
the  £act  that  the  competition  would  make  too  great  a  demand  on  the 
energies  of  the  beati  poBsidenies  of  the  present  ? 

In  this  matter  of  choice  of  professors  and  lecturers  the  contrast 
which  Curlyle  drew  between  England  and  Germany  as  long  ago  as 
1828  remains  true  to  thisda7,in  spite  of  fifty  years  of  nnprecedented 
reforms.  This  contrast  concerned  the  interest  taken  1^  the  nation 
in  the  matter.  Speaking  of  the  imiversity  of  Gottingen,  he  says ; 
*The  Prime  Minister  of  the  country  writes  thrice  weekly  to  the 
director  of  an  institution  for  learning  1  He  oversees  all ;  knows  the 
character,  not  only  of  every  professor,  but  of  every  pupil  that  gives 
any  promise.  He  is  continually  pnicbasing  hooks,  drawings,  models ; 
treating  for  this  or  the  otiier  help  or  advantage  to  the  establishment. 
He  has  his  eye  over  all  Germany  ;  and  nowhere  does  a  man  of  any 
decided  talent  show  himself,  but  he  strains  every  nerve  to  acquire 
bim.  And  seldom  even  can  he  succeed,  for  the  Hanoverian  assiduity 
seems  nothing  singular :  every  State  in  Germany  has  its  minister  for 
education  as  well  as  HanovN.  They  correspond,  they  inquire,  they 
negotiate ;  everywhere  there  seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places  than 
for  the  best  men  to  fill  them.'  * 

A.  H.  Btrmss. 
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Of  the  Opposition. 

IN  a  remote  regioD  of  the  earth,  where  still  a  form  of  the  Eugljah 
^guage  is  spokes,  there  exists  ao  Institution,  known  to  the 
writer  though  unkDown  to  his  readers,  part  of  the  necessary  eqoip- 
meDt  of  which  is  a  Force  of  some  himdreda  of  men,  moderately  paid 
to  perform  certain  duties.  la  the  main,  these  are  very  worthy  folk. 
A  few  anaong  them  are  outstandingly  and  remarkably  good  and  able. 
A  small  number  are  very  incompetent,  idle,  and  rude.  It  falls  to  the 
writer  to  come  into  acquaintance  with  many  of  these  men.  He  rarely 
finds  any  difficulty  in  liking  them  very  much.  They  are  a  genial  lot. 
Those  of  them  under  forty  years  of  age  are  with  hiu^ly  an  exception 
highly  intelligent,  well-read,  and  liberal-minded.  Tijey  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  any  like  class  of  men  in  this  world.  And 
in  the  present  stage  of  this  world's  development,  a  class  of  such  mei 
is  deemed  needful  to  the  organisation  of  any  civilised  country. 

Though  the  position  of  these  men  be  but  of  moderate  worldly 
elevation,  their  sons,  starting  from  that  point,  often  go  to  very  eoa- 
siderable  heights :  some  among  them  go  extremely  high.  The  first 
thing  tbey  generally  do,  when  thus  elevated,  is  to  cut  the  Institution 
which  their  fathers  served,  and  whose  bread  they  ate  in  their  earlier 
years.  Kather,  one  would  say,  should  they  stay  and  try  to  make  the 
Institution  better,  which  doubtless  in  some  respects  is  very  necessary. 
These  sons  become  ignorant,  in  many  cases,  of  the  very  nature  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Institution  in  question.  They  magnanimously 
kick  away  the  ladder  by  whose  help  they  rose.  After  the  manner  of 
the  little  snob  in  Dickens,  they  sometimes  profess  entire  ignorance  of 
what  they  know  uncommonly  well.  It  was  an  individual  soul  that 
knew  Mr.  Pip  perfectly,  and  bad  known  him  long,  who  addressed  to 
him  the  words, '  Don't  know  yah,  don't  know  yah,  'pon  my  soul  don't 
know  yah  1 ' 

Even  so  is  it  with  some  of  the  elevated  sons  of  this  singular 
Institution.  I  suppose  they  are  ashamed  of  it.  What  kind  of  beings 
they  are  who  are  ashamed  of  their  own  fathers  and  mothers  (these 
having  been  good  Christian  folk)  may  be  readily  understood.  I 
remember  well  how  a  certain  man,  many  years  ago,  said  to  me,  in  t 
condescending  manner, '  Now  do  tell  me  something  about  this  curioas 
InstitutioQ  that  you  have  got  in  this  country :  pray  do.'  Thus  called 
upon,  I  launched  forth  at  much  length,  and  (I  may  confess)  sought 
to  represent  it  rather  as  it  ought  to  be  than  as  in  fact  it  is.  My 
auditor  listened  with  all  apparent  oredolity.  But  just  next  day  I 
found  that  the  man  in  question  knew  all  about  the  IiutittitioQ  rather 
better  than  I  did :  having  been  bom  and  baring  grown  up  in  it,  and 
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held  office  in  it.  He  thonght  it  a  fine  thing  to  appear  to  know 
Dothiog  about  it.  I  am  of  a  placable  and  unrevengeful  nature,  save 
on  public  questions.  Od  these  I  may  claim  to  be  a  tolerably  good 
hater.  I  venture  to  say  that  man  had  reason  to  regret  the  imposition 
he  practised  on  me.  All  I  did  was  to  tell  everybody  who  knew  him 
exactly  what  he  had  pretended  to  me. 

For  a  long  time,  tlie  good  men  who  form  the  working  staff  of 
this  Institution  were  put  into  their  ofiSces  by  the  will  of  certain 
Individuals.  These  Individuals,  having  stolen  a  good  many  other 
things,  had  likewise  stolen  (in  many  cases)  this  power  to  make  such 
appointments.  I  do  not  mean  that  any  living  persons  were  the 
Thieves :  the  stealing  was  actually  done  by  their  predecessors  and 
ancestors  about  three  centuries  Imck.  The  technical  name  of  the 
system  of  appointment  by  individual  will,  was  Patronage.  And  to 
say  the  truth,  the  system  worked  uncommonly  ill.  It  worked  just  so 
intolerably  ill  that  an  intelligent  Nation  arose  and  said  the  system 
must  cease.  The  Nation  bad  to  say  that  very  often,  very  loudly,  and 
very  long:  terrible  strifes  and  miseries  arose  through  the  Patrons 
cleaving  to  their  property:  but  in  the  end  the  system  ceased.  It 
<lid  not  cease  nicely.  It  ceased  because  a  certain  political  change 
had  come,  which  made  it  ruinous  to  maintain  it  longer.  And  some 
human  beings  who  had  done  tlieir  little  best  to  maintain  the  system 
in  its  most  high-handed  form,  were  the  first  to  cry  out  against  it 
when  they  knew  they  durst  not  keep  it  up  longer.  Of  course,  the 
system  was  just  as  good  when  they  cried  it  down,  as  it  had  been  when 
they  cried  it  up.     But  such  was  the  nature  of  these  human  beings. 

Patronage,  broadly  speaking,  meant  that  a  man  should  be  stuck 
into  a  place,  not  because  he  deserved  it,  not  because  he  was  fit  for  it: 
but  brcause  he  had  influential  friends.  In  that  cojmtry,  a  patron 
would  (in  some  instances)  laugh  in  your  face  if  you  were  weak 
enough  to  fancy  that  any  considenition  of  the  man's  fitness  weighed 
with  him  at  all.  He  wanted  to  provide  food  and  raiment  (at  the 
expense  of  other  people)  for  some  one  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
And  they  were  curious  folk,  sometimes,  in  whom  he  was  interested. 
For  while  Patronage  frequently  failed  to  put  in  efficient  men  (never 
having  intended  to  do  so),  it  failed,  in  that  country,  to  do  what  it 
generally  did  in  anotiier  country  near :  to  put  in  men  of  such  stand- 
ing and  culture  as  might  maintain  the  worldly  dignity  of  the  Insti- 
tution. In  that  other  country, the  Patron  put  in  his  relations:  his  son, 
brother,  nephew,  cousin :  and  these,  however  tacking,  did  generally  not 
lack  divers  personal  qualifications  much  esteemed  in  an  old  and  aris- 
tocratic country.  But  in  the  country  first  named,  the  Patron,  having 
no  relations  of  his  own  in  the  running,  no  relatives  of  his  own  who 
wanted  the  places,  did  in  divers  cases  put  in  the  relatives  of  hts 
servants.  The  son  of  his  farm-b^iiliff  (they  call  it  Crrieve) :  the 
bfother  of  hia  factor  or  esiato^upervisor :  ay,  and  a  good  deal  lower 
down  than  that:  he  thus  provided  for.  The  Patron  was  oftentimes 
&r  too  big  a  man  to  take  any  personal  concern  in  the  filling  up  of  & 
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vacancy;  and  in  that  case  he  had  some  ^ent  or  underling  "who  in 
iact  exercised  the  patrona^.  Some  of  these  vere  capable  mairand 
acted  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge;  but  were  of  necessity  mndi 
guided  by  intereBt«d  parties :  men  already  va.  the  service  of  the 
Institution.  And  men  who  were  themselves  very  inefficient  and  mt- 
popular,  were  most  eager  to  keep  back  popular  and  e£Bcient  men.  I 
have  heard  one,  often  consulted,  eagerly  exclaim  as  touching  a  man  a 
thousand  times  his  superior,  *Ofa,  it  must  not  be  he,  whoever  it  is!' 
I  asked  trhy :  and  was  told  that  the  Boycotted  mortal  was  a  man  of 
(^ptrap,  without  logic.  I  soon  found  that  he  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
part« ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  everybody  knew  it.  Then,  sometimeE, 
the  agent  was  a  narrow,  conceited,  ignorant  man,  who  vrould  ad. 
upon  his  own  judgment,  which  judgment  was  generally  in  flat  contra- 
diction to  that  of  mankind  at  large.  In  my  youth,  I  have  heard  waA 
a  one  debating,  the  pros  and  cons  which  were  to  guide  him  in  a 
certain  choice:  even  as  a  boy,  I  remember  how  I  chafed  at  the 
thought  that  the  qualifications  and  prospects  of  men  of  no  small 
eminence  shonld  be  sat  in  judgment  upon  by  one  so  stupid  and  inca- 
pable. I  suppose  if  one  heard  a  Common  Jury  debating  the  |»os 
and  cons,  one  would  rath»  toss  up  a  half-crown  than  accept  the 
verdict  of  such  foob. 

More :  the  Patron,  in  very  many  instances,  had  a  strong  feding 
of  contempt  for  the  oMer  of  men  among  whom  he  had  the  power  to 
set  a  man.  No  doubt,  on  all  public  occasions,  he  knew  better  than  to 
expreBs  this  contempt.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  signify  his  deep 
veneration  for  that  order.  But  I  say  lAat  I  know,  .^d  the  feelii^ 
vbich  I  name  I  have  heard  (in  private)  most  trankly  expreraed  1^ 
Patrons,  a  good  deal  more  than  twice  <yz  thrice.  They  did  not  expms 
it  to  me.  And  as  I  was  a  .boy,  they  did  not  think  I  took  in  their 
meaning.  But  I  did,  very  clearly.  And  I  have  a  good  memory.  Of 
course,  there  are  things  I  know  which  I  cannot  publicly  tell,  unless 
in  this  general  manner.  I  have  heard  the  phrase,  a  fiftfe  eod,  used  of 
a  decent  man  who  was  to  be  put  into  such  an  office,  by  the  person 
who  put  him  in ;  and  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  expressed  his  iotcm- 
tion  to  put  him  in.  Now  these  patrons  had  a  keen  dislike  to  the 
notion  that  any  of  the  order  to  which  they  appointed  could  by  posn- 
bility  tj«nch  on  their  own  dignity.  They  desired  to  keep  them  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  below  themselves.  They  had  therefore,  in 
most  cases,  a  great  dislike  to  men  of  culture  and  of  some  position. 
They  would  do  a  great  deal,  and  their  factors  and  agents  even  more, 
to  keep  such  back.  They  did  not  succeed :  through  the  circumstance 
that  while  Patronage  lasted,  there  were  importtmt  places,  the  best  ia 
the  Institution,  which  were  not  iilled  up  by  high-handed  and  un- 
limited patronage.  But  when  a  man  here  and  there,  in  the  order  f« 
which  they  appointed,  drove  bis  carriage  or  had  his  coueervatoiy, 
they  were  much  aggrieved.  They  desired  that  such  shonld  be 
Humble :  not  as  St.  Paul  was,  but  as  Uriah  Heep  was.  Accordin^y, 
they  tried  to  promote  persons  who  would  be  subserrient,  as  men  of 
culture  and  means  would  not  be. 
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I  never  knew  any  mortal  stand  up  for  the  doomed  syttnn,  hnt 
ibree  classes  of  folk.    First,  tiie  patrons  themselves,  who  naturally 

wiafaed  to  keep  all  the  power  they  had  :  and  some  of  whom  would 
bave  been  glad  that  the  working  folk  round  them  should  have  con- 
tinued serfs, '  their  proper  poaition.'  Neit,  candidates  for  office,  who 
knew  w^  that  they  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  getting  on, 
unless  by  PatroD^e;:  aod  who  *  had  inSuence,'  'had  a  friend.' 
Finally,  the  toadies,  underlings,  and  led  captains  of  the  small  class 
in  whose  hands  Patronage  was  vested.  £ut  the  country  rose,  after 
strife  and  sorrow  which  had  lasted  through  generations  and  left  their 
trace  in  irremediable  evils :  and  said  This  was  to  end.  And  it  has 
ended, 

'  Ah,  what  glimpses  a  good  many  men  had,  while  the  Byst^n 
lasted,  into  its  wortdng  I  Many  knew  the  secret  springs  to  a  degree 
I  never  did.  But  I  knew  a  good  deal.  How  foolish  are  the  very 
wise,  and  how  small  the  very  great,  has  been  made  far  too  generally 
and  clearly  known  by  many  volumes  of  Memoirs  published  in  these 
last  days.  These  volumes  dispel  an  ignoiunce  whose  continuance  is 
much  to  be  desired  if  certain  great  worldly  positions  are  to  abide,  and 
the  doings  of  those  who  fill  them  to  be  respected.  Among  other 
things  made  plain  is  this :  What  bad  reasons  often  weigh  with  the 
dispensers  of  the  chief  gifts  of  fortune,  in  dispensing  their  favours. 
Very  discreditable  motives  have  many  times  weighed,  in  the  selection 
of  human  h^ngs  for  high  places  in  Church  and  State.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  cases.  But  it  would  be  extremely  ea^y.  I  will 
say,  that  the  relatives  of  men  who  got  on  by  means  which  their 
relatives  durst  not  indicate  (though  everybody  knows  them)  ought 
not  to  publish  the  bic^raphies  of  such  men.  There  is  a  glaring 
distance  which  I  know  will  occur  to  many  who  will  read  this  page. 
Let  a  man  take  his  half  million  and  get  into  his  grave  in  silence  I 
"We  shall  not  think  of  him  unless  he  is  intruded  upon  us.  Then 
siany  will  recall  the  story,  though  in  pity  they  may  not  publicly 
tell  it.  And  where  there  were  not  such  disgraceful  considerations, 
■very  many  know  well  how  much  mere  chance  has  had  to  do  with  the 
dispensation  of  great  patronage.  It  is  much  better  that  many  facts 
should  remain  unknown  to  the  commonalty.  For  the  humbler  mass 
ef  mankind,  not  knowing  the  reasons  which  led  to  great  appoint- 
xnent«,  have  just  the  same  curious  confidence  in  their  wisdom  which 
they  have  in  the  decision  of  Chance.  There  is  no  judgment  which 
mCT  will  'so  readily  bow  to  as  the  cast  of  the  die.  They  accept  it,  at 
least.  For  it  is  the  upshbt  of  unknown  causes.  Mystery  is  the 
«Kief  originator  of  reverence.  When  you  come  to  know  all  aboat'  a 
Jnan  and  his  reasons,  in  most  cases  yon  will  not  think  much  oi  either 
bim  or  them. 

Let  us  get  back  to  whence  we  deviated.  Fatrc«age  was  abolished 
in  that  mysterious  Institution  which  has  not  been  named^  Alas, 
the  tevei^  of  Wrong  is  not  necessarily  Right  I  A  system  was  sab. 
stituted,  which  was  (by-some,  I  believe,  not  by  all)  honestly  designed 
to  get  rid  of  old  and  intolerable  evils.    Patronage  went :  and  popular 
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election  came  in.  Hiec,  in  place  of  old  evils  gone,  a  host  of  neir 
evils  came  ia:  some  of  them  quite  as  had  as  any  of  the  old  :  some  di 
them  (strange  to  say),  on  being  closely  looked  into,  proving  to  be 
jmt  the  old  back  again.  The  degrading  circumstances  attendim;  ■ 
contested  Parliamentary  Election,  or  the  Election  of  Town  Councillors 
in  a  small  community,  or  the  Election  of  a  School  Board  where 
illiterate  candidates  blow  their  own  trumpets  :  all  came  in,  and  that 
in  a  case  where  it  was  specially  un&t  that  they  should  be.  Some 
once  hopeful  people  have  pretty  well  lost  heart,  seeing  bow  human 
nature  works.  Some  have  sadly  recalled  a  cynical  and  awful  saying  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  All  that  the  moat  sanguine  venture  tosay  is,  that 
when  a  Revolution  has  taken  place,  you  must  wait  some  years  before 
you  can  tell  how  the  new  machinery  is  to  work.  Things  may  right 
themselves.  And  though  sorrowful  aiid  humiliating  scandals  are 
made  widely  known  by  the  Press :  scandals  over  which  good  men  can 
but  grieve ;  it  ought  to  be  remembered  more  generally  than  it  is, 
that  under  the  present  system  (as  under  th^  old)  half-a>dozen  qui^ 
and  judicious  selections  are  made  without  attracting  notice,  for  eveiy 
one  where  there  is  a  discreditable  6ght.  There  are  places,  unhappily, 
in  which  Patronage  has  not  been  abolished :  it  has  simply  be^ 
transferred  from  educated  men,  whose  position,  after  all  Is  said,  did 
generally  bring  some  sense  of  responsibility,  and  some  sense  of 
honour,  to  the  vulgar  wire-pullers  or  bullies  of  some  little  community ; 
mortals  who  tyrannise  over  their  dependants  as  badly  (it  could  not  be 
worse)  as  certain  nobles  and  their  factors  did  before  the  Ballot  be- 
came law :  mortals  actuated  by  the  meanest  and  most  selfish  motives, 
and  capable  of  tricks  &r  too  dirty  for  any  ordinary  squire  to  touch 
with  his  little  finger,  I  really  have  not  heart  to  speak  further  of 
things  I  know.  But  I  know  things  which  humble  one  to  the  earth : 
which  might  make  one  despair  of  the  republic.  All  one  can  say  is, 
tliat  most  of  tbe  people,  according  to  the  light  they  have,  do  at  least 
want  to  get  the  best  man :  which  many  patrons  never  did.  The 
people  may  be  terribly  mistaken  :  terribly  misled  by  those  who  play 
vpon  their  ignonmoe  and  prejudice:  very  incompetent  (many  of 
them)  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  qualifications  of  scholars :  veiy  much 
inclined,  when  they  get  sick  of  strife  and  division,  to  rely  on  the 
counsel  of  certain  men  on  whom  noliody  will  rely  who  knows  them, 
their  tricks,  their  ignorance,  their  ends.  But  the  people's  end  is  good, 
though  they  do  not  know  the  way  to  reach  it.  And  their  intelligence 
is  growing:  has  grown.  Surely  the  day  will  come  when  they  will 
ju(^e,  and  judge  wisely,  for  themselves :  without  heeding  the  local 
dem;igogue,  wiUiout  consulting  the  central  dodger.  They  will  leam 
how  to  eliminate  unfit  candidates:  how  to  weigh  written  testimonials: 
how  to  estimate  vulgar  claptrap :  bow  to  behave  with  decency  in  sacred 
places :  how  and  in  what  degree  to  be  guided  by  their  natural  leaders, 
who  are  assuredly  not  the  noisiest  nor  the  most  forward.  The  an- 
nouncement will  not  be  made  that  Jfo  genUemian  need  apply :  nor 
that  Ctmdidates  had  better  travel  third-claaa, 

.Cookie 
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Let  me  dow  coafefs  (and  the  confeesioQ  U  made  not  for  myself 
wily  but  for  nearly  all  my  frieDde),  to  an  entire  incapacity  to  make 
up  one'e  mind  upon  the  question  nhich  I  have  thug  brought  to  the 
reader's  notice.  Sometimes,  beholding  the  wcH-king  of  unlimited 
Patronage,  one  has  eaid,  in  wrath,  Anything  would  be  better  than 
this.  Sometimes,  beholding  the  working  of  the  System  which  has 
takeu  the  place  of  Patronage,  one  has  said,  in  sorrow.  Nothing  could 
be  worse  than  this.  In  any  case,  the  step  taken  cannot  possibly  be 
retraced.  It  remains  only  that  all  concerned  should  try  to  make  the 
best  of  existing  circumstances.  What  was  all  very  well  when  work- 
ing people  were  serfs,  will  not  do  now.  And  if  the  mass  of  mankind 
should  Boismanage  what  is  unquestionably  its  own  business,  that  is 
its  own  look-out.  There  is  no  probability  of  the  mass  of  mankind 
asking  a  small  class  of  men  to  manage  its  business  for  it.  And 
though  the  entire  subject  has  cost  the  writer  (and  many  more)  some 
anxious  thoughts,  and  perhaps  a  little  heart-aobe,  it  ie  really  not  for 
that  reason  that  he  brings  it  before  such  as  shall  read  this  p^e.  If 
it  may  be,  he  would  get  away  from  provincial  squabbles,  which  to 
some  people  are  unutterably  distressing,  to  a  calmer  region  and  to 
questions  of  wider  concern.  All  that  has  been  said  to  this  point  is 
preliminary  to  saying  that  be  fears  that  very  many  educated  folk,  in 
these  latter  days,  are  vitally  what  Byron  meant,  when  he  said,  /  am 
of  the  Oppoeition.  Possibly  my  experience  is  exceptional :  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  I  know,  by 
necessity  of  their  nature,  see  vividly  and  feel  keenly  the  objections 
which  make  against  eystema,  ratber  than  the  reasons  which  support 
and  (perhaps)  justify  them:  and  thus  are  in  practical  or  only  in 
theoretical  opposition  to  the  system  of  things  in  which  they  are 
involved :  and,  following  upon  this,  are  intensely  antipathetic  to  the 
leaders  and  advocates  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  tells  us,  in  his  *  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,'  how,  at  a  certain 
jmicture  in  his  life,  though  a  Tory,  he  had  been  for  several  years  in 
opposition  to  the  Tory  Government  and  party.  Even  so,  there  are 
in  these  days  Chorcbmen,  who  are  in  keen  opposition  to  the  Church, 
or  at  least  to  the  way  in  which  the  Church  is  managed :  Episco- 
palians who  hate  Episcopacy :  Presbyterians  who  have  not  a  good 
word  to  say  of  Presbytery :  Scotchmen  who  are  enthusiaBtioally 
Anglican  in  all  their  likings :  here  and  there  an  Anglican,  high  in 
office,  who,  out  of  perversity,  or  exceptional  idiosyncrasy,  greatly 
prefers  everything  Scotch,  and  frequently  says  so  where  it  wilt  give 
great  offence  to  say  so.  Now,  it  will  not  do  to  explain  all  this  as 
gome  would  explain  it :  as  by  saying  of  such  a  man  that  he  is  made 
much  more  of  among  strangers  than  among  those  who  know  him 
better :  or  of  such  another  man  that  he  is  a  much  bi^^r  person 
North  of  the  Tweed  than  South  of  it^  and  meets  sympathy  with  his 
crotchets  there  as  he  never  would  do  at  home :  and  that  each  ot 
these  men  is  in  fact  actuated  by  private  feeling  and  (to  a  great 
degree)  by  mere  self-conceit.     We  all  tend  to  like  those  who  think 
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well  of  Us,  and  to  feel  kindly  towards  the  t^retem  which  those  repi«- 
sent.  That  iE  certain.  But  one  has  known  instances  of  the  keenest 
antipathies  and  the  warmeet  likings  where  all  considerations  of  expe- 
diency pushed  just  the  other  way.  la  it  a  ouiiouB  morbid  mianife^- 
tion  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  age?  We  can  underatand 
disappointed  men  crying  down  the  system  under  which  they  tbink 
they  have  &iled  of  due  appreciation.  I  have  known  a  worthy 
mortal  declare  that-  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  be  disesta- 
blished for  a  single  reason,  of  the  'most  individual  concern  and 
capable  of  being  stated  in  a  single  sentence ;  to  wit,  that  it  had  used 
him  BO  badly.  We  smile  at  that ;  and  we  can  understand  it.  But 
to  find  those  who  have  risen  highest  under  any  system,  keenly  con- 
demning the  system  which  has  used  them  so  well :  plainly  putting 
personal  considerations  utterly  out  of  sight :  not  blinded  to  tbe 
actual  merits  of  the  question  by  these :  is  sb-ange  and  perplexity. 
Is  it  merely  the  outcome  of  a  crotchety  nature?  Or  has  the  force  of 
Truth  constrained  a  human  being  to  testify  to  that  whioh  if  accepted 
would  be  destruction  to  himself?  He  is  much  to  be  envied  who  ia 
entirely  content  with  the  state  of  things  which  he  is  bound  to  main- 
tain, and  with  which  hie  interests  are  Ixnmd  up.  Some  are  iu  that 
restful  ctmdition.  And  interest  has  often  made  men,  neither  stupid 
nor  bad,  maintain  that  an  institution  was  right,  which  the  conscience 
of  mankind  has  decided  to  be  wrong.  I  suppose  there  was  hardly 
ever  an  American  slave-holder  who  did  not  believe  that  slavery  was 
right.  Not  many  of  those  whose  income  was  inflated  by  making  the 
food  of  mankind  artificially  dearer,  discerned  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  Com-laws  (on  the  footing  of  what  was  called  Protection  to 
native  industry)  was  morally  wrong.  But  in  my  own  experience, 
some  of  the  strongest  fighters  in  support  of  certain  arroBgemeate 
will  tell  you  privately  that  they  think  these  arrangements  unjusti- 
fiable :  for  that  matter,  will  say  so  quite  publiclyi  The  ground  they 
take  is,  that  tbe  arrangement  needs  to  be  mended:  they  are  dissatis- 
fied with  it  as  it  is.  But  if  it  were  mended  to  the  degree  they  desire, 
it  would  cease  to  be  the  same  arrangement  at  all.  And  although 
such  is  the  positicMtt  of  the  cleverest  persons  known  to  me,  it  appears 
to  come  of  taking  a  narrow  view :  of  looking  at  the  weights  in  one 
scale,  and  quite  foigetting  those  in  tbe  scale  opposite^  Such  persons 
see,  very  clearly  and  vividly,  the  evils  amid  which  they  are  placed : 
they  fail  to  take  in  that  wherever  human  beings  and  human  things 
are,  there  will  be  evils ;  their  cry  is  Anywhere,  Anywhere,  out  of 
these  present  ills:  the  illusion  possesses  them  that  t^us  they  might 
eome  to  a  region  where  are  no  ills  at  all.  Yonr  system  may  have  its 
inconveniences :  In  (rod's  name  try  to  mend  them.  But,  sure  as  yon 
Kve,  if  you,  after  long  habit,  were  to  go  elsewhere,  a  host  of  untried 
evils  which  now  yon  do  not  discern,  would  make  themselves 
bitterly  manifest,  and  make  you  wish  you  had  stayed  where  you  were. 
Almost  any  system  will  do  (so  it  be  not  morally  wrong),  when  fiuriy 
worked  by  wise  and  good  men ;  reasonable  and  kindly.  To  tltink  that 
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^Kni,  beings  of  a  gnimbUDg  disposition,  could  go  aoyvhere  in  tliis 
■world  where  you  would  not  grumble :  to  think  tb&t  you,  being  by 
necessity  of  your  nature  one  of  the  OpposiUon,  could  anywhere  on 
earth  (so  to  say)  vote  straight  with  the  Government:  to  think,  in 
short,  to  get  finally  delivered  from  Evil  under  any  hunoan  system, 
political,  ecclesiastical,  social :  is  to  fancy  you  may  under  a  bright 
sunshine  jump  off  your  shadow.  Go  where  you  may,  there  is  a  dark 
something  which  will  dog  you.  Try  to  make  it  as  little  as  possible. 
And  as  the  ages  go  on,  possibly  it  will  grow  less  and  less.  Eut  do 
not  think  in  this  latter  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentury  to  evade  it. 
And  do  not  stultify  all  your  past  life  and  career,  by  hasty  and  ill- 
oonsidersd  changes  in  your  worldly  position  ;  which,  delivering  you 
from  scHne  small  inconveniences  at  which  it  has  grown  into  a  habit 
to  gnunble,  and  without  which  you  would  hardly  know  your  life,  may 
bring  yon  under  the  iron  gripe  of  evils  never  yet  experienced,  which 
will  squeeze  you  in  a  fashion  in  which  you  were  never  squeezed  before. 
Xou,  fine  young  fellow  to  whom  I  talked  just  two  days  since,  know 
perfectly  well  what  I  desire  to  say  to  you :  though  I  am  not  going  to 
make  my  meaning  more  explicit.  And  a  good  many  of  the  younger 
readers  of  this  p^e,  each  in  his  own  sphere  and  vocation,  will  greatly 
need  to  weigh  this  advice.  You  are  dissatisfied :  Well,  go  to  work 
to  mend  what  you  think  wnmg :  and  relieve  your  heart  by  grum- 
bling. To  many,  grumbling  is  a  great  safety-valve :  blowing  oflF 
what  might  otherwise  blow  up.  But,  if  yon  have  been  so  much  as 
ten  years  in  your  worldly  vocation,  do  not  change  it.  You  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  better  of  this  life,  than  by  patience  and  wisdom 
joa  may  make  of  the  quiet  place  you  filL 

There  is  more  to  say  to  such  as  feel  they  are  of  the  Opposition. 
I  said  gmmhling  is  a  relief.  Let  me  add,  like  opiates,  and  some 
other  things  in  this  world,  it  bad  better  be  indulged  in  sparingly. 
It  is  not  merely  that  a  man. who  is  evermore  complaining  of  his 
surronndiogs,  whether  private  or  puUic,  becomes  a  weariness  and 
sometimes  a  laughing-stock  to  all  who  know  him  :  it  is  that  his  own 
moral  nature  is  sure  to  be  grievously  deteriorated  thereby.  It  is  sel- 
fishness, after  all.  It  realty  comes  to  this ;  that  you  cannot  help 
going  about  telling  people  bow  uncomfortable  you  are.  What  do 
they  care  ?  For  any  mortal  to  bo  continually  testifying  that  he  is 
quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Institutions  among  which  he  lives, 
and  that  their  inconveniences  make  him  unhappy,  is  in  truth  very 
little  better  than  that  a  mortal  should  annoy  the  people  he  meets  by 
constant  assurances  of  his  sufferings  from  dyspepsia.  As  a  rule, 
-ffhatever  makes  a  man  uncomfratable  to  himself  makes  him  uncom- 
fortable to  other  folk.  And  whenever  matters  come  to  this  point, 
that  you  go  on  through  life  cnrsing  things  in  general,  your  proper 
course  is  to  get  apart  to  a  solitary  place,  where  nobody  :will  hear 
you.  A  very  eminent  theologian'  once  told  me  that  there  wwe  cer- 
tain characteristics  of  the  community  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  live, 
whiph  he  could  never  think  of  without  swearing.     But  he  added  that 
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he  alvays  did  this  inaudibly.     Thus  bis  heart  was  in  some  measure 
relieved,  and  do  human  eouI  was  Bcandalised. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  certain  that  men  to  whom  the  trial  is 
appointed  of  having  to  live  their  life  amid  UDCongenial  surroundiogi, 
to  Bucfa  a  degree  that  they  feel  themselves  vitally  and  habitually  of 
the  Opposition,  are  in  a  position  of  great  moral  risk.  A  certain  reck- 
lessness of  expression  possesses  tbem.  They  cease  to  attempt  to  am- 
eiliate  tbeir  opponents ;  they  are  content  to  irritate  them.  Now  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  man  vho  very  clearly  sees  a  tnith,  to  try  to  get 
all  he  can  reach  to  see  it  too ;  that  is,  to  think  as  he  does.  But 
when  you  give  up  hope  of  this,  vhen  yuur  sad  conclusion  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  men  and  women  are  fools,  and  must  continue  so, 
your  nature  must  be  embittered.  Vour  views  will  be  jaundiced,  and 
your  heart  soured.  Even  if  you  be  a  much  greater  genius  than  it  is 
likely  you  are,  this  will  assuredly  be  so.  And  with  men  veiy  Us 
inferior  to  that  great  writer,  whose  name  will  occur  to  some  when 
'  tbis  is  said,  one  has  marked  a  like  embittering  process.  A  cynical 
despair  of  doing  any  good :  a  sense  that  one  is  fighting  a  hopeless 
battle :  a  contempt  for  the  ruck  of  those  to  whose  views  and  ways  you 
are  in  opposition,  and  (it  must  be  Baid)  a  keen  personal  hatred  for 
their  leaders :  a  strong  belief  that  the  followers  are  idiot«  and  Uie 
leaders  rogues :  Buch  are  the  things  which  tend  to  come  to  the  man 
who  is  vitally  and  has  been  long  of  the  Opposition.  They  are  very 
unhappy  things.  Furthermore,  unless  you  are  sure  you  are  right  in 
a  sense  which  only  direct  inspiration  from  above  can  make  any  man, 
what  right  have  you  to  come  to  this  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  conclude 
thatyou  have  arrived  at  exceptional  opinions:  and  that  what  you  see  so 
clearly  may  be  an  angle  of  truth  peculiar  to  yourself,  and  discerned 
because  of  your  nature  or  your  point  of  view  ?  I  know  it  is  vain  to 
suggest  this.  The  very  last  thing  you  will  get  any  mortal  to  take  io 
is,  that  his  cherished  opinions  are  no  more  than  Crotchets  ;  and  that 
he  himself,  instead  of  being  an  inspired  prophet,  is  merely  a  crotchety 

Once  you  have  got  the  length  of  being  proud  that  you  stand  alone, 
and  that  you  think  differently  from  mankind  at  lai^,  you  are  ia  a 
perilous  way.  One  read,  with  a  good  deal  of  disgust,  a  statement  b^ 
a  self-sufiScient  writer,  setting  forth  views  which  if  accepted  would 
absolutely  go  crashing  to  the  heart  of  all  that  the  best  of  the  lace 
have  believed  since  the  beginning,  that  these  views  would  in  a  fe* 
years  be  accepted  by  '  the  iliU  of  mankind.'  The  phrase  was  hate- 
ful: the  idea  insolent.  It  reminded  one  of  a  silly  woman  de- 
claring that  '  Everybody  one  ever  meets  in  Society  goes  to  our 
church:'  sad  further,  that  iu  the  region  where  she  dwelt,  *  there  was 
hardly  a  soul  in  Society.'  '  Ourselves,  here,  and  the  Snookses  ten 
miles  off .-  that  is  pretty  well  all ! '  Social  pride  of  caste  is  bad,  tbst 
intellectual  is  a  great  deal  worse.  And  I  am  quite  sure  I  have 
known  those  who,  so  far  from  seeking  to  proselytise,  would  have  been 
supremely  mortified  if  the  mass  of  plain  folk  round  them  had  come 
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to  think  and  act  as  they  did ;  upoD  a  matter  of  no  small  importance. 
We  are  the  people :  and  the  profane  vulgar  we  exclude.  That  a 
thing  he  cxd.v.si.ve  is  to  some  folk  the  very  Etrongeftt  recommenda- 
tion.    And  euch  folk  are  the  vidgar,  in  the  sharpest  truth. 

Further ;  in  all  that  has  been  said  hitherto  I  am  taking  for 
granted  that  those  who  may  be  described  as  of  the  Opposition  are,  if 
not  wiser,  certainly  cleverer  than  the  mass  of  the  people  around 
them.  For  the  fact  is  assuredly  so  in  the  region  Trhich  I  have  in  my 
mind :  the  region  moral  and  intellectual.  For  in  that  region,  the 
great  majority  are  dominated  by  that  unreasoning  conviction  that  it 
is  safest  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  and  that  all  change  is  dangerous, 
which  gained  for  a  certain  organisation  of  human  beings  the  name  of 
the  Stupid  Party.  The  brighter  and  smarter  minds  are  generally 
inclined  to  move  rather  than  to  sit  still :  and  such  minds  cannot 
look  at  manifest  evils  without  desiring  to  mend  them.  It  is  in  some 
to  be  ever  reaching  after  something  bett«r :  it  is  in  others  to  sit  down 
content  that  things  are  no  worse  ;  and  with  a  fear  that  any  chaoge 
-would  be  for  the  worse.  But  now  let  it  be  said,  that  however  the  fact 
may  be  in  this  and  that  exceptional  sphere,  it  does  not  follow  of 
necessity  that  he  who  is  of  the  Opposition  is  cleverer  than  those  who 
-would  keep  things  aa  they  are.  Doctor  Keene  is  unquestionably  a 
far  brighter  man  than  Doctor  liOg:  and  these  two  are  in  my  mind  as 
I  writ«.  But  here  and  there  one  has  known  a  mortal  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  everything  about  him,  not  because  he  was  cleverer,  but 
because  he  was  stupider  than  the  people  who  were  content  with  them. 
A  cantankerous  fool,  conceited  and  wrong-headed,  will  probably  find 
fault  with  every  institution  he  knows :  but  not  such  are  entitled  to 
be  ranked  with  those  whom  I  have  named  as  of  the  Opposition.  He  is 
not  to  be  ranked  with  Carlyle  or  Landor  or  Crodwin  as  they  were  from 
youth  to  age;  nor  with  Byron,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  in  their  youth.  If  a  man  cannot  see  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  nor  follow  the  reasoning  which  proves  that  the  earth  is  round, 
he  is  merely  a  blockhead.  And  the  fact,  that  he  believes  himself 
wiser  than  mankind  at  large,  comes  only  of  the  density  of  his 
stupidity.  Let  not  the  man,  nor  the  half-dozen  men,  who  stand 
alone  in  the  order  to  which  they  belong,  in  profound  opposition  to 
ninety-nine  in  the  hundred,  make  too  sure  that  this  proves  them 
wiser  or  farther-seeing  than  the  majority.  Even  if  they  be  not  hope- 
lessly stupid  and  perverse,  it  may  be  only  that  they  are  passing 
through  an  immature  and  morbid  stage  in  their  growth ;  which  they 
will  live  through,  which  they  will  leave  far  behind.  Shelley  and 
Byron  died  while  still  in  a  transient  and  provisional  state  of  mind: 
that  state  in  which  you  have  but  to  look  at  an  established  opinion  or 
institution  to  be  repelled  from  it.  Wordsworth  and  Southey  lived 
through  that  early  experience ;  and  arrived  at  normal  ways  of  think- 
ing and  feeling.  They  came,  in  fact,  to  think  of  the  existing  condi- 
tion of  things  in  State  and  Church  pretty  much  as  ordinary  folk  do : 
except  that  their  belief  was  a  vast  d^al  deeper  founded.    They  had 
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made  the  round,  which  ordinary  folk  do  not  need  to  raake ;  and  they 
bad  come  back  to  the  point  at  which  they  had  begun.  Only  they 
stood  there,  not  aa  ignnnut  and  untiavelled  men,  who  did  not  know 
what  was  elsewhere.  They  had  seen  what  was  to  be  seen  ;  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  well,  all  things  considered,  to  stand  on  the  old 
ways.  The  old  ways,  that  is,  as  concerning  the  I'ery  few  things 
which  make  vital  and  invariable  truth. 

Apractical  coneideratioD,  to  be  remembered  bysuch  as  wish  to  be 
of  some  use  in  their  generation  is,  That  if  the  Ijttle  strength  which 
is  in  you  is  to  be  turned  to  account,  aad  not  wasted  in  fruitleflB 
antagonism,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  (in  all  but  the  most  excep- 
tional case)  should  join  himself  to  some  considerable  organisation  v& 
men.  And  you  will  never  in  &ict  join  yourself  to  any  organisation, 
if  you  refuse  to  do  so  until  you  have  found  one  with  which  you  are 
perfectly  content  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  If  you  think  to  find 
a  church,  or  a  political  party,  or  a  society  of  any  sort,  which  shall  be 
precisely  what  you  would  have  made  it,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
Compromiseis  the  only  thing  that  will  practically  do  in  this  world.  I 
know  good  and  great  men,  one  or  two,  who  are  under  the  vain  delu- 
sion that  the  millions  of  Christian  folk  will  ultimately  come  to  think 
as  they  do  (which  no  doubt  they  believe  to  be  as  God  does)  even  to 
the  last  particular  of  a  highly  complicated  scheme  of  doctrine, 
worship,  and  government.  Vainer  delusion  never  possessed  human 
soul.  The  days  are  gone  in  which  men  would  follow  a  leader  like  a 
flock  of  sheep,  in  the  concern  of  their  most  serious  belief.  In  theae 
times  wherein  every  working  man  reads  his  penny  newspaper,  and 
dts  in  judgment  upon  the  doings  and  character  of  the  chiefest  of 
the  race  (often  arriving  at  the  most  preposterous  judgment),  you  will 
not  get  some  thousands  or  even  some  hundreds  of  human  beings  to 
form  themselves  into  an  organisation  and  to  puU  together,  unless  by 
each  being  ready  to  yield  something,  to  accept  an  institution  wbidi 
in  the  main  he  thinks  good,  though  he  may  wish  it  other  than  it  is 
in  fifty  details.  You  may  be,  as  longas  you  live,  a  jibbing  horse  in 
the  team ;  yet,  after  all,  your  little  strength  goes  towards  getting  the 
coach  southward.  If  so,  you  may  be  content ;  even  if  your  desire  be  to 
make  for  that  point  of  the  compass  which  I  saw  described  in  a  po»u  of 
American  origin,  as  '  Sou'  Sou'  East  by  a  little  Sou'.'  And  possiUy 
you  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  are  set  on  reaching  the  point 
thus  compendiously  indicated.  No  doubt,  you  will  sometimes  find 
it  bard  to  feel  yourself  wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  among  whom  you  live,  and  indeed  bitt^ly 
antipathetic  to  the  ways  of  their  leading  men.  That  is  your  cross ; 
and  good  men  have  had  to  bear  heavier.  But  you  would  do  little 
good  in  this  world  if  you  stood  alone  upon  the  earth's  face,  a  solitaiy 
and  embittered  Isbmaelite.  And  if  your  hand  were  against  eveiy 
man,  you  would  (unless  you  passed  wholly  without  notice)  find  that 
the  hand  of  most  men  would  be  against  you.  There  are  awful  warn- 
ings, in  an  unfortunate  country  known  to  some,  of  the  consequeacts 
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of  splitting  off  &om  all  save  those  with  whom  you  are  at  one  on  all 
points.  '  How  many  people  are  there  in  the  Catholic  Church  of 
Christ  ? '  was  the  question  once  put  to  an  intensely  opinionated  and 
fltupid  old  Scotchwoman.  '  'Deed,'  was  the  reply,  '  there's  just  John 
(her  husband)  and  me ;  and  whiles  I'm  no  Tery  sure  about  John.' 
Do  not  fancy  that  this  was  a  joke.  It  was  deadly  earnest.  A  good  and 
eminent  man,  of  large  views,  told  me  that  he  once  said  to  a  man  of 
gloomy  genius  (who  came  to  a  sad  end)  these  words : — 

'  The  population  of  this  world  is  about  twelve  hundred  milUone. 
The  population  of  the  little  country  in  which  you  live  is  three  millions. 
The  little  sect  in  that  little  country  to  which  you  belong  numbers 
(say)  four  hundred  thousand.  Does  it  consist  with  your  idea  of  the 
great  Being  who  made  all  men,  to  think  that  He  would  allow  all 
mankind,  except  that  four  hundred  thoiisand,  to  remain  in  utter 
ignorance  of  certain  truths  which  it  is  vital  to  believe :  yet  which 
not  a  soul  on  earth  believes  beyond  that  four  hundred  thousand  ;  and 
in  that  number  probably  not  a  hundred  understand,  or  could  explain 
intelligibly  ? ' 

The  gloomy  genius  considered  for  a  minute,  and  then  replied : 
*  Yes,  it  does  consist  with  my  idea  of  the  Creator  and  Moral  Governor 
that  He  should  permit  that.'  My  friend  replied,  '  You  must  be 
either  a  most  selfish  or  a  most  unhappy  man.  I  would  much  sooner 
believe  that  black  is  white,  or  that  two  and  two  might  make  twenty.' 

But  man;  good  folk  r^^u^ed  my  friend  as  an  Infidel,  or  even  as 
an  Atheist,  for  that  he  uttered  such  sentiinents. 

'  Why  do  you  stay  where  you  are  P '  said  a  blatant  vulgarian  to 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  I  know,  'if  you  disapprove  so 
muiy  things  about  it?'  '  Because  I  hope  to  take  some  little  part  in 
mending  these  things,'  was  the  reply.  '  I  can,  with  a  good  conscience, 
stay  where  I  am;  the  things  I  think  wrong  are  not  of  vital  moment; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  can  do  more  good  where  I  am  than  I 
could  do  elsewhere ;  therefore  I  stay  where  I  was  bom  and  reared.' 

The  question  was  bellowed  at  the  top  of  a  singularly  untunable 
voice,  in  a  most  truculent  manner,  as  though  it  were  a  question  to 
which  no  answer  was  possible.  The  tuiswer  was  given  with  much  gen- 
tleness and  courtesy,  though  with  a  warning  eye.  There  was  a 
bludgeon  on  one  side,  a  rapier  on  the  other.  And  the  answer  appeared 
to  me  one  to  which  no  replication  could  be  made. 

Yet  many  of  those  who  were  present  did  not  think  so.  They 
thought  the  uneducated  blusterer  had  shut  up  the  cultured  scholar. 
They  went  away,  and  said  he  had.  Yet,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
intelligence  of  those  who  should  reply  to  a  man  who  said, '  That  ugly 
marsh  must  be  drained ;  that  bare  hill  most  be  planted ' — '  Be  off  to 
America,  if  you  are  discontented  with  your  counby  as  it  is ! ' 

Even  such  is  the  logic  (if  the  word  be  permitted)  to  which  the 
writer  and  many  more  have  to  listen,  sometimes. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 

;;,  Google 
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The  Physical  Revolution  of  the  Nineteenth 
Centubt. 

FORTY-FIVE  years  ago,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1836,  the  writer  of 
these  lines,  then  a  pupilg  stood  with  Bobert  StepheneoD  on  the 
foot-plate  of  the  first  locomotive  that  had  been  put  on  a  railway  south 
of  the  Trent.  The  iron  horse  was  then  but  a  foal.  Little  more  than 
six  years  had  elapsed  since  it  bad  astonished  its  breeder  by  the  un- 
precedented speed  of  a  mile  in  two  minutes  at  Rainbill  (running 
without  any  load),  in  October  1829.  It  was  with  no  slight  anxiety 
that  Mr.  Stephenson  trotted  out  the  first  of  his  steam  horses  for  what 
was  then  regarded  as  a  colossal  work  to  be  entrusted  to  so  young  a 
man — the  railway  from  London  to  Birmingham.  Five  or  six  miles  cf 
railway  had  then  been  laid,  firom  a  little  north  of  Kilbum,  in  the 
direction  of  Watford.  For  the  first  time  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive  was  heard  in  Middlesex.  Few  were  the  spectators,  for  the 
tiial  was  essentially  a  practical  experiment,  but  the  faces  of  wonder 
and  dismay  with  which  they  beheld  the  advance  of  the  self-moving 
machine  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotten.  As  the  engine  gained  her 
breath,  and  with  the  sharp,  swift  sigh,  or  rather  snort,  now  so  famiUn 
to  our  ears,  rapidly  attained  the  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  the 
anxious  lines  on  the  face  of  the  great  engineer  relaxed.  By  the  time 
of  the  return  to  Kilbum  it  was  clear  that  the  engines  designed  for 
the  London  and  Birmingham  trafBc  would  answer  the  expectations  of 
the  engineer. 

If  the  rustics  who  witnessed  the  novel  spectacle  were  struck  dnmb 
with  wonder,  not  altogether  tree  from  tenor,  what  was  passing  through 
the  minds  of  the  small  knot  of  men  on  the  foot-plate  of  the  engine  ? 
In  his  early  anxiety — an  anxiety  that  he  never  wholly  cast  off,  however 
tempered  it  became  \^  a  series  of  triumphs — Mr,  Stephenson  had 
hardly  freedom  of  mind  to  direct  a  very  penetrating  glance  towards 
the  future.  It  took  some  years  of  experience  of  the  unexampled  de- 
velopment of  the  system  founded  by  his  father,  before  Robert  Ste- 
phenson expressed  the  memorable  hope  that  he  should  live  to  see  the 
time  when  no  poor  man  could  afford  to  walk.  But  there  were  those 
of  the  party  to  whom  not  only  the  responsibility  was  less,  but  the 
speed  attained  was  unfamiliar.  It  would  be  difficult  to  express, 
without  what  might  be  regarded  as  exa^ieration,  the  effect  produced 
on  such  minds  by  the  rapid  -rush  of  the  engine  towards  the  north. 
*  What  manner  of  revolution  is  impending,'  was  the  irredsUble  bnt 
unexpressed  question,  *  now  that  man  can  be  conveyed  over  the 
sur&ce  of  the  planet  at  a  speed  that  mocks  that  of  the  race  horse  ? ' 
Looking  back  to  that  hour  firom  the  present,  it  caonot  be  doubted 
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that  the  change  in  the  physical  relation  of  man  to  the  planet  on  which 
he  dwells  which  has  occurred  in  the  interval  is  greater  than  any  that 
can  be  distinctly  measured  in  any  known  period  of  historic  times. 

Yet  little  could  the  Stephenaons  or  their  contemporaries  at  first 
foresee  the  nature  of  the  service  that  they  were  destined  to  render  to 
their  fellows.  George  Stephenson  was  advised  by  his  own  counsel 
not  to  commit  himse!^  to  absurd  statements,  when,  under  examination 
as  a  witness  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  BiU,  he  said 
that  he  anticipated  a  speed  of  twenty  milea  an  hour  for  the  locomo- 
tive. And  yet  at  that  very  time  some  of  the  Shrewsbury  coaches — 
the  '  Wonder,'  the  '  Hirondelle,'  and  the  '  Hibemia' — maintained  the 
speed  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour  for  stage  after  stage.  It  was  the 
rule-of-thumb  procedure,  in  the  course  of  the  trials  at  Bainhill,  of 
combining  the  two  exhaust  orifices  of  the  '  Rocket '  into  one,  which 
produced  that  unpremeditated  and  vigorous  blast  which  is  the  vital 
breath  of  the  locomotive.  And  it  was  not  until  another  great  genius — 
one  who  had  the  advantage,  denied  to  the  Stephensons,  of  a  thoroughly 
scientific  education  at  I'Ecole  Polytechnique :  namely,  Isidore  Kingdom 
Brunei — added  one  half  to  the  width  of  the  gauge,  and  thus  gave 
breathing  room  to  a  locomotive  that  could  emulate  the  speed  of  the 
swift,  that  the  engineers  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines  found  that  to  con- 
tent the  public  they  must  carry  them  at  the  speed  of  fifty  milea  an  hour. 

Among  those  who  viewed  with  alarm,  with  disgust,  and  conse- 
quently with  disbelief,  the  first  development  of  the  railway  system, 
those  were  chiefly  conspicuous  who  were  connected  with  Uie  great 
coaching  and  carrying  trades.  Neither  the  costly  perfection  of  the 
turn-out  of  the  members  of  the  Foui-in-Hand  Club,  nor  the  annual 
attempts,  however  creditable,  to  run  public  coaches  for  the  summer 
on  the  Brighton  and  one  or  two  o^er  roads,  can  give  the  youth 
of  the  present  day  an  accurate  idea  of  the  thorough  perfection  to 
which  the  old  coaching  system  of  the  country  had  been  brought  on 
.certain  lines  of  road.  It  was  not  because  lords  and  baronets  held 
the  ribbons,  and  took  each  his  shilling  with  the  touch  of  the  hat  that 
was  rni  r^lo,  that  we  recall  those  old  days.  The  thorough  consider- 
a.tioa  that  was  given  to  every  part  of  the  system,  the  excellence  of  the 
roads,  the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  works  for  their  service  (such 
as  Telford's  Menai  Bridge),  the  fine  breed  of  horses,  the  care  in  feed- 
ing and  keeping,  the  exact  punctuality  that  was  maintained — all 
these  were  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit.  Of  course  we  are  speaking 
only  of  the  cream  of  the  traffic.  In  winter,  in  hilly  districts,  where 
trade  was  scarce  and  turnpikes  many,  was  to  be  fotmd  a  reverse  of  the 
medal.  Yet  take  even  such  a  remote  district  as  that  between  Car- 
marthen and  Milford  Haven,  and  contrast  the  mail  service  that 
united  Pembroke  to  London  in  1848  with  the  best  appliances  at  the 
service  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  her  royal  progresses — and  it  will  be  seen 
that  as  late  as  thirty-three  years  ago  we  had  good  reason  for  pride  in  the 
conduct  of  our  inland  communications,  even  where  the  railway  system 
had  not  reached. 
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That  the  country  would  saffer  by  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  boTsea  that  was  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  steam  locomotives 
was  one  of  the  great  fears  of  all  but  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  rail- 
way system.  Could  its  enemies  have  been  furnished  with  a  few  fact« 
in  advance,  those  fears  would  have  been  intensified  tenfold.  Could  they 
have  been  furnished  with  yet  more,  they  would  have  been  abated. 
A  horse  for  every  mile  of  road  was  the  allowance  made  by  the  best 
coachmasters  on  the  great  routes.  Oa  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  railway  system  the  great  companies  have  put  a  locomotive  engine 
per  mile.  If  a  horse  earned  a  hundred  guineas  a  year,  out  of  which 
his  cost  had  to  be  defrayed,  he  did  well.  A  single  locomotive  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  (and  that  company  has  61 1  engines  for  659 
miles  of  line)  was  stated  by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  in  1873,  to  perform 
the  work  of  678  horses— work,  that  is,  as  measured  by  resistance 
overcome ;  for  the  horses,  whatever  their  number,  could  not  have 
reached  the  speed  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  at  which  the  engines  in 
question  whirled  along  a  train  of  sixteen  carriages,  weighing  in  all 
225  tons.  There  are  now  upwards  of  13,000  locomotives  at  work  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  each  of  them  earning  on  the  average  4,750/. 
per  annum.  But  we  have  at  the  same  time  more  horses  employed  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers  than  we  had  in  183$.  In  omnibus  aod 
station  work — waiting  upon  the  steam  horse — there  is  more  demand 
for  horseflesh  than  was  made  by  our  entire  coaching  system  in  1835. 
We  leave  it  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader  to  attach  a  value  to 
the  &ctB  above  brieSy  indicated.  It  is  easy  to  present  definite 
statistics ;  but  how  far  do  these  lay  hold  of  the  imagination  ?  To 
the  man  of  science  they  may  be  invaluable.  In  the  general  reader,  or 
in  the  man  whose  specialty  lies  elsewhere,  they  too  often  excite  some- 
thing like  disgust.  One  or  two  definite  facts — from  which  anyone 
can  draw  his  own  inferences — may  be  needed  in  order  to  avoid  mac 
vague  declamation.  But  such  a  fact  as  that  of  the  performance  of 
the  work  of  678  horses  by  one  of  the  600  locomotives  of  a  single 
company,  is  enough  to  show  that  we  are  not  silent  as  to  details  from 
want  of  possessing  them. 

Stupendous  as  has  been  the  revolution  effected  by  the  unloosing 
of  man  from  the  soil,  it  requires  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  realise  the 
speed  of  its  advance,  and  all  the  more  so  because  we  are  involved 
in  the  whirl  of  the  movement.  Political,  commercial,  social  changes 
are  the  constant  oSapring  of  this  one  great  primary  change — aided 
by  the  other  great  source  of  possible  prosperity,  the  annual  increase 
in  the  density  of  our  population.  When  Robert  Stephenson  made 
ready  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway,  the  United  Kingdom 
had  24,000,000  inhabitants:  it  now  has  upwards  of  35,000,000. 

But  we  shall  very  much  undervalue  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  revolution  at  which  we  have  glanced,  if  we  restrict  ooraelves  t» 
the  one  item  of  travel  and  transport,  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  TTie 
elder  magician,  whose  magic  prepared  the  way  for  that  wrought  bv 
Stephenson,  was  James  Watt.     Ilie  stationary  steam-engine  was  the 
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neceesaiy  precursor  of  the  locomotive.  We  speak  of  the  application 
of  steam  to  human  service,  and  of  that  of  the  steam-engine  to 
locomotion  by  land  and  to  navigation  by  sea.  Bat  these  are  not 
principles,  but  details.  The  great  principle  of  the  physical  revolu- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century  is  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  to  the  service  of  man.  It  is  in  the  application  of  this  power 
to  locomotion  that  its  effects  come  most  palpably  before  us.  But  it 
is  to  the  invention  of  Watt  that  we  owe  the  practical  power  of  ex- 
tracting from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  the  annual  130  millions  of 
tons  of  coal,  by  the  consumption  of  which  we  not  only  feed  our  land 
and  sea  steam  horses,  but  provide  the  industrial  produce  which  it 
taxes  their  energies  to  transport  and  to  export. 

We  thus  come  to  the  point  where  the  application  of  mechanical 
power  is  controlled  by  the  abundance  and  the  price  of  human  labour. 
For  all  our  steam-engines,  steam-vesseb,  locomotives,  the  prime 
necessity  is  fuel.  In  England  fuel  means  coal.  In  the  winning 
of  coal,  not  only  do  we  meet  with  a  minimum  price  (somewhere 
about  4s.  dd.  per  ton  at  the  lowest  at  the  pit's  mouth)  below  which 
we  cannot  espect  to  obtain  coal,  but  we  require  a  certain  number  of 
liuman  beings^  who  are  willing  to  face  the  risks  and  the  terrible  hard- 
ships of  a  sunless,  underground  life,  in  order  to  win  that  coal.  And 
the  greater  our  prosperity,  the  more  active  our  industry,  the  higher 
the  price  that  we  have  to  pay  for  the  human  element  in  the  labour 
of  the  coUieries.  In  1S71  every  miner  employed  sent  to  the  surface 
318  tons  of  coal.  In  1874  the  product  of  eaich  miner's  labour  was 
only  249  tons.  Within  three  years'  time  there  was  thus  a  difference 
of  one-fifth  in  the  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  every  miner.  Naturally 
enough,  the  better  he  was  paid,  ttie  less  energetically  did  be  work. 

It  is  necessary  to  bring  into  strong  relief  this  dependence  of  our 
present  sources  of  mechanical  force  upon  human  labour,  to  show  that 
we  are  not  altogether  wild  in  the  anticipations  on  which,  after  forty- 
five  years'  experience  of  the  coiurae  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  the 
locomotive,  we  now  feel  constrained  to  venture.  We  obtain,  as  it  is, 
power  at  small  cost.  The  reduction  already  effected  in  the  cost  of 
power  applied  to  transport  has  been  estimated  as  four-fiftbs.  It 
may  therefore  be  argued  that  the  source  of  future  economy  is  dried 
up,  and  that  if  we  could  obtain  absolutely  costless  power,  the 
effect  would  be  only  one-fifth  of  that  already  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  railway  system.  This  argument  is  one  which  could  be 
very  consistently  applied  by  those  writers  who  have  already  attempted 
to  show  that  industry  and  science  are  unimportant  in  their  effects, 
as  compared  to  political  action.  It  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  m^tain  in  face  of  a  careful  analysis  of  facts. 

If  the  inventive  faculty  were  suddenly  to  become  barren,  and  no 
single  improvement  in  our  mechanical  appliances  were  to  take  place 
for  the  renuinder  of  the  century,  the  movement  now  in  progress 
would  continue,  and  that  with  augmenting  force.  The  descent  and 
spread  through  society  of  the  practical  science  already  acquired  in- 
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creases,  independently  of  any  improTement  in  the  condition  of  that 
science.  All  that  is  needful  is,  not  to  interfere  with  the  natural 
development  of  the  results  of  mechanical  industry  by  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  workman  to  objects  inconsistent  with  devotion  to  his 
work.  We  are  very  far  from  having  attained  the  full  benefit  of  dis- 
coveries that  are  now  old.  Time  is  requisite  to  allow  mankind  to 
avail  itself  of  the  benefits  ofiered  it  by  science,  and  that  indepen- 
dently of  any  advance  made  during  that  same  portion  of  time  by 
science  itself. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  cost  of  mechani- 
cal power  is  an  important  element  of  its  value,  it  is  only  one  out  of 
several  elements.  Convenience  is  often  of  &r  more  importance  than 
cost.  Speed  is  ofcen  worth  almost  any  cost  to  attain.  Economy  of 
time  is  often  the  truest  economy.  Instant  command  of  adequate 
power,  to  be  exerted  only  when  required,  to  lose  nothing  when  not  in 
demand,  is  a  requisite  to  which  it  would  be  hard  to  affix  an  equiva- 
lent in  cost. 

Let  us  compare,  for  a  moment,  the  effect  of  the  678  horse-power 
locomotive  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  with  the  best  mode  in 
which  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a  kind  of  travelling  conld  have 
been  conducted  forty-five  years  ago.  That  engine  drew  a  train  of 
sixteen  carriages,  containing  448  seats.  In  actual  practice  one  seat 
out  of  four  may  be  taken  as  fiilL  To  convey  113  passengers  ou  the 
old  system  would  require  eight  coaches,  weighing  nearly  eight  tons, 
and  drawn  each  by  four  horses — say  thiriy-two  oorses.  To  convey 
the  possible  cargo  of  the  train  would  of  course  take  four  times  that 
number,  or  128  horses,  requiring  the  care  of  thirty-two  coachmen, 
instead  of  that  of  the  two  men  who  attend  to  the  locomotive.  The 
passengers,  in  the  latter  case,  all  the  coaches  being  taken  as  full, 
would  weigh  about  as  much  as  the  coadies,  so  that  the  128  horses 
would  have  64  tons  of  load  to  draw  between  them.  But  we  can 
hardly  put  the  speed  of  the  coaches  at  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  resistance,  as  measured  on  the  railway,  at  fifty  miles  au  boor, 
is  more  than  twice  and  a-balf  that  at  ten  miles  an  hour.  Not  that 
this  is,  alone,  a  measure  of  the  difference  of  cost,  but  it  is  an  element 
in  that  difference.  The  main  point  is  that,  do  as  we  will,  we  could 
not  get  the  fifty  miles  an  hour  out  of  any  number  of  horses.  For 
the  source  of  motive  power,  coal  is  far  cheaper  than  hay,  oats,  and 
beans.  But  in  the  application  of  this  cheaper  pabulum  we  have 
countervailing  disadvantages.  The  engine,  tender  and  train  weigh 
225  tons,  or  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of  coaches  and  pas- 
sengers. Three  times  the  work  has  thus  to  be  done,  at  equal  speeds, 
if  the  train  be  full ;  twelve  times  the  work,  if  the  train  be  as  usually 
filled ;  thirty  times  the  work  if  we  have  a  speed  of  fifty  miles,  instead 
of  one  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  horses 
required  to  draw  the  448  passengers  would  weigh  72  tons. 

Nor  have  we  yet  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  list  of  elements  of 
cost  and  of  value.     We  have  to  regard  the  outlay  of  money  in  pro- 
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-viding  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  woik  to  be  done  in  either  case. 
For  the  conveyance  of  the  ti2  passengers  an  expenditure  had  to  be 
incurred,  in  coaches  and  in  horses,  of  some  2,oooI.,  if  ne  confine  our 
attention  to  a  ten-mile  Bta£;e.  To  convey  448  passengers  ne  should 
require  an  ouday  of  S,ooot.  For  the  train  we  must  lay  out  a  some- 
wluit  similar  sum  for  the  larger  convoy,  nor  can  it  be  safely  much 
<liimnished  in  providing  only  for  the  smaller  one.  But  then  the  train 
provided  at  that  cost  is  as  useful  for  a  hundred  miles  as  for  ten.  For 
the  coaches  we  have  to  add  something  like  1 3oi-  per  mile  for  the 
cost  of  horseflesh.  Thus  as  distance  elongates,  and  traf&c  augments, 
the  advant^e  of  the  mechanical  over  the  living  motive  power 
becomes  more  pronounced,  while  for  a  short  distance,  and  a  light 
traffic,  the  advantage  of  economy  may  be  on  the  other  side. 

Yet  again  we  have  to  look  at  the  cost  of  the  road  on  which  the 
traffic  has  to  be  conducted.  For  the  coach  we  may  put  it  at  3,oooZ. 
per  mile,  rarely  at  much  more,  possibly  in  some  cases  at  4,000/. 
For  the  railway  the  cost  will  be  ten  times  the  larger  sum.  As  a 
.general  rule  the  cost  of  road  and  working  stock,  considered  as  interest 
on  money,  amounts  to  as  much  as  the  direct  cost  of  working  a  rail- 
way traffic. 

Out  of  the  whole  cost  thus  arrived  at,  tbat  of  motor  power — that 
is  to  say,  of  fuel— on  the  average  of  the  English  railways,  is  only 
-about  one-tenth.  This,  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  utmost  tlrat  could 
be  saved  if  a  costless  source  of  power  could  be  substituted  for  coal. 
In  a  sense  this  is  the  case,  but  in  a  very  limited  sense.  What  is  the 
margin  of  economy  which  it  may  be  possible  to  attain  with  regard  to 
the  other  portions  of  expenditure  ? 

The  wonderful  advantages  of  the  locomotive  have  been  materially 
diminished,  as  matter  of  cost  in  working,  by  the  &ct  that  the  engines 
have  to  move  their  own  weight.  It  was  foreseen  by  the  engineers  of 
half  a  centurj'  ago  that  this  was  a  very  costly  mode  of  applying 
power.  And  attempts,  characterised  by  extreme  ingenuity,  were  made 
to  avoid  this  loss,  and  to  drive  carriages  at  a  high  speed  by  fixed 
engines.  Nor  were  these  efforts  feUures  in  a  mechanical  point  of 
view.  Rope  traction  was  employed  with  success  on  the  Blackwall 
and  other  lines.  Then  a  rope  of  air  was  substituted  for  a  rope  of 
wire,  on  the  atmospheric  line.  The  weak  point  of  the  rope-traction 
^stem  lay  here.  The  slightest  accident  to  rope  or  machinery  stopfted 
the  whole  line.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  atmospheric  railway ; 
but  the  main  cause  of  the  feiliure  of  the  latter  system  was  the  iirc- 
sistible  force  with  which  the  heat  of  the  earth  ruahed  into  the  partly 
exhausted  tube,  and  raised  the  tension  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere 
within.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  power  of  the  steam-engines 
employed  on  the  South  Devon  railway  was  thus  at  work  in  pumping 
Iieat  out  of  the  earth. 

The  loss  of  power  involved  by  the  use  of  the  locomotive,  which 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  may  he  taken  at  one-fifth 
■of  the  whole  power  produced,  increases  rapidly  with  either  speed  of 
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traoBit  or  difference  of  level  to  be  surmounted.  At  fifty  miles  an 
hour  the  work  done  bj  a  locomotive  is  nearly  double  that  at  ten  miles 
an  hour.  On  an  aacent  of  seventy  feet  in  a  mile,  hardly  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  an  engine  can  drag  only  half  the  load  it  can  draw  (m  a 
level.  At  a  hill  rising  one  foot  in  twenty — a  hill  not  thought  very  for- 
midable in  Cornvall  or  in  WalcB — a  locomotive  is  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. It  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  crawl  up  auch  an  ascent,  and,  as 
generally  regarded,  can  draw  nothing  whatever  on  such  a  pitch. 

Here,  then,  is  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  locomotive  system. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  led  Kobert  Stephenson  to  employ  rope- 
traction,  and  which  led  Samuda,  and  Brunei,  and  Vignollea,  and 
Flachat  to  devote  so  much  time  and  cost  to  the  delusive  promisee  oT 
the  rope  of  air.  The  great  increase  in  useless  weight— that  is  to  say, 
in  proportionate  weight  of  engine  as  compared  to  load — invrfved  by 
increase  either  in  speed  or  in  severity  of  ascent,  handicaps  the  loco- 
motive the  moment  it  departs  from  the  speed  of  the  horse  and  the 
level  of  the  shore,  and  rapidly  increases  until  it  becomes  absolutely 
prohibitory. 

This  rigid  demand  for  a  plain  and  level  course  on  the  part  of  the 
steam  horse  not  only  leads  to  increasing  cost  in  working  expenses, 
but  ia  the  main  cause  of  the  enormous  coat  per  mile  of  our  r^ways. 
Of  the  40,0001.  per  mile  spent  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom, certainly  more  than  half  is  due  to  the  need  of  providing  goal 
gradients,  as  they  are  called.  To  cross  the  Alps  with  the  locomotive, 
if  not  physically  impossible,  was  considered  so  costly  and  so  uncertain 
as  to  warrant  the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tuimel  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  340,000^  a  mile.  Certainly  the  iron  horse,  mighty  as  is 
the  work  he  has  performed,  is  not  stabled  and  fed  for  nothing. 
Under  the  Persian  Empire  in  Aaia  the  borses  of  '  the  great  king ' 
were  shod  with  silver.  The  locomotive  is  now  served,  in  certain 
oases,  at  a  cost  which  would  pay  for  a  pair  of  solid  silver  rails, 
of  25  lbs.  each,  to  the  yard  run. 

It  is  now,  we  hope,  evident,  that  it  is  not  the  mere  pittance  of 
the  cost  of  fiiel  (one-tenth  of  the  average  cost  of  railway  worldng)on 
which  an  improvement  in  Uie  mode  of  transmitting  power  may  effect 
an  economy.  If  we  can  replace  the  locomotive  by  a  method  of  tians- 
mitting  power  which  has  the  advantages,  without  the  drawbacks,  of 
that  wonderful  machine,  we  open  a  prospect  of  which  the  distant 
barriers  are  lost  to  sight  by  the  very  extent  of  the  view.  And  it  is 
for  this  reason  that,  looking  back  to  that  first  trip  with  Robert 
Stephenson  in  1836,  the  writer  entertains  the  conviction  that  we  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  another  revolution  in  the  application  of  mechani- 
cal power  to  the  service  of  man,  of  not  less  importance  than  that 
which  occurred  on  the  invention  of  the  locomotive. 

We  have  no  space  for  more  than  a  cursory  reference  to  those  two 
complemental  inventions  which,  within  the  last  few  months,  have 
advanced  from  the  stage  of  theory  to  that  of  practice.  In  the  trans- 
mission from  Paris  to  Edinburgh  of  a  obuged  Faure  battery  we 
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recognise  a  &ct,  trivial  iu  its  poBitive  value,  incalculable  in  its  sig^ 
nificauce.  In  the  success  of  the  electric  railway  at  Berlin,  and  the 
application  already  of  this  method  of  traction  to  the  underground 
leading  of  coal  in  the  mines  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  we  see  a  yet 
more  distinct  promise  of  the  future  suhjugatioD  of  the  great  forcee 
of  nature  to  the  service  of  man. 

We  have  confined  onr  remarks  to  the  subject  of  locomotion,  partly 
because  it  is  one  of  which  the  interest  comes  home  to  everyone,  and 
partly  because  it  ia  the  branch  of  mechanical  industry  in  which  the 
greatest  visible  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  half  century, 
and  in  which  it  may  naturally  be  thought  that  the  least  margin  is  left 
for  future  improvement. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  speed  of  transport,  the  power  of  transportation,  and 
the  economy  of  both  passenger  and  goods  traffic,  has  been  com- 
bined a  loss  of  much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  coach  road.  More  es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  where  the  scenery  is  most  fitted  to  delight  the 
traveller.  In  rolling  downs,  and  in  mountain  gorges,  the  views  of  the 
scenery  are  for  the  most  part  obliterated.  Deep  cuttings  and  long 
black  tunnels  replace  the  glorious  prospect,  the  expectation  of  which 
cheered  many  s  traveller  in  a  long  ascent.  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  the 
borse  alone,  it  may  be  asked,  that  an  undulating  course  over  hill  and 
-valley  can  be  maintained  ?  le  mechanical  power  so  non-elastic  that 
it  is  impossible  to  set  speed  against  Bteepness,  and  to  run  over  the 
natural  surface  of  the  country,  as  did  the  mail  coaches  over  the  roads 
of  Telford,  at  full  gallop  on  the  level  or  on  a  descent,  and  with  an 
equivalent  slackening  of  pace  when  it  becomes  needful  to  cHmb  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  has  been  tacitly  given  by  the  loco- 
motive itself.  We  are  not  speaking  of  what  might  be,  but  of  what  is. 
It  has  been  thought  advisable  by  the  locomotive  engineer  to  make 
heavy  sacrifices  of  cost  in  order  to  secure  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
Bame  maximum  inclination  over  the  whole  route  tbathe  has  te  traverse. 
The  reasons  are  both  mechanical  and  financial,  uid  the  engineer 
will  say  that  he  has  no  concern  with  the  picturesque. 

We  have  different  instances  of  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  surmount  great  differences  of  level  by  railways.  In  all 
these  cases  the  feet  is  salient  that  the  saving  in  mnniDg  friction 
(amounting  to  at  least  three-fourths),  which  is  effected  by  the  use  of 
the  iron  or  steel  rail,  is  the  whole  gain  efiected  by  the  system.  The 
power  of  gravity  is  unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  it  takes  as 
much  power  to  raise  a  ten,  or  a  hundred  tons,  to  the  tep  of  a  hill  on 
a  railway  as  it  does  on  a  road — if  we  distinguish  between  the  resis- 
tance of  the  incline  and  the  other  resistances  to  movement.  Let  us 
glance  for  a  moment  at  one  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  that  has 
yet  been  made  to  employ  the  locomotive  as  a  climbing  agent,  when  it 
is  a  question  of  getting  over  a  real  mountain. 

The  Fell  engine,  as  applied  to  the  temporary  railway  over  the 
Mont  Genis  Pass,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  attempts  hitherto 
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made  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  a  steep  ascent  by  a  locomotive.  The 
eogine  weighed  twenty-one  tons.  A  third  or  central  rail  was  gripped 
by  epecial  machinery,  so  that-  the  ascent  was  not  liBoited  by  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  driving  wheel  to  the  rails.  The  train  weighed  usually 
twenty-one,  sometimes  twenty-four,  tons,  making  a  total  load  of  forty- 
two  or  forty-five  tons.  The  speed  attained  was  eight  miles  per  hour, 
involving  the  utmost  work  to  perform  which  the  boilers  were  Large 
enough  to  make  steam.  The  cost  was  98.  %-^d.  per  train  mile,  of 
which  the  locomotive  expenditure  was  four  shillings.  The  power  de- 
veloped would  have  drawn  a  train  of  666  tons,  including  weight  of 
engine,  on  a  level  at  the  same  speed.  If  the  locomotive  could  have 
been  dispensed  with,  the  resistance  would  have  been  reduced  to  one 
half  or  even  less  ;  and  a  train  weighing  forty  tons  might  have  run 
over  the  mountain,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power,  at  the  speed 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour. 

Against  this,  however,  has  to  be  set  the  loss,  whatever  it  may  prove 
to  be,  involved  in  any  mode  of  transmitting  power  that  ts  substi- 
tuted for  the  locomotive.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  locomotive  exerts  its  power  under  most  disadvan- 
tageous conditions  when  it  has  to  climb.  The  work  done  in  taking  a 
given  weight  over  an  incline  of  one  in  twelve  and  a-half,  at  eight  miles 
an  hour,  is  only  about  six  times  as  much  as  that  of  conveying^  the 
same  weight  over  a  level  at  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the  cost,  as 
very  accurately  ascertained  in  the  case  we  are  enabled  to  quote,  was 
mnet«en  times  as  much.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  disad- 
vantage of  three  to  one  involved  in  that  particular  inethod  of  em- 
ploying steam  power. 

Assuming,  then,  that  by  the  appUcation  of  the  electric  system  to 
a  mountain  railway  we  are  able  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  the  loco- 
motive, it  is  clear  that  the  whole  problem  of  crossing  a  mountainous 
region  of  country  will  be  entirely  changed.  With  locomotive  power, 
not  only  does  the  proportion  of  dead  weight  to  useful  load  increase 
rapidly  with  the  pitch,  but  the  working  of  the  engine  becomes  more 
costly  and  more  disadvantageous  at  the  same  time.  With  an  electric 
transmission  of  force  produced  by  a  stationary  engine,  the  cost  in- 
curred would  be  in  proportion  to  the  actual  work  done ;  and  the 
values  of  gravity,  of  Motion,  and  of  atmospheric  resistance  can  be  so 
exactly  foreseen  and  balanced  by  the  engineer,  that  an  Alpine  pass  will 
be  as  easy  (though  somewhat  more  costly)  to  work  as  a  line  down  the 
level  valley  of  the  Euphrates. 

Pending  that  verification  of  the  statements  of  electricians  on 
which  each  day  may  throw  more  light,  there  is  a  practical  deduction 
of  no  small  importance  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  consideraticHis. 
If  it  be  not  asserted  that  the  day  for  the  construction  of  gigantic  and 
costly  tunnels  is  now  over,  at  aU  events  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
is  wise  to  pause  before  entering  on  any  new  enterprise  of  the  kind, 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  pure  "waste  of  money  before  it  can  be  com- 
pleted.   Six  or  seven  millions  sterling  are  now  asked  fc«  by  difiTereot 
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'.  projector  for  a  new  tunnel  through  the  Alps.  In  addition  to  the  Mont 

'  -Genis  tunnel,  now  opfin,  and  to  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  of  which  the 
perforation  is   complete,    a  third  Alpine  route    is    demanded    by 

L   France,  and  the  debate  at  present  ie,  whether  this  is  to  pass  under 

'   Mont  Blanc  or  under  the  Simplon. 

But  in  &ce  of  the  great  probability  that  it  will  be  poseible  to 

.  lay  an  electric  line  over  any  Alpine  pass,  and  to  work  the  traffic  at 
a  definite  and  moderate  cost,  proportioned  to  the  work  actually  done, 
how  untimely  is  the  proposal  to  bnry  millions  in  the  boweU  of  the 
mountain  clmn  I  The  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  it  may  safely  be  antici- 
pated, will  be  one  of  the  first' places  to  which  the  electric  railway 
will  be  applied,  if  the  statements  of  its  advocates  are  thoroughly 
verified.  The  streams  of  water  at  either  end  of  that  tunnel  will  pro- 
bably afford  power  sufiicient  to  work  the  entire  traffic.  And,  if  this  be 
80,  will  not  the  question  arise,  '  What  will  be  the  use  of  another 
tunnel?'  The  first  reason  for  its  construction,  its  practical neceedty, 
will  be  at  an  end.  The  second  reason,  the  saving  in  the  cost  of 
working,  will  then  lie  in  a  nutshell.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  t^e 
cost  of  lifting  the  train  to  the  summit  of  the  hill — a  definite  and  not 
very  formidable  cost,  especially  when  water  power  has  to  be  employed. 
On  the  other  hand  is  the  interest  of  money  on  an  outlay  of  from 
250,000^.  to  340,000^.  per  mile,  which,  when  divided  over  the  traffic, 
if  five  trains  ran  each  way  daily,  would  cost  from  3^  8s.  to  4Z.  I2«. 
per  train  mile  I  And  this  disproportionate  cost  has  to  be  contranted 
with  the  9s.  Z\d.  of  the  Fell  line,  and  with  the  reduction  on  that 
figure  which  is  to  be  effected  by  the  abandonment  of  the  locomotive. 
How  the  storage  and  transmission  of  power  may  be  utilised  in 
other  modes  for  the  service  of  man  there  is  now  little  space  to  indi- 
cate. For  numerous  smaller  industries— for  the  work  of  the  turner, 
the  smith,  the  carpenter,  the  lapidary,  the  stonemason,  for  the  driving 
of  all  drills  and  lathes  not  already  driven  by  steam  power,  for  the 
lifting  of  weights,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  trucks,  for  giving 
wind  to  the  organs  of  our  churches,  and  even  motive  power  to  the 
sewing  machine — a  force  that  could  be  so  accumulated  as  to  lose 
nothing  except  when  actually  at  work  would  be  a  boon  of  incalcu- 
lable value.  In  one  way  or  another  we  may  safely  anticipate  that 
the  command  of  such  a  power  for  industries  and  domestic  use 
would  be  of  at  all  events  as  much  service  to  mankind  as  its  appli- 
cation to  locomotive  purposes.  The  glance  backwards  for  nearly 
half  a  century  gives  some  idea  of  the  prc^ess  made  by  indus- 
trial science  in  the  interval — a  pn^rress  which,  although  cradled 
in  this  country,  is  neither  confined  to  our  shores,  nor,  at  the  present 
time,  most  rapid  within  our  territory.  That  a  fresh  leap  in  the 
mighty  course  isat  hand  thewriterhasnot  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That 
tbe  leap  will  be  first  taken  in  England  is  more  problematical.  But 
wherever  it  be  first  taken,  there  will  be  the  country  that  puts 
itself  at  the  head  of  the  material  progress  of  the  world. 

F.  R.  CONDBB. 
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The  Rev,  Jeremiah's  Thoen. 

HE  waa  a  sleek  sort  of  mao,  with  an  unctuous  manner  and 
a  whining  voice ;  his  nose  was  long,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
upward  tendeDcy,  probably  caused  by  being  so  often  raised  in  prayer, 
for  the  Key.  Jeremiah  Black  did  not  fail  in  the  outer  observances  of 
his  religion. 

For  the  last  five  years  he  had  been  labouring  for  the  good  of  sools 
in  the  unromantic  and  old-fashioned  town  of  Welwood,  the  chief 
recommendation  of  which  was  its  near  proximity  to  one  of  the 
lai^st  cities  in  the  kingdom. 

Welwood  was  a  hybrid,  combining  the  hoariness  of  age  with  the 
sprightlinese  of  youth,  displaying  within  its  boundaries,  on  one  side» 
tUility^  in  the  shape  of  coal-pits  and  chimney-stalks ;  and  on  the 
other  beaviy,  in  the  shape  of  a  fashionable  skating  loch,  a  &vourite 
cricket-ground,  and  other  well-known  resorts,  circled  by  pretentious 
villas  or  trim  cottages — Welwood  in  the  capacity  of  suburb  to  the 
aforesaid  great  and  neighbouring  city. 

Now  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  was  a  great  power  among  the  occupants 
of  those  respectable  dwellings.  His  heavenward  eyes  might  be  aeai, 
and  his  delectable  voice  heard,  at  most  of  the  festive  occasions  which 
took  place  within  their  walls;  no  chriEtening  being  performed  so 
sweetly,  no  wedding  being  solemnised  so  devoutly,  as  those  presided 
over  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black. 

But,  alas  I  in  spite  of  villa  popularity  and  shoddy  enthusiasm,  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  was  not  happy ;  a  thorn  rankled  in  his  breast-  a 
thorn  which  seemed,  to  his  sensitive  nature,  to  counteract  all  the 
sweetness  of  the  many  roses  which  were  £lung  in  his  path. 

It  will  be  inferred  fix>m  what  has  been  said  that  Welwood  was  a 
decidedly  middle-class  sort  of  place,  but  it  could  boast  of  otic  aristo- 
crat— one,  do  I  say  P  one  whole  family,  whose  estate  lay  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  where  Welwood  merged  into  green  glades  and  sylvan 
forests. 

Sir  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  spouse,  kept  up 
the  dignity  of  the  family  in  somewhat  frigid  fashion,  while  the  sona 
of  Merrywood  took  life  as  gaily  as  possible,  and  the  daughters  posed 
gracefully  in  the  capacity  of  youth  and  beauty. 

Merrywood  being  a  large  estate,  when  I  mention  that  it  was  the 
thorn  in  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah,  you  can  understand 
how  largely  it  bulked  in  hie  life. 

The  Hamiltons,  of  course,  patronised  the  Endowed  Church  of  the 
land,  and  occupied  in  the  parish  kirk  the  uncomfortable  but  aristo- 
cratic position  which  had  belonged  to  the  family  from  time  imme- 
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zDorial,  the  rest  of  the  congr^;ation  consistiog  of  a  few  '  old  wives  * 
of  both  sexes,  who  calmly  slept  during  the  expositions  of  the  old 
man  uTieloqiient,  who  had  pr^ched  the  church  vacant  those  many 
years. 

So  each  Sunday  the  pair  of  greys  from  Menywood  might  be  seen 
dashing  past  the  manse  of  the  Kev.  Jeremiah,  and  the  slighted  parson 
shiver^  as  be  paid  the  penalty  of  Dissent ;  for  he  belonged  to  one  of 
the  nmneroos  sects  whose  only  bond  of  union  seems  that  strange  and 
mysterious  compound  called  human  nature,  the  various  idiosyncrasies 
of  which  shine  as  brightly  in  E.  U.,  R.  P.,  or  other  remarkable 
alphabetic  distinctions.  And  the  reverend  gentleman  would  go  to 
his  pulpit,  and  deliver  an  excellent  discourse  on  the  perils  of  envy 
and  the  evil  of  discontent,  while  his  flock  would  listen  with  rapt 
attention,  little  dreaming  of  the  thorn  that  was  piercing  the  heart  of 
their  adored  pastor. 

It  was  a  thorn  that  was  continually  pricking :  go  where  he  would,. 
in  bis  Doinistratione  around  Welwood,  some  trace  of  Merrjwood  was 
sore  to  greet  him.  The  sons  would  fling  bim  a  careless  nod  as  they 
flew  past  on  their  Wbitecbapel,  or  the  daughters  would  greet  him 
with  dimpling  smile,  which  but  added  fael  to  the  flame.  - 

It  was  years  since  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  iiunily,  and  he- 
bad  met  various  members  often  enough  at  flower  shows  and  funerals, 
at  bazaars  and  railway  stations ;  but  in  vain  did  he  offer  his  tender- 
est  attentions — in  vain  hand  my  lady  into  her  carriage,  and  fetch 
and  carry  for  her  like  the  meanest  of  her  menials — the  friendship  of 
the  Hamiltons  was  denied  him,  and  the  coveted  door  of  Merrywood 
closed. 

What  to  him  was  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  Orecian  Villa,  or  a  tea- 
party  at  Rose  Cottage  ?  The  shut  door  of  Merrywood  stood  between 
bim  and  enjoyment,  and  darkened  all  bis  social  intercourse.  '  The 
day  will  come  I '  be  would  say,  as  the  high-stepper  tossed  the  dust  of 
tbe  road  over  hie  sacred  garments — '  the  day  will  come ! '  and  his 
voice  was  not  quite  so  mellifluous  as  usual,  nor  his  eyes  quite  so 
heavenward  in  their  gaze. 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  was  right :  (Ae  cioy  did  come,  and  it  happened 
on  this  wise. 

Sauntering  leisurely  along  the  High  Street,  on  hie  way  to  condole 
with  a  widow  for  the  loss  of  her  drunken  husband,  be  met  Deacon 
Amott,  who  seized  bis  arm  excitedly,  exclaiming,  *  Isn't  this  dreadful  ? 
Have  jou  not  heard  ? '  and,  without  waiting  for  a  disclaimer, '  Poor 
Jack  Hamilton — killed  I ' 

'  What  ? '  cried  tbe  minister.  '  Where  ?  How  in  all  the  world 
did  that  bappen  ? ' 

'At  the  bicycle  race.  Got  thrown  ofi^,  or  came  in  collision^-or 
Bometbing.  Concussion  of  the  brain — instent  death.'  And  Deacon 
Amott  wiped  his  crimson  forehead,  and  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  be 
thought  of  his  own  boys. 

The  minister's  face  paled  as  he  listened  to  the  news,  and  instinc- 
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tivel;  bis  eyes  turned  towards  Merrywood,  and  then  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  deacon. 

'  Yes,  you  should  go,'  responded  that  worthy,  decidedly,  to  the 
unspoken  question. 

'  I  would  gladly,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman  ;  '  but  you  know — 
they — have  not — ah— they  have  not  courted  my  friendship  exactly.' 
(A  mild  way  of  putting  it,  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  a  Christian  to 
remember  rebuffs.) 

'  Ah !  you  are  not  the  man,  dear  Mr.  Black,  to  let  anything  stand 
in  the  way  of  duty  ;  think  of  the  privilege  of  having  j/ou4*  voice  to 
comfort ' 

'  But  they  may  know  already.' 

'  Impossible  \  my  Robert  was  there,  saw  the  whole  affair,  rushed 
to  our  office  in  the  city,  rang  our  telephone  bell,  and  I  have  the  news 
instantly — the  first  in  Welwood,'  and  a  gleam  of  superiority  lit  up 
the  face  of  the  colliery  proprietor ;  but  he  quickly  recovered  himself^ 
remembering  the  awful  nature  of  the  tidings.  He  resumed  :  *I  was 
just  on  my  way  to  the  manse,  knowing  that  you  were  the  one  to 
break  the  news ;  it  will  not  come  so  hard  from  the  Upa  of  one  of  God's 
messengers.  But,  Mr.  Black,  dwt't  lose  any  more  time ;'  and,  with  a 
silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  the  two  parted. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Black  was  walking  up  the 
avenue  at  Merrywood. 

*  The  day  has  come,'  he  was  saying  to  himself  as  he  passed 
between  the  blossoming  chestnuts,  whose  snowy  loveliness  was  all 
unnoticed. 

At  last  he  has  found  a  key  which  will  unlock  the  coveted  door. 
*  Sorrow  makes  people  confidential,'  and  his  head  grows  higher,  and 
bis  step  more  buoyant,  as  he  raises  himself  into  the  position  oi  friend 
of  the  family,  and  visions  of  driving  beside  my  lady  float  before  his 
eyes.  He  thinks  with  glee  of  the  subdued  pride  with  which  he  will 
mention  to  various  members  of  his  flock  that  he  ia  going  to  dine  at 
Merrywood,  ot  repeat,  with  gusto,  Sir  Alexander's  opinion  on  tlie 
famous  heresy  case  then  pending. 

A  gleam  of  triumph  was  sparkling  in  his  eye,  but  the  recollection 
of  the  '  occasion '  came  like  a  rude  awakening,  scattering  the  dreams, 
forcing  his  face  into  its  natural  length  and  gravity.  His  heart  was 
jubilant,  but  his  face  must  hide  that  fact,  and  luckily  the  features 
made  that  task  easy. 

In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  great  oak  door,  whose  unclosing  ha 
had  so  much  desired,  was  opened,  and  he  was  shown  into  the  libraiy, 
the  footman  informing  him  that  the  family  were  at  dinner,  as  if  the 
importance  of  that  occasion  were  paramount  to  all  other  and  minw 
considerations.  But  the  reverend  gentleman  sent  his  card  with  an 
urgent  request  for  an  immediate  interview. 

Now  that  he  found  himself  within  the  precincts,  the  Rev.  Jere- 
miah did  not  feel  quite  so  elated  as  he  had  anticdpated.  True,  the 
occasion  was  a  painful  one,  but  did  that  account  for  the  dread  with 
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vincb.  he  awaited  the  advent  of  Lady  Hamilton,  whose  freezing^ 
hauteur  fae  felt  in  no  mood  to  meet  ?  He  looked  round  the  room, 
almost  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment ;  things  were  old,  shabby 
somewhat  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  flowing  grandeur  of  parvenu 
dwellings,  and  the  old  oak  was  dingy  and  a  trifle  depressing. 

The  door  opens,  but  in  place  of  the  expected  stately  figure.  Miss 
Ethel  comes  with  girlish  grace.  Her  face  is  paler  than  it  is  wont 
to  be,  and  as  she  smiles  the  dimples  are  strangely  invisible,  but  the 
visitor  does  not  note  these  trifling  signs.  She  extends  a  tiny  hand  to 
the  clergyman,  and  seats  herself  on  a  low  cauaeuae,  carelessly  toying 
with  a  fan,  which  seems  more  useful  to  hide  the  cur\~es  of  her  lipe 
than  for  its  original  purpose.  As  soon  aa  she  had  looked  towards  the 
visitor,  hundreds  of  jokes  at  his  peculiarities  arise  with  importunate 
remembrance,  and  it  is  with  difficulty  that  she  restrains  the  tendency 
to  laughter  which  she  is  too  well  bred  to  indulge  in,  and  mutters  an 
interrogation  as  to  '  the  honour  of  this  visit.' 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  raises  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pointing  to- 
wards the  window,  says  solemnly, '  Miss  Hamilton,  the  sun  shines  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust.' 

*  He  the  just,  I  the  unjust,'  supposes  that  young  lady,  making  no 
comment  save  to  bow  a  polite  assent  to  that  long-established  tmism. 

*  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  me  here  to-day.' 

'  Indeed  I  am — but,'  she  hastens  to  add  courteously, '  very  pleaded 
to  see  you,  Mr.  Black,  I  assure  you.*  And  again  the  fan  was  in 
active  requisition. 

'  I  thank  you,'  responded  the  reverend  gentleman,  effusively ; '  but 
if  you  were  omniscient,  my  dear  young  lady,  if  you  could  see  into  this 
.  beart  of  mine — if  you  could  know  what  fell  secret  is  here,'  tapping 
the  i^ion  where  that  organ  is  supposed  to  reside. 

*  Oh,  Mr.  Black,  I  am  sure  a  good  man  like  you  cannot  cany 
about  any  "  fell  secrets,"  as  you  celII  them ; '  and  for  the  first  time 
the  dimples  began  to  appear. 

'  Jest  not,'  returned  the  clergyman  gravely,  shaking  his  head  as 
if  in  reproof — 'jest  not,  there  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  a  time  to 
weep.  Alas  that  this  is — not  quite  a  suitable  time  for  laughter  I '  The 
Mue  eyes  were  opening  wider  and  wider  as  he  went  on,  and  the  fan 
became  more  useful  than  ever ;  but  the  monotonous  voice  goes  on, 
*  G-od  moves  in  a  mysterious  way — in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death.    Ah,  my  dear  young  Miss  Hamilton,  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.' 

'  Mr.  Black,  indeed  you  are  alarming  me ;  is  there  anything 
wrong?'  says  the  girl,  still  feintly  smiling,  as  she  begins  to  believe 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  is  in  danger  of  losing  what  measure  of 
brains  he  possesses.  '  Please  be  kind  enough,  Mr.  Black,  to  tell  me 
right  out  what  it  is,  I  can  hear  anything  better  than  suspense ; '  and 
the  girl  taps  her  little  foot  imperiously. 

But  a  sigh  from  the  reverend  gentleman  is  the  only  response,  and 
he  resumes  in  a  more  lugubrious  voice  than  before, '  To  think  that  I — 
I  who  would  not  hurt  a  fly — am  sent  as  a  messenger  of  woe  to  thia 
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illustrious  dwelling  I '  (looking  round  at  the  diogy  (M  oak) ;  *  to  think 
that  the  Lord  should  have  sent  me  to  pour  balin  into  your  woimds  I 
Ah,  Misa  Hamiltoo,  what  poor  short-sighted  mortals  we  are !  How 
little  we  know  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  I  One  is  taken  and 
another  left.  But  we  must  bow — yes,  Miss  Hamilton,  we  must  bow  to 
the  Almighty,  and  learn  to  say,  "  Thy  will " '  Here  the  clergy- 
man fairly  broke  down,  the  rest  of  his  remarks  being  lost  in  the 
recesses  of  white  cambric. 

'  Mr,  Black,'  said  the  girl,  rising  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm 
— *  Mr.  Black,  I  can  stand  this  no  longer.  For  my  sake,  tell  me  the 
truth  at  once :  what  is  this  terrible  thiDg  ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  we 
have  Jack  lying  upstairs  with  a  broken  arm  F  and  what  can  have  hap- 
pened now  ?     Is  it  papa  ?  or,  oh  I  is  it '' 

The  Rev.  Jeremiah  had  risen  instantly  on  the  mention  of  Jack's 
condition,  the  tears  had  taken  a  hasty  departure,  and  he  gasped  out, 
'  Then— he's— not— killed-  after  all  ? ' 

*  Oh,  if  you  mean  Jack,'  cried  the  girl,  with  a  sigh  of  relief;  but 
the  reverend  and  delicate  breaker  of  bad  news  waited  to  bear  no  ex- 
planation, but,  seizing  his  bat,  made  a  most  unceremonious  adieu  and 
hasty  exit. 

Miss  Ethel  Hamilton  stared  after  his  retreating  fcmn,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  there  came  from  her  lips  a  strange,  low,  rippling  laugh, 
the  echo  of  which  sounded  through  Welwood  and  the  clubs  of  Uie 
neighbouring  city  for  the  orthodox  nine  days  thereafter. 

Helb!(  K.  Wufios. 
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The  Recess. 

r  imitation  is  the  most  sinceie  form  of  flatt«ry,  the  Liberal  party 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  action  of  the  Opposition 
during  the  past  month.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  that  addiesaes 
to  large  popular  audiences  upon  political  matters  were  treated  with 
much  contemptuous  ridicule  by  Conservative  statesmen  and  Conser- 
vative writers.  Those  who  made  them  were  described  as  *  stumping 
the  country,'  'playing  the  demagogue,*  and  likened  to  the  Kleon 
and  Hyperbolus  of  Peloponoesian  notoriety.  Now  the  most  pendBtent 
Kleons  are  members  of  the  Conservative  aristocracy,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  by  which  political  party  most  *  stumping  '  is  done. 
Tbc'iigh  we  note  the  fact,  we  do  not  complain  of  it.  It  is  well  it  is 
so.  As  opposition  by  the  sword  has  fortunately,  in  this  country  at 
least,  given  way  to  opposition  by  the  tongue,  it  is  only  proper  that 
all  parties  should  come  fairly  into  the  field  and  endeavour  to  conquer 
by  the  use  of  what  are  the  only  legitimate  weapons  of  popular 
government.  All  the  leading  politicians  of  the  present  generation 
have  risen  to  eminence  by  the  power  of  the  tongue.  The  abolition 
of  the  Com  J^ws  was  due  to  the  oratory  of  Cobden  and  Bright,  and 
all  the  great  victories  of  the  present  Premier  have  been  mainly  gained 
by  his  resistless  eloquence.  In  South  Lancashire  in  1865  and  in 
Midlothian  in  1880  it  *  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democratic,' 
and  during  the  past  month  it  has  reaped  the  fruits  of  victory 
in  Leeds  and  in  the  City.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  speaking  to 
audiences  outside  Parliament  is  yearly  becoming  more  important, 
and  those  who  wish  to  retain  their  seats  or  to  hold  the  seals  of  office 
must  devote  more  and  more  of  their  time  to  addressing  their  different 


It  is  said  that  interest  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  not  anything  like  as  great  as  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  possible  that 
during  the  last  two  sessions  there  have  been  such  floods  of  words  on 
not  the  most  interesting  topics  that  the  public  generally  have  been 
nauseated  with  the  long  columns  of  debates  that  appeared  day  after 
day  in  the  morning  papers.  Fortunately,  the  speeches  made  to  pro- 
vincial audiences  are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  press  shows 
a  wise  discretion  in  those  it  publishes  at  length,  and  those  of  which  it 
only  gives  a  brief  summary. 

The  chief  advantages  of  such  addresses  are  for  the  people  them- 
selves to  whom  they  are  given.  The  desire  to  hear  politics  discussed 
by  their  representatives  is  very  strong  amidst  the  great  body  of 
electors,  and  there  are  few  towns  or  districts  where  the  largest  room 
in  the  place  is  not  crammed  when  it  is  known  that  they  are  going  to 
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speak ;  and  the  interest  is  of  course  intenaified  if  an  j  leader  of  either 
of  the  pditicsl  parties  can  be  induced  to  be  present. 

There  are  many  who  compUin  of  all  this  '  speechifying,'  and 
express  great  weariness  of  this  perpetual  war  of  words,  and  would  be 
glad  if  when  Parliament  were  prorogued  they  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  recess  in  peace  and  quietude.  Considering,  however,  who  the 
electors  of  the  coimtry  are,  and  the  grave  responsibility  which  rest* 
upon  them  in  the  eiecution  of  their  trusts,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
attention  paid  to  them,  by  firequently  addressing  them,  will  increase 
rather  than  decrease.  As  has  been  remarked,  England  is  not  only 
a  self-governing  country.  It  governs  despoti»»lly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  Asiatics  in  the  East,  and  has  a  powerful  voice  in  the 
government  of  colonies  and  dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  vice  of  party  government  is,  that  it  makes  not  mei-ely  home 
politics  what  are  called  party  questions,  but  it  attacks  or  defends 
everything  done  by  the  government  of  tiie  day  in  Europe,  in  India, 
and  throughout  our  colonial  empire,  in  a  party  spirit.  The  only 
possible  mode  of  diminishing  the  evils  naturally  arising  from  the 
system  is  to  jpve  the  people  in  whose  hands  the  fraachise  rests  the 
fullest  information ;  and  though  the  information  given  by  party 
orators  is  often  one-sided  and  misleading,  in  the  long  nm  it  will  be 
supplemented  and  corrected  by  orators  of  the  opposite  party.  The 
affording  the  great  mass  of  the  people  the  opportunity  of  comparing- 
the  different  statements  of  the  different  speakers,  and  the  compelling 
them  an  it  were  to  discuss  them  amongst  themselves,  and  to  come  t» 
some  sort  of  a  decision  upon  them,  is  itself  a  political  education,  and 
tends  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  The  past  month  has  afforded 
them  ample  food  for  reflection.  Those  of  them  that  arrive  at  a  true 
judgment  of  the  Afghan,  South  A&icaa,  and  Irish  questions  will 
have  to  ezeroise  great  critical  disoriminatioa  upon  the  so-called  &ct» 
that  have  been  so  diversely  preeented  to  them. 

Lord  Carnarvon  at  Burton ;  Sir  Stafford  Korthcote  at  Beverley,. 
Newcastle,  andEdinburgn;  Lord  Salisbury  at  Newcastle,  and  the  Prime 
Minister  at  Leeds,  have  all  been  speaking  history  ;  and  it  is  for  the 
constituencies  to  decide  which  historical  accounts  are  the  true  ones. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  orators  have  presumed  largely 
upon  the  ignorance  of  their  audiences. 

If  the  two  noble  lords  who  in  the  last  Government  held  the  re- 
spective offices  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  that  for 
India,  had  been  well  advised,  they  would  not  have  ^uded  to  the 
Transvaal  or  to  A^hanistan.  The  policy  they  initiated  has  been  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  i^ain,  and  throughout  the  country  the  opinioQ 
is  almost  unanimous  that,  whether  the  action  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  them  is  to  be  approved  or  not,  the  policy  of  both 
Lord  CamarvoD  and  Lord  Salisbury  was  wrong.  It  was  a  new  policy 
in  both  cases,  and  in  both  cases  the  direct  result  of  the  policy  has 
been  disastrous  both  to  this  country  and  to  the  countries  intended  to 
be  annexed.     When  M.  Ollivier  declared  war  on  the  part  of  France 
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sgaiDBt  Germao;  he  boasted  be  would  do  it  *  with  a  light  heart.'  It 
might  have  been  thought  that  the  Mghtful  calamiUeB  which  followed, 
and  which  bowed  his  countrymen  down  to  the  ground,  would  have 
almost  driven  him  out  of  his  mind ;  but  as  we  know  it  did  not,  and 
he  himself,  so  far  from  being  abashed  at  the  ruin  he  had  caused,  was 
quite  ready  to  hold  up  his  bead  again  and  lead  his  country  to  &esh 
disaster  if  they  would  only  let  him.  Fortunately  they  did  not.  So 
with  tie  two  Conservative  lords.  For  the  millionB  of  the  people's 
money  that  has  been  spentj  for  the  blood  that  has  been  uselessly  ^ed, 
and  for  the  loss  of  prestige,  both  in  a  political  and  military  point  of 
view,  which  the  country  has  sustained  in  consequence  of  their  action, 
there  is  not  one  word  of  regret  expressed  by  either  of  them.  So  far 
from  being  chastened  by  adversity,  they  seem  to  be  hardened ;  and  the 
one  resource  they  both  adopt  for  atoning  for  the  errors  of  their  past 
is  to  tall  foul  of  the  statesman  who  is  trying  to  mitigate  the  evils 
they  have  brought  upon  their  country,  and  treat  him  to  language  of 
unnecessary,  and,  in  Lord  Salisbury's  case,  of  coarse  obloquy. 
They  cannot  now  plead  ignorance  of  the  lacte  in  regard  to  eittier 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  attempted  anuexation  of 
Afghanistan,  yet  their  accotmt  of  them,  addressed  to  popular  audiences, 
appears  to  tis  unblushingly  misleading. 

It  is  a  pity  that  at  such  meetings  as  those  they  have  been  attending 
there  is  not  present  some  such  kind  of  a  personage  as  a  Devil's  Advo- 
cate, who,  by  a  judicious  system  of  catechising  the  speakers,  could  give 
the  different  audiences  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  validity  of  their 
statements.  For  instance,  Lord  Carnarvon  insisted  on  the  fact  that 
the  sole  reason  of  his  consenting  to  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal 
was  that  the  Boers  desired  it,  and  the  burthen  of  his  complaint 
against  the  present  Government  was  that  they  should  give  way 
to  the  caprice  of  the  Boers  in  again  wishing  to  be  Independent.  A 
Devil's  Advocate  might  have  asked  him  whether  the  evidence  of  the 
Boers'  desire  to  be  annexed  was  tie  fact  that  on  the  very  day  of 
anoezatioD  the  existing  Government  protested  against  it  as  heartily 
as  they  could,  and  that  shortly  after  the  annexation  in  1877,  and 
again  in  1878,  deputations  came  over  to  this  country  representing 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  male  population  of  the  country,  and 
protested  and  argued  in  the  warmest  terms  against  it  ?  He  might 
have  asked  whether  the  Government  was  so  strongly  convinced  of  the 
loyal  acquiescence  of  the  Boers  to  the  Qneen's  Government,  that  as 
a  reward  for  this  loyalty  they  dare  not  summons  the  Volksraad  for 
the  space  of  three  years,  but  left  the  whole  country  to  be  governed 
despotically  by  one  man,  and  when  they  did  formulate  a  scheme 
of  government,  it  was  based,  not  on  a  popular  vote,  but  the 
nomination  of  the  Crown.  Such  questions  might  have  disturbed  the 
equaoimit;  of  the  speaker,  but  they  would  have  done  much  to 
elucidate  the  subject,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  opinions  of  the 
audience  would  have  been  expressed  in  a  different  way  to  what  they 
were.  It  is  possible  that  those  now  in  power  mig^t  have  adopted  a 
So,  633  (mo.  cmn.  m.b.)  3  A,,,|c 
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better  line  of  policy  than  the;  have  dooe  in  dealing  with  the  affain 
as  they  found  them  in  the  Transvaal,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to 
underetand  that  opinion  on  the  subject  may  be  divided ;  bnt  it  is 
very  difficult  to  see  how  there  can  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  policy  of 
the  original  annexation.  The  policy  was  initiated  either  by  mistake, 
or,  if  designedly,  most  hypocritically.  If  Lord  Carnarvon  as  Cobnial 
Secretary  believed  at  the  time  that  the  Boers  wanted  annexation,  he 
would  render  a  real  service  to  history  by  informing  the  public  upm 
what  evidence  lie  based  bis  opinion.  If  he  had  this  belief  in  the 
first  instance,  say,  in  April  1877,  bad  he  it  still  after  the  deputa- 
tion arrived  that  same  year  and  the  year  after  ?  It  would  also  be 
well  if  he  would  explain  whether,  having  found  that  his  belief  in  tlw 
first  instance  was  wrong,  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  it;  and  wb^her 
it  is  part  of  bis  policy  when  he  has  made  a  mistake  to  stick  to  it. 

The  utter  hypocrisy  of  the  plea  of  annexation  is  one  of  the  most 
unpleasant  features  of  the  case.  Uad  the  annexation  been  necesaaiy 
£01  the  maintenance  of  British  power  in  South  Africa,  in  our  opinion, 
and  we  believe  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation^ 
the  Government  would  have  been  perfectly  justified  in  making  it; 
but  then  they  should  have  said  so  boldly,  and  not  tried  to  hoodwink 
tlie  world  by  the  transparent  &llacy  that  the  only  cause  of  our  ac- 
tion was  kindly  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  the  owners  of  the 
country  beyond  tbe  Vaal.  It  is  really  hard  to  conceive  how  those 
who  are  genuinely  proud  of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  empire  cu 
help  blushing  when  tbey  bear  their  statesmen  playing  such  a 
humiliating  part  as  that  played  by  Lord  Carnarvon  at  Burton.  All 
human  beings,  including  Cabinet  Ministers,  are  liable  to  commit  mi^ 
takes,  and  this  country  is  certainly  not  stow  to  make  allowance  f» 
them ;  but  what  is  repugnant  to  l^e  English  mind  is  for  those  who 
make  tbe  mistakes  not  to  confess  them,  but  to  try  and  palm  tbem  off 
upon  others  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  This  is  what  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  been  attempting  to  do,  and  in  doing  so  be  has  oa- 
tainly  damaged  and  not  increased  his  reputation. 

Both  the  country  and  the  Government  are  at  this  time  in  > 
most  difficult  position  through  his  policy.  They  are  just  in  one  of 
those  awkward  situations  when  it  is  hard  to  say  whi<^  is  best — (0 
recede  or  go  forward.  Whichever  course  tbey  pursue  there  must  be 
certain  duadvantages.  It  would  probably  have  been  best  if,  aftw 
the  election  of  1880,  tbe  Government  had  entirely  reversed  tbe 
poUcy  of  their  predecessors,  and  given  back  to  the  Boers  the  coondy 
as  they  possessed  it  prior  to  April  12,  1877  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtfal 
indeed  whether  the  country  would  have  approved  their  action,  and  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  Opposition  would  have  treated  them  to  w 
strong  a  dose  of  abuse  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks  Beach's  last  telegram  is  dated  March  10,  1880,  and  in  it  be 
announces  the  strong  determination  of  this  country  to  stand  by  ib 
policy.  Had  tbe  present  Government,  upon  coming  into  office,  imme- 
diately sent  out  orders  conceived  in  a  contrary  spirit  they  wouid  hsw 
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received  homilies,  couched  in  the  strongest  language,  on  their  perverse 
desire  to  fulfil  Lord  Beaconsfield's  prophecies  and  disint^rat«  the 
empire.  As  things  now  stand  it  is  for  the  Boers  to  recognise  the 
difficulties  of  the  situation.  As  a  matter  of  power,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  country  could  exterminate  them  if  it  wished.  It 
was  because  of  our  strength  that  the  Government,  finding  themselves 
Id  the  wrong,  were  not  ashamed  to  confess  and  make  restitution. 
Bat  if  the  Boers  attribute  our  action  to  a  wrong  cause,  and  think 
that  restitution  was  made  because  the;  defeated  our  soldiers  in 
engagements  which  unfortunately  our  own  side  brought  on,  they  are 
labouring  under  an  error  which  must  be  fatal  to  themselves.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  civilised  world  this  country  did  everything  by  way  of 
restitution  that  they  could,  and  more  than  most  countries  would 
have  done.  Even  admitting,  as  most  do,  our  original  error,  more 
cannot  be  expected  ;  and,  much  as  all  must  lament  the  shedding  of 
more  blood  in  a  cause  which  at  heart  the  whole  nation  dislikes,  still, 
should  the  Boers  persist,  the  obligation  is  peremptory,  and  Lord 
Carnarvon  may  reflect  that  his  ill-starred  policy  has  caused  more 
suffering  than  some  months  t^  was  anticipated.  He  may  try  to 
draw  the  eyes  of  his  country  from  himself  and  turn  them  on  the 
errors  of  his  successors,  but  the  attempt  will  only  make  more 
apparent  his  blunders  in  the  first  instance,  and  bis  disingenuousoess 
in  the  second. 

As  with  Lord  Carnarvon  so  with  Lord  Salisbury.  A  Devil's  Ad- 
vocate would  have  been  a  very  useful  individual  at  Newcastle  on  the 
occasion  of  the  recent  Conservative  gathering.  Lord  SaUsbory  is 
generally  original,  and  not  often  a  copyist,  except,  since  his  conver- 
sion to  Disraeliism,  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  late  great 
master.  But  at  Newcastle  he  imitated  Lord  Carnarvon  at  Bnrton. 
The  Afghan  question  is  perhaps  too  big  a  one  to  shtm,  and  therefore, 
though  he  caused  far  more  disaster  there  than  did  Lord  Carnarvon 
and  his  successor  in  South  Africa,  and  though  the  settlement  made 
'hj  Lord  Hartington  has  been  thoroughly  successful — more  so  than 
was  even  anticipated  by  its  supporters — still  he  took  the  bull  by  the 
boms  and  went  full  tilt  at  the  Government,  as  though  they  were  the 
cause  of  our  troubles  there,  and  as  tbongh  they  had  wet^ened  our 
position  in  India.  His  self-complacency  would  have  been  consider- 
ably disturbed  if,  before  that  assemblage  of  keen  north-countrymen, 
there  had  been  tiie  Devil's  Advocate  to  ask  him  whether  it  was  true 
that  he  had  requested  Lord  Northbrook  to  try  and  deceive  the  late 
Ameer,  and  that  Lord  Northbrook  had  declined,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence Lord  Lytton  had  been  sent  out  and  had  tried  and  had  failed. 

In  his  speech  at  Newcastle  the  word  '  dirt '  seemed  to  have  a 
queer  &Bcination  for  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  a  nice  word  at  best,  though  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  life  it  must  occasionally  be  made  use  of.  But  the  noUe 
Marquis,  with  a  strange  sense  of  refinement,  seemed  to  revel  in  its 
use,  and  tried  bard  to  bespatter  her  Majesty's  Government  with  as 
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much  of  it  as  he  could.  If  the  phrase  '  dirty  work '  is  to  be  used, 
could  it  be  applied  to  anything  more  fittingly  than  to  his  own  dis- 
ingenuous plui  of  deceiving  the  Ameer?  Lord  Northbrook  declined 
with  the  true  instincts  of  an  English  gentleman,  and  in  language 
which  one  would  have  thought  would  have  caused  Lord  Saliebury's 
blood  to  tingle,  to  do  the  '  dirty  work.'  Unfortunately,  someone  was 
quickly  found  to  do  it,  and  the  country  has  Buffered  and  he  been 
rewarded  in  consequence. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  both  Lord  CarnarvoQ  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury have  done  more  harm  than  good  to  their  own  cause  by  the 
course  they  adopted  at  Burton  and  Newcastle.  Their  misrepresenta- 
tions of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  in  both  instances  were  too  transparent 
to  mislead  many,  aud  the  fact  of  the  people  knowing  that  they  tried 
to  mislead  is  sure  to  damage  their  authority.  The  most  &tal  danger 
at  present  threatening  the  Conservative  party  is  the  prominent  place 
Lord  Salisbury  is  taking  in  its  lead.  Ii  is  evident  that  he  is  not 
content  to  be  merely  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords.  He  wishes  to  be 
leader  of  the  party  and  first  Minister  of  the  Grown  whenever  the 
party  again  get«  a  chance,  and  to  snuff  out  Sir  Stafford  Northoote. 
At  Newcastle  he  practically  took  the  lead,  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Commons  had  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  leader 
of  Uie  Peers.  In  Lord  Salisbury's  view  this  is  probably  according  to 
the  aatuml  fitness  of  things — the  Commons  should  always  play  secoDd 
fiddle  to  the  Lords ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  country  will  ever  be 
in  accord  with  him.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  certainly  not  an 
exhilarating  speaker  to  a  popular  audience,  but  he  always  talks 
common  sense,  and  when  he  speaks  histoty  he  does  it  correctly,  and 
the  consequence  is  he  is  trusted  and  considered  safe.  But  we 
suspect  there  is  a  very  small  minority  indeed  in  the  ooontry  who 
have  any  trust  in  Lord  Salisbury,  uid  the  idea  of  his  having  any  of 
the  nation's  power  in  his  bands  would  create  alarm  amidst  the  great 
majority  of  Uie  electors.  If  he  is  of  necessity  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  party — that  is  to  say,  if 
they  desire  to  be  in  office.  If  they  are  content  to  he  in  Oppositicm, 
be  is  a  vigorous  attacker  and  an  amusing  opponent.  In  office  he  ia 
a  danger. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  gifts  of  oratory,  he  seems  to  have  been 
surpassed  at  Newcastle  by  Mr.  Edward  Clarke.  The  London  papers, 
of  coiuse,  did  not  give  his  speech  at  length,  but  those  who  heard  it 
and  those  who  read  it  in  the  provincial  papers  give  him  the  palm. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  member  for  Plymouth  is  a  valu- 
able accession  to  his  party.  For  some  reason  or  other  Conservative 
lawyers  of  any  real  power  have  been  rare  for  the  last  several  years. 
LohI  Cairns  is  no  doubt  a  tower  of  strength  in  himself,  and  both  Sir 
John  Holker  and  Sir  Hardinge  Giffard  have  a  deservedly  high  repu- 
tation as  lawyers  and  as  advocates,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  popular  and  respected;  but  when  these  three  have  been  men- 
tioned the  roll  is  finished.    There  have  been  for  some  time,  and 
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there  are  now,  other  barrietero  In  the  House  on  the  Couservative 
side,  but  up  to  the  present  time  neither  in  the  Houee  nor  in  their 
-own  profession  have  they  risen  beyond  the  rank  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity. Mr.  Clarke  is  the  youngest  of  the  Tory  legal  brotherhood, 
but  he  has  quickly  risen  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  is  already  singled 
out  as  the  successor  of  the  late  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Generals,  Ha 
combines  the  two  qualities  of  being  an  able  speaker  in  the  House 
and  a  popular  orator  on  the  platform.  It  is  often  said  somewhat 
cynically  that  barristers  rise  In  their  profession  first,  and  then  choose 
their  side  in  politics,  and  the  choice  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  their 
interests.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Mr.  Clarke,  From  the  day  he  was 
called  to  the  bar,  and  even  before,  when  as  a  student  he  used  to 
take  part  in  the  legal  debating  societies,  he  has  been  a  Tory  by 
conviction,  and,  we  are  a&aid  we  must  add,  one  of  the  old  narrow 
flchooh  But  his  convictions  are  genuine,  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
such  force  to  his  popular  addresses.  With  a  great  deal  that  he  said 
■at  Newcastle  we  endrely  disagree,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  recc^- 
nise  that  he  spoke  in  a  spirit  of  earnest  and  sincere  conviction,  and 
■easy  to  understand  how  such  an  audience  as  he  was  addressing  could 
be  carried  away  by  his  eloquence. 

In  attacking  Uie  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  he  touched  upon 
a  subject  which  was  sure  to  be  uppermost  in  the  thoughts  of  those 
whom  he  addressed,  and  the  chances  ate  that  if  he  had  spoken  a  few 
days  later  his  criticism  would  have  been  as  severe,  but  he  would 
have  made  this  distinction :  instead  of  favouring  the  Ministers  with 
advice  as  to  what  they  ought  to  do,  be  would  have  announced  his 
approval  of  their  present  action,  but  told  them  it  should  have  been 
done  long  ago.  This  will  he  the  refrain  of  Conservative  speeches  for 
the  rest  of  the  recess ;  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  teixos  the  '  loyal  and  patriotic  citizen,'  it  is  much  to  be 
r^retted.  The  present  is  no  time  for  making  party  capital  out  of 
Irish  troubles.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  change  of  Govern- 
ment would  better  matters,  not  even  if  there  were  the  slightest 
prospect  of  a  change ;  and  it  therefore  behoves  all  parties  to  support 
cordially  the  Government  that  is  in  power. 

At  ^e  same  time,  it  is  impossible  not  to  take  into  consideration 
what  would  have  been  the  state  of  Ireland  now  and  the  policy  pursued 
towards  it  had  the  late  Government  not  been  displaced.  The  evils 
that  are  now  bearing  such  disastrous  &uit  did  not  originate  under 
the  present  rSgvme.  Under  the  rule  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet 
agrarian  crimee  annually  increased  from  1875,  commencing  with  the 
modest  number  of  6$,  and  swelling  out  to  nearly  9CX>  in  1879.  Under 
it  the  Land  League  was  bom,  and  Ohstmction  first  made  itself  felt  as 
a  real  power.  All  the  then  boisteious  though  not  vigorous  Irish  Secre- 
tary did  was  to  imi^ison  some  tenth-rate  agitators  and  let  them  out 
again,  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  present  Ministry  came  into 
-office  they  found  agrarian  crime  on  the  increase,  obstruction  fiourish- 
iug,  and  the  Land  League  firmly  established.     Now,  had  the  late 
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Govenitnent  had  another  lease  of  power,  it  is  a  subject  of  Intimate 
cviriosity  to  inquire  what  they  would  have  done.  No  one  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  deep-seated  disease  of  Ireland  than  Ixmi 
Beaconsfield.  He  had  correctly  gauged  the  situation,  and  was  per- 
fectly alive  to  the  dangers  that  were  brooding.  If  he  had  been  Id 
power,  and  had  the  prospect  of  another  six  years  of  office,  there  oaa 
be  little  doubt  that  his  party  would  have  compelled  him  to  adopt  a 
coercive  measnre  at  once,  and  to  endeavour  again  to  put  down  Irish 
discontent  by  force.  Had  he  attempted  to  do  so,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  he  would  not  have  had  the  nation  at  his  back.  The  ma- 
jority which  returned  him  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  steadftst ;  but 
a  lai^e  minority,  nearly  half  the  nation,  would  have  been  against 
him,  and  with  this  powerful  minority  discontented,  and  the  Irish  is 
revolt,  the  situation  would  have  been  far  graver  than  it  is  now.  It  is 
admitted  by  all  that  a  variety  of  mistakes  have  been  made  in  Britifib 
government  of  Ireland  ;  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  Brm  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  laige  portion  of  the  peoi^ 
that  the  evils  the  Irish  complained  of  were  due  to  misgovemment, 
and  might  be  remedied  by  legislation.  With  these  penetrated  by 
this  conviction,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  resort  to  force  without 
an  efibrt  to  remedy  the  evils  by  legislation.  This  caused  the  difficulty 
of  the  present  G-ovemment  when  they  came  into  office.  They  have 
been  severely  blamed  for  not  continuing  the  Coercive  Acts  then  in  force. 
The  time  for  these  to  expire  happened  soon  after  they  entered  into 
office,  and  had  they  attempted  to  revive  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  they  would  have  received  a  very  half-hearted  suppmt  from 
their  own  party,  and  support  with  jeers  from  the  Opposition.  They 
preferred,  therefore,  to  t^  conciliation,  and  immediately  after  their 
accession  to  office,  and  throughout  the  autumn  of  last  year,  they  were 
evidently  in  hopes  that  a  conciliatory'  policy  might  be  aucceeafuL 
They  have  been  disappointed,  and  with  them  the  nation  at  large ;  bat 
now  that  force  has  to  be  resorted  to,  the  Ministry  can  feel  that  th^ 
will  receive  no  half-hearted  support  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  even  from  large  portions  of  Ireland,  for  the  conviction  is  gene- 
ral, both  here,  in  Europe,  and  In  America,  that  every  effort  that  a 
humane  O-ovemment  coidd  make  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a 
suffering  population  has  been  made  by  Mr^  Gladstone's  Government, 
and  that  now  they  have  but  one  course  open  to  them  to  maintain  law 
and  order. 

Though  misgovemment  may  be  responsible  for  many  of  the  ills 
that  affect  Ireland,  the  action  of  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  followers  is  re- 
sponsible for  &r  more,  and  the  longer  he  was  at  liberty  the  more 
would  these  ills  have  increased  in  intensity.  Ifc  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  Mr.  Butt  and  Mr.  Shaw  were  the  leaders  of  what  is  called 
the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  these  two  leaders 
were  as  anxious  as  men  could  be  to  have  legislative  remedies  applied 
to  their  coiuitry ;  but  Mr.  Pamell  has  ^itirely  broken  away  from  their 
lead,  and  though  a  much  younger  man  than  Mr-  Shaw,  has  supplanted 
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him  b;  outbidding  bim  in  Mb  demand  for  wh&t  he  says  Ijreland 
wanto.  Though  in  Parliament  Mr.  Pamell  uses  cautious  language, 
-and  tries  to  veil  hie  ultimate  aim,  on  the  platform  in  the  reeeee  be 
has  not  done  so,  and  there  now  can  be  no  possible  doubt  to  any  rea- 
sonable man  that  he  and  bis  Tollowers  demand,  or  make  their  dnpes 
think  they  demand,  entire  separation  from  this  country,  and  that 
the  machinery  of  the  Land  League  is  being  made  use  of  for  this 
porpose. 

Of  the  intentions  of  the  present  Ministry  towards  Ireland  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  They  were  prepared  to  do  ^eir  best  to  remedy  any 
evils  in  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland,  and  further,  to  give  to 
the  people  of  the  country  a  far  larger  share  than  they  now  pos- 
sess in  self-government,  and  to  redress  any  evil  that  can  be 
redressed  by  legislation;  but  they  have  never  entertained  for  one 
moment  the  idea  of  separation.  As  &  revaid  for  what  they  have 
done,  and  for  what  they  intended  to  do,  tbey  have  received  unlimited 
abuse  &om  those  who  are  looked  upon  as  the  true  representatives  of 
Ireland.  The  abuse  they  could  have  stood,  but  when  this  abuse  was 
addressed  to  the  more  ignorant  of  the  Irish  with  the  object  of  de- 
feating the  remedies  Parliament  had  supplied  for  them,  and  with  the 
view  of  inciting  the  people  to  increase  their  demand  to  the  extent 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  lees  than  separation,  and 
the  abolition  of  the  landlords,  the  Ministry  were  compelled  to  act  as 
they  have  done.  The  real  enemies  to  Ireland  are  Mr.  Pamell  and 
his  followers,  and  it  is  diflScult  to  think  that  they  themselves  do  not 
know  this.  By  their  agitation  they  have  certainly  gained  a  notoriety 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  their  abilities,  and  it  nay  be  they 
have  made  by  it  more  substantial  gains,  but  they  cannot  hide  from 
themselves  that  they  are  aiming  at,  and  urging  the  Irish  people  to 
aim  at,  the  unattainable.  In  a  trial  of  physical  strength  they  must 
be  beaten,  yet  it  is  a  resort  to  phyeical  strength  that  tbey  by  their 
language  and  conduct  have  invited.  They  must  know  that  the 
Land  Bill  gave  some  advantt^ee,  even  if  they  did  not  consider  them 
very  great,  and  that  it  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  real  inte- 
rests of  their  country  to  utilise  these  than  to  be  thrown  back  as  they 
now  are  under  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  form  of  government. 

The  Ministry  have  now  but  one  course  open  to  them — to  be  firm 
till  all  fear  of  any  resort  to  force,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  against 
the  Government  and  the  landlords  is  at  an  end.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  present  Government — or,  we  should  hope,  any  English  Govem- 
ment — being  vindictive ;  and  it  will  be  their  aim,  as  we  believe  it 
will  be  the  aim  of  all  loyal  citizens,  to  minimise  and  not  accentuate 
the  hostile  feelings  that  may  arise  between  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries.  The  londest  treatment  to  the  Irish  people  now  is  to  show 
them  that  they  have  been  misled,  that  those  who  have  ruled  them 
through  the  (oganisation  of  ^e  Land  League  have  misrepresented 
their  power,  and  that  they  have  excited  aspirations  that  can  never  be 
gratified.     The  task  will  no  doubt  be  difficult,  and  no  one  can  look 
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forward  to  the  next  few  months  without  feelings  of  the  deepest 
anxiety.  The  desire  of  all  is  that  no  blood  should  be  ehed,  and  that 
no  ignominious  punishments  should  be  assigned  to  even  the  leaders 
of  <UBcoDtent.  But  the  shedding  of  blood  and  the  punishment  of 
offenders  is  preferable  to  anarchy,  and  in  whatever  measures  the 
Government  may  adopt  to  prevent  tliis  latter  calamity,  they  will  be 
pretty  sure  to  be  almc«t  unanimonsly  supported  by  the  nation.  This 
united  support  is  their  strength,  and  it  is  for  them  to  use  it  wit^ 
,  firmness  and  discretion. 
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Chaptsk  XXXI. 

VALLEN  TBOH  HEB  HISS  K8TATE. 

IHE  'Black  Bull'  at  HunstoD  is  one  of  those  old  inns  vhioh  bare 
been  BUperseded,  wberflTei  it  is  practicable,  by  new  ones,  and 
-nliicli  are  in  consequence  eagerly  resorted  to  by  enlightened  persons, 
whererer  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  there  was  nobody  in  Hunston, 
beyond  the  ordinary  little  country-town  visitors,  to  appreciate  ita 
comfortable  old  rooms,  old  furniture,  and  old  ways.  When  there  was 
a  county  ball,  the  county  people  who  had  daughters  engaged  rooms 
in  it  occasionally,  and  the  officers  coming  from  Scarlett-tewn  filled  up 
all  the  comers.  But  county  balls  were  rare  oocurrences,  and  there 
had  not  been  yet  under  the  rigvme  of  old  Saymore  a  single  instance 
of  exceptional  gaiety  or  fulnesB.  So  that,  though  it  was  highly, 
respectable,  and  the  position  of  landlord  one  of  ease  and  dignity,  the 
profits  had  been  as  yet  limited.  Saymote  himself,  however,  in  the 
spotless  perfection  of  costume  which  he  had  so'  long  kept  up  at  Mount, 
and  with  his  turn  for  artistic  arrangements,  and  general  humble  fol- 
lowing of  the  '  fads '  of  his  young  ladies,  was  in  himself  a  model  of  a 
master  for  a  Queen  Anne  house  (though  not  in  the  least  what  the 
prptetype  of  that  character  would  have  been),  and  was  in  a  &ir  way 
to  make  hia  house  everything  which  a  house  of  that  period  ought  to 
be.  And  though  Eeziah,  in  the  most  fashionable  of  nineteentb-c^L- 
tory  dresses,  was  a  decided  anachronism,  yet  her  little  face  was  plea- 
sant to  the  travellers,  arriving  hot  and  dusty  on  an  August  evening, 
and  finding  in  those  two  well-known  figures  a  something  of  home 
which  went  te  their  hearts.  To  see  Saymore  at  the  carriage  door 
made  Mrs,  Mountford  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  a  practice 
which  she  had  given  up  for  at  least  six  months  past.  And,  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  when  Keziah  showed  them  te  their 
rooms,  notwithstanding  the  pride  of  proprietorship  with  which  she. 
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led  the  wsj,  the  eight  of  Anoe  and  Sose  had  a  still  greater  effect 
upon  little  Mrs.  Saymore ;  Bose  especially,  in  her  Paris  dress,  witji  a 
waist  like  nothing  at  all — whereas  to  see  Keziah,  such  a  figure  I  She 
cried,  then  dried  her  tears,  and  recollected  tlie  proud  advances  in  ex- 
perience and  dignity  she  had  made,  and  her  responsibilities  as  head 
of  a  house,  and  all  her  plate  and  linen,  and  her  hopes :  so  much  had 
she  gone  through,  while  with  them  everything  was  just  the  same : 
thus  pride  on  one  side  in  her  own  second  chapter  of  life,  and  envy 
on  the  other  of  the  freedom  of  their  untouched  lives  produced  a 
great  commotion  in  her.  '  Mr.  Saymore  and  me,  we  thought  this 
would  be  the  nicest  for  Miss  Anne,  and  I  put  you  here.  Miss  Rose, 
next  to  yoor  mamma.  Oh,  jes,  I  am  very  comfortable.  I  have 
everytiung  as  I  wish  for.  Mr,  Saymore  don't  deny  me  nothing — 
he'd  buy  me  twice  as  many  things  as  I  want,  if  I'd  let  him.  How 
nice  you  look,  Miss  Rose,  j  ust  the  same,  only  nicer ;  and  such  style ! 
Is  that  the  last  fashion  7  It  makes  her  look  just  nothing  at  all,  don't 
it.  Miss  Anne  ?  Oh,  when  we  was  all  at  Moont,  how  we'd  have  copied 
it,  and  twisted  it,  and  changed  it  to  look  something  the  same,  and 
not  the  least  the  same — ^but  I've  got  to  dress  up  to  forty  and  look  as 
old  as  I  can  now.* 

Saymore  came  into  the  sitting-room  after  them  with  his  best  bov, 
and  that  noiseless  step,  and  those  ingratiating  manners  which  had 
made  him  the  best  of  batlers.  '  I  have  nothing  to  find  fault  with, 
ma'am,'  he  said.  *rve  been  veiy  well  received,  very  well  received. 
Gentlcunen  as  remembered  me  at  Mount  has  been  very  kind.  Mr. 
LoBeby,ha  has  many  a  little  luncheon  here.  "I'll  not  bother  my  old 
housekeeper,"  he  sa3rs,  when  he  has  gentlemen  come  sudden.  "  Fll 
just  step  over  to  my  old  Mend  Saymore*  Saymore  knows  how  t« 
send  up  a  nice  little  lunch,  and  he  knows  a  good  glass  of  wine  when 
he  sees  it,**  That's  exactly  what  Mr.  Loseby  said,  no  more  than  three 
days  ago.  But  business  is  quiet,'  Saymore  added.  '  I  don't  complain, 
but  things  is  quiet;  we'd  be  the  better,  ma'am,  of  a  little  more  stir 
here.' 

'  But  I  hope  you  find  everything  comfortable — at  home,  Saymore?,' 
said  his  former  mifitreSB,  '  You  know  I  always  told  you  it  was  an 
experiment.     I  hope  you  find  eveijUuDg  comfortable  at  home.* 

'  Meaning  Mrs.  Saymcse,  ma'am  P '  replied  the  landlord  of  the 
*  Black  Bull,'  with  dignity.  <  Fm  very  glad  to  say  as  she  have  given 
me  and  everybody  great  saUsfection.  She  is  young,  but  that  is  a 
&ult,  as  I  made  so  bold  as  to  observe  to  you,  ma'am,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  a  &nlt  as  is  sure  to  mend.  I've  never  repented  what  I 
did  when  I  married.  She's  as  nice  as  possible  downstairs,  but  never 
too  nice — giving  herself  no  airs :  but  keeping  her  own  place.  She*s 
fi^ven  me  every  satisfaction,'  said  Saymore,  with  much  solemnity. 
In  the  meantime  Keziah  was  giving  her  report  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  upstairs. 

'No,  Miss  Anne.  I  can't  say  as  Fve  repented.  Oh,  no,  Fre 
never  repented.    Mr.  Saymore  is  very  much  respected  in  Hnnston — 
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and  there's  sever  a  day  that  he  dont  bring  me  something,  a  ribbon  or 
a  new  collar,  01  a  Btoiy  book  if  he  can't  think  of  nothing  elae.  It 
■uitu  a  little  disappointing  when  motliei  was  fonnd  not  to  do  in  the 
kitchen.  Yon  see,  Miss  Anne,  we  want  the  best  of  cooking  when 
strangers  come,  and  mother,  she  was  old-Cashioned.  She's  never  for- 
given me,  though  it  wasn't  my  fault.  And  Touimy,  he  was  too  mis- 
chievouB  for  a  waiter.  Wa  gave  him  a  good  long  try,  but  Mr.  Say- 
more  was  obliged  at  last  to  send  him  away.  Mother  aays  she  don't 
see  what  it's  done  for  her,  more  than  if  I  had  stayed  at  Mount — but 
I'm  very  comfortable  myself.  Miss  Anne,'  said  Keziah,  with  a  curtsey 
and  a  tear. 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  bear  it :  and  I  hope  you'll  be  still  happier  by- 
aad-byi'  said  Anne,  retiring  to  the  room  which  was  to  be  hers,  and 
which  opened  from  the  litUe  sitting-room  in  which  they  were  stand- 
\s%.  £o8e  remained  behind  for  farther  talk  and  gossip.  And  when 
all  the  news  was  told  Keziah  retutned  to  her  admiration  of  the  fashion 
^i  Bose's  gown. 

'  Are  they  ail  made  like  that  now,  in  Paris?  Oh,  dear,  I  always 
thought  when  you  went  to  France  Td  go  too.  I  always  thought 
of  Paris.    But  it  wasn't  to  be.' 

*Yoa  see,  Keziab,  you  liked  Saymore  best,'  said  Rose,  fixing  her 
miechievouB  eyes  upon  Keziah's  face,  who  smiled  a  little  sheepish 
smile,  and  made  a  little  half-pathetic  appeal  with  her  eyes,  but  did 
not  disown  the  suggestion,  which  flattered  her  %'anity  if  not  her 
Section. 

*  You  are  as  blooming  as  a  rose,  Misa — as  you  always  was,'  said 
Keziah,  'but  what's  Mies  Anne  been  a-doing  to  herself?  She's  like  a 
white  marble  image  in  a  church ;  I  never  saw  her  that  pale.' 

'  Hush  I '  cried  Rose,  in  a  whisper,  pointing  to  the  door  behind  them, 
by  which  Anne  had  disappeared ;  and  then  she  came  close  to  the  ques- 
tioner, with  much  pantomime  aud  mystery.  'Don't  say  a  word, 
Kexiah.  It  is  all  broken  off.  She  has  thrown  the  gentleman  over. 
Hush,  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  a  word ! ' 

'  You  don't  mean  it.  Miss  Bose.     Brdten  off  1     Mr.  Dou  —  — ' 

Bose  put  her  hand  on  the  little  landlady's  mouth.  '  She  must 
not  hear  we  are  talking  of  her.  She  would  never  forgive  me.  And 
besides,  I  don't  know — it  is  only  a  guess ;  but  I  am  quite  sure.* 
Keziah  threw  up  her  hands  and  her  eyes.  '  All  broken  off — thrown 
the  gentleman  over!  Is  there  someone  else?'  she  whispered, 
trembling,  thinking  with  mingled  trouble  and  complacency  of  her  own 
experiences  in  this  kind,  and  of  her  unquestioned  superiority  now^ 
days  to  the  lover  whom  she  had  thrown  over — the  unfortunate  Jim. 

'  No,  no,  no,'  said  Bose,  making  her  mouth  into  a  circle,  and 
shaking  her  head.  No  other  t  No  richer,  better,  more  desirable  lover  1 
This  was  a  thing  that  Keziah  did  not  understand.  Hei  &ce  grew 
pale  with  wcmdei,  even  with  awe.  To  jilt  a  gentleman  for  your  own 
advancement  in  life,  Uiat  might  be  comprehensible — ^but  to  do  it 
to  your  own  damage,  and  have  cheeks  like  snowflakes  in  consequence— 
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that  was  a  tbing  she  could  not  make  oat.  It  made  ber  own  position, 
with  which  de  was  already  satiefied,  feel  twice  as  advantageous  and 
comfortable ;  even  though  her  marriage  had  not  turned  out  so  well 
for  mother  and  the  boys  as  Keziah  had  once  hoped. 

Mr.  Ijoseby  came  across  the  street,  humming  a  little  tune,  to  join 
them  at  dinner.  He  was  shining  from  top  to  toe  in  bis  newest  black 
suit,  all  Bbining  fixiin  bis  little  varnished  shoes  to  his  bald  head,  and 
with  the  lights  reflected  in  bis  spectacles.  It  was  a  great  day  for  tbe 
lawyer,  who  was  fond  of  both  ^e  girls,  and  who  bad  an  indulgent 
amity,  mingled  with  contempt,  for  Mrs.  Mountford  herself^  such  as 
men  BO  often  entertain  for  their  friends'  wives.  He  was  triumpbant 
in  their  arrival,  besides,  and  very  anxious  to  secure  that  they  should 
return  to  the  neighbourhood  and  settle  among  their  old  M^ids.  He, 
too,  however,  after  his  first  greetings  were  over,  was  checked  in  bis 
rejoicings  by  the  paleness  of  bia  favourite.  '  What  have  you  bees 
doing  to  Anne  ? '  were,  after  bis  salutations,  the  first  words  he  said. 

<  If  anything  has  been  done  to  ber,  it  is  her  own  doing,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford,  with  a  little  indignation. 

'  Nothing  has  been  done  to  me,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile.  '  I 
bear  that  I  am  pale,  though  I  don't  notice  it.  It  is  all  your  letto^ 
Mr.  Loseby,  and  the  business  you  give  me.  I  have  to  let  mamma 
and  fiose  go  to  their  dissipations  by  themselves.' 

'  Our  dissipations  1  You  do  not  suppose  I  have  had  spirits  ftr 
muoh  dissipation,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford,  now  fully  reminded  of  her 
position  as  a  widow,  and  with  ber  usual  high  sense  of  duty,  deter- 
mined to  live  up  to  it.  She  pressed  ber  handkerchief  upon  ber  eye- 
lids once  more,  after  the  fEishion  she  bad  dropped.  '  But  it  is  txue 
that  I  have  tried  to  go  out  a  little,*  she  added, '  more  than  I  shoufal 
have  done  at  home — fiwr  Bose's  sake.' 

*  You  were  quite  right,'  said  the  lawyer ;  *  the  young  ones  cannot 
feel  as  we  do,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  go  on  in  our  groove.  And 
Rose  is  blooming  like  her  nune.  But  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  Anne. 
Have  I  been  giving  you  so  much  business  to  do  ?  But  then,  you  seej 
I  expected  that  you  would  have  Mr.  Douglas  close  at  hand,  to  help 
you.     Indeed,  my  only  wonder  was ■' 

Here  Mr.  L<weby  broke  off,  and  had  a  fit  of  coughing,  in  wfaidt 
the  rest  of  the  words  were  lost.  He  bad  surprised  a  little  stir  in  the 
party,  a  furtive  interchange  of  looks  between  Mrs.  Mountford  and 
Rose.  And  this  roused  the  alarm  of  the  sympathetic  friend  of  the 
family,  who,  indeed,  bad  wondered  much — as  be  had  begun  to  say — 

*  No,'  said  Anne,  with  a  smile, '  you  know  I  was  always  a  persco 
of  independent  mind.  I  always  liked  to  do  my  work  myself.  Besidec^ 
Mr.  Douglas  has  his  own  occupations,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  time 
we  have  been  away.' 

'To  he  sure,'  said  Mr.  Loseby.  He  was  much  startled  by  the 
conscionaness  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  party,  though  notbing  more 
was  said.  Mrs.  Mountford  became  engr<Msed  with  her  dnsB,  which 
bad  caught  in  something ;  and  Eose,  though  generally  very  determined 
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in  ber  curiosity,  vatched  Ann^  the  spectator  perceived,  from  untter 
her  eyelids.  Mr.  Loeeby  took  no  notice  ezteniBlly.  '  That's  how  it 
always  happens,'  be  said  cheer&lly ; '  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
we  fdways  find  that  onr  own  bunoesB  is  as  mncb  as  we  can  get 
iihrough.  I  have  found  out  that  to  my  humiliation  a  hundred  times 
in  my  life.' 

'These  questions  about  the  leases  are  the  most  difficult,'  said 
Anne,  steadily.     *  I  suppose  the  old  tenants  are  not  always  the  best.' 

'  My  dear,  I  hope  in  these  had  times  we  may  get  tenants  at  all, 
old  or  new,'  said  the  old  lawyer.  And  then  he  plunged  into  the 
distresses  of  the  country,  the  complaints  of  the  iarmers,  the  troubles 
of  the  labourers,  the  still  greater  trials  of  the  landlord.  'Your 
cousin  Heathcote  has  made  I  don't  know  bow  much  reduction.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  he  is  ri^t.  It  is  a  dreadfully  bad  precedent  for 
other  landlords.  And  for  himself  he  simply  can't  afford  it.  But  I 
cannot  get  him  to  bear  reason.  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me  F  "  he 
says,  *'  I  have  always  enough  to  live  on,  and  those  that  till  the  land 
have  the  best  right  to  any  advantage  they  can  get  out  of  it."  'What 
can  you  say  to  a  man  that  thinks  like  that  ?  I  tell  him  he  is  a  fool 
for  his  pains ;  but  it  is  I  who  am  a  fool  for  mine,  for  he  takes  no 
notice  though  I  talk  myself  hoarse.' 

'  Indeed,  I  think  it  is  very  unjustifiable  conduct,'  said  Mrs. 
Mountford.  *  He  should  think  of  those  who  are  to  come  after  him. 
A  man  has  no  right  to  act  in  that  way  as  if  he  stood  by  himself. 
He  ought  to  marry  and  set,tle  down.  I  am  sure  I  hope  he  will  have 
heirs  of  his  own,  and  not  leave  the  succession  to  that  horrid  little 
Edward.  To  think  of  a  creature  like  that  in  Mount  would  be  more 
than  I  could  bear.' 

*  I  doubt  if  Heathcote  will  ever  marry ;  not  unless  he  gets  the  one 
woman —  But  we  don't  all  get  iAat  even  when  we  are  most  lucky,' 
aaid  the  old  lawyer,  briskly.  '  He  is  crotchety,  crotchety,  full  (rf 
his  own  ideas :  but  a  fine  MIow  all  the  same.* 

'  Does  he  want  to  many  more  than  one  woman  ? '  cried  Bose, 
opening  great  eyes,  <  and  you  talk  of  it  quite  coolly,  as  if  it  was  not 
anything  very  dreadful ;  hut  of  course  he  can't,  he  would  be  hanged 
or  something.  Edward  is  not  so  had  as  mamma  says.  He  is  silly ; 
hut,  then,  they  are  mostly  silly.'  She  had  b^;un  to  feel  that  ^e 
was  a  person  of  experience,  and  justified  in  lettmg  loose  her  opinion. 
AH  this  time  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Loseby  that  Anne  was  going  through 
her  part  like  a  woman  on  the  stage.  She  was  very  quiet ;  but  she 
seemed  to  insist  with  herself  upon  noticing  everything,  listening  to 
all  that  was  said,  giving  her  assent  or  objection.  In  former  tJines 
ahe  had  not  been  at  all  so  particular,  but  let  the  others  chatter  with 
a  gentle  indifference  to  what  they  were  saying.  She  seemed  to  attend 
to  everything,  the  table,  and  the  minutiee  of  the  dinner,  letting 
nothing  escape  her  to-night. 

'  I  think  Heathcote  is  right,'  she  said ;  <  Edward  will  not  live  t« 
«neoeed  him ;  and,  if  he  does  not  marry,  why  should  he  save  money. 
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and  pinch  others  now,  on  behalf  of  a  fiitare  that  may  never  come  ? 
What  happens  if  there  is  no  heir  to  an  entail  ?  Could  not  it  all  be 
eaten  np,  all  consumed,  re-absorbed  into  the  coontry,  as  it  were,  by 
the  one  who  is  last  ? ' 

•  Nonsense,  Anne.  He  has  no  right  to  be  the  last.  No  one  has 
any  right  to  be  the  last.  To  let  an  old  family  die  down,'  cried  Mis. 
Monntford,  'it  is  a  disgrace.  What  would  dear  papa  have  said ? 
When  I  remember  what  a  life  they  all  led  me  because  I  did  not  have 
a  boy — as  if  it  had  been  my  fault !  I  am  sure  if  all  the  hair  off  my 
head,  or  everything  I  cared  for  in  my  wardrobe,  or  anything  in  the 
world  I  bad,  could  have  made  Rose  a  boy,  I  would  have  sacrificed  it-  I 
must  say  that  if  Heathcote  does  not  marry  I  shall  think  I  have  be«a 
very  badly  used ;  though,  indeed,  his  might  all  be  girls  too,'  she 
added,  half  hopefiilly,  half  distressed.  'Anyhow  the  trial  ought  to 
be  made.'  Notwithstanding  the  danger  to  the  estate,  it  would  have 
been  a  little  consolation  to  Mrs.  Mountford  if  Heathcote  on  marrying 
had  been  found  incapable,  he  also,  of  procuring  anything  more  than 
girls  &om  Fate. 

'  When  an  heir  of  entail  fails '     Mr.  Loseby  began,  not  rai- 

willing  to  expound  a  point  on  which  he  was  an  authority ;  but  Rose 
broke  in  and  interrupted  him,  never  having  had  any  wholesome  fear 
of  her  seniors  before  her  eyes.  Eose  wanted  to  know  what '  was 
going  to  he  done  now  they  were  here?  if  they  were  to  stay  all  Uie 
autumn  in  the '  Black  Bull '  ?  if  they  were  to  take  a  house  anywhere  ? 
and  generally  what  they  were  to  do?  This  gave  Mr.  Loseby  occadon 
to  produce  Wb  scheme.  There  was  an  old  house  upon  the  property 
which  had  not  been  entailed,  which  Mr.  Mountford  had  bought  with 
his  first  wife's  money,  and  which  was  now  the  inheritance  of  Rose.  It 
had  been  suffered  to  fall  out  of  repair,  but  it  was  still  an  inhabitable 
house.  'You  know  it,  Anne,'  the  lawyer  said;  'it  would  be  an 
amnsement  to  you  all  to  put  it  in  order.  A  great  deal  could  be  done 
in  a  week  or  two.  I  am  told  there  is  no  amusement  like  fumiahing, 
and  you  might  make  a  pretty  place  of  it.'  The  idea,  however,  was 
not  taken  np  with  very  much  enthusiasm. 

'  In  all  probability,'  Mrs.  Moimtford  said, '  we  shall  go  abroad 
again  for  the  winter.  The  girls  like  it,  and  it  is  very  pleasant,  when 
one  can,  to  escape  from  the  cold.' 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  filled  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Loseby  was  very  anxious  on  his  aide.  He  declared  that  it  did 
not  bind  them  to  anything,  that  to  have  a  house,  a  piedr-a-teTTe, 
'  even  were  it  only  to  put  on  your  cards,'  was  always  an  advantage 
After  much  argument  it  was  decided  at  last  that  the  house  at  LiMbrd, 
an  old  Dower-house,  and  bearing  that  picturesque  name,  should  be 
looked  at  before  any  conclusion  was  come  to,  and  with  t^is  Mr. 
Loseby  took  his  leave.  Anne  had  taken  her  f^l  share  in  the  dis- 
cussion. She  had  shown  all  the  energy  that  her  rdle  required.  She 
had  pat  in  suggestions  of  practical  weight  with  a  leaning  to  the 
Dower-honse,  and  had  even  expressed  a  little  enthusiasm  about  that 
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laet  popular  plaything — a  houae  to  fumisb — ^whicli  nowadays  haa 
become  the  pleasanteat  of  paetimeg.  '  *  It  efaall  be  Monris-ey,  but  not 
too  Morris-ey,'  she  had  said,  nlth  a  smile,  still  io  perfect  fulfilment 
of  her  rbU.  But  to  see  Anne  playing  at  being  Anne  had  a  wondei- 
ful  effect  upon  hei  old  friend.  Her  stepmother  and  sister,  being  with 
her  perpetually,  did  not  perhaps  so  readily  suspect  the  fine  histrionic 
effort  that  was  going  on  by  their  side.  It  was  a  fine  performance ;  bat 
such  a  performance  is  apt  to  make  the  enlightened  beholder's  heart  aobe. 
When  he  had  taken  his  leave  of  the  other  ladies — early,  as  they  were 
tired,  or  supposed  it  right  to  he  tired,  with  their  journey — Anne  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Losehy  out  of  the  room.  She  asked  him  to  come  into  another 
close  by.  '  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,'  she  said,  with  a  faint 
smile.  Mr.  Loseby,  like  the  old  Bector,  was  very  fond  of  Anne. 
He  bad  seen  her  grow  up  from  her  infancy.  He  had  played  with  her 
when  she  was  a  child,  and  carried  her  sugar-plums  in  lus  coat  pockets. 
And  he  had  no  children  of  his  own  to  distract  his  attention  from  his 
&vourite.  It  troubled  him  sadly  to  see  signs  of  trouble  about  tius 
young  creature  whom  he  loved. 

'  What  is  it,  Anne  ?    What  is  it,  my  dear  ?    Something  has  hap- 
pened ? '  he  said. 

'No,  nothing  of  consequence.  That  is  not  true,*  she  said, 
hurriedly ;  '  it  is  something,  and  something  of  consequence.  I  . 
have  not  said  anything  about  it  to  them.  They  suspect-,  Uiat  is  all ; 
and  it  does  not  matter  to  them ;  but  I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr.  Losel^, 
you  were  talking  to-night  of  Mr.  Douglas.  It  is  about  Mr.  Douglas 
I  want  to  speak  to  you.' 

He  looked  at  her  very  anxiously,  taking  her  hand  into  his.     'Are 
yon  going  to  be  married  ? ' 

ijine  laughed.     She  was  playing  Anne  more  than  ever ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  very  successfully.     '  Oh,  no,'   she   said,  '  quite  the  re- 


'  Anne  I  do  you  mean  that  he  has — that  you  have — that  it  is 
broken  off?' 

'The  last  form  is  the  best,'  She  said.  '  It  is  all  a  little  confused 
just  yet.  I  can't  tell  if  he  has,  or  if  I  have.  But  yes — I  must  do 
him  justice :  it  is  certainly  not  his  doing.  I  am  wholly  responsible 
myselfl     It  has  come  to  an  end.' 

She  looked  into  his  &ce  wistfully,  evidently  fearing  what  he 
would  say,  deprecating,  entreating.  If  only  nothing  might  be  said  I 
And  Mr.  Loseby  was  confounded.  He  bad  not  been  kept  up  like 
the  others  to  the  course  of  affairs. 

'  Anne,  you  strike  me  dumb.  You  take  away  my  breath.  What  1 
he  whom  you  have  sacrificed  everything  for :  he,  who  has  cost  you 
all  you  have  in  the  world  ?  If  it  is  a  caprice,  my  dear  girl,  it  is  a 
caprice  utterly  incomprehensible ;  a  caprice  I  cannot  understand.* 

'  That  is  exactly  how  to  call  it,' she  said,  eagerly :  '  a  caprice,  an 
unpardonable  caprice.  If  Rose  had  done  it,  I  should  have  whipped 
"her,  I  believe ;  but  it  is  I,  the  serious  Aime,  the  sensible  one,  Otat 
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have  done  it.    This  is  all  there  is  to  say.    I  found  m7self  oat, 
fortunately,  before  it  was  too  late.    And  I  wanted  you  to  Imow.' 

In  this  speech  her  powers  almost  failed  ber.  She  forgot  ber 
part.  She  played  not  kaae,  but  someone  else,  some  perfectly  arti- 
ficial character,  which  her  audience  was  not  acquainted  with, and  Mr. 
Loseby  was  startled.  He  pushed  away  his  spectacles,  and  contracted 
his  brows,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  keen,  ^ort-aigbted  eyes,  which, 
when  they  could  see  anything,  saw  very  clearly.  But  with  all  bis 
gazing  he  could  not  m^e  the  mystery  out.  She  &ced  him  now, 
after  that  one  little  failure,  with  Anne's  very  look  and  tone,  a  slight, 
fugitive,  somewhat  tremulous  smile  about  her  mouth,  her  eyes 
wistful,  deprecating  blame ;  but  always  rery  pale :  that  was  the  worst 
of  it,  tbat  was  the  thing  least  like  herself. 

<  After  losing,'  said  the  lawyer,  slowly,  *  everything  you  bad  in  the 
world  for  his  sake.' 

*  Yes,*  Anne  sfud,  with  desperate  composure, '  it  is  ridiculooa,  is 
it  not  ?  Perhaps  it  was  a  little  to  have  my  own  way,  Mr.  Loseby. 
Nobody  can  tell  how  subtle  one's  mind  is  till  one  has  betni  tried.  My 
&ther  defied  me,  and  I  suppose  I  would  not  give  in ;  I  was  very 
obstinate.  It  is  inconceivable  what  a  girl  will  do.  And  then  we  are 
all  obstinate,  we  Mountforde.  I  have  heard  you  say  so  a  hundred 
times ;  pig-headed,  was  not  tiiat  the  word  you  used  ? ' 

*  Most  probably  it  was  the  word  I  used.  Ob,  yes,  I  know  you  are 
obstinate.  Your  fotber  was  like  an  old  mule  j  but  yon,  yoa — I 
declare  to  you  I  do  not  tmderstand  it,  Anne.' 

*  Nor  do  I  myself,'  she  said,  with  another  small  laugh,  a  very 
small  laugh,  for  Anne's  strength  was  going.  *  Can  anyone  aodei- 
staod  what  another  does,  or  even  what  they  do  themselvee  ?  But  it  is 
80 ;  that  is  all  that  there  is  to  say.' 

Mr.  Loseby  walked  about  the  room  in  his  distress.  He  tbruat  up 
his  spectacles  till  they  formed  two  gleaming  globes  on  the  shining 
firmament  of  his  baldness.  Sometimes  he  thrast  his  hands  behind 
him  under  his  coat  tails,  sometimes  clasped  them  in  &ont  of  him, 
wringing  their  plump  joints.  *  Sacrificed  everything  for  it,'  he  said, 
*  made  yourself  a  beggar  I  and  now  to  go  and  throw  it  all  up.  Oh,  I 
cant  undentand  it,  I  can't  understand  it  I  there's  more  in  this  than 
meets  the  eye.' 

Anne  did  not  speak — truth  to  tell,  she  could  not — she  was  past  all 
histrionic  effort.  She  propped  herself  up  against  the  arm  of  the  sofe, 
against  which  she  was  stiuiding,  and  endured,  there  being  notlung 
more  that  she  could  do. 

<  Why — why,'  cried  Mr.  Loseby, '  child,  oonldn't  you  have  known 
your  own  mind  ?'  A  fine  property  I  It  was  bad  enough,  however  yon 
chose  to  look  at  it,  but  at  least  one  thought  there  was  something  to 
set  off  against  the  loss — now  it's  all  loss,  no  compensation  at  alL 
It's  enough  to  bring  your  &ther  back  frna  his  grave.  And  I 
wish  th««  was  sometiiing  that  would,'  said  the  little  lawyer  vebe> 
mently ; '  I  only  wish  there  was  something  that  would.    Shonldat  I 
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.  liave  tlist  idiotical  will  ohanged  as  fast  as  pen  could  go  to  paper  I 
Wby,  there's  no  reason  iat  it  now,  there's  no  excuse  for  it.  Oh,  don't 
speak  to  me,  I  can't  contain  myself  I  I  tell  you  what,  Anne,'  he  cried, 
turning  upon  her,  seizing  one  of  the  hands  with  which  she  was  prop- 
ping herself  up,  and  wringing  it  in  his  own, '  there's  cne  thing  you 
can  do,  and  only  one  thing,  to  make  me  forgive  you  all  the  trouble 
70a  have  brought  upon  youiself ;  and  that  is  to  marry,  stisigbt  off, 
yonr  cousin,  Heathoote  Iilountfbrd,  the  best  feUow  that  ever  breathed.' 

*  I  am  a&aid,'  said  Anne  faintly, '  I  cannot  gratify  you  in  that, 
Mr.  Loseby.'     She  dropped  away  from  him  and  from  her  support,  and    . 
sank  upon  the  first  chair.     Fortunately  he  was  so  much  excited  him- 
self, tl^t  he  &iled  to  give  the  same  attention  to  her  looks. 

(That  would  make  up  for  much,' be  said;  'that  would  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.' 

Anne  scarcely  knew  when  he  went  away,  but  he  did  leave  her  at 
last  seated  there,  not  venturing  to  move.  The  room  was  swimming 
about  her,  dark,  bare,  half  lighted,  with  its  old  painted  walls.  The 
prints  hung  upon  them  seemed  to  be  moving  round  her,  as  if  they  were 
the  decorations  of  a  cabin  at  sea.  She  had  got  through  her  crisis  very 
stoutly,  without,  she  thought,  betraying  henielf  to  anybody.  She  said 
to  herselfvaguely,  always  with  a  half  smile,  as  being  her  own  spectator, 
and  more  or  less  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself,  that  every  spasm  would  probably  be  a  little  less  violent,  as  she 
had  heard  was  the  case  in  fevers.  And,  on  the  whole,  the  spasm  like  this, 
which  prostrated  her  entirely  and  left  her  blind  and  dumb  for  a 
minute  or  two  to  come  to  herself  by  d^rees,  was  less  wearing  thsn  the 
ioterval  of  dead  calm  and  pain  that  came  between.  This  it  was  that 
took  the  blood  from  her  cheeks.  She  sat  still  for  a  few  minutes  in 
the  old-&shioned  arm-chair,  held  up  by  its  hard  yet  comforting 
support,  with  her  back  turned  to  the  table  and  her  &ce  to  the 
h^-open  door.  The  very  meaningleseness  of  her  position,  thus  re- 
versed from  all  use  and  wont,  gave  a  forlorn  completeness  to  her 
desolation — tiuned  away  from  the  table,  turned  away  from  every- 
thing that  was  convenient  and  natural ;  her  fortune  given  away  for 
the  sake  of  her  love,  her  love  sacrificed  for  no  reason  at  all,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  all  misplaced  and  turning  round.  When 
Anne  came  to  herself  the  half  smile  was  still  upon  her  lip  with  which 
she  had  been  regarding  herself,  cast  off  on  all  sides,  without  compen- 
sation— losing  everytldng.  Fate  seemed  to  stand  oj^xisite  to  her,  and 
.  the  world  and  life,  in  which,  so  &r  as  appearance  went,  she  had  made 
such  shipwreck.  She  raised  herself  up  a  little  in  her  chair  and  con- 
fronted them  all.  Whatever  they  might  do,' she  would  not  be  crushed,, 
ehe  would  not  be  destroyed.  The  smile  came  more  strongly  to 
the  curves  of  her  mouth,  losing  its  pitiful  droop.  Looking  at  her- 
self again,  it  was  ludicrous ;  no  wonder  Mr.  Loseby  was  confounded. 
Ludicrous — that  was  the  only  word.  To  sacrifice  er^ything  for  one 
thing :  to  have  stood  against  the  wwld,  against  her  &ther,  against 
everybody,  for  Cosmo  :  and  then  by-and-by  to  be  softly  detached 
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from  Cosmo,  b^  Coamo  himself,  and  alloved  to  drift,  haviiig  lost 
evarytbiog,  iiaviag  nothing.  LudicrouB— that  v&s  what  it  vas.  She 
gave  a  little  laugh  io  the  pang  of  revival.  A  toiidi  with  a  red-bot 
iron  mi|^t  be  ae  good  as  aoyUung  to  stimolate  fuIiDg  fc»'ces  and 
etring  loose  nerroB.  Ice  does  it — a  plmige  into  an  ic;  stream.  Thus  she 
mused,  getting  eonfosed  in  her  thoughts.  In  the  meantime  Rose  and 
Mrs.  Monntfora  were  whispering  with  grave  faces.  '  Is  it  a  quarrel, 
or  is  it  for  good  F  I  hope  yon  hadnt  anytiiing  to  do  with  it,'  said  the 
mother,  much  troubled.  '  How  should  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  * 
said  innocent  Rose  ;  '  but,  all  the  same,  I  am  sure  it  is  for  good.' 

Chapter  XXXII. 

BOSS   ON   HER   BEFEKCE. 

All  the  country  was  Btined  by  the  news  of  the  return  of  the  Mount- 
fords,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at 
the  '  Black  Bull '  at  Hunston,  which  was  the  Btniugest  place  to  go  to^ 
some  people  thought,  though  others  were  of  opinion  that  Anne 
Mountford  '  showed  her  sense '  by  taking  the  party  there.  It  was 
Anne  who  got  the  credit  of  all  the  &mily  arrangements,  and  some- 
times without  fully  deserving  it.  Lady  Meadowlands  and  Fanny 
Woodhead,  though  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale,  both  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  hare  done. 
"Why  not  go  back  to  Mount  ?  some  people  said,  since  it  was  well 
known  that  the  bachelor  cousin  had  put  the  house  at  their  disposal, 
and  the  fbmiture  there  still  belonged  to  Mrs.  Mountford.  But  how 
could  Anne  go  to  Mount  ?  both  these  ladies  aaked,  when  it  was  clear 
as  daylight  that  Heathcote  Mountford,  the  new  master,  was  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  a  man  could  be  ?  Very  silly  of  bim,  no  doubt, 
and  she  engf^^ :  but  ob  dear,  oh  dear,  Fanny  Woodhead  cried,  what 
a  waste  of  good  materiaJ  that  all  these  people  should  be  in  love  with 
Anne!  why  should  they  all  bo  in  love  with  Anne,  when  it  was  cleat 
she  could  not  many  more  than  one  of  them  F  Lady  Meadowlands 
took  a  higher  view,  as  was  natural,  being  altc^ether  unaffected  by  the 
competition  which  is  so  hard  upon  unmarried  ladies  in  the  country.  She 
said  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that  Anne  had  not  seen  Heathcote 
Mountford,  a  very  good-looking  man,  and  one  with  all  his  wita  about 
bim,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  conversation,  before  she  had  been 
carried  away  with  the  tattle  of  that  Mr.  Donglas,  who  had  no  looks 
Eind  no  &mily,  and  was  only  the  first  man  (not  a  clergytnan)  wh<»n 
she  bad  ever  seen.  In  this  particnlar,  it  will  be  observed,  her  lady- 
ship agreed  with  Mr,  Loseby,  who  bad  bo  often  lamented  over  the 
lateness  of  Heathcote's  arrival  on  the  field.  All  these  good  people 
ordered  their  carri^;eB  to  drive  to  Hunston  and  call  at  the  •  Black 
Bull.'  Th6  Miss  Woodheads  went  in  their  little  pony  cart,  and  Lady 
Meadowlands  in  a  fine  London  carriage,  her  town-ehariot,  which  was 
only  taken  out  on  great  occasions :  and  tiie 'Sector  wus  driven  in  by 
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Chftrley  very  soberly  in  the  vehicle  vhich  the  younger  bod  of  the 
family,  with  all  the  impertinence  of  Oxford,  pro&Dely  called  a  shandry- 
dan. With  each  succeedve  visitor  Aoue's  looks  were,  above  aJI 
things,  the  most  intereBting  subject.  '  I  think  it  Bnita  her,'  Lady 
Meadowlands  said  thouprhtfijlly — which  was  a  matter  the  others  did 
not  take  into  consideration.  '  Don't  you  think{so,  Mr.  Momitfotd  ? ' 
she  said  with  deliberate  cruelty  to  Heathcote,  who  rode  back  part  of 
the  way  by  her  carriage  door.  '  I  am  not  a  judge,'  he  said ;  *  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  family  feeling.  I  think  most  things  suit  my  cousin 
Anne.  If  she  were  flushed  and  florid,  most  likely  I  should  think 
the  same.' 

'  And  you  would  be  perfectly  right,'  said  the  first  lady  in  the 
county.  '  Whatever  she  does,  you'd  have  her  do  so  ever.  You  and 
I  are  of  the  same  opinion,  Mr,  Mountfoid ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  get  her  back  to  Mount'  '  If  will  would 
do  it ! '  he  said.  '  Will  can  do  everything,'  cried  the  great  lady, 
waving  her  hand  to  him  as  she  turned  the  comer.  He  stood  stUl 
and  gazed  after  her,  shaking  his  head,  while  the  beautiful  bays 
devoured  the  way. 

The  most  agitating  of  all  these  visitois  to  Anne  were  the  Ashleys, 
who  knew  more  about  her,  ehe  felt,  than  all  the  rest  put  together. 
The  Hector  came  in  with  an  elaborately  unconcerned  countenance, 
paying  Ms  respects  to  the  stepmother  and  commending  the  bloom  of 
Bose — bat,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  an  opportunity,  came  back  to  Anne 
and  took  her  by  the  arm,  as  was  his  usual  way.  '  Did  you  send  it?' 
he  said  in  her  ear,  leading  her  toward  the  further  window.  It  was  a 
large  broad  bow-window  with  round  sashes  and  old-foshioned  panes, 
looking  down  the  High  Street  of  Hunston.  They  did  not  look  at 
each  other,  but  looked  out  upon  the  street  as  they  stood  there,  the 
old  man  holding  the  girl  close  to  him  with  his  arm  through  hers. 

'  Yes — I  sent  it — that  very  day ' 

*  And  he  sent  you  an  answer  ? ' 

A  tremor  ran  throUgh  Anne's  frame  which  the  Eeetor  was  very 
sensible  of;  but  he  did  not  spare  her  though  he  pitied  her. 

'  I— suppose  80 :  there  was  a  letter ;  it  is  all  over  now,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.     Don't  talk  about  it  any  more.' 

Mr.  Ashley  held  her  close  by  the  arm  which  he  caressed  with 
the  pressure  of  his  own.  *  He  took  it,  then,  quietly — he  did  not  make 
any  resistance  ? '  he  said. 

'  Mr.  Ashley,*  said  Anne,  with  a  shiver  running  over  her,  •  don't 
let  ns  talk  of  it  any  more.' 

<  As  you  please,  as  you  please,  my  dear,'  said  the  old  man ;  but  it 
was  with  reluctance  that  he  let  her  go ;  he  had  a  hundred  questions  to 
ask.  He  wanted  to  have  satisfied  himself  about  Cosmo,  why  he  had 
done  it,  how  he  had  done  it,  and  everything  about  it.  The  Sector 
was  confused.  He  remembered  the  letter  to  Cosmo,  which  she  had 
given  him  to  read,  and  which  bad  bewildered  him  at  the  time  by  ite 
apparent  calm.     And  yet  now  she  seemed  to   mind  I  be  did  not 
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ondentaDcl  it.  He  wanted  to  hear  eTerTthing  about  it,  bat  she 
would  not  let  him  ask.  Hia  queatiom,  which  he  was  not  petmitted 
to  gire  vent  to,  lay  heavy  upon  his  heart  as  he  went  back.  *  She 
would  not  open  her  mind  to  me,*  he  said  to  Charleiy.  *  Whatever 
has  happened,  it  most  have  been  a  comfort  to  her  to  open  her  mind. 
That  is  what  ia  making  her  so  pale.  To  shut  it  all  up  io  her  own 
heart  camiot  be  good  for  her.  But  she  would  not  open  her  ziuDd 
to  me.* 

'  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  do  it  with  all  those  people  pre- 
sent,' the  Curate  said,  and  this  gave  his  &tber  a  little  consolation. 
For  his  own  part,  Charley  had  never  been  so  out  of  spirits.  So  loi^ 
as  she  was  happy,  what  did  it  matter  ?  he  had  said  so  often  to  himself. 
And  now  she  was  no  longer  happy,  and  there  was  nothing  anyone 
could  do  ia  make  her  so.  He  for  one  bad  to  stand  by  and  consent 
to  it,  that  Anne  should  suffer.  To  suffer  himself  would  have  been  a 
hundred  times  more  easy,  but  he  could  not  do  anything.  He  ooold 
not  punish  the  man  who  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  He  could 
not  even  permit  himself  the  gratification  of  telling  that  fellow  what 
he  thought  of  him.  He  must  be  dumb  and  inactive,  whatever  hap- 
pened, for  Anne's  sake.  While  the  good  Rector  told  out  his  regrets 
and  disappointment,  and  distress  bemuse  of  Anne's  silence,  and  cer- 
tainty that  to  open  her  heart  would  do  her  good,  the  Curate  was 
wondering  sadly  over  this  one  among  the  enigmas  of  life.  He  him- 
self, and  Heathcote  Mountford,  either  of  them,  would  have  given  half 
they  had  (all  they  had  Id  the  world,  Charley  put  it),  to  be  permitted 
to  be  Anne's  companion  and  comforter  through  the  world.  But 
Anne  did  not  want  either  of  them.  She  wanted  Cosmo,  who  would 
not  risk  his  own  comfort  by  taking  the  hand  she  held  out  to  him,  or 
sacrifice  a  scrap  of  his  own  life  for  hers.  How  strange  it  was,  and  yet  so 
common — to  be  met  with  everywhere.  And  nobody  could  do  anything 
to  mend  it.  He  scarcely  ventured  to  allow,  when  he  was  in  bis 
parish,  (hat  there  woe  a  great  many  things  of  this  kind  which  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  understand:  he  bad  to  be  very  sure  that 
everything  that  befell  his  poor  people  was  '  for  their  good ; '  but  in  the 
recesses  of  his  own  bosom  he  allowed  himself  more  latitude.  He  did 
not  see  how  this,  for  instance,  could  he  for  anyone's  good.  But  there 
is  very  httle  consolation  in  such  a  view,  even  less  than  in  the  other 
way  of  looking  at  things.  And  he  was  very  'low,'  sad  to  the  bottom 
of  his  good  heart.  He  had  not  said  anything  to  Anne.  He  had 
only  ventured  to  press  her  hand,  perhaps  a  little  more  warmly  than 
nsiul,  and  he  had  felt,  poor  fellow,  that  for  that  silent  sympaUiy  she 
had  not  been  gratefid.  She  had  drawn  her  hand  away  impatiently ; 
she  had  refused  to  meet  his  eye.  She  had  not  wanted  any  f£  his 
sympathy:     Perhaps  it  was  natural,  but  it  was  a  little  hard  to  beer. 

Bose  had  her  own  grievances  while  all  (his  was  going  on.  If  her 
sister,  worked  into  high  irritation  by  the  questions  and  significant 
looks  to  which  she  had  been  exposed,  had  found  it  almost  intolerable 
to  live  through  the  succession  of  visits,  and  (o  meet  everybody  wi(h 
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genial' indiSereoce  uid  give  an  account  of  all  the;  had  been  ddiog, 
and  all  that  they  were  about  to  do — Bose  waa  much  displeased,  for 
her  part^  to  find  herself  set  down  again  out  of  the  importance  to 
-nhich  she  had  attained,  and  made  into  the  little  girl  of  old,  the 
young  Bister,  the  nobody  whom  no  one  cared  to  notice  partiotilarly 
while  Anne  was  by.  It  was  not  Boee's  &ult,  certainly,  that  h«- 
father  had  made  that  will  which  changed  the  positions  of  herself  and 
her  sister :  but  Lady  Meadowlande,  for  one,  had  always  treated  her 
as  if  it  was  her  fault.  Even  that,  however,  was  less  disrespectful  ttian 
the  indiffnence  of  the  others,  who  made  no  account  of  her  at  all,  and 
to  whom  she  was  still  little  Rose,  her  sister's  shadow — nothing  at  all 
to  speak  of  in  her  own  person.  They  did  not  even  notice  her  dress, 
which  Bbe  herself  thought  a  masterpiece*  and  which  was  certainly 
such  a  weak  of  art  as  had  never  been  seen  in  Hunston  before. 
And  when  all  these  people  went  away,  Rose,  for  her  part,  sought  J&n. 
Keziah,  who  was  always  ready  to  admire.  She  was  so  condwcending 
that  she  went  downstairs  to  the  parlour  in  which  old  Sajmore  and 
his  young  wife  spent  most  of  their  lives,  and  went  in  for  a  talk.  It 
was  a  thing  Bose  was  fond  of  doing,  to  visit  her  humble  friends  and 
dependents  in  their  own  habitations.  But  there  were  a  great  many 
reasons  why  she  should  do  what  she  liked  in  Saymore's  house :  first, 
because  she  was  one  of  *  his  young  ladies '  whom  he  had  taken  care 
of  all  their  lives ;  second,  because  she  was  an  important  m«nber  of 
the  party  who  were  bringing  sucoesa  and  prosperity  to  Saymore's  - 
house.  She  was  queen  of  ^  that  was  in  the  '  Black  Bull.'  Miss 
Anne  might  be  first  in  Saymore's  allegiance,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  the  old  friends  of  the  &[nily ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Anne  was 
not  a  person  to  skip  about  through  the  house  and  come  in  for  a  talk  to 
the  parlour,  as  Rose  did  lightly,  with  no  excuse  at  all.  '  I  am  so  sick 
of  all  those  people,'  she  cried  ;  '  I  wish  they  would  not  all  come  and 
be  sympathetic ;  I  don't  want  anyone  to  be  sympathetic  1  Besides, 
it  is  such  a  long,  long  time  since.  One  most  have  found  some 
way  of  living, '  some  way  of  keeping  on,  since  then.  I  wish  they 
would  not  be  so  awfully  sorry  for  us.  I  don't  think  now  that  even 
mamma  is  so  sorry  for  herself.* 

*Your  mamma  is  a  Christian,  Miss  Bose;'  said  old  Saymore, 
getting  up,  though  with  a  little  reluctance,  from  his  comfortable 
arm-^hair  as  she  came  in.  *She  knows  that  what  can't  be  cured 
must  be  endured ;  bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and  a 
honour  to  see  all  the  carriages  of  the  gentry  roond  my  door.  I 
know  for  certain.  Hiss  Bose,  that  Lady  Meadowlands  never  takes  out 
that  carriage  for  anybody  below  a  title,  which  shows  the  opinion  she 
has  of  our  fiimily.  Yonr  papa  was  wonderfully  respected  in  the 
county.  It  was  a  great  loss ;  a  loss  to  everything.  IHiere  is  not  a 
gentleman  left  like  him  for  the  trouble  he  used  to  take  at  Quarter 
Sessions  and  all  that.  It  was  a  dreadful  loss  to  the  county,  not  to 
speak  of  his  family.  And  a  young  man,  compaiatiTely  speaking,' 
said  Saymore  with  a  respectful  sigh.  ,  I  . 
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'  Poor  dear  papa !  I  am  sure  I  felt  it  as  mucli  as  uiyoDo — at  the 
time,'  said  Boee ;  '  d(m't  ;ou  lemember,  Keziah,  how  awful  that  week 
was  ?  I  did  nothing  but  ory ;  but  for  a  yoong  man,  Saymore,  yoa 
know  that  is  ncmaense.  He  was  not  the  least  young ;  he  was  as  old, 
aa  old ' 

Her«  Rose  8to{q>ed  and  looked  at  him,  conscious  that  the  words 
she  had  intended  to  say  were,  perhaps,  not  quite  such  as  her  com- 
panioDB  would  like  to  hear.  Keziah  was  sitting  by,  sewing.  She 
might  have  taken  it  amiss  if  her  young  mistress  bad  held  up  this 
new  husband  of  here  as  a  Methuselah,  fioee  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  confused,  yet  hardly  able  to  keep  from  laughing.  And  pro- 
baUy  old  Saymore  divined  what  ahe  w^s  going  to  eay. 

*  Not  old.  Miss  Boee,'  he  said,  with  ^e  steady  pertinacity  which 
bad  always  beoi  one  of  his  ahaiaoteristics ;  '  a  gentleman  in  the  veiy 
prime  of  Ufe>  When  you've  lived  virtuous  and  sober,  saving  your 
presence,  Miss,  and  never  done  nothing  to  wear  yourse^  oat,  sixty  is 
nothing  but  the  prime  of  life.  Young  fools,  as  has  nothing  but  tbeir 
youth  to  recomfnend  them,  may  say  different,  but  from  them  as  has 

>a  right  to  give  an  opinion,  you'll  never  hear  nothing  else  said.  He 
was  as  healthy  a  man,  youx  late  dear  papa,  as  ever  I  wish  to  see ;  and 
as  hearty,  and  as  full  of  life.  And  all  his  wits  about  him.  Miss.  I 
signed  a  document  not  l(Higer  than  the  very  last  day  before  he  was 
taken — me  and  John  Gardiner — and  he  was  as  clear  as  any  judge, 
that's  what  he  was.  "  It's  not  my  will,"  he  said  to  me,  "  Saymore — 
or  you  couldn't  sign,  as  you're  one  of  the  legatees ;  for  a  bit  of  a  thing 
like  this  it  don't  matter."  I  never  see  him  more  joky  nw  more 
pleasant.  Miss  Sose.  He  wasn't  joky  not  in  hie  ordinary,  but  that 
day  he  was  poking  his  fun  at  you  all  the  time.  "  It's  a  small  bit  of 
a  thing  to  want  witnessing,  ain't  it  ?  "  he  said ;  "  and  it's  not  a  new 
will,  for  yoa  couldn't  witness  that,  being  both  legatees." ' 

JRose  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  this  speech.  Suddenly  there 
eame  before  her  a  vision  of  the  sealed-i^>  pooket  in  Anne's  desk — the 
seals  of  which,  she  had  been  so  anxious  to  break.  '  What  a  fimny 
thing  that  he  should  have  made  you  sign  a  paper  ! '  she  said. 

'  Bless  you,  they're  always  having  papers  to  sign,*  said  Saymore ; 
'  sometimes  it's  one  thing,  sometimes  it's  another.  A  deal  of  money 
is  a  deal  of  trouble.  Miss  Kose.  You  don't  know  that  as  yet,  seeing 
as  you've  got  Miss  Anne  to  do  everything  for  you.' 

*  I  shan't  always  have  Miss  Anne,'  fiose  said,  not  knowing  well 
what  were  the  words  she  used;  her  mind  was  away,  busy  in  other 
ways,  very  busy  in  oUier  thoi^hta.  She  had  always  been  curioas, 
as  die  said  to  hraself,  &om  tlie  first  moment  she  saw  that  packet. 
What  was  in  it  ?  could  it  be  the  paper  that  Saymore  signed  ?  Conld 
It  be  ? — ^but  Bose  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

*  When  you  have  not  got  Miss  Anne,  you'll  have  a  gentleman,' 
Saymore  said.  *  We  ain't  in  no  sort  of  doubt  about  that,  Miss  Bose, 
Keziah  and  me.  There  are  ladies  as  always  gets  their  gentleman, 
whatever  happens ;  and  one  like  you,  out  out  by  nature,  and  a  deal 
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of  money  besides — tlieie's  not  no  question  about  that.  The  thing 
-will  be  ae  you'll  have  too  many  to  choose  from.  It's  a  deal  of  ze- 
sponsibility  foi  a  young  creature  at  your  age.' 

'  I  will  come  and  ask  your  advice,  Saymore,*  eaid  Boae,  hei  head 
still  busy  about  other  tbings.  '  Keziah  asked  my  advice,  you  know.' 
<  Did  she.  Miss  Bose  ?  Then  I  hope  as  you'll  never  repent  the 
good  advice  you  gave  her,'  said  old  Saymore,  drawing  himself  up  and 
putting  out  his  chest,  aa  is  the  manner  of  man  when  he  jdumes  him- 
self. Soee  looked  at  him  with  eyes  of  supreme  ridicule,  and  even  his 
little  wife  gave  a  glanco  up  &om  her  sewing  with  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  titter ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  thi^,  which  was  fortunate. 
Keitiier  had  Saymore  any  idea  that  the  advice  the  young  lady  had 
given  had  ever  been  against  him.  *  And  you  might  do  worse,'  he 
addedf  'than  consult  me.  Servants  see  many  a  thing  that  other 
folks  don't  notice.  You  take  my  word,  Miss  Rose,  there's  nowhere 
that  you'll  hear  the  truth  of  a  gentleman's  temper  and  his  goings 
on,  better  than  in  the  servants'  hall.' 

'  I  wonder  if  it  was  a  law  paper  that  had  to  have  two  witaiesses  ? ' 
said  Kose,  irrelevantly,  *  I  wonder  if  it  was  something  about  the 
estate  ?  Anne  never  has  anything  to  sign  that  wants  witnesses ;  was  it 
a  big  paper,  like  one  of  Mr.  Loseby's  ?  I  should  so  like  to  know  what 
it  was.' 

'  It  wasn't  his  will ;  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you,  Miss  Rose.  How 
joky  he  was,  to  be  sure,  that  day  I  I  may  eay  it  was  the  last  time  as 
I  ever  saw  master  in  life.  It  was  before  they  started — him  and  Mr. 
Heathcote,  for  their  ride.  He  never  was  better  in  his  life  than  that 
afternoon  when  they  started.  I  helped  him  on  with  his  great  ooat 
myself.  He  wouldn't  have  his  heavy  coat  that  he  always  wore  when 
he  was  driving.  *'  The  other  one,  Saymore,"  he  said, "  the  other  cne ; 
I  ain't  a  rheumatic  old  fogey  like  yon,"  master  said.  Queer  how  it 
all  comes  back  upon  me  1  I  t^ink  I  can  see  him,  standing  as  it  might 
be  there,  Misa  Rose,  helping  him  on  with  his  coat ;  and  to  think  as 
he  was  carried  back  insensible  and  never  opened  his  lips  more! ' 

Rose  was  awed  in  spite  of  herself;  and  Keziah  wiped  her  eyes. 
*  He  spoke  to  me  that  day  more  than  he  had  done  for  ever  so  long,' 
she  said.  '  I  met  him  is  the  long  corridor,  and  I  was  that  frightened 
I  didn't  know  what  to  do ;  but  he  stopped  as  kind  as  possible.  -  "  Is 
that  you,  little  Keziah  ?  "  be  said,  "  How  is  the  mother  getting  on 
and  Uie  children  7  "  Mother  was  thoA  pleased  when  I  told  her.  She 
cried,  and  we  all  cried.  Oh,  I  don't  wonder  as  it  is  a  trial  to  come 
back,  losing  a  kind  lather  like  that  and  your  nice  'ome  I ' 

Now  tluB  was  the  kind  of  sympathy  which  Rose  bad  particularly 
announced  she  did  not  wish  to  receive.  She  did  not  in  the  least  regr&b 
<  her  nice  'ome,'  but  looked  back  upon  Mount  with  unfeigned  reli^  to 
have  escaped  from  the  dull  old  world  of  its  surroundings.  But  she 
was  a  little  touohed  by  these  reminiscenoes  of  her  fether,  utd  a  great 
curiosity  was  excited  within  her  upon  other  matters.  %e  herself 
was  a  very  different  person  from  the  M^liSs  girl — the  seoond  daughter. 
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alb^tbei  subjeot  and  dependent — which  she  had  been  on  that  &tal 
day.  She  looked  back  upon  it  with  awe,  bat  without  any  longing 
that  it  should  be  undone  and  eveiything  restored  to  its  previosi 
order.  If  Mr.  Mountford  could  come  bock,  and  eTeiything  be  as 
before,  the  change  would  not  be  a  comfortable  one  for  B<Me.  No 
change,  she  thought,  would  be  pleasant.  What  could  papa  mean,  sign- 
ing papers  on  that  vei;  last  day  ?  What  did  he  want  witnesees  for, 
after  his  will  was  signed  and  aU  done  ?  Boae  did  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it.    Perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  true,  as  old  Saymore  said,  that 

fentlemen  always  had  papers  to  sign ;  but  it  was  odd,  all  the  same, 
be  went  away  with  her  head  full  of  it  apetairs  to  the  room  where 
her  mother  and  sister  were  sitting.  They  were  both  a  little  languid, 
sitting  at  different  ends  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Mountford  had  been 
making  mndi  use  of  her  handkerchief,  and  it  was  a  littie  damp  after 
so  many  bouts.  She  had  felt  that  if  she  were  not  really  crying 
she  ought  to  be.  To  see  all  the  old  people  and  hear  so  many  words  of 
welcome,  and  re^r^  that  things  were  not  as  they  used  to  be,  had 
moved  her.  She  was  seated  in  this  subdued  state,  feeling  that  she 
ought  to  be  Tery  much  affected.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  otig;ht 
not  to  be  able  to  eat  any  dinner — that  she  ought  to  be  good  iat 
nothing  but  bed.  However,  it  was  summer,  when  it  is  more  difficult 
to  retire  there.  Mrs.  Mountford  made  great  use  of  her  handkerchief 
Anne  was  seated  in  the  bow-window,  looking  out  upon  the  few  pas- 
sengers of  the  High  Street.  In  reality  she  did  not  see  them ;  but 
this  was  her  outside  aspect.  Her  book  was  upon  her  knees.  She  had 
given  herself  up  to  her  own  thoughts,  and  these,  it  was  evident,  were 
not  over  bright.  Bose's  coming  in  was  a  relief  to  both,  for,  happily, 
KoBe  was  not  given  to  thinking.  On  most  occasions  she  occupied  h^ 
self  with  what  was  before  her,  and  took  no  trouble  about  what  mig^ht 
lie  beneath. 

'Isn'tit  time  to  drees  for  dinner?'  Bose  said. 

*  To  be  sure,' cried  Mrs.  Mountford  gratefully.  Tomakeamorement 
of  any  kind  was  a  good  thing ;  *  it  must  be  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 
One  feels  quite  out  here,  with  no  bell  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  I  sup- 
pose it  wouldn't  do  for  Saymore,  with  other  people  in  the  house,  to 
ring  a  dressing-belL  One  is  lost  without  a  dreming-bell,'  the  good  ladj . 
said.  She  had  her  work  and  her  wo(^  all  scattered  about,  tiiough  in 
the  emotion  of  the  moment  she  had  not  been  working.  Now  she 
gathered  them  all  in  her  arms,  and,  with  much  content  that  the 
afternoon  was  over,  went  away. 

'  Do  you  ever  have  things  to  sign  that  want  witnesses,  Anne  ? ' 

*  No,  said  Anne,  looking  up  surprised.  *  Why  do  you  ask  ?  Some- 
times a  lease,  or  something  of  that  sort,'  she  said. 

'  Then  perhaps  it  was  a  lease,'  said  Bose  to  herself.  She  did  not 
utter  this  audibly,  or  give  any  clue  to  her  thoughts,  except  the  *  Oh, 
nothing,'  which  is  a  girl's  usual  answer  when  she  is  asked  what  she 
means.  And  then  they  all  went  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  notlking 
more  could  be  said. 
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Nothing  more  was  said  that  night.  Aa  soon  as  it  was  duak,  Mrs. 
Mountford  retired  to  her  room.  It  had  bees  a  fiitiguing  day,  and 
eveijthing  had  heen  hronght  back,  she  said.  Certainly  her  handker- 
chief was  quite  damp.  Worth  was  very  sympatiietic  as  she  put  her 
mistresa  to  bed. 

'  StraDgNfs  is  safest,'  Worth  said ;  '  I  always  did  say  so.  There's 
need  to  keep  up  before  them,  and  nothing  to  be  pushed  hack  upon 
you.     Trouble  is  always  nigh  enough,  without  being  forced  hack.' 

And  fiose,  too,  went  to  bed  early.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  her 
mother  in  her.  She  recognised  the  advantage  of  getting  rid  of  her- 
self, if  not  in  any  more  pleasant  way,  then  in  that.  But  ^e  could  not 
sleep  when  she  wished,  which  is  quite  a  didereat  thing  firom  going 
to  bed.  She  seemed  to  see  as  plainly  as  possible,  dangling  before  her, 
with  all  its  red  seals,  the  packet  which  was  to  be  opened  on  her 
twenty-first  birthday.  Why  shouldn't  it  be  opened  now  F  What 
could  it  matter  to  anyone,  and  especially  to  papa,  whether  it  was 
read  now  or  two  years  hence  ?  Kose  was  nineteen ;  fiy>m  nineteen  is 
not  a  long  step  to  one-and-twenty.  And  what  if  that  packet  con- 
tained the  paper  that  Saymore  had  witnessed  ?  She  had  told  Anne 
she  ought  to  open  it.  She  had  almost  opened  it  herself  while  Anne 
looked  on.  .  If  she  only  could  get  at  it  now  I 

Kezt  moniiog  a  remarkable  event  occurred.  Anne  drove  out 
with  Mr.  Loseby  to  see  the  Dower-house  at  Lilford,  and  report  upon 
it.  The  old  lawyer  was  very  proud  as  she  took  her  seat  by  him  in 
his  high  phaeton. 

'  I  hope  everybody  will  see  us,'  be  said.  '  I  should  like  all  the 
people  in  the  county  to  see  Queen  Anne  Mountford  in  the  old  solici- 
tor's  shay.  I  know  some  young  fellows  that  would  give  their  ears  to 
lie  me,  Inldness  and  all.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  some  of  us  have 
to  wait  till  we  are  very  old  doge  before  we  get  it.' 

'  Semember,  Anne,'  said  Mrs.  Mountford, '  that  if  it  is  the  least 
damp  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

Rose  watched  from  the  old  bow-window  with  the  round  panes  to 
see  them  drive  away.  She  waved  her  hand  to  Anne,  but  she  was 
Bc&roely  conscious  what  she  was  doing,  her  heart  heat  so  much.  She 
sent  her  maid  oat  to  match  some  ribbon,  which  she  knew  would  take 
a  long  time  to  match,  and  then  Bose  made  a  general  survey  of  the 
rooms.  .They  all  opened  off  a  square  vestibule,  or,  more  correctly,  an 
antechamber.  She  went  through  her  mother's  first,  carelessly,  as  if 
looking  for  something;  then  through  her  own;  and  only  went  to 
Anne's  as  the  last.  Her.heart  beat  Ugh,  but  she  had  no  feeling  that 
she  was  going  to  do  anything  that  was  wrong.  How  could  it  be 
wrong  ?  to  read  a  letter  a  little  earlier  than  the  time  appointed  for 
reading  it.  If  there  had  been  anything  to  say  that  Bose  was  not  to 
read  it  at  all,  then  it  might  have  been  wrong ;  but  what  could  it  pos- 
sibly matter  whether  it  was  read  now  or  in  two  years  ?  To  bo  sure  it 
was  not  addressed  to  Kose,  but  what  of  that  ?  Except  Cosmo's  letters, 
which  of  course  were  exceptional,  being  love-letters,  all  correspond- 
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encfi  of  the  family  was  in  common — and  OBpeciAlIj,  of  all  things  io  the 
-world,  a  letter  from  poor  papa  t  But  QevertlieleeB  Kose'a  heart  beat 
as  she  went  into  Anne's  room.  The  desptitc^boz  generftlly  stood 
by  the  writing-table,  open.  With  all  its  contents  ready  for  Kefercmee. 
Xhe  lid  was  shut  down  to-day,  which  gave  her  a  great  fiight.  Bat 
it  was  not  locked,  as  she  had  feared,  ^le  got  down  on  het  knees 
before  it  and  peeped  in.  There  was  the  little  drawer  in  whieh  it  ^aA 
been  placed,  a  drawer  scarcely  big  enough  to  contain  it.  The  red 
seals  crackled  as  she  took  it  out  with  trembling  hands.  One  bit 
of  tite  wax  came  off  of  itself.  Had  Anne  been  t^ii^  a  peep,  too, 
though  ^e  would  not  permit  Koae  to  do  so  ?  No ;  tb^  was  no 
abrasion  of  the  paper,  do  break  of  the  seal.  Kose  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  the  very  seal  her  fathea:  bad  nsed  was  at  this  moment  on 
her  mother^sde^.  She  got  up  hastily  to  getit,but  then,  Kmanber- 
ing,  took  out  the  packet  and  carried  it  with  her.  She  cooM  lock  the 
door  of  her  own  room,  but  not  of  Anne's,  and  it  would  not  do  to 
Matter  scraps  of  the  red  wax  about  Anne's  room  and  betray  bers^. 
She  carried  it  away  stealtbily  as  a  mouse,  whisking  out  and  in  of  the 
doors.  Her  cheeks  were  Bushing,  her  hands  tremUing.  Now,  what* 
CTer  it  was,  in  a  minnte  more  she  would  know  all  about  it.  Never  in 
her  life  had  Rose's  little  being  been  in  such  a  eommotioa.  NotiAoi 
her  father's  'will  was  read ;  not  when  fAoJ  gentleman  at  Cannes  made 
her  her  first  proposal ;  for  at  neither  of  i^ne  mom^its  bad  th»e 
beett  any  alarm  In  her  mind  for  what  was  eoming.  Theothensiigfab 
have  suffered,  perhaps,  but  not  she. 

Mrs.  Moilntford  complained  aiterwards  that  she  had  not  Seen 
Bose  all  day.  'Where  is  Rose?'  Anne  -asked  when  ^e  catne  back 
full  of  the  Dower'faonse,  and  anxious  to  recommend  it  to  all  ooit* 
cemed.  After  inquiries  everywhere  it  was  found  that  Rose  was 
lying  down  in  her  room  with  a  bad  headache.  She  had  made  the 
maid,  when  she  letnmed  from  her  fruitless  quest  for  the  ribbon, 
which  could  not  be  matched,*  draw  down  tlie  blinds :  uid  tiiere  she 
lay  in  great  state,  just  as  Mrs.  Monntford  hersdf  did  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Anne,  -who  went  up  to  see  her,  came  down  -with  a 
half  smile  on  her  lips. 

'  She  says  it  is  Uke  one  of  your  headaches,  nT*mmft ;  and  die  will 
keep  still  till  dinner.' 

'  That' is  the  best  thing  she  can  do,'  said  Mrs.  Monntford.  'If  she 
can  get  a  little  sleep  she  will  be  all  right.' 

Secretly  It  must  be  allowed  that  Anne  was  more  amused  titan 
alarmed  by  her  little  sister's  indiapositioD.  Mrs.  Mountford  had 
been  subject  to  such  retirements  as  long  as  anyone  oould  remember ; 
and  Rose's  get-up  -was  a  very  careftil  imitation  of  her  mother's — ean^ 
de-GoIogne  and  water  on  a  chair  beside  ber  so&,  a  wet  handkerobief 
spread  upon  her  head^  her  hair  let  down  and  streaming  on  tbe 
^llow. 

*  Don't  let  anyone  take  any  notice,'  she  said  in  a  &int  little  vcooe. 
*  If  I  am  let  alone  I  shall  soon  be  better.' 
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*  Noliody  shall  meddle  witli  yon,*  said  Anne,  half-laughing.  And 
then  she  retired  downstain  to  disaofis  the  hoine  vith  Mrs,  Moontford, 
who  was  only  half  an  aathority  when  £oae  was  not  by. 

But  if  anyone  could  have  known  the  thoughts  that  were  going  go. 
under  the  wet  handkerchief  and  the  dishevelled  locks !  Kobe's  head 
was  aching,  not  with  fever,  bat  with  thinking.  She  had  adopted 
this  expedient  to  gain  time,  because  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
what  to  do.  The  packet  re-sealed,  though  with  considerably  more 
^penditnre  of  wax  than  the  original,  was  safely  rd»imed  to  the 
despatch  box.  But  Rose  hod  been  so  startled  l^  the  inform&ti(Hi 
she  had  received  that  iiirther  action  had  bectHne  impossible  to  bur. 
What  was  she  to  do  ?  ^e  was  not  goiog  to  sit  down  under  tkat, 
not  going  to  submit  to  it^  and  live  on  for  two  years  knowing  all 
about  it.  How  eould  she  do  that  ?  This  was  a  drawback  that  die 
had  not  foreseen :  inlbnnatioQ  clandestinely  obtuned  ia  always  a 
dreadiiii  harden  to  carry  about.  How  was  she  to  live  for  two  years 
knowing  tAot,  and  pretending  not  to  know  it.  Never  before  in  her 
life  bad  the  current  of  thought  run  so  hot  in  her  litUe  brain.  What 
was  she  to  do  ?  Was  there  sothiag  she  eoold  do  ?  She  lay  still  fat 
some  minutes  after  Aime  had  left  her.  To  be  in  saeh  a  HilumTn^,  and 
not  to  be  able  to  tell  anybody — ^not  to  aek  anybody's  advice  I  She 
thought  once  of  rushing  to  Eeziah,  potting  Uie  ease  to  her  as  or 
someone  else^  But  how  could  Kexiah  tell  her  what  to  do  ?  At  last . 
a  sudden  gleam  of  suggoBtioQ  shot  tioiough '  Bose's  brain  \  she  spruig 
half  dp  on  her  so£ei,  forgetting  the  headache.  At  this  period  she 
was  in  a  kind  of  irresponsible  unmoral  oonditioa,  not  aware  tiiat  she 
meant  any  harm,  thinking  (ualy  of  defending  herself  &om  a  dai^fot 
which  die  had  just  discovared,  which  nobody  dse  knew.  She  moet 
de&nd  herself.  If  a  robber  is  after  you  in  the  dark,  and  you  strike 
out  wildly  and  hurt  someone  who  is  on  your  side,  who  is  trying  to 
defend  yon — is  that  your  &ult?  SelMefmce  was  the  first  tMng, 
the  only  thing,  that  oconrted  to  Bose.  After  it  came  into  her  mind 
in  the  sole  way  in  which  it  was  possible  she  took  ao  time  to  t^iink^ 
but  nuhed  at  it,  and  did  it  without  a  mconent's  pause.  She  wrote 
a  letter,  composing  it  hurriedly,  \mi,  with  great  care.  It  was  not 
long,  but  it  meant  a  great  deal.  It  was  addressed,  as  Anne's  letter, 
which  was  also  of  so  much  importanoe,  had  been  addressed,  to '  Cosmo- 
Bot^las,  E^->  Middle  Temt^e.'  What  could  little  Boee  be*  writing 
to  Cosmo  Douglas  about  ?  She  slid  it  into  her  pocket  when,  still 
very  much  flushed  and  excited,  she  weait  down  to  <Unner,  and  carried 
it  about  with  her  till  quite  laia  in  the  evening,  when,  meeting  Say- 
more  with  tho  bag  which  be  was  about  to  send  off  to  the  poaiU 
office,  sbe  stopped  him  on  the  stairs,  and  put  it  in  with  ha  own 

This  was  the  history  of  Kose's  day-r— the  day  when  she  had  tiuit 
feverish  attack  which  alarmed  aU  the  inhabitants  of  the  '  Bhu^  BuU,' 
She  herself  always  said  it  was  nothing,  and  happily  it  -oame  to 
nothing.     But  who  could  prevent  a  mother  from  beaig  sdanned, 
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when  her  cbitd  suddenly  appeared  with  cheeks  so  flushed  and  a  pulse 
that  was  positively  racing,  Mrs.  Mountford  said.  However,  fortu- 
nately, as  the  patient  heiself  always  predicted,  a  night's  rest  set  it 
aU  right. 

CiuPTXit  XXXIII. 

IHB  HAK  OF  THB  FBBIOD. 

Thbbe  is  in  human  nature  an  injustice  towards  those  who  do  wrong, 
those  who  are  the  sinners  and  agents  of  woe  in  this  world,  which 
balances  a  good  deal  of  the  success  of  wickedness.  There  are  plenty 
of  wicked  persons  who  flourish  like  the  green  bay  tree,  and  receive  to 
all  appearance  no  recompense  for  their  evil  ways.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  when  a  man  fails  to  conduct  himself  as  he  ought  to  do,  from 
eowajdice,  &om  an  undue  regard  to  prudential  motives — ^from,  as 
often  happens,  an  overweening  regard  for  the  world's  opinion — tiiat 
world  repays  him  pitilessly  with  contempt  and  neglect,  and  makes 
no  allowance  for  all  the  pangs  which  he  suffers  and  for  all  the  strug- 
gles in  his  soul.  Cosmo  Douglas  has  had  hard  measure  in  these  pages, 
where,  as  we  have  pretended,  hia  character  was  imderstood.  But 
even  in  understanding  it,  we  have  dealt,  we  are  aware  and  confess, 
hardly  with  this  ninet^th-centnry  man  who  had  done  nothing  more 
than  all  the  canons  of  his  age  declared  it  his  duty  to  do.  He  erred, 
perhaps,  in  loving  Anne,  and  in  telling  her  so  at  first ;  for  he  ought 
to  have  taken  it  into  consideration  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  her,  notwithstanding  the  bias  towards  the  romantic  side  of  sDch 
questions  which  the  world  professes  in  words.  But  then  he  was  led 
astray  by  another  wave  of  popular  opinion,  that  which  declares  with 
much  apparent  reason  that  the  race  of  cruel  fathers  is  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo,  and  that  no  girl  is  ever  really  prevented,  if  she  chooses  to 
stick  to  him,  from  marrying  *  the  man  of  her  heart.'  Cosmo  had 
believed  this  devoutly  till  he  was  forced  by  events  to  take  up  a  dif- 
ferent opinion ;  and  from  that  moment  every  impartial  observer  must 
allow  that  he  acted  up  to  the  highest  tenets  of  toe  modem  creed.  As 
soon  as  he  perceived  that  it  was  really  likely  that  Anne  would  be 
deprived  of  her  fortune  in  consequence  of  her  adherence  to  him,  he 
did  eveiytbing  a  man  could  do,  within  the  limits  permitted  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  period,  to  induce  her  to  decide  for  her  own  advantage 
and  against  himself.  He  could  not  say  in  so  many  words,  *  You  must 
keep  your  fortune,  and  throw  me  over  ;  I  shall  not  mind  it.'  But  he 
as  near  said  it  as  a  person  of  perfectly  good  manners  could  do- 
It  is  Dot  for  a  man  to  take  the  initiative  in  such  a  case,  because 
women,  always  more  foolish  than  men,  are  very  likely  to  be  piqued 
on  the  side  of  their  generosity,  and  to  hold  all  the  more  strenuously 
to  a  self-denying  lover,  the  more  he  does  not  wish  to  bind  tbem.  In 
ibis  point  his  position  was  rei;  difficult,  very  delicate',  as  anyone  may 
perceive  ;  andwhen,inspiteof  all  his  remonstrances,  atidhinta,and  sug- 
gestions, Anne's  sacrifice  was  accomplished,  and  she  was  actually  «at 
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off  b;  her  angr;  &tber,  witli  do  fortune,  and  nothing  to  recompense  her 
but  the  attachment  of  a  barriBter  without  occupation,  and  an  emptj 
engagement  to  him,  which  it  was  impossible  in  present  circumstance! 
to  carry  out,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  embar- 
rassing than  his  position.  She  had  made  this  sacrifice,  which  he 
did  not  wish,  for  him;  had  insisted  on  making  it,  notwithstanding  aU 
that  he  could  veotuxe  to  say ;  and  now  of  course  looked  to  him  for 
gratitude,  for  requital,  and  an  impassioned  sense  of  all  that  she  had 
done  and  relinquished  for  him,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  the  very 
last  thing  in  his  mind  that  she  should  relinquish  anytliing  for  him. 
What  was  he  to  do  ?  If  the  man  was  exasperated,  was  there  much 
wonder?  He  could  no  more,  according  to  his  tenets,  throw  her  over 
than  he  could  marry  her.  Both  were  alike  impossible.  It  was 
strictly  according  to  the  laws  of  society,  that  a  man  should  decline 
to  marry  when  he  bad  nothing  to  marry  upon ;  but  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  those  laws  (at  least  according  to  the  interpretation  of 
them  accepted  by  men  of  Cosmo's  type)  that  he  should  throw  the 
lady  over  as  soon  as  she  had  lost  her  fortune.  Here  accordingly  arose 
a  dilemma  out  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  come  unharmed. 
Cosmo's  very  heart  was  impaled  upon  these  forks.  What  could  he 
do  ?  He  could  not  marry  upon  nothing,  and  bring  bis  wife  down  to 
the  position  of  a  household  drudge,  which  was  all,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
that  would  be  practicable.  For  Anne's  sake  this  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Xeither  could  he  say  to  hw  honestly, '  You  are  poor  and  I  am 
poor,  and  we  cannot  many.'  What  could  he  do  ?  He  was  blamed* 
blamed  brutally,  and  without  consideration,  by  most  of  the  people 
round ;  people  like  the  Ashleys,  for  instance,  nho  would  have  plunged 
into  the  situation  and  made  something  of  It  one  way  or  another,  and 
never  would  have  found  out  what  its  characteristic  difficulties  were. 
But  to  Cosmo  those  difficulties  filled  up  the  whole  horizon.  What 
was  he  to  do  ?  How  was  he  to  do  it  ?  To  plunge  himself  and  Anne 
into  all  the  horrors  of  a  penniless  marriage  was  impossible,  simply 
impossible ;  and  to  separate  himself  &om  her  was  equally  out  of  the 
queetitm.  If  the  reader  will  contemplate  the  position  on  aU  sides,  he 
will,  I  am  sure,  be  brought  to  see  that,  taking  into  account  the  manner 
of  man  Cosmo  was,  and  his  circumstances,  and  all  about  him,  the  way 
in  which  he  did  behave,  perplexedly  keeping  np  his  relations  with  her 
family,  showing  himself  as  usefiil  as  possible,  but  keeping  off  all  too- 
fiuniUar  oonsultationa,  all  plans  and  projects  for  the  future,  was  really 
the  only  way  open  to  him.  He  was  not  romantic,  he  was  not  regardless 
of  consequences ;  being  a  man  of  bis  time  how  could  he  make  himself 
so  P  and  what  else  could  he  do  ? 

When  he  received  one  day  quite  suddenly,  without  any  prepara- 
tion, that  letter  which  Anne  had  given  to  Mr.  Ashley  to  read»  it  came 
upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.  I  cannot  take  npon  me  to  say  that 
after  the  first  shock  he  was  surprised  by  it  or  found  it  unnatural ; 
he  did  not  experience  any  of  these  feelings.  On  the  contrary,  it  was, 
so  &r  as  I  know,  after,  as  has  been  said,  uie  first  shock,  a  relief  to  his 
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mind.  It  showed  him  Uiat  Aone,  too,  had  perceived  tiie  sitnatioD 
&Qd  accepted  it.  He  was  startled  hy  her  cleaivraghtednesB,  hut  it 
gained  his  approbation  as  the  most  sensible  and  seemly  step  iriiich 
die  could  have  taken,  fiat,  all  the  same,  it  hurt  him  acutely,  and 
made  him  tingle  irith  injured  pride  and  shame.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  code  of  manhood,  which  is  of  longer  existence  than  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  a  woman  should  have  it  in  her  power  to  speak 
80.  It  gave  him  an  acute  pang.  It  peuetrated  him  with  a  sense  of 
shame ;  it  made  him  feel  somehow,  to  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  that  he 
was  an  inferior  kind  of  man  and  that  Anne  knew  it.  It  was  all 
according  to  the  canons  of  the  situation,  just  as  a  semible  woman 
should  have  behaved;  just  as  his  own  proceedings  were  all  thatm 
sensible  man  could  do ;  but  it  hurt  him  all  the  same.  The  letter, 
with  that  calm  of  tone  which  he  suspected  to  mean  contempt,  seemed 
to  him  to  have  been  fired  into  him  with  some  sharp  twangling  arrow  ; 
where  it  strucli:  it  burnt  and  smarted,  making  him  small  in  his  own 
esteem,  petty  and  miserable ;  notwithstanding  which  he  had  to  reply 
to  it  *  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  written ' — to  use  a  phrase 
which  was  also  of  his  time.  He  did  this,  keeping  np  appearances, 
pretending  to  Anne  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  sentdmeots  which 
her  letter  veiled,  but  accepted  it  as  Xa.%  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  the  letter  which  he  wrote  in 
reply : — 

Dearest  Arme, — Yonr  letter  has  indeed  been  a  surprise  to  me  of  the 
moat  dolorous  kind. 

Yee,  I  midergtand.  There  is  no  need,  as  yon  say,  for  Gxplanations — six 
words,  nor  six  hundred,  would  not  be  enough  to  say  what  I  shonld  have  to 
say,  if  I  began.  Bnt  I  will  not.  I  re&ain  ftom  vexing  yon  with  protnte- 
tions,  from  tronUiog  yon  with  remon^tFancee.  Circumatancee  are  against 
me  so  heavily,  so  overwhelmingly,  that  nothing  I  could  say  woold  appev 
like  aaything  but  folly  in  the  face  of  that  which  alone  I  can  do.  I  am 
helpless — and  you  are  cleai^sighted  and  perceive  the  evils  of  this  long  soi- 
pense,  without  allowing  your  clearer  judgment  to  be  flattered,  as  mine  has 
beeo,  by  the  fooUshnera  of  hope. 

What  then  can  I  say  %  If  I  must,  I  accept  yonr  decimon.  This  is  'dan 
sole  groimd  on  which  it  can  be  put.  I  will  not  bind  yon  against  yonr  will 
— that  is  out  of  the  question,  that  is  the  one  thing  Uiat  is  impoedUe.  I 
will  never  give  up  hope  that  some  change  may  come  in  the  dronmatanas 
OF  in  yonr  resolution,  till — eomething  happens  to  show  me  that  no  <ANige 
can  oome.  Till  then,  I  do  not  call  myself  your  Mend,  for  that  would  be 
folly.  I  am  more  than  your  friend,  or  I  am  nothing — but  I  will  sign  my- 
'  self  yonni,  as  you  are,  without  any  doubt,  the  woman  whom  I  will  always 
love,  and  adnure,  and  reverence,  beyond  any  woman  in  the  world, 

C06HO  DouGUS. 

And  this  was  all  quite  true.  He  did  love  and  admire  her  amm 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  It  was  the  curse  of  his  training  tiiat  be 
knew  what  was  best  when  he  saw  it,  and  desired  that — ^though  often 
men  t^  his  kind  take  up  with  the  worst  after,  and  are  contented 
enough.     But  Anne  was  still  his  type  of  perfection — she  was  heaat^ 
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fill  tp  him,  and  sweet  snd  delightful — but  she  was  not  posBibl&  Is 
not  that  more  than  any  beaut;  or  delight  ?  And  yet,  notwitliBUHding 
the  acute  pangs  which  he  suffered,  I  don't  suppose  one  individuu 
out  of  a  bunched  who  reads  this  bistoiy  will  be  sorry  for  Cosmo. 
Tbey  will  be  sorry  for  Anne,  who  does  not  want  their  sorrow  half  so 
juuch. 

He  had  a  very  melancholy  time  after  the  Moimtfords  went  away. 
He  had  not  accepted  any  invitations  for  August,  being,  indeed,  in  a 
very  unsettled  mind,  and  not  knowing  what  might  be  required  of 
him.  He  stayed  in  his  chambers,  alone  with  many  thoughts.  They 
were  gone,  and  Anne  had  gone  out  of  his  life.  It  was  a  poor  sort  of 
life  when  he  looked  at  it  now,  with  the  light  of  her  gone,  yet  showing 
at  the  point  where  she  departed,  what  manner  of  existence  it  had  been 
and  was :  very  poor,  barren,  unsatis&ictory — yet  the  only  kind  of  life 
that  was  possible.  In  the  solitude  of  thj^  early  August  days  he  bad 
abundance  of  time  to  think  it  over.  He  seemed  to  be  able  to  take  it 
in  his  hand,  to  look  at  it  as  a  spectator  might.  The  quintessence  of 
Jife  in  one  way,  all  that  was  brat  in  the  world  made  toibutary  to  its 
perfection — and  yet  bow  poor  a  business !  And  though  he  was  yoimg, 
it  was  all  he  would  ever  come  to.  He  was  not  of  the  stufT,  he  said 
to  himself,  of  which  great  men  are  made.  Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt^ 
he  would  come  to  a  certain  success.  He  would  get  some  appointment ; 
he  would  have  more  to  live  upon ;  but  this  would  not  alter  bis  life. 
If  Anne  had  kept  her  fortune,  that  might  have  altered  it ;  or  if  he 
'  could  in  any  way  become  rich,  and  go  after  her  and  bring  her  back 
while  still  there  was  time.  But,  short  of  that,  he  saw  no  way  to  make 
it  different.  She  was  right  enough,  it  was  impossible;  there  was 
nothing  else  to  be  said.  Yet  while  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  he 
felt  within  himself  to  the  bottom  of  bis  heart  what  a  paltry  conclu- 
sion it  was.  A  man  who  was  worth  bis  salt  would  have  acted  other- 
wise; would  have  shown  himself  not  the  slave  but  the  master  of 
circumstances.  Such  men  were  in  the  backwoods,  in  the  Austaalian 
bush,  where  the  primitive  qualities  were  all  in  all,  and  the  graces  of 
existence  were  not  known.  Out  of  the  colonies,  however,  Cosmo  be- 
lieved that  his  own  was  about  the  best  known  type  of  man,  and  what 
be  did,  most  men,  at  least  in  society,  would  have  done.  But  he  did 
nfA  feel  proud  of  himselfl 

The  Mountfords  bad  not  been  away  a  week  when  he  received 
another  letter  which  made  bis  heart  jump,  though  that  organ  was 
under  very  good  control,  and  did  not  give  him  the  same  trouble  that 
hearte  less  experienced  so  often  give  to  their  possessors.  The  post- 
mark, Hunston,  was  in  itself  exciting,  and  there  was  in  Rose's  feeble 
handwriting  that  general  resemblance '  to  her  sister's,  which  so  often 
exists  in  a  family.  He  held  it  in  his  hand  and  looked  at  it  with  a  be- 
wildered sense  that  perhaps  his  chances  might  be  coming  back  to 
him,  and  the  chapter  of  other  life  reopening.  Had  she  relented  'i 
Was  there  to  be  a  place  of  repentance  allowed  him  F  He  held  the 
letter  in  his  hand,  not  opening  it  for  Uie  moment,  and  asking  him- 

ogle 
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self  if  it  were  so,  -whether  he  would  be  happy,  or — the  revers&  It 
had  been  humiliating  to  come  to  an  end  of  the  dream  of  bightei 
things,  but — ^would  it  not  be  rather  inconvenieDt  that  it  should 
be  resumed  again  ?  These  were  bis  reflections,  his  self-questionings^ 
"before  he  opened  the  letter.  But  when  be  did  open  it  and  found 
that  the  letter  was  not  ^m  Anne  but  Boee  Mountford,  the  anti- 
climax was  such  that  be  laughed  aloud.  Little  Rose  I  he  bad  paid 
her  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  made  himself  something  of  a  ^ve 
to  her  little  caprices,  not  for  any  particular  reason,  though,  perhaps, 
with  a  sense  that  an  heiress  was  always  a  person  to  please,  whoever  die 
might  be.  What  could  little  Rose  want  with  him  ?  to  give  him 
a  commission — something  to  buy  for  her,  or  to  match,  or  one  of  the 
nothings  with  which  some  girls  bare  a  faculty  for  keeping  their 
friends  emplc^ed.  He  began  to  read  her  letter  with  a  smile,  yet  a 
pang  all  the  same  in  the  recollection  that  this  was  now  the  only 
kind  of  communication  be  was  likely  to  have  from  the  fiimily.  Not 
Anne :  not  those  letters  which  had  half  vexed,  half  charmed  bim 
with  their  impracticable  views,  yet  pleased  his  refined  taste  and  per- 
ception of  beauty.  This  gave  bim  a  sharp  prick,  even  though  it  wa* 
with  a  smile  that  be  unfolded  the  letter  of  Rose. 

But  when  he  read  it  be  was  brought  to  himself  with  a  curious 
shock.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Rose's  letter  was  not  occupied  with  any 
commissions,  but  was  of  the  most  startling  character,  as  follows : — 

Dear  Mr.  Douglas, — I  am  writing  to  you  quite  secretly — nobody  knowK 
anything  about  it — and  I  hope  at  least,  whatever  yon  do,  that  you  will  keep 
my  secret,  and  not  let  Anne  know,  or  nummia, 

I  feel  quite  sure,  though  nobody  haa  said  a  word,  that  Anne  and  yon 
hare  quarrelled — and  I  am  bo  sorry ;  I  don't  know  if  she  thonght  yoa  neg- 
lected her  and  paid  too  mnch  attention  to  us.  I  am  quite  snre  yoa  never 
meant  anything  l^  it.  But  wliat  I  want  to  say  Is,  that  I  hope  yon  won't 
pay  attention  if  iaa  is  cfmb.  Bo  make  it  up,  and  get  married  to  Anne. 
You  know  all  the  money  haa  been  left  to  me,  but  if  you  marry  I  will  pro- 
mise faithfolly  to  give  her  a  part  of  it,  say  a  qoarter,  or  even  a  third,  whicb 
would  be  raioiq^  to  make  yon  comfortablb  Mr.  Loseby  proposed  this  to 
me  some  time  aoo,  and  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  it  now.  I  will 
give  her  certaiiJy  a  quarter,  perhaps  a  third,  and  this  ought  to  be  enough 
for  you  to  marry  on.  I  can't  do  it  till  I  come  of  age,  but  then  yon  may  fie 
sure,  ifyoH  are  married,  that  I  will  make  a  new  \nll  directly  and  settle  it 
BO,  The  £ist  thing  is  that  you  should  be  married,  Anne  and  you,  I  wish 
for  it  veiy  muti  now. 

Be  sure,  above  everything,  that  yon  don't  let  oat  that  I  have  written  te 
yon,  ever,  either  to  Anne  or  7""n'n'^ 

Youis  vwy  truly. 

Rose  Houmtfobi). 

Thia  letter  filled  Cosmo  with  consternation,  with  derision,  with 
sharp  irritation,  yet  such  a  sense  of  the  absurdity,  as  made  him 
laugh  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  sentiments.  For  a  moment  the 
thought,  the  question,  glanced  across  his  mind.  Could  it  be,  however 
distantly,  however  unconsciously,  in^ired  by  Anne  ?    But  tliat  was 
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not  to  be  believed:  or  could  Mrs.  Mountford,  wanting' perhaps  to 
get  rid  of  her  stepdaughter's  supervision,  hare  put  this  idea  of  inter- 
meddling into  Kose'a  head  ?  But  her  anxiety  that  her  secret  should 
be  kept  seemed  to  clear  the  mother ;  and  as  for  Ann«  t  That  much 
he  knew,  however  he  might  be  deceived  in  any  other  way.  He  read 
it  over  again,  with  a  sense  of  humiliation  and  anger  which  mastered 
his  sense  of  tJie  absnrditj.  This  little  frivolous  plaything  of  a  girl  to 
interfere  in  his  affairs !  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  this  assurance  had 
been  conveyed  to  him  in  a  serious  way,  becoming  its  importance,  say 
by  Mr.  Loseby  himself,  and  while  there  was  yet  time  to  make  every- 
thing comfortable,  that  it  would  have  been  by  no  means  an  unplea- 
sant interference  to  Cosmo.  He  could  not  but  think  what  a  difference 
it  might  have  made  if  only  a  month  back,  only  a  fortnight  back,  t^ 
information  had  been  conveyed  to  him.  But  now  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless,  now  that  Anne's  letter  and  his  own  reply  had  entirely 
closed  the  matter  between  them,  to  have  this  child  pu^  in  with  her 
little  impertinent  offer — her  charity  to  her  sister  1  Bose  bestowing  a 
quarter  of  her  fortune  upon  Anner— the  younger  graciously  affording 
a  provision  to  tiie  elder  I  By  Jove!  Cosmo  said  to  himself  with  an 
outburst  of  fiiry.  Rose,  a  creature  like  Rose,  to  have  it  in  her  power 
tjius  to  insult  Anne  I  He  was  himself  detached  from  Anne,  and 
nevermore  would  there  be  any  contact  between  them.  Still  it  was  in 
his  power  to  avenge  her  for  once  in  a  way.  Cosmo  did  not  pause, 
for  once  in  his  life,  to  think  what  was  prudent,  but  stretched  out  his 
hand  for  paper  and  ink,  and  immediately  indited  his  reply : — 

Myde&r  little  UjssBose, — Your  letter  is  very  kind;  it  makes  mefoel  as 
if  I  were  »  prince  in  a  fairy  tale,  and  you  the  good  feiry,  removing  the 
obstacles  from  my  way ;  but,  unfortunately,  there  were  not  any  obstacles  in 
my  way  of  the  kind  you  suppose,  and  your  present  of  part  of  your  fortune 
to  me,  which  seems  to  be  what  you  mean,  though  carried  out  through  your 
nster,  is,  I  fear,  a  sort  of  thing  that  neither  the  reepectable  Mr.  Loeeby,  nor 
any  other  lawyex  would  sanction.  It  is  very  kind  c^  yon  to  wish  to  gratify 
me  with  so  much  money,  but,  alas,  I  cannot  take  it — unless,  indeed,  yoa 
were  to  give  me  the  whole  of  it,  along  witli  your  own  pretty  little  hand, 
which  I  should  not  at  all  ottject  to.  Are  yon  quite,  quite  sure  I  never 
'  meant  anjrthing '  by  the  attention  I  paid  you  %  Perhaps  I  meant  all  the 
time  to  transfer  my  afiections  from  one  sister  to  the  other,  from  the  one 
without  any  luoney  to  the  one  with  a  fortune,  which  she  can  afford  to 
divide  into  four  or  even  three  parts.  Think  over  it  again,  and  perhaps  yon 
will  find  out  that  this  was  in  my  mind  all  the  timB,  But,  short  of  thia, 
I  fear  there  is  not  much  ground  for  a  commercial  transaction  of  any  kind 
between  yon  and  me. 

Your  obedient  servant  to  command, 

C.  DonaLju. 

This  was  tta«  rerenge  be  took  upon  Bose  for  her  impertinenoe ;  it 
was  mere  impertinence,  he  supposed.  Onoe,  and  once  cnily,  it  attssed 
his  mind  that  she  might  have  bad  a  motive  for  her  anxiety  that  he 
ahould  marry  her  sister.    But  bow  could  that  be  ?    It  was  an  impoe- 
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siMity.  And  notwithstanding  the  miserable  way  in  which  yon  will 
say  he  had  himself  behaved,  his  ftnions  indignation  at  this  patronage 
of  Anne  by  Rose  shows  how  real  was  still  the  love  and  better  wcxahip 
for  Anne,  that  was  in  Ms  heart. 

And  lihea  he  had  satisfied  his  temper  by  this  letter,  be  sat  and 
titought  of  Anne.  Wonld  it  have  been  well  with  this  support  behind 
to  have  ventnred,  perhaps,  and  been  bold,  and  knit  their  lives 
together?  Rose's  guarantee,  thongh  the  offer  irritated  him  so 
mnch,  would  have  loade  that  possible  which  at  present  was  impossible. 
Wonld  the  game  have  been  worth  the  candle  ?  He  sat  and  thought 
over  it  for  a  longtime  in  the  darkening  evening  and  sighed.  On  Uie 
whole,  perhaps,  as  things  stood——*  And  then  he  went  oat  to  his 
clnb  to  dine.     Not  prond  of  himself — for  from  proud  of  himself — 

feeHng  on  the  whole  a  poor  creature — and  yet .    Perhaps,  as 

things  stood,  it  was  jnst  as  well. 

{To  be  eondtided.) 
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The  New  Depabtcre  in  Kussu* 

EITSSIA,  sa;  many  profound  jndgee,  who  seem  to  derive  all  their 
Idumledge  of  my  countiy  frota  the  KUiiliBt  Frees,  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  rerolution.  It  is  there'  where  they  make  theiz  mistake. 
SusBia  is  not  on  the  verge,  £iusia  is  actually  in  the  midst  of  a  revo- 
tntion.  But  it  is  not  a  violent  overturn  of  the  ezisfaing  order  4^ 
things,  accomplished  lawlessly  from  b^ow ;  it  is  a  gi^t  taransforma' 
tion  effected  Awfully  from  above  that  is  now  in  progress  in  Kussia. 
fiussia,  which  was  de-Bussiamsed  l^  Peter,  is  being  re-Bussianised 
by  Alexander.  That  ia  the  revolution  in  a  pbisse.  But  it  is  not 
only  a  phrase,  but  a  tact.  And  so  &r  the  most  striking  feature  of 
this  pacific  revolution  frvm  above  has  been  the  summoning  of  the 
Commission  of  Experts.  This  new  departure,  which  is  but  a  return 
to  an  old  Bussian  practice,  symbolises  the  change  that  is  beings 
wrought  in  Bosaia.  The  Emperor  once  more  takes  counsel  with  his 
people,  and  that  fact  is  to  us  a  glad  omen  for  the  ftiture  develoionet^ 
of  the  traditional  greatness. 

The  clonds  which  covered  our  country  for  so  many  months  are 
disappearing;  the  sun  shines  forth  once  more,  and  a  new  hope 
and  a  new  joy  fill  the  heart  of  every  thorough  Russian.  Here 
in  England  I  find  many  even  of  our  beat  friends  full  of  gloom 
and  despondency  concerning  our  fiituie.  Some  even  despair.  But 
in  Moscow,  where  every  new  fact  is  weighed  with  great  caution 
and  in  the  clearest  light,  there  is  no  despair ;  there  is  hope  and  con- 
fidence, that  is  darkened  only  by  one  single  fear  of  whi(ji  it  is  even 
painful  to  think.  In  our  Emperor  there  is  unbounded  reliance  and 
trust.  Bussians  seldom  praise  their  rulers.  There  is  something  very 
repulsive  even  in  the  semblance  of  fiattery.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  can  be  more  ungenerons  than  to  attack  those  who  have  already 
received  their  sentraice,  and  lie  prostrate  in  the  doet  ?  But  justioe 
demands  that  on  some  occasions  the  ugly  saspioions  of  flattery  or 
imgenerosity  should  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  tjrutfa. 

Alexander  III.  is  a  Russian  whom  Bussia  trustB.'  He  is  a  Mus- 
covite of  the  Musoovitee,  incarnating  in  himself  the  attributes  most 
distinctive  of  our  national  character.  He  shares  our  national  aspira- 
tions,  understands  our  past,  and  has  fiuth  in  onr  foture.  It  is  but 
nine    months  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  when   aU  Bossia  was 

'  And  eveti  the  Baltic  OeimanB,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  BcUiard,  who,  altiiongli 
«Dti-KiiflBian  to  the  Uat  extrome,  sajs  of  him,  in  his  woi:^  Von  JKovtow  Z  nt  Altm- 
ander  III.,  p.  403 :  '  The  joong  Monaioh  unites  the  energv  of  his  grandfather  to 
the  hmaanitarian  spirit  of  his  father.  And  if  the  school  ot  his  junth  has  been  in- 
Coinplet«,  the  school  of  experience  has  filled  the  want.'  ' 
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thnnderstnick  by  the  tragical  death  of  bis  father.  Yet  in  these 
short  months,  when  fust  the  load  of  empire  was  ffuddenly  thrown 
upon  his  Bhoulders,  and  even  the  mourning  for  a  belored  and  mur- 
dered father  was  interrupted  by  precautions  against  the  new  efforts 
of  the  aasaseins,  Alexander  III.  baa  shown  such  oalm  and  resolute 
courage,  such  independence  of  judgment,  and  such  Btraightforward 
simplicity  of  character  as  to  command  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  know  him.  Let  those  who  mock  at  the 
staiolesa  purity  of  his  life  and  his  religious  principles,  who  deride  ths 
austere  and  economical  spirit  which  now  presides  over  the  new  courts 
remember  that  austerity  and  economy  are  virtues  which  in  the 
whole  of  Russia,  as  well  as  in  all  civilised  countries,  are  not  generally 
despised.  The  Emperor  always  seeks  to  see  things  with  bis  own  ^es. 
He  is  keenly  alive  to  the  realities  of  the  situation  in  which  he  u 
placed.  These  realities,  although  terrible  enough  in  many  things, 
do  not  discompose  him,  do  not  make  him  deviate  from  the  path 
along  which  with  sure  and  steady  step  he  is  endeavouring  to  lead  hii 
subjects.  For,  with  us,  the  Emperor  is  still  the  leader  of  hia  people 
and  his  autocratic  power,  which  to  yon  is  an  offence,  is  to  the  ma8S(^ 
Russians  an  indestructibly  sacred  symbol  of  that  guidance  which  to 
them  is  the  first  necessity  of  life.  There  is  a  deep  religions  feeling 
throughout  Russia,  which  has  to  be  recognised  even  by  those  who 
hate  every  religion,  every  ideal,  all  spiritual  life.  We  may  be  all 
wrong.  Of  couree  we  are  altogether  wrong  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
views  of  constitutional  docirinavreit  as  the  '  last  words  of  homan 
wisdom,'  Eut  with  us  '  the  last  words '  of  wisdom,  as  of  science,  have 
no  predominant  weight.  Besides,  even  Si4y^  himself  might  shrink 
from  the  task  of  firaming  a  Conetttutioo  based  on  universal  suffrage 
and  the  ballot  for  the  eighty  mUlioos  of  peasants  who  form  the  solid 
base  of  our  Emperor's  power. 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  men  who  have  endeavoured  to  sys- 
tematise the  doctrines  of  Western  civilisation  have  arrived  at  an  ideal 
sot  very  different  from  that  of  Russian  autocracy.  The  disciples  of 
Auguste  Comte,  at  least,  should  not  revile  the  only  system  which  gives 
to  Europe  a  supreme  dictator  in  Russia  wielding  the  energies  and 
directing  the  forces  of  a  mighty  democracy.  Of  course,  the  Mus- 
covite reality,  tbank  G-od  I  differs  widely  from  the  Comtist  ideal,  and 
has  quite  different  bases ;  but  in  essence  it  has  some  analogies.  The 
Gomtists,  however,  are  but  a  handful ;  much  more  remarkable  than 
their  speculations  is  the  practical  outcome  of  the  working  of  coosti- 
tutional  doctrine  in  the  great  nations  of  the  West  Abuse  the  one- 
man  power  as  you  like — under  what  system  but  that  is  Germany 
governed  to-day  ?  What  was  the  last  general  eleotien  but  a  plSnaeit^ 
vxt  or  against  Prince  Bismarck  ?  which,  although  it  has  gone  against 
the  Eeicbskanzler,  will  only  place  a  slight  check  npoo  his  artn- 
trary  power.  In  Prance,  where  politicians  disagree  about  everything^ 
they  agree  in  declaring  that  a  slight  alt^^tion  in  the  method  of 
votiDg  would  have  made  M.  Oambetta  virtual  dictator  of  the  Republic. 
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Even  aa  it  is,  the  ex-dictiator  of  Tours  is  not  likely  to  be  Uas 
powerful  in  France  than  the  Beichskanzler  is  acrose  the  Voeges.  In 
England  you  have  a  highly  artificial  system  of  checks  and  counter- 
checks, and  a  Constitution  like  a  Chinese  puzzle  for  intricacy.  But 
at  the  last  general  election  what  was  the  iesue  before  the  country  P 
Was  it  the  principles,  or  the  men  who  incarnate  these  principles  ? 
Between  Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  or  between  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  And  since  the  election  who  has  governed  Eng- 
land— the  House  of  Commons,  or  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  Of  courxe  it  is  a 
rudeness  on  my  part  to  pnt  my  questions  so  plainly,  but  I  see  no 
sense  in  makiog  very  elaborate  pbiasea,  the  meaning  of  which  some- 
times disappears  even  to  those  who  utter  them. 

Besides,  I  am  a  poor  strategist  and  not  a  diplomatist,  for  different 
reasons;  but  had  I  even  been  one  of  the  '  lords  of  creation,'  the 
career  which  compels  people  to  pay  compliments  right  and  left  to 
every  foreigner — however  hostile  he  may  be  to  one's  country — could 
never  have  attracted  me.  And  really  nowadays  .diplomatic  service  is 
becoming  almost  an  anachronism.  It  was  useM  in  old  times,  but 
since  raOways,  and  telegraphs,  and  special  extraordinaiy  missions  are 
in  force,  what  have  embassies  and  legations  to  do  except  giving 
dinners  and  dancing  parties  ?  One  of  my  friends,  a  man  of  great  age 
and  very  great  repntation  in  the  diplomatic  world,  was  bitterly  com- 
plaining one  day  of  my  total  inability  to  mince  my  words :  '  There 
IB  an  antique,  an  unsparing  frankness  about  yon,  wluch  spoils  every- 
thing you  say  about  politics,'  declared  he. 

*  But  life  is  so  short,'  interrupted  I,  '  one  has  to  save  time ; 
besides  I  seldom  speak  about  politics.  I.  only  write,  and  even  this 
only  when  I  have  to  discuss  England,  fiussia,  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Turkey,  or  Judaism.* 

*  You  wound  everybody,  even  your  friends,'  continued  he,  scarcely 
paying  attention  to  my  interruptions.  '  You  reject  every  guidance, 
every  good  advice ;  you  laugh  at  prudence  and  moderation  ;  you  go 
ahead  unreasonably,  heedlessly  I  And  when  I  think  that  in  England 
you  could  have  been  taken  for  one  of  ns — for  a  Russian  agent,'  added 
he,  smiling  contemptuously,  lifting  his  shoulders. 

'  But,  I  am  an  agent,'  announced  I. 

'  Ah,  indeed  I  and  whose  agent  are  you,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

*  Why,  of  coiuw,  my  own,'  said  I,  quite  satisfied  with  that  slavery  ; 
'  and  should  I  be  attacked  from  all  sides — as  our  poor  soldiers  were 
OD  the  Shipka  Pass — well,  never  mind  I  Come  of  it  what  it  may  1 
life,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  a  struggle,  though,  fortunately,  not 
always  a  stm^le  for  life  only  I ' 

For  introducing  this  personal  incident  I  beg  my  readers'  pardon. 
But  the  &ct  is,  that  I  insist  upon  being  alone  responsible  for  anything 
which  might  appear  '  undiplomatic '  in  my  writings.  When  you 
want  official  diplomatic  information,  there  is  a  whole  brilliant  em- 
bassy to  apply  to.  If  you  are  in  need  of  some  military  trustwortliy 
enlightenment,  yon  have  our  military  aitackl,  Lieut^umt-General 
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Oorldff,  a  maa  of  great  knowledge '  and  ability.     As  to  me — ^I  an 
Dothing  ^t  myself — '  ni  plus,  ni  moiiiB ! '   - 

And  now,  '  revenooB  i,  noa  moutona  1  *  and  from  the  House  of  Com- 
moDB  let  ue  go  to  the  House  of  Lords.  That  great  body  confined 
itself  of  lato  to  protests,  whilst  the  Honse  of  Commons,  very  wisdy 
indeed,  registered  the  decisicms  of  the  leader  whom  the  nation  placed 
in  power,  or,  as  Sir  William  Harcourt  designated  Mr.  G^ladstone, '  the 
head  of  the  LiberalB/  Aoroes  the  Atlantic,  where  the  country 
chooses  its  sovereigns  for  fixed '  periods,  the  same  principle  is  reca^ 
oised;  because  it  is  notorious  enough  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  obliged  to  consult  and  f<dlow  the  advice  <rf 
his  ministers.  If  we  were  to  put  it  to  the  vote,  do  you  think  that 
Alexander  III.'s  autocracy  would  mt  be  ratified  by  as  heavy  a  majo- 
rity as  that  which  made  General  €hu£eld  President,  Mr.  G-ladstone 
Prime  Minister,  M.  Gambetta' President  of  tlie  Council,  and  Prince 
Bismarck  all  powerful?  As  heavy? — there  would  not  even  be  an 
appieciahle  minority.  Bussian  demoeiw^  has  surely  a  right  to  be 
allowed  to  choose  ita  ruler  in  its  own  way.  It  may  make  -  migtwlrw ; 
all  democracies  sometimes  err,  ev«i  that  of  Great  Britain ;  bat,  (» 
the  whole,  we  have  perhaps  less  reason  to  lament  a  systna  which  has 
given  UB  Alexander  II.,  the  Emandpator,  and  Alexander  HI.  for 
Emperors,  than  the  Americans  have  for  complaining  of  that  vrhit^ 
gave  them  Mr.  Arthor  as  a  President;  or  the  Engli^  of  that  whkdi 
placed  the  destinies-of  the  country,  at  a  great  crisis  in  the  faiitoiy 
of  the  East,  in  the  grasp  of  such  a  statesman  as  the  Baii  of 
Beaoonsfield. 

I  daresay  I  shall  be  toM  that  it  is  no  new  thing  to  hear  that  a 
new  sovereign  possesaes  all  the  virtues.  Ute  unknown  is  generally 
magnificent.  Imagination  paints  the  future  of  a  reign  in  brighter 
colours  than  have  ever  been  realised  ia  history.  And  of  coarse  there 
was  the  outburst  of  enthudaem  excited  by  the  accession  of  the  late 
Emperor  which  certainly  did  not  point  to  so  tragic  an  end.  Still 
events  have  proved  that  these  expectations  have  been  partly  realised, 
when  you  compare  the  Russia  of  '56  with  that  of  '81.  In  the  page* 
of  this  magazine  (last  January)  I  briefly  referred  to  the  reforiM 
which  constituted  the  glory  erf"  Ms  reign — ^reforms  so  great,  so  vast, 
so  wide-reaching  that  they  could  only  have  been  realised  by  a  sove- 
reign wielding  great  eoncentrated  power,  and  guided  t^  very  high 
humanitarian  principles.  The  millions  of  emancipated  serft  and 
liberated  Bulgarians  are  living  ailments  and  prooft. 

The  last  years  of  his  reign  were  not  without  clouds,  but  ^te  iaA 
that  he  was  foully  murdered  in  the  streets  of  his  own  of^ital  -oa 
more  proves  that  he  was  a  tyrant  than  the  mme  of  Wilkea  Booth 
proved  that  Abraham  Linooln  was  a  despot.  It  is  a  shame  and  & 
disgrace  to  Bussia,  no  doubt,  that  she  should  have  had  soch  oiiminals  as 
those  who  constitnte  the '  ifihilist  ^  Camorra.'    We  know  aad  feel  it 


*  In  Bnsaia  we  genenOj  sof^ieeed  that  Hr.  I^ovgndiieff  created  the  wnd  '', 
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deeply.  But,  slas  I  monrtroas  thniga  will  happen  in  the  world.  In 
Snssia  we  hare  a  proverb  sajdng  'there  is  no  iamily  without  a 
cripple.'    Out  anarchists  are  moral  oripplea  indeed. 

YHien  Ae  horror  and  stnpor  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  b^;an  to  pass  away,  RoBsia  saw  with  profound  sympathy  and 
admiration  the  heroic  bearmg  of  the  young  rnler  who,'Bfter  burying 
hii  fother,  set  himself  steadily  to  ezbdcate  his  oovmtiy  &om  the  evils 
which  surrounded  it.  When  his  predecessor  had  ascended  the  throne 
Bussia  was  mourning  for  the  resolts  of  the  Crimean  war,  deploring 
losses  which  seemed  irreparable,  disasterH  incalculable.  No  foreign 
enemy  this  year  was  encamped  on  Russian  soil ;  no  foreign  fleet  Saunted 
its  hostile  flag  in  Russian  waters ;  no  Russian  stronghold  was  be- 
leaguered by  invading  hosts.  There  was  no  war  raging  along  our 
frontiers,  save  among  the  Tekkes,  where  Oeneial  Skobeleff  had  added 
new  laurels  to  his  already  brilliant  reputation  by  the  victories 
which  be  won  over  the  borderers,  whose  prowess  had  hitherto  resisted 
the  Bussian  arms. 

But  the  outward  calm  only  rend^ed  more  strikiog  the  internal 
confusion.  Asmallhandfiil  of  young  men,  drawn&omtheclassofthose 
penniless  students,  the  majority  of  whom  are  supported  by  Grovemment 
charity,  bad  formed  themselves  into  a  semi-political  Ounorra,  for  the 
purpose  of  striking  terror  into  the  Ooveimnent.  A  very  curious  fact« 
sapported  by  men  who  are  closely  connected  with  this  movement, 
and  which  mil  ^doubtless  be  vehemently  contradicted,  as  many  abso- 
lute truths  often  are,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however  unpleasant  it  may 
seem.  It  is  clearly  proved  that  this  Nihilistic  huidful  can  be  divided 
into  two  part£,  viz.  instigators  and  performers — the  first  inepiring  and 
gmdisg ;  the  other  foolishly,  heedlessly  obeying,  following,  and  be- 
coming blind  instruments,  ready  even  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  their 
life.  Strangely  enough,  the  counsellors,  the  instigators,  were  chiefly 
eompoBcd  of  Jews ;  the  performers  all  Russians.  For  the  Jews  act 
always  upon  the  advice  contained  in  a  document  found  amongst  their 
papers  seized  by  the  police :  *  Above  all,  be  sure  always  to  put  the 
BuBsians'forward.'  I  confess  it  doee  very  little  credit  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  sharpness  of  my  young  countrymen,  but  the  Jews — ^who  in 
KuBsia  compose  the  very  worst  element  of  the  country,  and  have  nothing 
to  remind  as  of  Moses  and  Spinosa — have  certfdnly  proved  tiiem- 
■elves  to  be  very  clever.  But  then,  if  you  use  every  means  without 
hesitating  to  employ  the  very  vilest  and  worst,  almost  anything  can  be 
done.  Mr.  Th^dore  ChularofT— autiior  of  a  very  interesting  study^ 
'■  Fifteen  Years  of  Sedition ' ' — supports  this  view  very  strongly.  The 
Nihilist  Jews  generally  adopt  Rusraan  names ;  but  here  w  un- 
doubtedly genuine  family-names :  lAikicerTnan,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Winter  Palace ;  Qoldmberg,  in  the 


iem,'  snl  ire  thooglit  with  diagnat  Uiat  it  wu  qnit«  a.  national  production.  But  tb« 
cetebnted  Breslan,  Professor,' Author  of  the  IRitorg  tf  Foloftd,  Dr.  I.  Caid^riunrad 
me  that  it  sppeiued  alreadj  in  Ontskan's  Die  JHUer  vont  Gtiit,  t^  i.,  ohmt«if  ii. 
and  Tii.,  Dmoh  before  Tomga^neff^  Fathert  and  Son*.  I  , 
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Kursk  railway  attempt  to  blow  up  the  train ;  Lundelevitch,  and  again 
Goldenbeig,  in  Solovieff's  attempt  to  kill  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  in 
1879;  HlodStzky,  Wittenberg,  Jesff^  Helfman  and  others. 

They  began  by  attacking  governors  and  officials  whom  they 
regarded  as  representatives  of  despotism.  I  knew  personally  some  of 
these  victims.  I  wish  there  were  more  people  as  kindhearted  as 
those  were  I  They  shot  one,  they  stabbed  another.  Becruited  by 
those  whose  propaganda  of  socialism  and  sedition  had  been  checked 
by  the  Government,  they  extended  their  operations ;  they  menaced 
the  Emperor,  and  they  made  inc^diary  lires  wherever  they  could, 
be  it  in  rich  or  poor  quarters,  in  towns  or  villages.  Repressive  mea- 
sures were  adopted  to  deal  with  them,  which  only  differ  in  degree 
and  efBcacj  from  those  which  much  less  heinous  outrages  have  com- 
pelled the  most  Liberal  Government  that  ever  existed  to  adopt  in 
Ireland.  But  the  measures  employed  by  our  Government  were  not 
sufficiently  eystematio  and  efficacious.  People  who  urged  a  declara- 
tion of  the  state  of  siege  which  is  in  force  at  Berlin  even  now  were 
accused  of  cruelty  and  want  of  Liberalism.  This  hesitating  half- 
repression  was  answered  by  the  blowing-up  of  the  Winter  Palace,  and 
then,  after  a  brief  but  deceitful  lull,  by  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Alexander  III.  found  society  unnerved  by  the  Hed  terror.  To 
crush  the  terrorists,  the  tenth  article  of  our  Statute  of  Criminal  Pro- 
ceedings, which  answers  to  your  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  has  been  sus- 
pended, and  between  the  White  terror  and  the  Bed,  peaceable  citizeais 
had  a  troublesome  time.  Nor  were  the  plots  of  the  Nihilists  for  one 
instant  relaxed.  Everywhere  around  Uie  person  of  the  Emperor 
seemed  to  gleam  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  Dynamite  mines  were 
discovered  in  places  of  public  resort,  and  all  tbe  haunts  of  revolution- 
ists throughout  Europe  rang  with  fiendish  exultations  over  tbe  deatti 
of  the  only  monarch  in  Europe  whose  name  is  enrolled  among  tbe 
emancipators  of  the  oppressed.  Precautions  were  at  last  taken,  which 
experience  had  proved  to  be  only  too  much  needed.  But  there  was 
no  panic.  The  Emperor  and  Empress  were  in  a  crud  dilemma  :  if 
they  went  abroad,  they  were  told  they  were  risking  lives  precions  to 
Bussia ;  if  they  remained  under  escort,  they  were  accused  of  fear ;  and 
the  less  ground  reproaches  of  that  sort  had,  the  more  eagerly  propa- 
gated they  were  by  those  who  were  looking  out  for  new  opportunities 
for  new  crimes. 

The  assassins,  instead  of  being  executed  oEThand — as  might  have 
been  done,  beoause,  after  all,  their  culpability  was  beyond  any  doubt — 
were  publicly  tried  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  law.  Had  they  been 
tried  by  an  English  judge  they  could  not  have  had  more  liberty  of 
speech  when  they  were  heard  in  their  own  defence.  After  the  dose 
of  that  drama,  the  Emperor  was  left  face  to  &ce  with  the  arduous 
task  to  which  be  had  been  so  suddenly  called.  The  whole  of  Kuflsia 
was  full  of  breathless  expectation.  The  Emperor  was  firm,  resolute, 
and  composed.     So  much  could  not  be  said  of  those  who  surrounded 
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him.  Some  mioisterB,  whom  he  inherited  from  bis  predecessor, 
lacked  the  oerve  requisite  to  deal  with  the  Bituatioc.  Lietening  to 
the  hahel  of  voices  which  arose  in  the  West,  they  bo  far  forgot  what 
was  the  secret  of  their  country's  power  and  the  s^eguard  of  her  unity 
and  greatneus,  as  to  talk  of  granting  a  Constitution.  Count  Loris 
Meliko£f,  who  at  the  heginning  of  his  dictatorial  career  seemed  firm 
and  well  informed,  disappointed  us  all,  as  much  as  Lord  Salishury 
disappointed  EngUnd  after  his  return  from  Turkey.  Count  Loris 
MelikoGf  became  nervous  and  was  foremost  among  those  who  imagined 
that  by  weakening  the  hands  of  the  Central  Power  and  dividing  its 
authority,  Russia  could  more  effectively  cope  with  the  terrorists  and 
anarchists  who  had  just  murdered  one  Emperor  and  were  daily 
scheming  bow  to  murder  bis  successor.  To  have  proclaimed  some 
showy  sort  of  constitutionalism  would  no  doubt  have  won  for  him  a 
momentary  ^lai.  from  the  Petersburgers  and  the  West.  But  it  would 
only  have  been  made  a  basis  for  new  demands  by  the  party  of  anarchy, 
who  are  as  much  opposed  to  constitutionalism,  or  what  they  caJl 
'plutocracy,'  as  to  the  Tzardom  or  autocracy.  They  would  have 
argued,  *  We  have  got  rid  of  the  autocracy  by  the  murder  of  one 
Kmperor ;  let  us  get  rid  of  the  plutocracy  by  murdering  another.' 
The  time  was  hardly  propitious  for  constitutional  experiments.  To 
engraft  constitutionalism  upon  the  Muscovite  autocracy  in  hot  haste 
may  produce  a  mushroom  growth,  which  will  perish  as  rapidly  as 
it  springs  up,  perishing  in  the  reaction  of  contempt  which  it  would 
inevitably  entail.  Constitutionalism  is  no  wonder-working  fetish 
from  which  miracles  can  be  wrought  by  simple  invocation.  It  is  a 
means  to  an  end,  like  every  other  kind  of  government ;  and  those  who 
maintain  that  it  and  it  alone  can  secure  good  government  for  Russia 
would  command  more  support  if  they  could  but  prove  that  they  had 
mastered  the  most  elementary  facts  of  the  situation  for  which  they 
prescribe. 

That  there  are  advantages  in  constitutionalism,  no  one,  I  suppose, 
could  deny.  But  even  the  most  ardent  constitutionalist  in  England 
never  proposes  to  apply  his  principles  to  India.  Yet  if  a  new  set  of 
Thugs  arose  in  Hindostan,  who  added  a  detestation  of  English  rule 
to  their  objection  to  the  maintenance  of  private  property,  and  if  they 
were  to  kill  one  lieutenant-governor  after  another  and  to  finish  by 
murdering  your  Viceroy,  not  even  the  certainty  that  such  a  step 
would  be  vehemently  applauded  by  all  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  would 
lead  to  an  attempt  to  suppress  Thuggism  by  granting  a  Constitution. 
That,  however,  was  what  Count  Loris  Melikoff  thought  of  doing. 
He  had  reported  Nihilism  to  be  extinct  the  week  before  the  poor 
Emperor  was  killed.  Insight  into  the  existing  &ct  so  keen  as  this 
hardly  justified  confidence  in  his  judgment  as  to  the  future  conse- 
quences of  so  direct  a  breach  with  our  historic  past  as  that  which  he 
was  disposed  to  recommend.  The  worst  enemies  of  Russia  abroad 
and  at  home  were  those  who  were  most  urgent  in  pressing  upon  us  a 
Constitution,  Timeo  Danaoa  et  dona  fenntes.  What  our  enemj 
Ho.  614  (wo.  cxMT.  «.».)  3  D  ,|^, 
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pressed  upon  our  aeeeptance  oonld  faurdlj  be  for  our  good.  .Tbe 
f)ublioists  who,  three  Tears  ^^  were  straiiun^  every  nerre  to  toga 
Ei^wid  to  go  to  war  with  Susna,  as  the  predestioed  foe  of  En^aod 
iuid  the  deadly  eneisy  «f  tite  baman  race,  were  not  believed  to  be 
fiaimated  by  wholly  disinterested  motives  iath^  vehement  denuo- 
viatiooB  of  the  autocntcy:  Count  Loria  Afeliboff,  Count  Milfftinp, 
Uid  Mr.  Abaaa  were  an^ous  to  gaia  immediate  favour  with  Petei^ 
'baig  and  \ha  Weet  by  grantiDg  a  Constitti^on ;  they  longed  few. a 
responsible  ministry,  which  the^  and  their  friends,  naturally,  were 
to  fbrm.  F(»tunately  for  Bussta,  though  onfortunately  for  tbem, 
tbtf  Emperor,  after  much  reflection,  had  come  to  a  dedaion  which 
did  not  by  any  means  coincide  with  that  of  the  trio.  He  drew  «p 
9tlt(-&iAon8  nkasa,  asserting  firmly  and  onmistakably  his  deteiminataoB 
^  uf^old  Mb  autocratic-power.    Mere  is  the  principal  pawage  of  it— 

.  In  the  midst  of  our  great  afBictioQ  the  vwoe  of  God  commands  ns  tf 
jdischarge  couiageoualy  ttie  affiurs  of  goveniiiKnt,  trusting  in  God^svm- 
videnoQ,  with  &ith  in  the  strength  and  justice  of  autocrabc  power,  which 
,we  have  been  called  to  snpport  and  preaerre  fi>r  the  people's  good  from  all 
impairment  and  injury.  Therefore  let  courage  animate  the  troubled  and 
teiTor-fitricken  hearts  of  our  futfa^I  Buhjecfa,  of  all  lovera  of  the  &the9laitd, 
devoted  from  geneTStion  to  generation  to  the  hereditary  Imperial  power. 
TTnder  its  shield,  and  in  unbrokm  altianoe  with  it,  onr  load  has  dkhs 
^than  once  HVed  through  great  troubles,  and  has  grown  in  strangth  and 
glory.  Consecrating  oureelvee  to  our  high  serv^,  we  call  upon  all  ov 
It^ai  subjects  to  serve  us  and  the  State  in  truth  and  justice,  to  the  rooting 
out  of  the  horrible  sedition  that  dishononm  the  land  of  Busda,  the  strength- 
ening of  faith  and  morality,  the  good  education  of  the  young,  the  exter- 
mination of  iiynstdceand  plunder,  and  to  the  introduction  of  order  and 
justice  in  the  operatirai  <^  those  institutions  presented  to  Russia  by  ber 
benefactor,  our  beloved  fiither. 

The  ukase  felt  like  a  thunderbolt  upon'the  ministers  just  as  they  wera 
in  session'.  One  of  them,  forgetting  entirely  that  we  bad  no  reqMBsible 
ministry,  as  in  England,  declared  that  *  the  wh(de  Cabinet  ought  to 
resign  at  once.*  Count  Ignatieff,  with  bis  quick  perception  asd 
intelligence,  tuiderstood  the  absurdity  of  soch  a  proposal,  and  calmly 
observed,  *  I  really  do  not  see  why  we  should  feel  ourselves  offmded, 
if  our  Monardi  thinks  necessary  to  say  a  word  to  his  people.  No 
more  can  I  see  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  consult  us  before  taking 
a  step  of  that  sort.'  Count  Loris  MelikoST  resigned ;  others  reaigned 
later— to  the  great  satis&iction  of  Moscow.  Count  Ignatieff,  who, 
after  a  highly  succetsM  career  as  Governor-General  (rf  Nijoi  Nov- 
gorod, had  been  recalled  to  ofiBce  as  Minister  of  the  Domains,  benaiDe 
now  Minister  of  the  Interior.  General  Vanofisky,  a  man  of  renown, 
honour,  and  zeal,  succeeded  Gaunt  Milntine  as  Minister  of  War. 
Mr.  Bnnge,  a  distinguished  professor  of  politioal  economy  at  Kiefi^ 
took  the  place  of  Mr,  Abaza,  The  only  reproach  which  eonld  be  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Bunge  is  that  he  is  an  enthusiastic  Free  Trader ;  but  it 
-is  to  be  hoped  that  when  he  eomes  -to  apply  his  theories  to  SasEuan 
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Heeds,  he  will  see  liiat  we  have  raorentmlogy  mih  Ameriea  thdn  -with 
lltagland  Vhen  Free  Trade  iadfecUsBed.  All  tlte  neir  ministeis  were, 
m  man;  respects,  new  men,  anooimectad  with  the  .former  Camarilla 
- — men  irtiose  patriotism  had  been  tested  and  prored. 
•  The  herita^  c^  autocratie  power  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
^oimg  Emperor  for  the  good  of  Knssia  was  not  a  light  one.  Alez- 
iamder  III.  might  be  perhaps  excused  if  he  sought  for  some  pretext 
for  disowaing  it.  But  this  is  not  the  -mj  in  which  Bueeians  under- 
etaad  tiieir  duty.  If  the  ordinary  soldier  knows  how  to  die  at  his 
^MMt — marching,  as  at  Schweidnitz  fort,  into  the  deadly  morass,  merely 
to  make  a  bridge  by  his  death  for  the  passage  of  hiS  comrades — much 
lebfe  could  the  &nperor  desert  his  post.  Because,  in  reality,  to  grant  a 
OonstitutioainTiewdf  the  difficulty  of  his  pbsition,  and  of  the  i^ingeiB 
■anrroonding  it,  would  simply  mean  a  oowsrdly  desertion.  Western 
TaeDtors,givingcoun6elsofcowardice,hardly  deserves  hearing.  Besides, 
we  knew  very  well  that  such  are  not  the  real  views  of  Englishmen. 
"When  their  own  lives  are  needed  on  the  hattle-Seld  they  seek  no 
pretext  for  running  away.  And  our  Emperor  is  the  last  man  to 
accept  hints  concerning  the  giving  ap  of  a  position  on  personal 
-grounds,  in  whidi  he  would  be  pUced  to-morrow  by  a  tremendous 
majority,  if  such  a  thing  as  a  plibiseite  were  possible  with  ua. 
Surely  in  those  latter  days,  when  the  gospel  of  assassination  is  preached 
'as  'the  ^  last  word  of  justice,'  it  is  imposEdble  even  for  the  most  vtdgac- 
Ininded  mortal  to  fell  to  see  that  the  crown  of  the  autocrat  is  in  veiy 
•truth  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  throne  of  Russia  makes  its  ruler  a 
Prometheus  indeed. 

For  autocrat  though  he  is,  the  range  of  autocratic  power  is 
limited  by  very  complicated  circumstances.  Can  any  Emperor,  be 
he  never  so  autocratic,  give  '  every  peasant  the  fowl  in  his  pot ' 
of  which  Henri  Quatre  dreamt  P  Can  he  prevent  the  famine  ?  Can 
-he  supply  places  for  all  the  host  of  half-educated  proUtairee  who  are 
turned  oat  annually  from  our  universities  ?  Can  he  with  a  stroke  of 
itiie  pen  abolish  taxes  or  disband  the  amiy  without  exposing  his 
country  to  still  greater  calamities  ?  Can  he  prevent  a3i  his  officials 
from  committing  malversations  and  abuses  in  some  parts  of  his  vast 
empire  ?  But  to  limit  still  more  by  artificial  fetters  the  autocracy, 
which  is  the  only  force  to  which  we  look  for  remedying  the  abuses, 
the  evils,  and  grievances  under  which  we  suffer,  would,  to  oux  think- 
ing, be  madness  indeed.  The  need  of  the  time  is  to  strengthen  rather 
than  to  weaken  the  supreme  power  of  the  Throne,  whose  interests  are 
identical  witli  those  of  the  nation,  and  which  exists  for  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  Russia.  The  same  instinct  which  leads  Liberals  to 
demand  the  improvement  of  the  efficiraicy  and  the  increase  of  the 
authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  leads  Russians  to  insist  upon 
preserving  the  powers  of  the  Emperor.  To  him,  as  to  your  House 
of  Commons,  we  appeal  against  the  misdeeds  of  all  governors,  minis- 
ters, and  officials.     He  is  our  Great  Representative. 

Surrounding  himself  with  ministers  thoroughly  national  in  their 
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Aims,  he  nerertheless  has  preserved  the  initiative  and  sapieme  choice 
of  instrumente  for  the  execution  of  his  policy.  Europe  may  disap- 
prove of  some  of  these  instnimenta.  Its  iodignatioD,  for  instance, 
has  esperially  been  raised  by  the  appointmeot  of  Count  IgnatieflF,  for 
whom  M.  Gialleoga  almost  alone  has  eaid  a  good  word  in  the  Western 
press.  Well,  in  Bossia  he  is  known  for  his  national  feelings,  for  his 
undoubted  fjdlfulness  and  intelligence,  and  the  very  fact  that  he  ia 
detested  by  all  who  hate  Russia  is  already  a  very  strong  argument  in 
his  favour.  What  a  mad  desire  it  is  to  please  the  whole  world !  In 
a  private  individual,  however,  it  is  only  ridiculous ;  in  an  Emperor  it 
would  be  criminal. 

In  Russia  the  spring  succeeds  winter  with  a  rapidity  which  startJeB 
the  traveller  accustomed  to  the  mote  gradual  transitioDS  of  milder 
climee.  Our  politics  resemble  our  seasons.  We  are  accustomed  to 
violent  transitions.  We  do  many  things  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
linger  long  before  Plevna,  but  when  once  the  period  is  past  we  rush 
irresistibly  over  the  Balkans,  up  to  the  walls  of  Constuitinople  ;  bat 
in  politics  this  hardly  answers  as  well  as .  in  war.  Alexander  III.  is 
moving  considerately,  but  not  less  resolutely  than  needed. 

The  Nihilist  Gamorra,  with  its  ceaseless  plots,  forbade  that  con- 
stant intercourse  between  the  Emperor  and  the  poorest  of  his  sub- 
jects, which  once  existed.  English  travellers  have  often  expreaeed 
their  surprise  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  late  Emperor,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  hia  reign,  used  to  meet  the  poorest  of  his  subjects.. 
Among  the  many  evil  consequences  of  the  exploits  of  the  assassins, 
that  familiar  intercourse  naturally  had  to  be  suspended.  But  the 
Emperor,  eagerly  longing  for  the  exact  truth,  does  not  even  try  to 
conceal  his  contempt  for  deceit  and  all  sorts  of  subterfuges.  FVom 
the  chiefs  of  the  subdued  Teklres  to  the  peasants  of  a  remote  BuBsiaa 
commune,  deputies  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  interview  with 
their  Emperor,  who  always  receives  them  kindly,  and  tries  to  learn 
from  themselves  their  wants  and  wishes.  One  by  one  the  old  mini^ 
ters,  whose  shortcomings  had  been  concealed  from  the  late  EmperOT, 
found  that  it  was  prudent  to  retire.  The  new  men  were  selected 
not  exclusively  from  the  national  party;  still  the  most  of  tiiOB 
were  Buesians  at  heart,  and  men  of  strict  probity,  free  insa. 
all  suspicion  of  laxity  in  money  matters.  They  all — except  Baron 
Nicolai,  whose  G-erman  name  does  not  indicate  a  German  pro- 
fundity of  studies,  and  whose  anti-classical  views  may  do  a  serious 
harm  to  our  schools  and  universities — meet  with  warm  sym- 
pathy in  Bussia.  Everywhere  a  reign  of  strict  economy  is  inaugu- 
rated. The  new  men,  in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  the  navy 
and  of  the  army  is  placed,  are  well  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
down  the  expenses.  The  threatened  war  with  China  was  averted  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  settling  the  dispute  concerning  the  Va. 
territory.  The  advance  of  our  troops  in  the  direction  of  Merv  was 
checked — though,  according  to  a 'Pall Mall  Gazette'  correapondent, 
nothing  was  easier  than  the  seizure  of  Merv — and  the  reoiganisatioD 
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of  the  border  territory  commenced.  New  rules  were  issued  for  the 
distribution  of  Crown  lands,  and  measuree  taken  against  existing 
abuses,  which  have  led  already  to  the  resignation  of  Prince  Lieven, 
one  of  the  greatest  protegia  of  Count  V^ouyeff,  that  very  type  of 
an  effete  St.  Petersburg  official,  fail  of  grand  and  shallow  phrases  on 
Liberalism  and  coemopolitanism,  and  one  of  the  worst  State  mimsters 
we  had ;  which  isnot  Haying  little,  I  regret  to  confess. 

Bat  the  new  departure  in  Bussia  which  promises  to  be  the  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  new  reign,  was  the  reference  of  every  great 
measure  of  social,  agrarian,  and  administrative  reform  to  Commis- 
eions  of  Experts,  specially  summoned  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
the  best-fonned  opinions  upon  the  measures  under  discussion. 

The  new  system  was  first  tried  in  connection  with  the  agrarian 
question.  As  the  English  Parliament  has  been  engaged  all  last 
session  in  discussing  the  detaib  of  a  bill  amending  the  pTOvisions  of 
the  Irish  agrarian  measure  of  1871,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  com- 
plexity, the  tediousnees,  and  the  difficulty  attending  agrarian  legis- 
lation, even  upon  the  small  scale  with  which  you  have  made  its 
acquaintance.  In  Russia  the  problem  is  far  more  vast  in  its  propor- 
tions than  in  your  Irish  province,  and  the  agrarian  law  of  tiie  late 
Emperor  cast  all  your  agrarian  legislation  entirely  into  the  diade. 
Mr.  Bright  has  frankly  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  autocratic 
power  in  settling  a  question  so  complicated.  In  his  speech  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  I^nd  Act,  be  said :  '  Lord  Dufferin  says  that 
out  of  10,137,000  former  serfs — ^meaning  fi^milies  (I  don't  know  what 
population)— -8,584,000,  or  75  per  cent.,  are  now  absolute  owners  of 
the  land  they  occupy;  1,550,000 — three  times  the  number  of  the 
Irish  tenants — have  not  yet  redeemed  their  land.  That  is  a  process 
which  is  coming  on  in  Bussia.  They  have  an  autocratic  government 
in  Russia,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  consult  two  contentious 
parties  in  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
better  for  some  things.  But,  as  regards  this  matter,  there  came  a 
great  proridence,  which  has  been  described  as  a  hand  stretched  out 
of  the  cloud — the  hand  of  the  late  Czar,  who,  by  a  decree  of  bis,  and 
the  action  of  the  ministers,  made  this  enormous,  this  stupendous, 
and  absolutely  unequalled  change  throughout  a  portion  of  that  great 
empire.  I  think  that  ought  to  encourage  us  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  smnething,  though  not  so  great  a  thing  as  that.' 

Yet,  in  face  of  this  testimony — which,  after  all,  only  recalls  facts 
which  everyone  is  supposed  to  know — I  have  heard  of  sapient 
enemies  of  oars,  who  actually  make  it  a  serious  charge  against  the 
saemoij  of  our  late  Emperor,  that  he  never  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  agrarian  question  I  It  is  such  criticisms  which  make 
Russians  wonder  how  anyone  can  be  so  fooliBh  as  to  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  idle  chatter  of  that  presumptuous  ignorance  which 
BO  often  finds  a  voice  in  the  foreign  press.  I  see  the  English  papers 
regularly  in  Bussia,  and  like  other  people  outside  Russia,  I  suppose, 
I  did  not  read  eveiy  line  of  the  intero?inable  debates  on  the  Land. 
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Act.'  Bbt  the  six  huddred  and  &.&.J  nuBceUaBeoaa  indiTidu&la  cc^ 
le^ed  at  Westm)ii8t«r  to  diaw.  tip  an  agtarian  oode  for  IielMid 
seemed  Ttiy  little  inclined  indeed  'to  stiek  to  the  point.'  The; 
involuntarily  reminded  me  df  an  incident  at  the  Edinbuigh  Social 
Science  Congress  last  year.  One  of  tiie  orators  seemed  greatly 
Aobked-whbn  the  <diainnaa  politely  b^ged  him  to  obeerre  time  and 
not  to  wander  too  much  about  in  hia  digresdoDB.  'Well,  air,* 
aosnered  he, '  of  course  I  have  to  observe  time,  bat  I  un  noi  going 
to  stick  to  the  point ;  I  am  free  in  my  speech,  let  others  stick  to 
points  I '  But  really,  for  a  practical  people,  pardon  me,  you  seem  to 
go  about  the  work  of  legislation  in  a  mort  unpractical  fashiou.  A 
long  c<»nplicated  bill,  which  Mr,  Crladstone  alone  could  have  drawn 
np,  and  which  Qot  even  Mr.  Gladstone  could  explain  all  at  once,  is 
thrown  down  upon  the  table  of  Uie  Houee  of  Commons  to  be  wrangled 
over  by  six  hundred  and  6fty  peisone,  ooe-tiiird  of  whom  only  dmre 
to  idirow  it  out  altogether,  while  a  formidable  minority  wish  to  tnuu- 
form  it  entirely,  or  obstruct  it  out  of  existence.  How  many  of  those 
whQ  spoke  by  the  we^  upon  the  bill  und^stood  it,  or  even  professed 
to  understand  it?  An  English  correspondent  of  mine  aaured  rae 
that  there  was  only  one  man  in  each  paJty  that  had  really  mastered 
its  contents — Mr.  Gladstone  (Liberal),  Mr.  Gibson  (Cons^vative), 
Mr.  Healy  (Obstructive),  Mr.  Shaw  (Home  Ruler),  and  Lord  San- 
doiph  Churchill  (the  Fourth  Party),  and  he  was  not  sure  about  Lord 
Bandolph  Churchill.  This,  I  suppose,  was  only  a  humorous  exag- 
geration ;  but  not  even  the  most  devoted  Parliamentarian  even 
pretends  to  believe  that  the  passsge  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  refiecta 
much  lustre  on  the  reputation  of  your  Constitution.  It  increased, 
no  doubt,  the  reputation,  already  so  great,  of  your  Prime  Minister ;  iS 
strengthened  the  '  one-man  power,'  but  it  diminished  the  respect  feU 
for  your  method  of  legislation,  and  confirmed  ns  in  our  distrust  of 
English  models. 

I  ask  you  frankly,  Would  any  Englishman,  with  reo«at  experienoe 
still  fresh  in  his  mind,  recommend  our  Emperor  to  summon  a  Par* 
liament  on  the  English  model,  to  deal  with  the  agrarian  question — 
three  times  as  great,  according  to  Mr.  Bright,  as  that  which  has 
brought  the  English  Parliament  to  a  standstill  this  year  F 

Wo  have  too  much  serious  work  to  do,  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  oi. 
'obstructive  tactics,'  continuous  sittings  forty-one  hours  ia  length, 
and  all  the  elaborate  apparatus  for  the  production  of  eloquence,  which 
it  pleases  you  to  imagine  the  climax  of  human  wisdom  in  Uie  art  of 
government. 

Li  our  present  condition  we  can  hardly  afford  to  exchange  that 
'  hand  stretched  irom  a  eloud,'  that '  great  providence,'  which  emanci- 
pated the  serf,  for  such  a  broken-down  machine  aa  the  English 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time  our  Emperor  is  far  too  earnest  and 
sincere  an  autocrat  to  neglect  any  means  that  «re  calculated  to  make 
his  autocracy  a  benefit  to  his  people.  No  one  can  be  mAre  keenly 
alive  to  the  shortcomings  of  many  officials  (whicb,  indeed,'liae  been 
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officially  and  in  the  ftabkeat  mumec  laet^inised  by  .Count  IgtMiefff 
Mmaelf  in  his  circiil&tXas  to  the  neccBaity  for  submittinji;  the  red-. 
tape  theoriee  of  d^ortmemtB  to  the  fresh  and  searching  exaimnfttion, 
of  the  ablegt  of  bis  anhjeots  outside  the  drde  of  bureaueiaqy. 

The  questioii  arose,  how  this  could  be  best  secured?  The, 
&TOQrite  propoaal  of  tiie  Ifational  party  was  that  the  ancient: 
Zemsld^  Sobory  shoidd  be  reassembled,  in  order  that  the  repreeen* 
tatives  of  the  .people  should  be  hcought  into.oouocU.  with  ;their 
aoreieigQ.  But  if  the  ancient  traditions  were  revived,  the  popular 
etmsnltative  asaembly  would  number  no  fewer  than  two  thousand, 
members.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  said  to.  be  safety^ 
but  two  thousand  is  rather  too  much.  If  the  ZemskiS  Sobory  re- 
appeared, the  method  of  appointment  and  constitution  will  have  to 
1]e  altered  so  as  to  bring  them  within  manageable  proportions.  This 
could  not  be  done  at  once,  and  the  difficulty  pressed  for  imoiediate 
attentitHi.  A  departmental  commiesion  had  drawn  up  a  sohene  of. 
agrarian  reform  which  was  ready  for  immediate  enactment,  if  it  has 
not  been  thou^t  necessaiy  to  consult  the  refwesentatives  of  the 
people.  It  was  still  more  absurd  to  propose  to  sununaa  a  Buseiaa 
ehamber  after  the  French  system.  To.  divide  the  ninety  millions  o£ 
Kasaian  subjects,  who  are  scattered  in  villages  over  an  enormous  con-, 
tanent  stretching  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Yellow  Sea  into  a  number  o£ 
equal  electoral  departments,  each  electing  its  own  representative  by 
universal  suffrage  and  the  ballot,  is  not  a  work  to  be  acoomplished  in 
a  dsy  or  even  in  a  year ;  and  when  it  ia  accomplished,  the  experinteut 
would  probably  fail. 

The  experiment  of  a  limited  suffrage  such  as  prevails  in  England* 
-with  oonstituencies  of  irregular  aze  and  differing  franduBes,  would 
be  still  more  difficult  of  execution.  Nor  would  it,  if  attAined,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  democratic  justice  than  auto- 
eratic  imperialism  itself.  To  allow  the  votes  of  half  a  dozen  moul- 
dering communes  in  tbe  south  of  England  to  neutralise  the  combined 
representatives  of  Birmingham  and  (Glasgow,  is  even  more  anomalous 
tl^  the  autocracy  in  an  era  of  equality.  The  autocrat  at  least  acts 
for  the  nation ;  the  shopkeepers  of  your  pocket  boroughs  are  hardly 
expected  to  place  national  interests  before  their  private  concerns. 
And,  after  all,  your  Parliamentary  system  is  not  democratic  so  much 
as  plutocratic.  What  capital  leaders  have  been  writt^i  upon  this 
tJieme  by  Mr,  Katkoff,  our  best  publicist,  and  the  editor  of  the 
*  Moscow  Gazette '  I  and  yet,  after  all,  Mr.  Katkoff  has  said  nothing 
more  severe  than  what  is  said  by  the  impartial  Mr.  Morley,  who,  in 
his  '  Life  of  Mr,  Cobden,'  denounces  '  the  hypocrisy  and  shiftlessnesa 
of  a  system  that,  behind  the  artfully-painted  mask  of  popular  repre-. 
sentatJon,  concealed  the  clumsy  machinery  of  a  rather  dull  pluto- 
cracy.' Now,  do  pardon  me  if  I  say,  that  to  us  Bnssians  the  power 
of  matenal  wealth  alene  is  perfectly  repugnant.  The  extreme  mate- 
rial poverty  of  a  Spinosa  and  his  overwhelming  moral  rich«  form  an 
anti^iesis  which  speaks  to  our'  hearts  and  our  imaginations  infinitelT 
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more  than  all  your  moDey-loids  collected  in  one  assembly.  And  we 
RussiaoB  think  that  a  craving  for  merely  material  advantages,  such 
as  exists  now  in  Fianee,  where  the  stock  market  is  the  only  tonple 
of  worship,  can  only  be  fatal,  mortally  fotal,  to  a  great  country.  A 
Qennan  Btatesman,  whose  opinion  has  a  very  great  weight,  observed 
some  time  ago, '  These  poor  dear  French  are  8o  entirely  swallowed  up 
with  stock-jobbing,  that  they  will,  fortunately,  forget  very  soon  that 
they  ever  possessed  Alsace  and  Lorraine.'  Madame  Adam,  with  her 
'  Nouvelle  Revue,'  ie,  however,  an  exception  to  that  general  rule. 
She  keeps  up  the  divine  fire  of  patriotism  and  other  lofty  feelings 
which  are  not  to  be  purchased  at  stock  exchanges;  but,  alaa!  such 
examples  are  not  numerous. 

However,  I  must  not  cross  the  Channel  as  yet ;  the  coasts  of  the 
Thames  are  preferable.  Still,  what  do  you  see  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  Is  it  not  the  rich  man's  paradise  ?  How  much  did  it 
cost  to  elect  yoin*  present  chamber  ?  Some  two  or  three  millions 
sterling,  did  it  not?  Two  or  three  millions  spent  by  some  thousand 
individuals  to  purobaBe  a  right  to  legislate  for  the  Empire — that  is 
not  a  ^stem  we  care  to  introduce  in  Eussia.  Even  a  democrat — and 
most  Russianfl  are  democrats,  if  only  because  our  nobility  has  no 
aristocratic  privil^ee,  which  used  to  represent  a  certain  power  in 
this  country — well  then,  I  say  that  even  a  democrat  may  be  pardoned 
if  he  prefers  an  autocracy,  or  rule  of  the  strongest,  to  a  plutocracy, 
Gt  mere  reign  of  the  richest.  The  great  object  is  the  reign  of  the 
wisest ;  and  our  Emperor  may,  perhaps,  be  trusted  to  discern  {»e- 
emiuent  ability  as  much  as  the  hodman  of  Lambeth,  or  the  publican 
of  Itocbester. 

I  am  not  arguing  in  &vour  of  autocracy  in  England.  You  have 
your  own  ways,  and  we  are  well  contented  for  you  to  go  your  own 
way.  I  am  tonchingly  humble  in  my  request ;  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
should  allow  us  to  go  ours,  without  perpetually  indulging  in  Phari- 
saical exaltation  of  your  system  not  only  for  yourselves,  but  also 
for  Russia.  The  insular  bigotry  and  fanatical  fetish-woiship  of 
constitutionalism  does  not  give  you  the  right  to  insnlt— or, 
what  is  almost  as  bad,  to  weaiy  to  death — your  neigbbonis. 
Religious  hatred  is  fortunately  dying  out.  Is  it,  then,  ateolately 
Becessary  to  replace  it  by  some  other  ?  You  are  oonstitntionslistB ; 
we  uphold  the  autocracy.  Each  kindly  thinks  that  be  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong.  Why  should  they  not  be  allowed  to  find  that 
kind  of  satis&ction  ?  But  Bussians  are  continually  provoked  by  the 
taunts  of  the  fanatics  of  constitutionalism.  Is  it  not  time,  really, 
that  some  of  them  who  are  not  by  nature  particularly  patient  should 
at  last  say, '  But,  for  common  sense's  sake,  have  you  not  said  sufficient 
to  show  that  you  know  very  little  what  our  wants  are  ? '  It  is 
better  for  each  country  to  prescribe  for  its  own  maladies. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Emperor  was  simple,  but  efTectdve. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  convoke  bis  peasants  to  a  general  election, 
be  summoned  a  special  representative  Commission  of  Experts,  to 
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whom  was  submitted  the  law  which  had  been  drawn  np  by  the  chief 
committee  for  the  reoi^anisation  of  the  landed  property  of  the 
peasantry,  and  approved  by  the  Council  of  State.  The  rtep  produced 
a  great  sensation,  because  the  persona  who  were  summoned  actually 
had  no  other  claims  but  their  serious  knowledge  of  the  questions 
under  coosideratiou.  There  was  something  very  eantest  and  real 
about  tbe  whole  matter,  and  it  was  looked  npoD  with  confidence  by 
the  whole  country.  A  decree  was  issued  on  June  2  smnmtming  for 
June  14  this  firat  commission  of  experts.  It  consisted  of  three 
ex-ofido  members,  and  twelve  specially  selected  on  account  of 
t^eir  representative  character.  The  ex^jfficio  members  were  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  Ignatiefif ;  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
Mr.  Sunge ;  and  the  Minister  of  I^omains,  Mr.  Ostrofsky.  The 
~  twelve  specially  appointed  members  consisted  of  tbe  late  Prince  Vas- 
riltchikoEF  (President  of  the  Slavonic  Committee  of  St.  Petersburg), 
who  had  devoted  many  years  to  a  close  study  of  the  agrarian  ques- 
tion ;  the  presidents  of  the  provincial  delegations  of  Moscow,  Kharkoff, 
Twer,  and  Oufa ;  the  Mar^haux  de  Noblesse  of  the  pronnces  of 
Yaroalavl,  Syzrane,  and  Vetlonga;  two  members  of  the  provincial 
assembly  of  Moscow ;  a  landed  proprietor  from  Tchemigof ;  and  the 
president  of  the  Moscow  Agricultural  Society.  To  them  was  added 
the  president  of  the  Zemstvo  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  was  named 
chsinoan  of  the  commission. 

All  schools  of  thought  were  represented — from  M.  Kolioupmoff, 
who  fbr  the  last  fifteen  years  has  protested  against  the  existing 
arrangement  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money,  to  Prince 
VassilchikofT,  who,  in  hu  last  published  work,  insisted  that  the  agri- 
eultural  crisis  in  Kussia  was  neither  due  to  the  emancipation  nor  tiie 
agrarian  l^slation  of  the  late  reign,  but  to  economical  causes,  which 
would  have  produced  tbe  same  results  if  the  serfs  had  remained  under 
tbe  yoke  of  their  former  masters.  The  twelve  representative  mem- 
bers were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  two  opposing  schools ; 
and  it  was  well  said  at  the  time  in  St.  PeterBborg,  that  although 
the  commission  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  Russia,  it  rqiresented 
the  whole  of  experience  acquired  in  Russia,  and  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  study  of  the  queBti(m. 

When  tbe  memb^  of  the  commission  met,  they  were  received 
by  the  Emperor,  who  said  that  he  had  convoked  them  because  in 
their  capacity  as  members  of  elective  assemblies,  or  associationa 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  tbe  peasants,  their  knowledge  and  opi- 
nions were  needed.  The  project  of  reform  laid  before  them  had  already 
been  elaborated  administratively,  but  he  did  not  think  it  possiUe 
that  such  a  law  could  be  usefully  framed  without  their  assistance. 
Acting  upon  that  prinraple,  the  government  would  leave  tbem  oitire 
liberty  to  appoint  their  committees,  to  decide  the  hour  or  the  dates  of 
tiieir  dttings,  and  to  draw  up  their  own  orders  of  the  day,  merely 
reserving  to  itself  tbe  duty  of  furnishing  them  all  the  neoessacy 
materials  for  deliberations. 

;i,COOglC 
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The  loottiimeBioiieis  .tet  about  to  work  '-mUh  'diU^enoe ;  -nib>ocHlH 
mittens  TCre  appointed^ and  thfej  BometiinfisheM  bwo  sittingB a  d^^ 
The  eoMT^no  members  attended  to  gifd  infbnmdnoB  and  to  uiawu 
qnestions,  but  did  not  vote.  The  projedb  snbmittcd  to  tbon  b^  tb« 
GovemmeBt  can;  bsrdljr.be  explained  witibout  entevivg  inio  details 
from  which  a  public  svirteited  vith  diacussioiig  on  agmiiso  qoealioiu 
must'Daturaily  shrink.  It  is  iwceieaiy,  however,  even  at  the  Tisk  of 
wearying,  to  give  some  oatl^e  of  the  new  RnsSiaaLaiid  Bill.  JSnABr 
the  agrarian  law  of  iS6i,  advances  wwe  made  to  ihe  peaeante  i» 
liable  Utem  to  become  absolute  owners  of  th^  holdings ;  the  on^ 
standing  balance  of'  which  last  April  was  752,006,000  ronUet^  or 
say,  about  7^,000,000!.  -On  this  the?  had  to  pay  six  per  cent.,  five 
aaid  a  half  for  interest  repayment,  with  a  half  per  cent,  for  reserve 
fond.  After  making  some  allowancea,  this  amonnt  is  an  annual 
burden  upon  the  present  proprietors  of  43,500,000  ronbles,  or,say, 
little  moie  than  4,35o,ooo£.  sterling.  Of  this,  owing  to  soccesnTe 
had  harvests  and  othw  causes,  16,500,000  roubles  were  in  aitearat 
the  b^inning  of  this  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half  percentk 
tihai^ed  for  resrare  fund  realised  an  available  balance  of  20,000^000 
roubles.  The  Government  proposed,  in  the  project  of  law  snb- 
mitted  to  the  commission,  to  remit  all  the  arrears  due  from  the 
peasants,  recouping  itself  fiism  the  reserve  fund.  It  also  proposed  to 
grant  a  sum  of  9,000,000  roubles  per  -annom  for  the  radoctiou  of 
the  annual  payment  in  the  dMricts  where  the  soil  is  poorest  and  the 
distress  most  generalj  meeting  the  loss  out  of  tiie  profits  of  the  State 
Bank.  As  a  third  measnie,  it  proposed  to  insist  that  the  eight  or 
nine  hundred  thousand  peasants  who  have  not  yet  voluntarily  agreed 
to  purchase  their  holdings,  shall  after  January  I,  1883,  be  aliSe  to 
purchase  their  holdings  at  the  oompulsery  rate--a  gain  to  the  peasant 
of  about  20  per  cent.  As  twenty-nine  years  have  still  to  eU^tse  be- 
fore the  peasants  complete  the  payment  of  all  their  instalments,  the 
vote  in  aid  of  9,000,000  roubles  per  annum  practically  amoonta  to 
a  subsidy  to  the  distressed  peasants  of  a  sum  of  26,000,000^.  out  of 
the  profits  of  the  State  Bank,  the  payment  being  made  in  twenty- 
nine  annual  instalments  of  900,000^. 

These  proposals  the  experts  took  into  consideration.  All  agreed 
that  some  reduction  was  necessary.  About  the  arrears  there  appears 
to  have  been  general  assent  to  their  remission.  Nor  was  there  nnuA 
demur  to  the  limitation  of  the  period  of  voluntary  transfo'.  The 
great  discussion  arose  oonceming  the  method  of  applying  the 
9,000,000  roubles  offered  by  the  Minister  of  Finance.  The  com- 
mission was  almoat  evenly  divided  between  two  parties.  The  min- 
isters did  not  vote.  By  their  abstention  in  the  end  a  niajonty  of 
seven  to  five  carried  a  rewdution  in  iavour  of  redocing  t^e  annaal 
payment  by  one  rouble  yec  head  all  roond,  and  devoting  5,000,000 
ronbles  besides  to  the  relief  of  the  more  distressed  provinces.  A 
reduction  of  one  rouble  per  head  involves  a  less  of  8,500,000  ronbles 
per  annum,  which,  with  5,000,000  epecially  devoted  to  the  distressed 
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ysoTinceSk  oeoeeded  thfe  -  sum  at  Uie  disposal ,  of  tM  'MtstBter  of 

Finaace.  The  mmoritj  nd:  only  orged  that  objection,  but  pintested 
a^aitet  a  dioanation  of  the  payments  b»Qg  mads  in  distrieferwhere 
the  annual  instaltnent  paid  to  the  State  waa  under  Uie  letting  value 
of  the  land.  In  these  districts,  they  maintained,  the  mooey  intended 
by  the  Government  for  the  ameliomtioa  of  the  condition  of  the 
peasants  should  not  be  handed  over  to  each  individual  in  the  ehape 
of  a  reductiea  of  hie  itstalment,  but  employed  for  the  establishmflab 
of  commumd  banks  of  credit,  the  opening  of  agricultui^  sohoolsy 
tbe  improvement  of  agrioultUTe,  and  Uie  like. 

Altitov^h  the  expats  are  understood  to  have  made  the  recommen- 
dations I  luLve  described,  I  have  not  seen  the  precise  twms  of  their 
report,  nor  were  detailed  reports  of  their  proceedings  puUiahed  in 
our  papers.  And  it  appears -from  a  circular  issued  by  the  Ministef 
of  the  Interior  to  the  Zemstvos,  in  October,  that  tbe  experts  had 
made  very  serious  repieseutations  to  tiie  Government  ooiusmiDg' 
the  inadequacy  and  untrustworthineas  of  the  official  returns.  It  is' 
a  cuiioue  &ct,  that  nothing  oan  exceed  the  reluctance  of  the  Bn£Bian> 
peasant  to  furnish  exact  account  oC'  his  posseseioos,  unless  it  be  the 
readjuese  of  Russian  officials  to  draw  up  elaborate  returns  of  the  exact 
economical  state  of  our  nual  population.  The  experts,  distrusting 
these  statistics,  urged  Count  Ignatieff  to  take  immediate  steps  to- 
procure  exact  and  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  real  &cts  of  tlie 
case. 

With  this  request  Count  Ignatieff  at  onOe  complied.  His  circular 
to  the  Zemstvos  states  that  the  experts  of  the  Zemstvos  invited  te  special 
conferences  with  the  Ministers  have  indicated  the  precise  nature  of 
the  information  required,  and  have  proposed  to  apply  to  the  Zemstvos 
in  order  to  secure  it.  The  circular  recognises  the  justice  ^  this> 
demand  and  the  wisdom  of  seeking  from  the  Zemstvos  infonnatioa 
wfaiclt  should  be  exact,  conscientiously  collected,  and  exempt  from  all 
preconceived  ideas.  He  therefore  a^s  the  Zemstvos  throughout  the 
empire  to  furnish  them  with  information:  I,  as  to  the  details  of  the 
economical  .situation  of  tbe  rural  communes ;  3,  the  exact  figures  as 
to  the  repayments  and  the  arrears;  and  3,  an  indication  of  tbe  vil'^ 
lages  whose  economical  situation  has  been  particularly  disturbed. 

Thus  the  first  commission  of  the  experts  has  set  on  foot  a  great 
national  inquest  into  tbe  condition  of  the  people  throughout  tbe 
Empire,  an  inquest  conducted  by  tbe  freely-eleoted  representatives  of 
the  peo^de  in  their  several  localities,  acting  onder  the  advice  and  at 
the  initiative  of  the  £mperor  himself. 

Tbe  Commission  of  Experts  not  being  a  representative  body  in 
tbe  En^ish  sense  of  that  term,  its  decisions  have  no  landing  autho- 
rity. In  Euob  a  oase  as  tbe  present,  where  tbe  opinion  of  the  com- 
mis»on  is  almost  equally  divided,  even  Englishmen  would  admit  that 
it  is  for  the  Emperor  to  decide.  Tbe  decision  would  equally  rest: 
with  him  if  the  Commission  were  unanimous.  It  exists  solely  for 
consultative  purposes,  and  be  is  free  to  reject  its  unanimous  advice ; 
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but  although  ha  is  free  to  do  ro,  he  is  as  likelj  to  make  such  an 
exercise  of  his  freedom  as  your  Queen  is  frree  to  make  a  peer  of  every 
cobbler  in  London,  or  veto  a  bill  passed  unanimously  by  both  chambers. 
The  report  of  the  CommiBsion  of  Experts  has  been  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire. 

This  was  the  first  of  the  commissione.  Its  proceedings  were  hdd 
with  closed  doors,  and  the  nature  of  its  discossions  of  course  ooied 
out,  great  interest  was  excited,  and  everyone  b^;an  to  ask  whether 
this  was  to  be  a  new  departure,  or  merely  an  isolated  experiment. 
Th*e  well-known  independent  character  of  the  experts,  the  unoom- 
promising  manner  in  which  they  combated  the  views  of  the  Minis- 
ters, and  especially  that  of  the  Minister  of  Finances,  the  decisions  at 
which  they  arrived  in  insisting  upon  amending  the  project  of  tiie 
G-ovemment,  attracted  naturally  great  attention.  Some  maintained 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  representative  Government ;  others  saw  in 
it  the  fureranner  of  revolution.  But  the  Moscow  party  rejoiced,  for 
they  saw  in  it  the  return  to  the  ancient  traditional  policy  of  the 
country,  when  the  Tzars  and  the  nation  took  council  together,  and 
the  unity  an,d  the  greatness  of  Russia  were  established  on  sound 
foundations. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  deternuiiation  of  the  Emperor  to  learn  the 
exact  views  of  his  country  before  taking  any  new  direction,  any  great 
reform,  his  earnest  desire  to  come  face  to  face  with  his  people,  was 
set  aside  by  the  appointment  of  other  Commissions  of  Elxperts  on  the 
same  consultative  principle.  In  reality,  this  New  Departure  is  but  a 
revival  of  traditional  usage,  modified  in  accordance  with  altered 
circnmBtanoes. 

Among  other  questions  to  be  settled  in  the  same  way  are  the 
questions  of  the  sale  of  drink,  the  migration  of  peasants,  military  and 
naval  reform,  and  the  treatment  of  the  Jews. 

For  the  first,  the  drink,  specialists  of  all  ranks  and  classes  are 
already  summoned  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  represent  the  provinces 
and  towns  of  Moscow,  Simbirsk,  Penza,  St.  Petersburg,  Riasan,  Fskoff, 
Tamboff,  Kharkoff,  Ou&,  Saratoff,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Toula,  Yarwlavl, 
Wilna,  Kostroma,  Kherson,  Samara,  KiefT,  Orel,  Kazan,  and  many 
other  towns  and  districts.  On  this  remar^ble  commission  peasants 
and  merchants  sat  side  by  side  with  princes  and  mar^ohaux  de  noblesse 
— no  rank,  no  monetary  qualification  was  demanded.  It  was  only 
necessary  that  each  member  should  have  studied  the  question  closely, 
or  to  have  had  practical  experience  in  the  matter  which  had  to  be 
brought  before  them. 

A  remarkable  thing  must  be  noted  about  this  assembly,  two 
special  authorities  on  the  licensing  question  having  arrived  at  St. 
Petersburg  during  its  session ;  and  although  their  names  were  not 
included  in  the  original  commission,  the  members  took  upon  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  adding  the  new  arrivals  to  their  number  under 
the  title  of  *  special  experts.' 

As  in  the  preceding  case  the  members  of  the  Commission  were  pre- 
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seated  to  the  Emperor,  and  b;  him  personally  assured  that  tliey  were 
absolatel;  free  to  discuss  all  the  questions  submitted  to  them  witlv- 
out  the  intervention  of  the  Government.  All  that  he  requested  was 
tha,t  their  deliberations  should  be  exhaustive,  and  that  the  subject 
should  be  discussed  in  all  its  aspects.  The  sittings  opened  with 
addresses  from  Count  IgnatiefT  and  the  Ministers  of  Finances  and 
Domains,  which  have  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  your 
Ministers  on  the  opening  of  your  Parliament.  They  explained  the 
programme  of  the  Government,  and  requested  the  co-operation  of  the 
members  in  the  elaboration  of  the  projected  law. 

The  discussions  of  the  second  and  enlarged  Commission,  so  for, 
at  least,  as  related  to  the  question  of  the  intemperance  of  the 
peasants,  were  daily  reported  in  the  papers,  and  were  read  with  at 
least  ae  much  eagerness  as  your  debates.  The  discussions  of  the 
question  were  very  lively  and  business-like.  They  discussed  and 
decided  by  a  majority  in  favour  of  a  much  more  drastic  system  (^ 
licensing  reforms  than  the  English  House  of  Commons  is  likely  to 
aanctioD  after  the  experience  of  1 874.  I  think  the  following — Count 
IgnatiefiTs  speech — indeed  worth  reproducing.    He  said : — 

This  is  the  second  time  that,  by  tlie  ezprem  desire  of  His  Miy'eety  the 
!Empavr,  the  experts  of  the  Zemstvoe  find  themselvea  convoked  in  order 
that  the  most  vital  questions  of  the  day  shall  not  be  decided  without  taking 
ootmsel  with  men  residing  in  the  districts  concerned  and  hmlliar  with  the 
trae  state  of  affidia  ...  In  convoking  you  this  time,  the  Government,  not 
wishing  to  rely  solely  upon  information  reaching  it  through  official  sources, 
has  urged  you  tc  bring  with  you  statistics  coltected  from  local  sources.  This 
invitation,  as  well  as  the  fact  ^at  the  experts  have  been  summoned  fh>m  a  con- 
siderable number  of  provinces,  qualify  the  expectation  that  your  labours  will 
yield  good  frnit,  and  that  you  will  contribute  useful  help  to  the  solution  of 
two  questions  of  essential  importance,  which  have  remained  pending  too  long. 
.  .  .  Those  among  you  who  are  not  assembled  for  the  fint  time  will  be 
better  able  to  understand  than  the  new  comers  that  yoa  have  no  reason  to 
r^ain  from  expreesing  your  opinions  with  the  most  complete  freedom. 
The  best  means  to  avoid  misunderstandings  is  certainly  fbr  each  to  do  his 
du^  and  display  absolute  sincerity  in  discussing  the  questions  submitted  to 
you.  .  .  .  Yon  have  already  in  your  hands  the  printed  materials,  and-  the 
project  elaborated  by  the  report  on  the  two  queetions  submitted  to  your 
examination.  None  of  these  projects  must  be  regarded  as  final.  You  must 
iward  them  as  furnishing  a  simple  point  of  departure  fbr  your  deliberations. 
V^  have  given  orders  that  everything  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal 
which  you  may  deem  necessary.  If  you  should  find  it  useful  to  have 
personal  explanations,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  your  presidents  putting 
themselves  into  communication  with  the  presidents  of  previous  commissions 
in  order  to  arrange  one  or  more  sittings  together  with  the  members  of  these- 
former  official  commissions.  When  your  labours  are  about  to  terminate, 
you  will  inform  me,  and  we  will  then  convoke  another  full  seance,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Domains  and  of  the  Finances,  together  with  myself,  will 
state  in  all  cdneerity  what  we  think  reliable  or  unreliable  in  your  projects. 
We  will  debate  the  queetion  together ;  and,  Qod  helping  us,  we  will  then 
arrive  at  conclusions  which,  after  having  been  definitely  elaborated,  wiU 
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•be  lubButted  b;  the  Gomual  of  State  to  the  angost  Kg^maalaaa.  o£  fak 
■3£afie\y,  m  oosdoeing  tojtlie  jrtoBperily  of  out;  well-beloved  Ba«a. 

Tbe  discussioDS  of  this  Comnusaioii  were  frequently  interrapted 
by  the  reception  of  deputations  from  Zemstvos  or  the  reading  of 
telegrams  demandiog  Vigorous  measures  against  dnmkenness.  The 
proceedings  were  most  interesting  and  instmctire,  but  most  unao- 
countablj  they  seem  to  hare  escaped  all  notice  in  tbe  English  press. 
Their  conclusions  will  come  before  tbe  Council  of  State  in  Jairasrj, 
when  the  leading  experts  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  defend  the 
reforms  which  they  h£(ve'  declared  necessary  for  the  Vrffiire  of  the 
BuBsian  people. 

The  question  ofthemigtlitioo  of  ihe  peasdiltB  was  discossed  briefly. 
But  b^y&nd  afBrming  general  principles,  the  experts'  did  not  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  Subject,'  adjourning  the  furth^'consideratioB 
of  the  matter  till  next  January.  The  adjournment  was  rendered  neoev- 
sarj  in  order  that  the  experts  might  be  free  to  attend'in  their  places 
in  the  local  Zemstvos, 

This  second,  or  Grand  Commission,  was  not  alone  in  its  delibeia- 
tions.  A  special  Commission  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  tobacco 
duty,  in  which  several  large  manufacturers  were  appointed  as  experts. 
We  have  about  i8o,OCX)  tobacco  plantations  is  Russia,  and  on  these 
it  was  proposed  to  levy  a  special  tax.  Tbe  experts  all  but  unani- 
mously condemned  tbe  idea  of  the  proposals,  declaring  th&t  it  would 
destroy  the  prosperity  of  the  plantations  without  materially  augment 
ing  the  revenues  of  the  State. 

Tbe  Commission  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which  met  on 
October  l8  in  the  Winter  Palace,  was  another  remarkable  der^p- 
meot  of  the  new  principles.  Count  Kotzebue  presided,  and  it  in- 
cluded, amongst  members,  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  Generals 
Todleben,  Eadetsky,  Drenteln,  Scobeleff,  Vanoffaky,  Prince  Imeri- 
tinsky,  and  many  others  whose  names  shine  brightly  in  the  military 
annais  of  their  oonntry. 

In  England  questions  of  army  o^fanisatlon  are  decided  by  ab 
assembly  in  which  the  Quakers  sit  and  vote,  and  often  exerdse  more 
influence  than  the  generals.  Such  a  proceeding  hardly  seems  to 
Kusdans  likely  to  secure  the  best  lesnlts,  and  we  believe  that  tbe 
decisions  of  the  military  commission  on  the  questions  submitted  tn 
it  are  entitled  to  more  respect  than  if  half  its  members  had  neva 
been  in  camp  nor  commanded  a  regiment.  The  programme  laid 
before  them  was  comprehensive.  They  were  asked  to  discuss 
not  merely  the  o^nisation  of  the  army  in  peace  and  in  war,  bat 
everything  that  ctmcamed  the  economic  interests  of  the  army,  its 
armaments,  other  methods  of  conscription,  &c. 

The  proceedings  were  not  public,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  has 
summarily  rejected  certain  schemes  of  reoiganisation  which  were  b^ 
in  great  favour  in  high  official  circles. 

A  Commission  of  thirty-two  naval  experts  met  in  the  same 
month  to  consider  the  smaller,  but  important,  question  of  a  reform 
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of  the  Naval  Academy.    They  held  two  or  three  nttiDgB,  and  decided 
in  &Tonr  of  the  proponed  reform.  , 

The  same  method  of  procedure  vae  adopted  in  relation  to  such 
minor  matters  as  the  examinatioD  of  the  archives  of  the  province  of 
Orenhnrg  and  the  drawing  ap  of  new  regulations  for  the  Imperial 
theatres. 

Everywhere  the  non-official  hat  well-informed  public  has  heen 
recogniBed  by  the  Qoveniment,  taken  into  its  -confidence,  and  asked 
to  co-operate  in  its  deliberatioos.  Only  ignorance  hae  been  excluded, 
.vfaicb  wonkt  hardly  havebeen  the  case  if' the  majocity  of  our 
tmedueated  peaaaats  badooiiBtitutedthese  oommissionB,   :  < 

Another  coxunittee,  which  oombinesthe  charaoteriBtioe  of  tiie  old 
departmental 'GommiHionft  and  the  new  Oommissioiu  of  Experts,  hue 
'heeo  called  to  cwisider  the  Jewish  question. 

The  old  commission  for  the  Israelitic  affiurs  has  been  dissolved, 
and  a  new  committee  haa  been  summooed  hi  its:  stead.  Besides  the 
delegates  from  the  departments  interested  in  this  matter,  the  oom<- 
mittee  is  composed  of  the  most  distingni^ed  members  of  the'  provin- 
cial commissions  which  have  heen  reporting  on:the  question,  as  well 
as  of  other  competent  persons,  selected  by  Count  Ignatieff.  Among 
the  latter  the  Jews  themselves  will  not  be  uorepiesented. 

liistead  of  only  having  (me  parli&ment-~-diBon6nDg  or  neglecting 
frompressmre  of  talkativeness — to  discuss  ail  muiner  of  questiwis,  aiad 
.eius'oaohing  more  and  more  on  the  executive  power,  we  have  nowin 
fioseia  a  number  of  little  parliaments,  each  specially  qualified  for  tiie 
discussion  of  the  deatgnated  subject,  merely  legislation. 

They  sit  simultaneously.  Freedom  of  delate  has  not  yet  degene- 
rated into  licence  to  twaddle  by  the  hour,  and  they  meet  for  th« 
despatch,  and  not  for  the  obstruction,  of  bnsiness. 

No  one,  of  course,  would  think  of  recommending  such  simple 
-.coDtdvaacee  to  a  country  in  the  advanced  English  stage  of  conatitu- 
tioaalism;.bnt  for  'poor,  barbarous,  autocratic  Russia'  tb«y  are  at 
least  a.  notable  phenomenon  of  which  omniscient  Westerns  may  at 
least  do  well  to  take  note  before  they  next  make  eloquent  disserta- 
tiODS  concerning* Muscovite  despotism.'  In  Bussiawe  regaid  the 
Commission  of  Experts  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  r^me,  in  which 
-the  reorganisati<ai  of  Bussia  will  be- accomplished  by  the  tto-opetatioQ 
of  the  Russian  democracy  and  their  autocratic  Emperor. 

O.K. 
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Stefano. 

A  Bbuiniscbhcb  of  Sobbbnto. 

ROMANCE  must,  no  doubt,  ever  continue  to  play  its  part  in  life, 
even  amid  tbe  prosaic  materialism  of  modem  oivilisation,  bnt 
it  can  only  survive  stripped  of  all  the  accessories  of  incident  and 
adventure  which  lend  themselves  se  readily  to  the  trickery  of  tbe 
imagination.  The  glare  of  the  gas  lamp  and  the  whistle  of  the  loco- 
motive quickly  difsipate  the  airy  cloud  of  mystery,  on  which  fancy 
loves  to  project  her  ^ladowy  creationB,  and  the  artificial  conditions  of 
contemporary  life,  if  they  cannot  rob  passion  of  all  its  glamour,  or 
pathos  of  all  its  power,  surround  tliem  with  a  complex  machinery  of 
conventional  detuls,  amid  which  tbey  seem  incongruous  and  irrele- 
vant.  I,  who,  aa  an  artist,  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  for  tlie 
background.of  my  pictures  the  immortal  grace  of  southern  nature — 
tJie  immortal  blue  of  southern  sea  and  sky,  to  the  unlovely  architec- 
ture of  a  manufacturing  town,  or  tbe  tawdry  decorations  of  a  modem 
drawing-room,  am  keenly  alive  to  the  influence  of  local  association ; 
and  tbe  incidents  which  came  under  my  obeervatioa  during  my 
wanderings  in  Italy  are  stamped  on  my  memory  with  a  vividness 
and  intensity,  which  I  believe  are  as  mudi  owing  to  the  impressions 
made  on  my  senses  by  the  scenes  in  which  they  took  place,  aa  to  the 
interest  of  tbe  circumstances  themselves. 

Despite  the  avalanche  of  tourists  which  every  year  descend  from 
the  nordi  upon  the  Italian  towns,  there  are  still  remote  nooks  in  tbe 
Peninsula — among  tbe  sun-bleached  crags  of  tbe  Carrara  Alps,  on 
the  chestnut-feathered  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  and  amid  tbe  lovely 
curves  of  the  Sorrentine  and  Amalfitan  shores — where  nature  and  man 
still  retain  something  of  their  primitive  simplicity.  Such  spots,  but 
the  latter  more  especially,  are  my  favourite  summer  haunts,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  cove  or  strand  &om  Salerno  round  to  Castellaio- 
mare  which  I  have  not  explored  in  my  search  after  the  picturesque. 
My  practice  was  to  hire  for  the  season  a  boat  small  enough  for  me  to 
navigate  alt<^ether  myself,  whether  under  sail  or  oars,  in  which,  with 
my  painting-gear  stowed  snugly  in  the  stem,  I  roamed  the  waters  in 
untrammelled  freedom  and  independence.  There  was  no  appreciabfe 
risk  in  such  solitary  expeditions,  for  the  summer  weather  in  thoae 
&voured  r^ons  has  almost  the  regularity  of  the  tropical  seasona; 
the  sun  runs  his  course  from  horizon  to  horizon  without  me^ang 
a  single  fleecy  cloud  to  tarnish  his  splendour  for  a  moment,  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  alternate  by  night  and  day  with  unvarying  punc- 
tuality, and  tbe  Tnaestraley  or  west  wind,  tbe  most  dreaded  on  that 
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coast,  Bcaroely  ever  blows  with  sufficieDt  foroe  to  threaten  shipwreck 
to  &  child's  paper  flotilla. 

I  was  therefore  not  a  litUe  astonished,  when  preparing  one  morn- 
ing to  start  as  usual,  to  be  addresHed  by  mine  host  of  the  '  Syren ' 
with  &  serious  warning  on  no  account  to  defer  my  return  after  smiset, 
as  there  would  inevitably  be  a  sea-fog  before  the  closing  in  of  night. 
Though  I  had  conraderable  confidence  in  bis  sagacity  (the  Italians  of 
the  lower  class  are  the  most  infallible  of  weather  prophets),  I  ven- 
tured on  this  occasion  to  dispute  his  conclusion ;  and,  looking  out  on 
the  cloudless  sky  and  translucent  atmosphere,  I  asked  him  on  what 
mysterious  symptom  he  based  his  prediction. 

He  answered  by  swaying  his  extended  palm  softly  up  and  down,  to 
describe  a  certain  iTtrmalio  di  luea,  visible  on  the  horizon  at  sunrise 
that  morning,  pronounced  by  him  to  be  an  unfailing  indication  of 
aqueoos  vapour  in  the  air,  and  precursor  of  dense  fog,  when  the  mois- 
ture should  be  precipitated  by  the  compamtively  cool  land  breeze 
during  the  ensuing  night, 

I  saw  the  justice  of  his  reasoning,  and  promised  to  bear  it  in 
mind  in  regulating  my  proceedings,  but  as  the  day  wore  away  in  un- 
-dimmed  brilliancy  it  faded  from  my  thoughts  in  the  interest  of  my 
artistic  pursuits.  I  had  st«ered  my  course  seaward  along  the  pro- 
montory which  divides  the  bays  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and,  passing 
the  Marina,  or  beach,  of  Massa  Lubrense,  had  turned  the  Punta  della 
<;ampanella,  the  extreme  point  of  land  beyond.  Tbe  light  sea  breeze 
was  just  sufficient  to  urge  my  little  skiff  at  an  exhilarating  rate 
through  the  water,  without  calling  for  any  attention  to  the  tackle  by 
uncertain  shifts  or  variations  in  its  force.  So  I  slipped  along  the 
fihore  like  one  in  a  dream,  watching  the  wonderful  flashing  of  tints 
and  rays  in  the  water  like  the  play  of  light  upon  jewellery ;  re- 
joicing in  the  tones  of  sunburnt  umber  with  which  the  nearer  rocks 
fi-amed  the  glittering  waves ;  and  studying  the  changing  outlines  of 
Capri's  purple  crags  as  they  were  leA^  behind,  while  Uie  low  isles  of 
tbe  Syrens  became  visible  in  the  foreground.  Naples  meantime 
showed  glorified  in  golden  light,  across  twenty  miles  of  sea  and  air, 
and  Vesuvius,  its  mass  defined  by  long  curves  sicking  to  the  shores, 
«ver  exhaled  a  plumy  cloud  from  its  unquenchable  heart  of  fire. 

"When  I  reached  the  spot  determined  on  for  my  sketching  ground, 
it  was  time  for  the  midday  meal,  with  which  Don  Antonio,  my  good 
landlord,  had  freighted  my  tiny  craft.  A  little  brown^kinned,  bare- 
legged maiden  came  by  before  I  had  finished,  in  charge  of  a  flock  of 
the  long-eared  goats  of  the  country ;  and  I  bribed  her  with  the  re- 
mains of  my  dinner  and  a  few  beiocchi  to  sit  to  me.  as  a  modeL  I 
verily  believe  she  thought  I  was  subjecting  her  to  some  evil  spelt,  for 
she  sat  as  if  turned  into  stone  with  ber  large  brown  eyes  fixed  on  me 
in  awe-stricken  wonder,  and  as  soon  as  I  dismissed  her,  crossed  her- 
-self  with  an  air  of  fervent  thaokBgiving,  and  disappeared  among  the 
Tocks  with  her  charge.  By  that  time  I  had  got  the  right  effect  of 
afternoon  light,  under  which  the  rocks  glowed  like  translucent  amber, 

So.  6^4  Cxo*  cxuT,  K.I.)  3  ]^    I  . 
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and  I  Bet  to  work  in  downright  earnest  to  catch  it  ere  it  faded,  quite 
oblivious  of  Don  Antonio's  wanuog.  Hours  flew  by  before  the 
lengthening  shadows  made  the  prosecution  of  m;  task  impossible; 
and  when  I  embarked  for  the  return  journey,  having  collected  and 
stowed  away  all  my  goods  and  chattels,  the  sun  was  already  hasten- 
ing to  the  crimsoning  west,  the  Mediterranean  was  glowing  with  rose 
ai^  crocus  hues,  and  the  sea  breeze  had  dropped  into  a  dead  calm, 
leaving  me  to  work  my  way  home  with  the  oars.  A  sone  of  heavy 
purplish  vapour  girdling  the  horizon  seemed  to  confirm  my  land- 
lord's prediction  of  a  foggy  night,  and  tirged  me  to  work  with  a  will 
to  anticipate  its  gathering  obscurity.  Yet  despite  my  ezerticms,  ere 
I  had  turned  the  headland  of  the  Campanella,  white  ghostly  wreaths 
of  cloud  were  stealing  round  and  over  me,  and  I  had  not  pulled 
many  strokes  more  before  I  was  enveloped  in  dense  vapour  which 
shut  out  &om  my  eight  all  save  the  base  of  the  rocks  immediately  <m 
my  right. 

I  was  now  in  considerable  embarrasBment,  for  I  was  some  miles 
from  home,  and  though  for  the  moment  I  was  able  as  it  were  to  feel 
my  way  \(j  hugging  the  shore,  tbe  increasing  darkness  would  soon 
make  it  impossible  to  do  so  any  longer.  I  might  indeed  have  gives 
Uie  shore  a  berth,  and  steered  by  compass  approximately  in  tiie 
direction  of  Sorrento,  but  should  have  been  equally  at  a  lose  to  know 
when  and  where  to  make  the  landing-place,  hi  a  more  open  coantry, 
again,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  beach  my  boat  on  the  first 
.strand,  and  leaving  her  till  morning,  make  my  way  home  bj  land, 
but  the  peculiar  character  of  cultivation  prevailing  in  tlie  I^ano  di 
Sorrento  would  make  such  an  enterprise  difficult.  If  not  impossible. 
It  is  all  laid  out  in  orange  gardens  enclosed  by  walls  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  tetween  which  run  roads,  in  summer  ankle- 
deep  in  dust,  and  so  narrow  that  a  pedestrian  meeting  a  vehicle  must 
e&ce  himself  to  the  last  point  against  one  of  the  walls,  to  let  if 
pass ;  while  in  case  of  two  carriages  meeting  (fortunately  a  rare  occurs 
renoe),  one  of  the  two  has  to  retreat  backwards  to  where  the  nearest 
interacting  lane  affords  a  little  extra  space  for  the  other  to  go  by. 
As  these  roads,  or  vioUoU,  buried  between  their  high  walls,  give  no 
glimpse  of  landmarks  beyond,  they  are  necessarify  all  alike;  and 
they  double  in  such  serpentine  windings,  that  even  by  day  one  may 
inadvertently  return  to  the  point  from  which  one  started.  Conceive 
then  the  hopelessness  by  night,  and  in  a  fog,  of  reaching  any  given 
point  by  their  devious  wanderings. 

I  was  mentally  revolving  these  difBculties,  while  still  rowing 
mechanically,  when  a  sudden  grating  shock,  making  my  frail  akiff 
quiver  from  stem  to  stem,  almost  wrenched  the  oars  out  of  my  hand ; 
and  though  she  barely  touched  the  sunk«i  rock,  passing  over  it  into 
deep  water  beyond,  the  incident  reminded  me  unpleasantly  of  the 
daty^er  of  proceeding,  and  showed  me  the  necessity  of  taking  to  the 
land,  whatever  n^  subsequent  course  mig^t  be.  Besides,  my  Txiat 
might  have  received  an  injury  such  as  to  make  her  sink  like  a  stone 
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in  a  few  miDntes,  and,  aa  the  shoalmg  water  seemed  to  give  promiae 
of  a  beach,  I  pulled  caatiomly  shorewarde,  and  quickly  had  the  satis- 
&ction  of  feeling  her  keel  plough  into  the  sand.  I  joyfully  jumped 
out,  and  pulling  her  high  and  dry  (on  that  tidelees  shrae  where  the 
ebb  and  flow  are  a  matter  of  a  fewinches,  she  was  then  perfectly  safe), 
I  proceeded  to  explore  my  landing-place.  I  qoickly  recognised  it, 
as  I  was  already  ^niliar  with  it,  and  hid  often  taken  note  of  it  in 
my  excursions.  It  was  one  of  the  isolated  strands  which  occur 
ireqnerttly  along  that  coast,  embayed  between  projecting  bluffs,  and 
generally  only  accessible  from  the  land  by  a  steep  descent  artificially 
cut  in  the  &ce  of  the  cliff.  The  one  which  I  had  run  ashore  on  was 
very  small,  but  Bheltered,  and  was  used  as  a  station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  Above  it  on  the  cliff  stood  a  substantial  farmhouse,  where 
Don  Bastiano,  the  owner  of  the  land  and  part  proprietor  of  the  boats, 
bad  lived ;  but  he,  a  middle-aged  man,  had  now  been  dead  some 
three  months,  leaving  a  buxom  young  widow  in  posaeesion.  The 
strand  was  between  Massa  and  Sorrento,  and  was  ^lled,  as  well  as 
the  &rm  lands  aboVe,  La  Marinella ;  bat  its  most  fortunate  pecu- 
liarity for  ine,  under  ray  present  circumstances,  was  that  it  contained 
^  rude  shelter  for  the  tunny  boats  and  fishing  apparatus,  a  natural 
cave  having  been  adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  secured  with  a  stoat 
"Wooden  door.  ■  • 

Hoping  to  spend  the  bight  more  comfortably  in  this  refuge  than 
on  the  open-beaoh,  I  stumbled  over  the  saud  and  shingle  by  the  light 
of  a  succession- of  Ininfer  matches,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  entering 
the  grotto,  as  the  rusty  -^stenings  of  the  door  yielded  to  a  vigorous 
push.'  Three  or  four  boats,  large  and  small,  were  drawn  up  within^ 
as  the  fishing  season  had  not  yet  begun,  and  in  the  farthest  recess 
the  great  nets  lay  folded  length  on  length,  a  springy  pile  of  faemf^ 
affording  a  very  tolerable  substitute  for  a  mattress.  On  this  I  was 
glad  to  fiing  myself,  and,  dia^ng  a  piece  of  sailcloth  over  me  by  way 
of  a  coverlet,  made  myself  as  ccmfortable  as  the  circumstances  would 
admit  o£  A  day  in  tiie  open  air,  particularly  under  a  blazing  sun, 
makes  one  inordinately  sleepy,  and,  despite  the  strangeness  of  my  couch, 
I  was  soon  happily  unconscious  of  that,  and  of  all  other  external 
impressions,  alUiough  it  was  then  scarcely  later  than  the  first  hour  of 
night  in  ItiUian  phraseology,  or  about  nine  o'clock  P.H. 

How  long  my  sleep  lasted  I  had  no  means  of  judging,  but  it 
"ma  probal^  not  mote  than  an  hour  later  that  I  woke  with  a  start 
at  the  somid  of  a  footstep  on  the  shingle,  followed  by  the  pushing  in. 
of  the  door.  Unarmed  and  helpless  as  I  was,  I  shall  not  be  set 
down  as  more  cdwardly  than  other  men  if  I  confess  that  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  indescribable  rdlef  that  I  saw  a  female  figure  enter  the 
cavern.  She  held  above  her  head  a  small  oil  lamp,  in  shape  like 
those  disinterred  at  Pompeii,  or  those  relics  of  a  still  older  race, 
which  hang  before  the  resting-places  of  the  Etruscan  dead.  Of  the 
commanding  height  and  grand  outline  of  face  and  form,  common 
amoDg  the  peasants  of  the  Sorrento  district,  the  w(Knan  who  now 
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stood  before  me,  hotding  aloft  in  one  band  this  classical  nteosil, 
while  with  the  otJter  she  clasped  over  her  bosom  the  folds  of  a  heavy 
dark  shawl  or  mantle,  one  comer  of  which  was  thrown  over  her  head, 
seemed  to  me  like  the  statae  of  a  Roman  vestal  stepped  down  from 
her  pedestaL  I  watched  her  with  intense  curiosity,  taking  care  not 
to  betray  my  presence  by  the  slightest  movement,  and,  as  I  lay  balf- 
buried  in  nets  and  sails  in  the  most  remote  comer  of  the  cavern,  I 
▼as  perfectly  invisible  from  where  she  stood. 

She  set  down  the  lamp  on  the  thwart  of  (me  of  the  boats,  and  as 
she  took  her  stand,  with  her  arms  folded  across  her  chest,  anid  an  air 
of  dark  resolution  on  her  features,  the  light  striking  level  on  them, 
revealed  them  to  me  more  folly  than  before.  They  were  of  a  singu- 
larly noble  cast,  but,  though  she  was  probably  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  the  working  of  passion  and  emotion  had  scored 
them  with  deep  lines  anticipating  those  of  time ;  and  the  onifonn 
sallow  tint  whidi  on  an  Italian  skin  supersedes,  at  &  comparatively 
early  age,  Uie  warmer  hue  of  youth,  robbed  them  of  all  appearance  dL 
freshness  or  bloom.  The  dark  eyes  burned  with  a  restless  unsatisfied 
light  in  their  deeply  sunken  orbits ;  and  her  &ce,  while  it  expressed 
unusual  strength  of  mind  and  character,  conveyed  also  tiie  impresion 
of  a  heart  ill  at  esse. 

She  had  not  been  more  than  a  minute  in  the  attitude  of  expectr 
ancy  I  have  described,  when  a  hasty  step  on  the  beach  caught  her  ear 
and  mine  simultaneously,  and  she  turned  round  with  a  bitter  and 
scornful  smile  to  meet  the  new  arrival.  It  was,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  another  woman  who  appeared  on  the  threshold,  breathless 
with  the  huny  of  her  movements,  and  perhaps  from  agitaticHi,  which 
she  seemed,  however,  anxious  not  to  betray.  She  was  of  a  veiy 
difierent  type  from  the  first  comer — at  least  ten  years  younger,  of 
far  more  redundant  contours  of  figure  and  &ce,  less  tall,  and  glowii^ 
with  all  the  bloom  that  the  other  had  lost,  she  had  no  pretensions  to 
the  same  order  of  beauty,  yet  eclipsed  her  in  a  moment  by  bar 
superior  vigour  of  mere  animal  existence.  Her  features  did  not 
conform  to  any  recognised  canon  of  symmetry,  but  if  they  could  not 
defy  criticism,  disarmed  it  by  their  absence  of  all  harsh  outline ;  while 
her  lips  and  cheeks,  ripe  as  a  pom^^anate  blossom,  the  dewy  softness 
of  her  dark  eyes,  and  the  half  unconscious  smile  that  displayed  a 
perfect  range  of  teeth,  would  have  atoned  for  even  greatex  im^^ 
larity.  Yet  a  second  look  impressed  me  less  favourably  than  the 
first,  and  I  saw  a  suggestion  of  sensual  ooaraeneas  in  the  full  mouth, 
n  contraction  in  the  low  brow,  on  which  the  luxuriant  Uack  hfjr 
^rew  &r  down,  and  underlying  the  superficial  geniality  of  oolouring 
and  perfect  physical  development,  a  look  of  cmel  force  in  the  some- 
what heavily-set  jaw,  and  in  the  strongly-marked  line  of  the  broad 
dark  brows.  She  had  a  long  blue  woollen  scarf  wound  about  her 
head,  and  as  she  came  in  smoothed  the  short  ruffled  hair  on  her 
forehead  with  a  coquettish  gesture  that  seemed  habitual.  Whether 
from  hurry  or  excitement,  her  bosom  was  heaving  high  under  the 
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ample  expanse  of  white  chemisette  above  the  tight  oompzenion 
of  her  hiceil  bodice,  and  she  placed  her  left  hand  oo  it  as  she  ipoket 
as  thongb  to  lepress  it«  imquiet  throbblDg. 

■  Sant' Antcaiio,  Donna  Filomfil  (Filomena)'  she  exclaimed,  'at 
what  a  place  and  hour  yon  have  bidden  me  to  meet  you !  It  i«  all  very 
well  indeed  for  a  woman  at  your  time  of  life,  about  whom  no  one 
will  talk,  no  matter  what  she  may  do,  Imt  at  my  age  it  is  another 
affair,  and  if  the  neighbours  saw  me  abroad  at  this  boor  of  night 
their  tongues  would  wag  for  a  twelvemonth.' 

The  elder  woman's  lip  writhed  bitterly. 

'  It  is  a  pity  you  were  not  always  so  careful  of  your  reputation,' 
she  said,  *  for  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  the  neighbours  knew  rigl^ 
well  why  Steiano's  boat  was  always  to  be  seen  haunting  those  rocks 
yonder,  and  why  Don  Bastiano,  poor  man,  bad  to  brick  up  the  calata 
of  La  Marinelia.'  Therf  both  spoke  in  the  rapid  direct  of  the 
country,  with  which,  however,  long  practice  had  rendered  me  per- 
fectly femiliar. 

A  dark  shade  passed  for  a  m(»nent  over  the  handsome  &oe  of 
the  younger  woman,  and  she  gave  a  short,  uneasy  laugh.  *  As  for 
that,'  she  said,  '  I  am  not  to  be  held  accountable  for  all  Ste&no's 
movements,  nor  yet  for  all  the  ibolish  actions  of  my — that  is,  of  Jkta 
Bastiano,'  she  concluded  hastily,  with  a  sort  of  gulp  in  her  throat. 
*  But  I  suppose,'  she  resumed,  returning  to  her  firat  tone  of  defiance, 
'  you  have  not  called  me  from  my  bouse  at  such  an  hour  with  all 
this  secrecy  and  mystery  to  listen  to  the  gosip  of  the  village  about 
bygone  tales.' 

'  The  secrecy,*  said  the  first  comer,  tuming  to  her  with  a  &own 
of  stem  Bignificanoe,  'is  for  your  sake,  not  for  mine,  for  I  have  that 
to  say  to  you,  Oiooonda  della  Marinelia,  which  the  walls  might  have 
ears  to  bear  and  tongaes  to  carry  to  your  detriment,  not  to  mine.* 

A  sodden  pallor,  like  a  breath  passing  over  a  mirror,  dulled  for 
a  moment  the  richer  glow  of  the  other  woman's  face,  and  the 
hand  she  held  on  her  breast  closed  on  it  with  a  convulsive  preft- 
snre.  Nevertheless,  she  still  tried  to  assert  herself,  and  to  assume 
a  daring  tone  of  injured  innocence.  *I  do  not  understand  you. 
Donna  Filom6,  nor  of  what  you  mean  to  accuse  me,  though  your  motive 
is  plain  enough.  I  am  a  firee  woman  now,  and  all  the  world  may  know 
that  Ste&no  wrote  as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  promising  to  marry  me  on 
his  return.  They  may  know,  too,  that  when  his  ship  passed  the 
point  this  morning,  on  her  way  to  Naples,  the  signal  we  had  agreed 
on  was  flying  in  the  rigging,  that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and 
that  in  a  few  days  more  I  s^ll  be  his  wife.  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  it,  nor  is  he.'  She  spoke  these  last  words  in  a  tone  of 
almost  insolent  trinmpb,  and  fixed  her  eyes  defiantly  on  her  com- 
panion's face,  but  had  to  lower  them  as  the  elder  woman  turned  os 
her  with  a  fierce  flash  of  aoom  and  fuiy, 

*  Woman  I  you  shall  never  be  his  mfe,  and  you  know  why.  Five 
years  ago  I  was  free ;  I,  who  bad  loved  him  all  his  life,  and  he 
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would  have  nuurridd  me — ^be  was  certain  to  do  so  —when  yoa  came 
between  us.  Yon  won  him  from  me  with  your  arts  and  your  effixiD- 
teiy ;  I  was  cast  aside  and  foigotteu,  bat  I  have  bided  my  time,  aad 
DOH  it  has  come.' 

She  bent  towards  her  like  a  serpent  about  to  strike  its  prey,  and 
hissed  a  word  into  her  ear.     It  was  but  a  whisper,  yet  it  reached 
me  in  the  farthest  recess  of  the  grotto,  making  my  puUes  stand  still 
in  sympathetic  horror. 
'  Awelenatrice ! ' 

Its  effect  on  Giocooda  was  instantaneous.  In  a  moment  she 
seemed  to  collapse  together,  staggering  backwards,  and  putting  out 
aliand  against  the  wall  to  support  herself.  Bloom  and  youth  and 
beauty  &ded  &om  her  face,  and  left  in  their  place  an  a^y  mask  of 
blank  despair. 

1  Filomena  was  pitiless  in  her  triumph,  and  went  on  with  a  sar- 
donic smile :  '  You  did  not  see  me  in  Don  Pepino's  shop  in  Sorrento, 
last 'April,  when  your  husband  was  ill  with  fever,  and  you  bought  the 
poison  to  clear  the  house  of  rats.  You  never  knew  t^t  I  guessed 
yonr  purpose,  followed  you  home  in  the  twilight,  and,  slipping  in 
after  yon,  hid  myself  in  the  little  wood  closet  with  the  glass  pane  in 
the  door.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  saw  there  ? — the  seasoning  pnt  in 
the  sick  man's  soup,  the  affectionate  wife  persuading  him  to  take  it. 
I  think  (here  is  no  need,  nor  to  remind  you  that  Don  Bastiano  died 
next  day — of  fever,  of  oourse.' 

The  miserable  woman,  who  bad  feebly  extended  her  hand,  as  if  to 
shield  herself  from  the  terrible  words  of  her  accuser,  but  without 
attempting  to  contradict  them,  now  flung  herself  on  the  ground 
before  her  in  abject  entreaty,  and  appealed  to  her  in  a  hoarse,  broken 
voice :  *  Spare  me,  Filom^,  and,  ae  you  hope  for  men^  for  yooiself, 
have  some  pity  on  my  despair.  Would  you  kill  Ste&no,  would  jdd 
break  his  heart,  you  who  loved  Mm  once?  Oh,  you  do  not  know 
what  this  blow  will  be  to  him,  who  is  coming  home  to  me  as  bis 
promised  wife  1 ' 

The  wxetdied  creature  did  not  see  (hat  every  word  she  spoke  was 
but  steeling  her  rival's  heart  agains(  her,  and  would  have  gone  on 
with  protestations  of  Stefano's  attachment  to  her  as  a  plea  for  mercy, 
if  her  accuser  had  not  out  her  short  by  turning  from  her  with  an  air 
of  scorn  and  disgust,  saying :  *  Vile  woman,  do  you  think  I  wouM 
allow  Stofano  to  make  you  bis  wife,  knowing  yon  to  be  what  yon  are  ? 
Do  you  think  he  will  not  thank  me  for  saving  him  from  such  a  &te  ? ' 

Gioconda  put  her  huid  to  her  head  like  one  stunned,  and 
staggered  to  her  feet,  murmuring,  'It  was  for  bis  sake — i(X  his 
sake.' 

At  that  moment  a  man's  voice  rang  through  the  night  air  with- 
out, calling  her  name  with  an  unmist^able  thrill  of  passion  in  its 
tone,  *  Gioconda,  Gioconda  raia ! '  and  a  hiuried  st^  waa  beard 
approaching.  Even  at  tiiat  terrible  crisis  the  presence  of  her  lover 
bad  an  electric  effect  upon  the  guilty  woman,  and  her  commonplace 
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comeliness  was  transfigured  to  poaitive  loveliuesS  by  the  soft  suffusion 
that  overspread  her' face  like  a  rosy  dawn.  For  a  tnomeiit  sbe  stood  - 
still  like  one  entranced,  then,  almost  shrieking  his  name,  rushed  out 
to  meet  him. 

We  heard,  the  woman  within  and  I,  the  mingled,  inarticnlate 
sounds  of  their  rapturous  greeting,  then  s  rapid  interchange  of  ques-' 
tion  and  answer,  in  whidi  he  explained  tl^t  he  had  just  arrived 
from  Naples,  and  had  heard  from  Uie  &rm  serrant  that  she  was  gone 
down  to  the  heach,  and  lastly  Gioconda's  voice  saying  hurriedly, 
'  But  let  us  return  ;  you  must  want  scone  supper.' 

'  Supper ! '  he  exclaimed  joyously,  » why,  the  welcome  of  your 
eyes  and  lips  warms  my  heart  more  than  meat  or  wine.  But,'  he 
said,  with  a  sudden  accent  of  suspicion  as  he  noticed  the  light  for 
the  first  time,  '  whom  have  we  here  ?    Who  is  in  the  grotto  ? ' 

'  I  am  here,  Ste&no,'  said  Filomena,  whose  &ce  during  the  last 
few  minutes  had  seemed  to  grow  aged  and  withered  with  mental 
suffering,  and  who  now  stepped  forward  to  meet  him  on  the  threshold; 

*  I  am  here  to  tell  you  what  the  woman  is  whom  you  propose  to 
marry.' 

The  man  who  now  stood  between  these  two  women — the  cause  of 
their  hitter  mutual  hatred — was  well  fitted  by  nature  to  he  the  object 
of  such  rivalry.  I  had  recc^piised  in  him  an  old  6iend,  for  in  the 
intervals  of  his  voyages,  while  plying  bis  avocations  as  a  fisherman 
and  boatman  of  Sorrento,  he  had  rowed  me  on  many  an  excursion, 
and  served  me  many  a  time  as  model.  In  the  latter  respect  he  was 
indeed  invaluable  to  me,  as  he  was  the  most  perfect  specimen  of 
humanity  I  had  ever  seen,  from  the  extraordinary  combination  of 
strength  and  symmetry  in  his  frame.  While  the  muscles  of  his  neck 
and  diould^rs  were  powerfid  as  those  of  a  bison,  hia  head  and  limbs 
were  set  with  the  lightness  and  grace  of  a  young  Apollo,  and  he 
would  move  under  a  weight  which  might  have  staggered  a  Constan- 
tinople porter  with  the  rhythmical  step  of  a  dancing  &un.  Brown 
as  an  Arab,  with  small,  mobile  features  and  kindling  dark  eyes,  he 
flhowed  no  trace  of  years,  although  I  knew  him  to  be  seven  or  eight 
and  thirty,  for  in  t^ese  regions,  while  the  women  wither  almost  before 
maturity,  the  men  seemed  gifted  with  the  immortal  youth  of  the 
gods  of  Qreece,  and  the  Sorrento  boatman,  beside  the  woman,  who, 
^ongh  of  his  own  age,  looked  like  his  mother,  seemed  in  the  earliest 
prime  of  manhood. 

When  (Hoconda  saw  him  confronted  with  her  rival,  she  seized  his 
arm  and  tried  to  drag  him  away,  crying  in  a  tone  of  agonised  appeal, 

*  No,  no,  Stefano  I  come  away  and  do  not  listen  to  her.  Do  not  be- 
lieve what  she  says  ;  she  hates  me,  she  is  jealous  1 '  But  he  shook  him- 
self &ee  with  a  start  of  surprise.  '  What  is  this  ?  what  is  there  that 
I  am  not  to  listen  to  ? '  Then  turning  on  her  with  a  sudden  fierce  flash 
of  doubt, 'Woman,  have  you  been  false  tome?'  he  cried. 

'False  to  you,  Stefano — ^never,  never!  too  true,  too  true!'  she 
addedhalf  inaudibly  asif  to  herself.   He  put  hisarm  round  her  caresa- 
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ingly,  and  turned  angrily  to  theotlwr  woman :  '  Ilien  of  nhatdo  yon. 
accuse  her  ?  * 

And  Filomena,  stem  and  relenUess  as  a  recording  angel :  *  Of  the 
murdor  of  hei  husband.' 

Stefimo  started  like  a  man  shot  to  the  heart.  '  It  is  &lae,*  be 
cried,  *  it  is  impoesiUe ;  it  is  a  vile,  cruel  calumny,  Oiooonda ^ 

But  Oiooonda  bad  sunk  on  the  ground,  and  clasping  his  kneee, 
with  ber  &oe  hidden  against  them,  was  sobbing  lutterly. 

<It  is  true,  St«fiuio,'  said  Filomena.  There  was  a  moment's, 
silence,  Iwokai  only  by  the  loud  sobs  of  the  culprit  at  her  lorei^a 
feet,  and  by  bis  muttered  ejaculations,  as  he  strove  to  realise  to  hinn 
sdf  tbs  full  f(H06of  tile  ghastly  revelation. 

*  She  murdered  him  I '  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely;  '  saints  in  Para^ 
disc  I  And  I  would  have  married  her  with  his  blood  on  her  hands  I  * 
And  stooping  down,  be  tried  almost  roughly  to  free  himself  from  ber 
clasp.  She  raised  ber  foce,  tear-stained  and  wob^^ne,  to  his : 
*  And  do  you  condemn  me,  Ste&no — you,  for  whom  I  (Ud  it  ? ' 

He  Juddered  visibly,  bub  answwed  ber  more  gently,  *  I  do  not 
condemn  you,  G-ioconda,  for  I  feel  as  if  tbe  guilt  of  blood  rested  <»k 
as  botb;  but  all  the  seas  could  not  divide  us  so  effectually  aa 
this  act  of  yours.  I  would  I  had  been  dead,  I  would  we  had  both 
bara  smitten  by  Heaven's  lightning,  ere  you  had  lived  to  do  and  I  to- 
bear  it.  There  was  no  love  lost  between  me  and  poor  Bastiano,  yet  I 
swear  I  would  cbeerfully  give  my  right  band — nay,  life  itself— -to  see 
him  stand  before  me  now,'  He  raised  his  hand  to  heaven  aa  he  spoke,, 
while  the  wretched  woman  at  his  feet  cowered  visibly. 

Yet  in  a  voioe  broken  by  dry,  tearless  sohs  she  strove  to  exculpate 
herself,  and  went  on,  straining  bw  eyes  on  his  &oe.  *  Stebno,  you 
are  too  hard  on  me ;  if  you  knew  the  life  I  led  you  would  understand 
how  I  w&e  tempted.  Married  at  sixteoi  without  any  choice  of  my 
own — ^before  I  knew  what  it  meant — I  learned  too  late,  too  late.  At 
first  he  was  kind,  then  came  suspicions,  taunts,  a  life  like  a  waloDg 
nightmare.  He  never  let  me  out  of  bis  sight  for  a  moment — he 
dogged  my  movements — until  I  grew  to  loathe  his  very  footstepr 
bis  shadow,  the  ground  he  trod  on.  Yet  while  you  were  at  home  I 
could  bear  it — we  met — and  if  I  only  passed  you  in  the.street  I  lived 
in  the  thought  of  it  for  days.  He  always  could  tell  by  my  &Ge  wboL 
I  had  seen  yon.  You  were  my  heaven  on  earth — my  paradise  in 
the  midst  of  torments.' 

'  An  evil  paradise,  Giooonda,  that  has  led  to  this.' 

'  But  when  yon  went  away,  I  seemed  to  be  left  alone  in  the  dark 
with  that  man;  my  life  was  a  prison  to  me,  and  he  my  gaoler. 
Xben  came  the  thought  of  deliverauoe — a  way  out — and  it  fastened 
on  my  mind  l^  day  and  night,  until  what  I  did  seemed  scarcely  more 
real  than  what  I  had  acted  out  in  my  thoughts  so  many  times  before. 
I  should  be  acting  it  over  still,  but  that  my  heart  has  been  too  full  of 
love  and  joy.  You  stand  between  me  and  my  other  self,  Stefano 
T-do  not  abandon  me  I '    And  again  she  embraced  hie  knees  with  aa 
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uptorned  &oe  of  agony.  'It  U  past  and  frooa,  it  can  never  be  im- 
done ;  and  if  Heaven  itaelf  forgives,  why  should  not  you  ? ' 

'  I  forgive,  Gioconda ;  nay,  yoa  have  more  to  forgive  than  I,  but 
bis  shadow  {Arts  tis  for  ever.  Heaven  knows  it  is  not  for  me  to 
preach  to  yon,  but  try  and  repeat,  poor  woman — repent>  and  f<n^et 
me,  who  am  part  of  yooi  gnilt.* 

*  I  do  not  know  how  to  repent,'  she  sud  despairingly ;  *  I  can  never 
wish  bim  back.  I  have  givoi  my  soul  for  you ;  I  know  no  other 
good.* 

'  Ton  should  speak  to  the  priest,'  he  said,  *  be  will  know  better 
how  to  help  you,  and  in  time — when  I  am  gone       -' 

'  But  you  must  not  go,  Ste&no,'  she  wailed ;  '  we  need  never  marry, 
«B  you  say  so.  I  will  never  ask  it  of  you  again,  I  will  never  even 
speak  to  you,  if  you  desire  it,  but  at  le^  let  me  see  your  &ce  some- 
times; let  me  think  that  once  in  a  month — in  two  months — in  a 
year,  I  may  look  iqioii  it  even  &om  a  distance.     This  is  all  my  life,' 

'  No,  no,  0ioconda,'  be  said, '  that  could  never  be ;  we  are  not  of 
those  who  could  meet  and  keep  apart ;  it  could  have  bat  one  ending, 
and  that  would  be  renewed  guilt,  for  no  vows  before  the  altar  could 
bless  a  past  like  ours.  You  are  young  and  may  yet  have  happiness 
before  you,  but  not  with  Ste&no.  It  is  better  for  us  both  to  pert  at 
once  and  for  ever.' 

A  low  cry  broke  from  her  parted  lipe,  and,  releasing  her  clasp 
of  his  feet,  Am  fell  back  unconscious  on  the  groimd.  He  bent  over 
her,  seeming  to  think  at  first  that  the  shock  had  killed  her,  but  saw 
she  had  only  fainted.  He  did  not  attempt  to  raise  her,  and  mat- 
tered to  himself,  *  Were  I  to  touch  ber  it  were  aU  undone,  and  I 
should  forget  all  but  the  old  love.  Adieu,  unhappy  one,  adieu,  for 
ever  1' 

He  turned  to  the  elder  woman  and  said, '  Filom^,  you  have  little 
cause  to  wish  me  well,  but  we  were  bom  the  same  year,  we  were  play- 
fellows as  children,  and  by  those  memories,  if  by  no  othen,  I  conjure 
you  before  I  go  to  promise  me  to  keep  ber  secret,  to  save  her  Irna 
further  exposure.' 

'I  promise,  Stefano,'  said  Filomena,  with  a  wistful,  fiuniehad 
look  in  her  eyes  as  she  raised  them  to  his  face.  But  before  she  had 
completed  the  words  he  had  disappeared  into  the  night,  and  his 
rapidly  retreating  footsteps  wae  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 

When  Gioconda  opened  her  eyes,  she  found  herself  supported  in 
the  unloving  arms  of  her  rival,  and  pushing  them  aside,  she  staggered 
to  her  feet,  and  with  a  scared,  bewildered  look,  rushed  out  of  the 
grotto.  When  the  elder  woman  tried  to  follow  her,  she  turned  on  her 
like  an  animal  at  bay :  '  Leave  me  alone,*  she  said,  '  or  I  will  kill 
you  too.' 

Filomena  returned  within  the  cavern,  and  remained  some 
minutes  in  an  attitude  of  meditation,  soliloquising  half  aloud :  *I 
thought  be  would  have  yielded,'  she  said, '  and  then  I  should  have 
bad  to  denounce  her  to  the  authorities.    Poor  fool  I  I  had  her  cmb- 
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pletel^  in  my  power ;  but,  alas  [  what  am  I  the  better  for  my 
triumph  ?  I  bsve  lort  him  for  ever.'  And,  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground,  she  laid  her  obeek  on  the  spot  where  he  bad  stood,  and  moaned 
aloud.  *  I  loved  him  better  than  ehe,  yet  he  left  me  without  a  look. 
Alas  I  alas  1  why  oannot  the  past  come  back,  or  our  hearts  at  least 
grow  old  with  our  &ces  ? '  Then,  rising  to  her  feet,  she  took  her 
lamp  and  went  out,  leaving  the  cave  in  darkness. 

This  singular  scene  had  been  enacted  in  my  presence  in  far  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  read  it ;  for  question  and  answer,  int^^hanged 
in  the  rapid  Sorrenbine  direct,  had  followed  each  other  with  the 
vehemence  of  impassioned  dialogue,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  had  elapsed  &om  the  time  Filomena  bad  appeared  on  tiie 
flcene  to  her  quitting  it,  last  of  the  actors  in  the  brief  tragedy.  A 
strange  feeling  of  nnreality  came  over  me  when  she  had  gone, 
leaving  me  in  silence  and  darkness  once  more,  and  I  half  believed 
that  what  I  had  seen  had  been  bat  a  singularly  vivid  dream.  Under 
this  impression,  improbable  as  it  may  seem,  I  fell  asleep  again, 
and  only  woke  when  the  morning  light  summoned  me  irom  my 
impromptu  couch. 

-  The  BUD  was  shining  brightly  when  I  returned  to  my  hotel,  mnch 
to  the  relief  of  my  good  landlord,  who  had  been  in  considerable  troaUe 
about  me. 

Hie  day  passed,  and  though  my  mind  was  busy  about  my  strange 
nootumal  experience,  I  heard  noUiing  that  could  throw  light  on  it, 
And  Bbriondy  began  to  think  it  a  hallucination  of  disordered  fency. 
On  tiie  following  morning,  however,  Antonio  came  to  me  with  a 
iroubled  fiuse,  to  announce  a  tragic  occurrence  attributed  to  the  f<^ — 
the  death  of  La  Gioconda  della  Marinella,  whose  body  had  be«SL 
found  floating  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  near  her  home.  She  was 
supposed  to  nave  lost  her  way,  and  missed  her  footing  in  the 
treacherous  atmosphere  that  night  when  she  had  disappeued ;  but 
he  shook  his  head,  and  said  there  were  other  rumours  as  welL 
People  would  talk,  and  it  was  said  that  Stefano,  the  sailor,  who 
was  to  marry  her,  bad  returned  late  that  night,  but  bad  started 
immediately  again  for  Naples,  and  some  pet^le  conjectured  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  and  that  she  bad  made  away  with  heraelf 
in  consequence.  Don  Antonio,  however,  declined  to  commit  himself 
to  any  personal  opinion  on  the  matter,  and  when  pressed  with 
questions  resorted  to  the  invariable  Italian  formula  for  evading 
inconvenient  interrogations — a   shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  a  cAt 

The  sad  occurr^ice,  on  which  the  scene  at  which  I  had  involun- 
tarily assisted  threw  so  lurid  a  light,  made  a  profound  impression  oa 
me ;  and  though  the  unhappy  woman,  in  her  confused  and  distracted 
state  of  mind,  might  well  have  come  by  :her  end  accidentally,  the 
mere  death  of  the  erring  creature,  while  still  under  the  influence 
of  disordered  passion  and  recent  crime,  was  in  its^  sufiSoiently 
terrible  witbout  the  added  suspioion  of  suicide. 
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Of  tbe  other  actors  in  tlie  drama  of  guilt  little  r^nains  to  be  told. 
StefaDOf  the  bandsome  sailor,  whose  manly  grscea  had  had  so  fatal 
an  influence  on  the  lives  of  the  two  women,  neyer  returned  to  his 
native  coontry,  hut  settled  in  America,  where  he  is,  I  believe, 
prosperous.  Whether  that  scene  on  the  beach  of  La  Marinella  evo: 
rises  before  him  to  haunt  his  memory  in  the  world  across  the  sea 
may  be  left  to  the  reader's  conjecture,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely 
that  the  dark  past  is  submerged,  if  not  obliterated,  by  the  fresh 
current  of  a  new  life. 

Filomena  lives  on  alone  in  the  village  of  Maaaa  Lnhrense,  a  B0urt4 
and  prematurely  aged  woman,  shunned  by  her  nei^bours  because 
they  dread  in  her  the  dnister  power  of  a  jdtatriee. 

And  the  winter  tunny  fishery  goes  on  as  usual  outside  the  little 
oove  where  the  great  net  encloses  a  wide  expanse  of  glistening  water, 
and  the  lesser  one  is  drawn  from  time  to  time  within  it,  aa  the  boats 
go  and  come  with  much  shouting  and  gesticulation  of  their  crews ; 
and  the  rippling  surge  laces  the  rocks  with  blue  and  silver,  but  tells 
no  tales  of  the  blaze  of  passion  it  quenched,  or  the  last  agonised  cry 
of  repentance  or  despair  it  stilled  for  ever,  when  it  closed  over  the . 
death  struggle  of  La  G-ioconda  della  Marindla. 

E.H.  Clbseb. 
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Of  Mistakes. 
a  c0ii8ou.tost  e8ut. 

IDU  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  commoa  human  experience 
than  Repentance :  hy  which  I  mean  being  heartily  sorry  that  yon 
have  done  somethmg ;  wishing  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  yon 
had  not  done  it :  wondering  how  on  earth  jou  came  to  do  it :  seeing 
that  you  were  a  fool  when  you  did  it :  thinking  how  diEFerently  you 
would  do  if  you  had  another  chance.  The  experience  is  never  other 
than  painful  and  humbling :  but  sometimes  it  is  as  bitter  and  heart- 
breaking as  any  that  can  be  known  by  man. 

ProbaUy  most  men  have  a  profound  belief  that  they  took  the 
wrong  turning  in  the  chief  choices  of  their  life.  They  made  a  miser- 
able mistake.  They  would  not  do  the  same  again.  They  wear  tbem- 
selves  with  unavailing  rpgretR.  They  fiincy  it  was  in  them  to  come 
to  fiu  more  than  they  have  come  to :  and  to  have  lived  a  far  happier 
life.  A  young  man  walks  about,  thinking  what  he  is  to  do  in  tiie 
years  before  him,  which  (of  course)  are  to  be  very  many :  making 
quite  sore  tbat  he  is  to  avoid  all  that  (he  now  knowB)  embittered  tlie 
lives  of  bis  parents :  and  to  come  to  a  great  deal.  An  older  man,  not 
very  old,  walks  «bout  heavily,  wishing  be  had  not  done  the  thing  be 
did  at  most  of  the  chief  junctures :  seeing  what  a  poor  thing  be  baa 
made  of  it  all :  wishing  he  had  his  life  before  him  to  b^in  again : 
when  in  all  the  main  things  he  would  do  just  the  opposite  of  what  be 
has  done. 

There  are  wonderfully  successful  men,  with  whom  this  is  not  so : 
who  have  got  on  in  a  fashion  which  astoniBbes  themselves:  who  at 
critical  times  were  marvellounly  guided  right :  who  have  riam  just 
about  as  high  as  may  be  in  this  life  and  world.  But  these  men  are  so 
very  few,  and  so  entirely  exceptional,  that  wa  need  not  take  them 
into  account  in  speaking  of  average  humanity. 

And  neither,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Fcale,  need  we  here  think 
much  of  those  mortals  who  have  made  an  utter  ravelment  of  ibeir 
life,  and  turned  everything  to  bitterness.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
average  grumbling  soul,  who  merely  thinks  he  might  have  done 
better,  and  made  more  of  himself  and  bis  chances.  There  are  thoee 
who  say  to  themselves,  in  unutterable  sadness, — *  I  bad  my  chance,  I 
missed  it :  I  tied  a  millstone  round  my  neck,  I  can  never  be  delivered 
^m  it :  I  had  the  fairest  prospects,  I  blighted  them  utterly :  What  a 
fool  I  was  1  But  I  have  suffered  for  it,  God  knows.'  That  is  the 
moan  of  some :  of  many.  They  do  not  say  it.  But  they  think  it 
and  feel  it  night  and  day. 

My  purpose  is  to  write  a  consolatory  essay.     I  think  it  may  be 

.Cookie 
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done  here.  I  should  like  to  get  hold  of  a  good  many  folk  who  ondergo 
the  paDge  of  needleae  tepentaoce,  and  keep  themselves  haUtuall;  in  a 
misery  for  which  there  is  little  reason  :  no  reason. 

Of  course,  if  everything  is  to  he  reckoned  as  a  mistake,  and 
mourned  over  as  such,  which  was  not  the  very  wisest  thing  you  could 
have  done  under  the  circumstanoes,  it  is  to  be  admitted  at  once  that 
all  life  is  a  series  of  mietakee.  The  very  astntest  man  is  a  blunderer. 
The  wisest  of  men  did  many  eztremely  silly  things.  But  if  yon  did 
your  best  at  the  time,  with  Uie  light  you  had :  and  if  you  be  not  an 
absolute  fool,  nor  flighty  and  hasty  beyond  ordinary  humanity :  it  is 
not  probable  that  what  you  did  was  entirely  idiotic :  it  is  sure  not  to 
have  been  grievously  wrong  in  morality :  and  there  is  no  reason,  as 
there  is  no  good,  in  looking  hack  upon  it  with  paralysing  and  unser- 
viceable regret. 

I  know,  one  of  the  most  pathetio  of  all  sights  is  to  see  a  sufferer 
declare  that  it  is  b«tt«r  ax^  ia\  sometimes  the  words  are  jwr  better 
<iaitia:  when  you  know  well  that  the  sufferer  could  give  you  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  thinking  so.  We  cleave,  in  dark  tunes,  with  a 
touching  tenacify,  to  the  things  we  wish  were  true :  to  the  things 
which  (to  say  the  fact)  we  are  pretty  well  broken-hearted  because  we 
know  not  to  be  tme.  Many  good  people  fancy  that  faith  in  G-od's 
Providence  consists  in  believing  certain  things  without  any  reason : 
in  believing  certain  things  although  yon  see  quite  plainly  they  can- 
not be  true.  If  we  could  really  persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  better  as 
it  is :  or  even  that  it  is  just  as  well  as  it  is :  it  would  make  an  end  of 
-the  useless  regrets  and  self-upbraidiugs  which  are  far  more  than  you 
wotdd  think  in  the  hearts  of  a  great  many  mortak,  not  by  any  means 
disreputable,  and  very  &irly  well  to  do.  And  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  I  desire  gently  to  push  you,  friendly  reader,  who  have  reached 
middle  age  or  more.  I  believe,  though  we  have  all  made  mistakes 
innumerable,  and  taken  the  wrong  turning  many  times,  yet,  if  we 
have  been  industrious  and  conscientious,  just  about  as  much  has.  been 
made  of  us  as  it  was  in  us  to  be  made ;  and  as  for  our  place  and  work 
in  life,  and  all  the  surroundings,  things  are  just  as  well  as  they  are  as 
without  some  miracle  of  luck  they  could  have  been.  And  had  the 
miracle  of  luck  come :  had  we,  spite  of  the  most  unpromirang  antece- 
dents, and  the  most  commonplace  constitution,  been  pitchforked  to  an 
elevation  which  was  extraordinary,  however  little  extraordinary  we 
ourselves  were :  should  we  have  been  so  much  the  better  for  it  ? 
Would  our  life  have  been  evenly  joyous,  though  purple-clad  flunkeys 
continually  addressed  us  as  Yow  Grace :  or  though  half-savage  iron- 
workers earned  for  us  four  hundred  thousand  a  year?  I  think  we 
should  soon  have  got  accustomed  to  it.  Some  of  us  would  have  been 
ashamed  of  it. 

Let  it  here  be  suggested  that  what  mild  consolation  is  to  be  pro- 
posed in  these  pages  is  not  meant  for  the  hapless  few  who  have 
utterly  spoiled  their  life.  That  may  be  done.  We  hare  all  seen  it 
done,  only  too  often.    But  one  may  say,  as  a  rule,  it  is  done  only  by 
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wrong-doing :  by  grievous  wrong-doing.  For  to  do  wbat  is  wrong  Is 
always  a  mistake :  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  od  the  other  side 
here.  No  doubt  very  many  of  those  mort  wretched  ones  who  have 
snnk  to  the  depths  of  shame  and  degradation,  never  had  a  chance  of 
anything  better  :  and  the  awful  phenomenon  of  Luck  never  seems  so 
airiitt  as  when  it  bids  poor  men  and  women  to  be  morally  evil  here; 
and  then,  as  some  would  have  it,  go  to  be  worse  and  more  miseraMe 
elsewhere.  But  though  the  plea  may  be  put  forward  that  some  were 
bom  and  educated  into  wrong  and  wretcAedneBs,  the  consolation  is 
not  forthooming  in  this  case  that  it  is  no '  great  matter,  and  that 
things  are  nearly  as  well  as  they  are.  Then,  besides  wrong-doing,  it 
IB  to  be  remembered  that  all  life  may  be  blighted  byfolly.  But  it  is 
generaDy  by  ^tecially  perverse  and  obstinate  folly :  as  when  a  spoiled 
young  woman  marries  a  blaokgoard  against  all  warning :  and  veay 
speedily  finds  she  has  madd-  a  miserable  and  immediabte  mistake. 
Even  for  suoh  cases  there  is  hope ;  the  case  of  no  mortal  is  desperate. 
But  such  cases  must  go  up'for  mne  poteOt  treatment :  and  thotwfa 
somethiiu^  can  be  made  tif  them,  it  will  nob  be  here.  To  &iriy 
wipe  off  ^e  stain,  and  be  d^vered  &om  the  misery,  snch  human  beings 
will  have  to  b^in  again,  fer  away.  Here,  they  will  have  to  walk  apari^ 
to  walk  softly :  the  face  can  never  be  nnabasfaed,  as  onoe :  the  heart 
can  never  be  light  as  in  innocence.  Farther  than  Australia,  for 
further,  is  Uie  country  wh«%  a  fresh  start  will  be  given  to  audi  as 
threw  away  their  single  chance  here.  My  patients  must  be  those  wbo 
can  be  more  simply  treated :  and  for  wh^na  infinitely  less  drastae 
tonedies  will  avail :  those  wbo  chafe  under  the  ineonveninices  of  tb«r 
way  of  life :  regret  their  choice  of  a  profession :  think  they  miglit 
have  accepted  tiiat  pretty  coontry  parish  with  a  small  living  whidt 
was  offered  last  year  but  declined :  wish  they  had  not  fixed  their 
home  in  a  r^jion  where  the  east  wind  very  commonly  blows :  lament 
that  they  turned  aside  &om  a  eareCT  in  which  their  associates  would 
have  been  people  of  cultuict  to  abide  among  folk  who  without  evil 
intentions  rub  them  hourly  against  ibe  grain :  pine  for  green  trees 
and  grassy  paths  while  it  is  in  feet  given  them  to  ocoitinually  walk 
upon  paving-stoQes :  possiUy  cherish  the  delumve  belief  that  ^S.  they 
had  married  some  one  not  seen  for  -five^nd-twenty  years,  their  lives 
would  have  been  all  sunshine  alid-mTltfe  aud  romance. 

Let  it  be  admitted,  to  begin  with^that  probably  no  man,  livii^ 
or  departed,  ever  made  one  of  the  ^eat  choices  of  his  life,  witiiont 
finding  out,  as  time  went  on,  that  manifold  cares  and  troubles  came 
of  the  ch(Hce  he  made.  And,  uhdet'the  vain  illusion  that  if  one  did 
but  choose  wisely,  there  need  b^  tio'  eares  nor  troubles,  but  that  we 
might  live  happily  ever  after,  t&e  mim  who  has  met  tbis  disap- 
pointing experience  fancies  he  would  have  been  all  right  had  be  taken 
the  other  turn  where  the  path  divetged — gone  into  a  different  profes- 
sion, married  another  woman,  select^  another  life-work,  dwelt  amon^ 
other  scenes,  lived  in  a  cathedral  dose  instead  of  a  Scotch  parish^ 
worshipped  habitually  at  Wells  instead  of  in  the  parish  kirk  of  Dnun- 
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sleekie.  I  think  I  know  meDi  mote  than  two  or  three,  who  make 
themselves  very  unhappy  upon  many  days,  lamenting  what  they 
este^n  as  the  mistaken  choices  they  have  made,  possibly  many  a  year 
ago,  whoae  consequences  will  never  be  escaped  in  this  world.  And  I  am 
quite  sure  such  would  be  much  the  better  for  being  reminded  of  this 
very  plain  truth  and  fact,  very  generally  foi^otten.  Many  men  hasten 
to  conclude  that  a  thing  was  a  mistake,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
done,  whenever  they  find  that  trouble  comes  of  it :  even  inevitable 
trouble,  which  might  have  been  foreseen  and  should  have  been  allowed 
for :  such  men  forgetting  altogether  that  ten  times  or  fifty  times  as 
much  trouble  would  certainly  have  followed  if  they  had  not  done  that 
thing.  They  forget  that  in  nearly  every  worldly  choice,  there  is  & 
choice  of  evils.  You  escape  toothache  by  going  through  the  pain  of 
having  a  tooth  pulled  out.  I  behold,  oft-times,  a  statue  of  white 
marble,  a  kneeUng  figure,  on  whose  head  an  angel  is  setting  the 
golden  crown  of  the  martyr.  It  was  a  &iendly  view  of  the  case  to 
represent  that  good  man  as  such :  but  even  ttie  frieoda  who  thus 
represented  his  great  reward  exhibit,  in  relief  below  the  calm  imago, 
B  truculent  little  party  engaged  (they  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
about  it)  in  shooting,  stabbing,  and  beating  down  to  death  the  poor 
old  sufferer.  You  could  not  have  that  grand  crown  unless  by  going 
through  these  experiences  first.  Then,  further :  there  are  few  choices  in 
this  world  where  all  the  reasons  are  on  one  side. '  Sometimes  there 
may  be  fourteen  reasons  for  doing  a  thing,  and  fifteen  for  not  doing 
it :  and  Uie  reasons  must  not  merely  be  counted,  which  is  hard ;  but 
weighed,  which  is  infinitely  harder.  It  does  not  foUow  at  all  that 
you  made  a  mistake  la  life  when  you  took  that  course  which  has 
landed  you  in  many  anxieties  and  sorrows.  Far  moro  and  greater 
.might  have  found  you,  had  you  taken  any  other  course  which  was 
in  &ct  open  to  you.  It  is  a  very  plain  counsel  of  homely  sense,  but 
it  is  not  a  whit  the  less  a  counsel  most  needful  to  many :  Think 
.when  you  are  unhappy  because  you  turned  to  the  Bight,  how  things 
would  have  been  had  you  gone  to  the  Left.  The  result  will  very  likely 
be  that  you  will  find  you  have  been  repenting,  accusing  yourself,  and 
bemoaning  your  folly,  with  very  little  reason.  Thiitk,  too,  that  the 
evils  which  are  present  to  you  are  keenly  felt :  the  evils  which  do  not 
touch  you  are  lightly  regarded.  The  thorn,  which  has  stuck  itself 
into  your  hand,  is  a  much  more  real  and  serious  matter  than  a  mnch 
bigger  thorn  which  you  merely  look  at,  having  been  desired  to  ccm- 
fiider  how  you  would  like  it  stuck  into  you. 

A  good  many  men  live  under  the  conviction  that  they  made  a  sad 
mistake  when  they  chose  their  profession.  Sometimes  this  conviction 
comes  through  finding  or  fancying  that  their  abilities,  such  as  they 
are,  would  have  had  a  better  field  elsewhere.  Sometimes  it  comes  of 
nothing  more  serious  than  that  they  see  some  other  walk  of  life 
which  has  greater  worldly  attractions  or  advantt^es.  And  it  is  to  be 
admitted  t£at  it  is  hard  for  any  mortal  to  feel  himself  condemned  to 
spend  his  days  in  doing  work  which  he  dislikes,  and  which  he  does 
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1>udl7,  white  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  which  he  would  delight  sod 
wfaidi  he  might  do  well.  There  are  misplaced  men ;  lamely  doing 
uncongenial  duty,  who  had  it  in  them  to  do  something  else  excel- 
lently. And  I  do  not  know  any  man  more  to  be  envied  than  one 
who,  in  advancing  years,  when  the  realities  are  known  by  much  expe- 
rience, yet  feels  tmt  were  the  choice  to  be  made  again  be  would 
select  his  life-work,  with  all  its  disadvaDtages  and  cares,  more  reso- 
lutely than  even  when  be  chose  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
It  was  touching  to  read  in  the  biography  of  one  whose  place  in  life 
was  anything  but  what  is  generally  esteemed  an  enviable  one,  how  on 
one  of  bis  last  days  be  said  to  a  friend  who  was  by, '  Man,  don't  you 
knowwhat  it  is  to  like  your  work,  and  to  wish  to  be  at  it?'  Yet 
even  that  man,  though  thus  liking  his  work,  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
to  such  as  knew  him  well,  that  if  he  bad  to  begin  life  again  he  would 
^ve  himself  indeed  to  the  same  work,  hut  amid  quite  diSerent  sur- 
TOundingB  and  under  a  wholly  different  commission.  I  know  a  walk 
in  life  which  numbers  among  the  men  who  have  to  pursue  it  a  veiy 
considerable  number  of  persons  of  high  ability  and  culture.  It  is  a 
singular  and  sad  fact  that  nearly  all  the  best  among  them  regret  that 
they  are  there.  They  are  profoundly  dissatisSed.  I  know  nearly 
every  man  of  mark  among  them :  many  a  time  have  I  heard  the 
words,  '  If  I  had  to  begin  my  life  again,  it  would  not  be  here.'  And 
it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  system 
'and  the  personnel  amid  which  you  live.  Further,  a  system  is  in  a 
bad  way  which  to  conciliate  the  stupidest  and  sourest  of  its  supporters 
alienates  all  its  best  and  wortbiest  sons.  Yet,  I  ofl.en  think  that  the 
persons  I  have  in  view  are  (moat  of  them)  entirely  mistaken  in 
thinking  they  made  a  mistake  in  their  choice  of  life.  With  all  ita 
drawbacks,  the  system  under  which  they  live  has  given  them  room  to 
grow  as  probably  no  otiier  would  have  done.  They  are  much  big^r 
men  there  than  they  would  be  in  a  certain  locality  to  which  tJiey 
sometimes  look  with  longing  eyes.  I  remember,  in  my  youtb,  bear- 
ing a  man  of  gentle  and  refined  genius,  a  graceful  poet,  who  had  to 
give  himself  to  the  squabbles  of  local  politics,  say,  very  sadly :  '  I 
£ave  missed  stays  in  life.*  In  fact,  you  could  hardly  have  found  a 
better  niche  for  him.  The  political  views  he  had  to  maintain  were 
those  which  he  heartily  believed  to  be  true :  they  did  not  take  up 
Tery  much  of  his  time :  and  from  the  poor  strifes  of  the  little  burgh 
the  gentle  poet  turned  with  inexpressible  delight  to  the  sanctuary  of 
noble  thoughts,  his  own  and  others,  of  which  be  kept  the  key.  He 
was  just  as  well  placed  in  life  as  a  man  so  exception^  could  be.  £ven 
so  is  it,  I  am  quite  sure,  with  certain  whom  I  will  not  name ;  who 
fancy  themselves  sorrowfully  misplaced.  They  are  doing  a  good 
■work.  They  have  the  sympathy  of  all  whose  sympathy  they  would 
value  among  the  people  they  know.  They  are  often  abused  and 
-vilified  by  mortals  incapable  of  understanding  them  ;  but  that  is  a 
very  mild  martyrdom.  For  those  abusive  mortals  can  do  them  no 
liana.    And  assuredly,  when  the  souls  I  have  in  view  go  to  certain 
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r^ODB  of  this  world,  they  meet  a  welcome  there  which  is  abundaot 
recompense  for  a  good  d^  of  trouble  at  home.  The  very  fact  that 
they  come  from  &r,  and  are  (in  a  eense)  outsiders,  g;ains  for  them  a 
reception  which  otherwise  they  could  not  have  had.  On  the  whole,  I 
do  not  in  any  way  pity  them.  They  have  what  may  well  suffice.  In 
any  case,  they  are  (what  Bchoolboys  call)  7n /{jr  li :  and  they  must 
make  the  best  of  things.  They  might  not  make  the  bargain  if  it 
were  to  make  again. '  But  it  is  by  no  means  such  a  bad  bargain. 

I  Bometimes  think  that  any  man  who  is  growing  old,  and  to 
whom  it  has  been  appointed  in  tbis  life  to  earn  his  own  bread, 
•eugfat  to  be  thankful  to  find  himself  in  any  settled  and  fairly- 
•creditable  vocation.  It  tends  to  make  one  so,  to  look  round  upon 
those  who  started  along  witii  us,  and  to  remark  here  and  there  the 
iclever  fellow  who  woSd  not  settle  to  steady  work,  who  would 
not  get  into  one  of  the  recognised  grooves  of  human  afifairs.  Such 
clever  fellows  tend  to  be  unsteady  in  another  sense  than  lack  of 
fixity  of  aim  :  and  here,  doubtless,  is  a  main  cause  of  their  failure. 
But  even  where  this  is  not  so,  you  know  the  sorrowful  upshot  of  not 
sticking  to  the  track,  not  choosing  a  line  and  holding  to  it.  The 
income  is  precarious :  all  incomes  are  precarious  that  are  made  up 
of  scraps.  Give  us  steady  wages,  whether  little  or  great.  You 
have  known  a  brilliant  man,  with  a  hundred  times  the  brains  of 
some  wealthy  mortal  who  wants  to  get  into  Parliament  (with  the 
single  purpose  of  serving  his  country),  thankful  to  earn  a  few  pounds 
by  doing  election  jobs,  writing  squibs  and  canvassing :  and  meekly 
bearing  to  be  sworn  at  by  the  wealthy  mortal  in  the  hour  of  deteat. 
It  is  very  sad,  to  find  a  man  of  true  ability  and  eloquence,  and 
content  to  work  very  hard,  waiting,  like  a  cab  on  the  stand,  for 
some  one  to  hire  his  brains :  for  some  one  to  get  him  to  write  on 
some  subject  in  which  he  feels  no  interest,  or  to  pu£F  some  doing 
which  he  sees  to  be  contemptible.  And  such  a  man,  living  from 
hand  to  mouth,  even  if  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  support,  must 
many  times  look  forward  to  the  future  with  fear  :  thinking  of  daya 
when  the  poor  wearied  brain  and  hand  will  not  be  able  to  work  any 
more,  and  when  there  will  no  longer  be  the  nerve  to  push  himself 
forward  amid  younger  and  jresher  competitors.  Surely,  thus  medi- 
tating; and  beholding  how  solid  mortals  who  never  had  half  bis 
ability,  and  who  never  worked  half  so  bard,  but  who  got  into  one  of 
the  main  grooves  and  kept  to  it,  have  distanced  him  in  life, — are 
jludges.  Bishops,  or  at  the  least  are  thriving  business  men  and  rosy 
country  parsons,  filling  recognised  positions,  and  not  without  the 
confidence  thence  arising, — the  brilliant  Bohemian  that  never  would 
run  steadily  in  harness  must  feel  that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
choice  of  life. 

People  smile,  and  fancy  yon  are  passing  into  romantic  regions, 
when  you  make  mention  of  the  mistakes  made  by  men  and  women 
in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in  life4  But  there  is  nothing  romantic 
here :  it  is  the  most  prosaic  truth  that  this  choice  utterly  blights 
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man;  livee :  converts  others  into  a  Euccession  of  petty  irritations  aod 
humiliations  :  piUls  down  some  soaring  souls  to  a  realta  of  sordid 
details :  disappoints  and  disillusions  human  beings  as  nothing  else 
can :  and  would  eventuate  in  very  frequent  repentance  but  for  the 
blessed  power  which  is  in  decent  folk  of  reconciling  themselves  to  the 
inevitable,  and  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain.  Yet  one  has 
known  a  man  to  whom  the  bitter  mistake  meant  that  he  should 
nevOT  know  a  light  heart  any  more.  One  has  known  a  poor  girl, 
when  little  more  than  a  child  (not  indeed  without  great  folly  in 
those  who  should  have  been  her  guides),  hopelessly  ruin  all  her  life. 
One  wonders,  thinking  how  such  choices  are  made,  that  in  many 
cases  they  turn  out  so  well.  With  a  large  class,  one  sees  this  indis- 
soluble engagement  formed  between  young  men  and  women  who 
know  next  to  nothing  of  one  another.  And  one  remembers  that  not 
merely  principle  and  a  good  life,  but  likewise  temper,  temperam^it, 
likings  and  antipathies,  habits  and  tendencies,  make  or  mar  the  peace 
of  domestic  life.  A  morose,  secretive  man :  a  vain,  extravagant 
woman,  who  cannot  understand  Money :  a  feeble  creature,  who  con- 
tentedly drives  up  to  the  railway  half-an-hoiu-  after  the  train  is  gone : 
an  imtruthfid  husband  or  wife:  I  do  not  even  name  the  frightful 
possibilities  of  drunkenness  or  unfaithfulness,  though  one  has  seen 
them  too  often :  what  but  a  sorrowful  resignation  to  the  inevitable  can 
there  be  where  such  things  are  ?  I  remember,  many  a  year  ago,  a 
homely  old  man  addressing  a  young  man,  lately  married,  in  the  down- 
right words,  *  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  wife  has  good  health ;  £» 
a  delicate  wife  w  a  great  plagiie  I '  Those  who  heard  tiie  w<»ds 
knew  that  the  good  old  man  spoke  firom  most  adequate  experience^ 
It  must  be  hard  to  compose  a  historical  dissertation,  or  the  like,  in  a 
house  of  small  extent,  in  which  dwells  a  woman  of  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, but  at  the  present  hour  in  violent  hysterics.  *  What  is  life 
without  sentiment?'  was  the  almost  unanswerable  question  mice 
addressed  to  my  friend  Smith,  But  doubtless  there  are  things  evea 
more  indispensable.  As  I  wrote  these  last  words,  I  was  told  that 
Mrs.  Somebody  waited  without,  wishing  to  see  me.  I  went :  and 
beheld  a  young  fkce  which  should  have  been  pretty,  hut  was 
haggard :  and  beard  the  words, '  Will  you  give  me  something  for  the 
chUdien  to-night  ?  He's  a  veiy  thoughtless  man  and  has  sent  me 
nothing.'  It  is  my  duty  to  know  all  about  everybody  in  this  place, 
and  I  knew  the  story  was  true.  It  was  a  sad  comment  o»  what  was 
in  my  mind :  one  who  might  have  been  a  well-to-do  maidservant  of 
five-and-twenty,  aa  well  lodged  and  fed  as  her  mistress,  but  who 
would  marry  an  idle  scapegrace ;  and  eo  had  to  come  to-night 
b^ging  for  her  two  little  children.  And  the  little  incident  brought 
back  to  me,  over  many  years,  the  stem  and  worn  &ce  of  an  agiog 
man,  whom  I  met  in  a  lonely  place,  looking  just  as  miseraUe  as  ioan 
could  look.  He  was  earning  a  large  income,  but  his  slatt«nly  idiot 
of  a  wife  muddled  it  away :  the  house  was  untidy  and  com^Htless : 
and  the  gloom  of  care  never  lifted.     In  such  cases  you  cannot  go 
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back,  blot  out  the  error,  and  begin  anew.  There  is  no  second 
chaDce.  And  repentance,  though  very  deep,  will  not  take  away  the 
consequences  of  that  fatal  mistake.  One  hae  known  imtances,  more 
than  one  or  two,  where  all  that  was  possible  was  to  be  thankful 
for  that  Place,  far  distant,  where  those  who  have  fiuled,  irre- 
mediably, in  this  world,  may  make  a  fresh  start,  with  the  experience 
of  this  life,  and  with  all  its  lessons.  You  may  remember  a  striking 
passage  in  which  John  Stuart  Mill  says  that  one  who  had  enjoyed  a 
fair  ehare  of  the  blessings  of  this  life  might  (in  bis  judgment)  feel 
that  the  time  bad  come  to  contentedly  lie  down  to  the  eternal  rest  of 
nothingness  ;  the  hard  thing  would  be  for  one  to  have  to  go  out  of 
this  life  who  had  never  truly  lived  at  all.  And  certainly,  if  one 
believed  there  was  nothing  beyond  this  world,  it  is  hard  to  know 
what  comfort  could  be  suggested  to  those  who  have,  by  a  mistaken 
choice,  involved  themselves  in  troubles  to  which  not  even  long  habit 
can  in  any  measure  reconcile ;  and  to  whom  this  life,  if  this  life  be 
all,  must  be  unmingled  bitterness.  The  consolations  of  religion  are 
the  only  consolations  which  avail  here.  And  if  there  be  no  ftiture 
life,  there  are  no  consolations  of  religion. 

It  is  to  be  confessed  that  now  ana  then  one  has  found  an  old  man 
who  profoundly  believed  that  all  that  stood  between  him  and  being 
infinitely  happier  and  better  through  all  his  years  on  earth,  was  hi» 
having  failed  to  marry  some  special  angel  of  all  perfection.  To  the 
last,  such  have  thought  how  different  life  might  have  been.  But  if 
it  has  happened  to  you  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  wotnao  thus 
glorified  in  the  old  gentleman's  remembrance,  your  feeling,!  vulture  to 
say,  was  one  of  simple  astonishment.  The  old  gentleman  was  under 
a  profoond  illusion.  It  was  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage. 

Many  fairly-educat«d  persons  are  not  fEuniliar  with  the  writings 
of  Milton  or  of  Bacon,  but  are  well-read  in  Dickens.  'Wberefore,  an 
instance  may  be  taken  from  that  most  charming  author.  You  re- 
member what  be  esteemed  as  his  best  work :  what  certainly  contains 
a  good  deal  of  his  own  history :  '  David  Gopperfield.'  You  remember 
how  Gopperfield,  apparently  with  the  entire  approval  of  his  de- 
lineator, seems  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  but  married  rightly,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  happy.  He  tells  us  that  a  vague  general 
dissatisfaction  ran  through  aU  his  life  with  Dora ;  a  blank  sense  of 
sometbing  lacking,  which  might  have  been  continually  present,  and 
which  would  have  entirely  satisfied  his  spiritual  nature.  Greater 
delusion  never  was.  The  sense  of  something  lacking:  the  vague 
dissatisfaction;  is  in  fact  the  imperfection,  the  dissatisfaction,  which 
must  be  in  this  mortal  life :  which  has  been  in  it  since  Solomon's 
days  and  before  them ;  which  found  its  expression  in  the  nnfoiget* 
able  '  Vanitas  Vanitatum : '  which  hard  work  and  immediate 
anxiety  can  crowd  out  for  a  little  while ;  but  which  can  be  escaped  by 
no  one  for  wh^m  the  immediate  necessities  are  so  supplied  t^at  be 
has  leisure  to  look  up,  and  take  in  the  general  scope  of  all  this  life. 
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Coppeiiield's  philoBophy  really  comes  to  this :  that  for  a  man  to 
marry  the  right  person  is  the  same  thing  as  tu  go  to  heaven  :  and 
further,  that  a  man  baa  made  a  mest  of  bis  life  unless  be  has  sue* 
ceeded  in  being  evenly  and  perfectly  happy.  OT  course  this  is  absurd. 
No  skill  or  prudence  can  make  life  that :  and  though  a  good  and 
wise  wife  la  certainly  the  greatest  of  all  worldly  blessings,  to  find  such 
is  not  equal  to  getting  into  Paradise.  Thid  world  and  its  cares  naust 
still  Bpread  around  you :  innumerable  anxieties  and  troubles  will  get 
at  you :  and  the  shadow  of  Parting  bangs  over,  always.  You  are  uot 
carried  away  to  a  residence 

In  worlds  whose  course  is  equable  and  pure ; 

No  fears  to  beat  away — no  strife  to  he^, 

The  past  unsigb'd  for,  and  the  future  sure. 

That,  briefly  and  beautifully  stated,  is  what  we  all  want :  and,  as 
plain  fact,  it  is  not  to  be  had  here.  Copperfield  had  forgot  his 
Ecclesiastes.  And  in  all  likelihood,  be  had  never  read  a  certain 
fiuaous  sentence  which  occurs  witbin  the  first  ten  lines  of  the 
'  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,'  and  which  is  quite  familiar  to  very 
many  who  have  never  read  any  more  in  the  very  unequal  writings  of 
that  singular  Saint. 

The  sum  of  what  counsel  I  venture  to  address  to  the  reader,  is 
simple.  Yet  it  is  needed  by  human  beings  beyond  numbering,  both 
old  and  young.  What  we  need  is,  in  short,  to  take  in  and  find  out 
for  ourselves  the  truth  of  the  most  worn  commonplaces.  The  coun- 
sel is,  briefly,  Beconcile  yourself  (if  you  are  to  remain  in  this  world 
at  all)  to  the  conditions  of  your  being :  do  not  rex  yourself,  and  break 
your  heart,  struggling  against  what  is  Irremediable.  Do  not  look  to 
find  here  what  is  not  to  be  found.  Donotfancy  that  wiser  and  luckier 
folk  have  found  it,  and  that  you  would  have  found  it  too  but  for  some 
unhappy  mistake  you  made  at  a  critical  turning  in  your  life.  The 
mistakes  you  have  made,  if  you  be  an  ordinary  mortal  livings  an 
ordinary  life,  bavenot,  in  iact,  done  yourlife  much  harm.  You  are 
making  just  about  as  much  of  things  in  this  world  as  it  was  in  you  to 
make  at  all.  Make  the  best  of  the  bargain  you  have  made,  in  this 
er  that.  Doubtless  you  see  it  was  not  a  perfectly  wise  bargain.  Yoa 
would  not  make  it  again.  Had  you  been  considerably  wiser  than 
Solomon  you  might  never  have  made  it  at  all.  But  you  are  in  for  it 
now.  K^e  the  best  of  things,  in  good-nature  and  cheerfulness. 
Do  not  mope,  and  keep  tbinkmg,  thinking,  how  much  better  jou 
might  have  done,  and  (like  Mr.  Bumble)  bow  cheap  you  went.  So 
doing,  you  will  be  making  the  very  worst  of  things.  You  will  be 
deliberately  blackening  the  sky  under  which  you  must  live  if  you  are 
to  live  at  all :  you  will  grow  into  a  curse  to  yourself  and  a  nuisance  to 
your  neighbours.  There  is  plenty  for  you  to  do :  Go  and  do  it. 
There  are  people  a  thousand  times  worse  off  than  you :  Try  and  help 
them.  And  for  any  sake,  do  not  be  always  thinking  about  yourself. 
Oct  away  from  that  unsatisfactory  subject  of  contemplation.  And  be 
quite  sure  that  if  you  have  told  your  ppecial  friendd,  about  ten  time^ 
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each,  how  imhappy  you  are  and  how  many  hlanders  yon  have  made, 
they  are  by  this  time  most  uncommonly  sick  both  of  you  and  them. 

Being  what  you  are,  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  you  had  not  done 
the  foolish  things  you  did,  you  would  have  done  something  else  as  had 
or  worse.  You  married  early,  when  you  could  not  afford  it :  yon  had 
some  anxious  years :  days  have  been  when  it  seemed  the  poor  head 
was  to  go  under  water  altc^ether.  Well,  but  if  did  not.  You  have 
lived  through  these  anxieties :  Why  recall  them?  You  have  got  upon 
firm  ground :  Be  thankful:  It  is  far  more  and  better  Uiaa  you 
deserve.  And  the  burden  which  lay  on  you  so  heavily  may  have 
saved  you  from  making  an  inexpressible  fool  of  yourself.  A  man  of 
sixty  dangling  after  some  silly  girl  of  five-and-twenty  is  an  amazing 
and  humbling  object  of  contemplation.  Even  he  suspects  himself  to 
be  a  fool :  everybody  around  Imows  it.  Now  you,  with  your  seven 
grown-up  sons,  and  with  your  masterful  wife,  are  safe  not  to  make  a 
fool  of  yourself  in  that  particular  way.  Other  ways  are  open  to  you. 
But  not  one  which  leads  to  manifestations  quite  so  deplorable  and 
contemptible.  It  is  likely  enough  you  would  advise  a  friend  not  to 
take  the  turning  you  did.  A  man  who  has  a  mother-in-law  will 
generally  counsel  any  mortal  to  marry  an  orphan.  But  this  comes  of 
your  knowing  the  evils  you  have,  and  being  unaware  of  those  which  are 
wuting  round  the  comer,  and  from  which  no  earthly  lot  is  free.  You 
must  take  all  things  here,  your  profession,  your  wife,  your  house, 
your  horses,  your  servants,  your  native  country  with  its  climato,  all 
your  environment,  for  Better  for  Worse.  A  fnend  worries  you  by  little 
weaknesses:  but  be  is  better  than  no  friend  at  all.  He  may  be 
likened  to  a  gift  of  a  thousand  pounds,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  It  is  a  disadvantage  about  a  locomotive  engine 
that  it  gets  so  hot.  But  you  must  accept  the  engine  under  that 
deduction.  For  it  will  not  go  unless  it  be  so  hot.  If  you,  being  a 
human  being  living  in  this  imperfect  system  of  things,  will  break 
away  from  everything  which  has  its  inconveniences,  you  will  leave 
yourself  without  any  possessions  or  surroundings  whatsoever. 

To  speak  gravely :  One  remarks,  in  these  advancing  years,  that  the 
great  anxiety  and  care  of  worthy  men  and  women,  growing  old,  are 
about  their  children  ;  the  lesser  ones,  still  going  to  school :  the  bigger 
ones,  for  whom  you  are  seeking  an  aim  in  life,  or  who  have  gone  far 
away.  No  doubt,  if  you  had  no  children,  yon  would  be  free  from 
many  anxious  thoughts.  The  income  would  go  much  farther.  The 
furniture  and  the  painting  of  your  house  would  last  much  longer. 
You  could  indulge  in  many  luxuries,  now  impossible.  You  might 
buy  books  without  stint,  and  cross  the  Alps  yearly.  But  you  would 
not  have  these  selfish  indulgences  at  the  price.  It  is  a  cheerless 
thing,  a  childless  home.  No  one  will  bear  with  you  in  the  last 
fretfulness,  and  smooth  the  last  steps  of  your  way,  like  your  own  boy 
or  girl.  If  there  be  in  you  any  good  at  all,  it  has  been  brougU 
out  mainly  by  the  continual  presence  and  charge  of  your  children. 
And  you  have  had  gleams  of  a  pure  and  unselfish  happiness,  which 
are  unknown  in  a  lonely  life.    Had  you  kept  clear  of  the  responai- 
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bilities  of  life,  and  given  no  hostages  to  fortune,  you  would,  no  doubt, 
have  presented  a  narrow  mark  \x>  the  shafts  of  care.  But,  unless 
you  were  a  very  poor  creature  indeed,  every  time  you  heard  the 
laughter  of  the  little  ones,  aud  watched  their  winsome  ways,  their 
thoughtless  ineiTiment,  you  would  have  felt  that  you  had  missed  the 
best  happiness  of  this  life.  And  to  do  that  of  youi-  own  fiee  will  is 
surely  the  greatest  of  all  mistakes.  Your  library  may  be  full '  of 
beautifully-bound  volumes :  your  carpets  unworn,  your  walls  unmarked 
by  little  fingers  :  no  sudden  noises  may  jar  your  nerves :  no  eager  little 
&ce  look  in  when  you  are  in  the  very  middle  of  a  complicated  sen- 
tence, and  break  the  tenor  of  your  thoughts.  And  you  never  yet 
saw  the  childish  eyes  close  upon  this  world  :  nor  received  the  last  kiss 
from  lips  that  were  growing  cold  :  when  Somebody  (as  of  old)  *  called 
to  Himself  a  Httle  child.'  YOu  never  knew  that  terrible  trial,  which 
no  fai^  and  no  hope  could  make  anything  other.  But  neither  did 
you  ever  see  the  bright  looks  lighted  up  when  you  return  from  a  brief 
absence :  nor  did  ^ttle  pattering  feet  run  to  meet  you.  You  never 
were  earnestly  questioned  as  to  what  you  had  brought :  having 
earnestly  considered  London  shop-windows  in  the  search  for  something 
to  bring.  You  may  have  been  told,  but  you  do  not  know,  as  yon 
might,  that  these  little  creatures  (coming  from  where  Wordsworth 
tells  us),  whether  abiding  with  you  here  or  gone  on  before  you,  are 
the  instruments  in  the  Best  Hand  to  bring  out  the  very  best  that  can 
be  made  of  His  creatures  here.  All  that  good  is  worth  having,  even 
at  what  it  costs.  A  great  deal  has  to  be  paid  for  it,  no  doubt.  But 
unless  in  morbid  and  transient  moods  you  would  not  wish  to  have 
done  without  it. 

Let  the  teaching  of  these  pages  be  briefly  summed  up  in  a  closing 
word.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  margin  in  human  nature,  and  a  great 
power  of  recovering  itself  after  it  has  gone  wrong.  You  have  eaten 
and  drunk  many  things  that  were  bad  for  you,  yet  not  been  much 
the  worse  for  it.  And  if  your  lot  have  been  an  average  one,  you  need 
not  fancy  that  you  have  materially  spoiled  your'  life,  though  you  see 
now  that  you  have  made  a  vast  number  of  sad  mistakes.  There  is 
comfort  to  many  now  getting  far  on  in  the  pilgrimage  in  the  thou^t 
that,  though  there  has  been  au  infinity  of  follies  and  blunders,  only  too 
well  remembered,  yet  in  the  upshot  things  are  just  about  as  well  with 
you  as  (your  nature  and  surroundings  being  what  they  are)  they 
could  have  been ;  and  it  was  not  in  you  to  do  much  more  than,  in 
fact,  you  have  done. 

Therefore,  instead  of  moaning  over  days  past,  mth  their  oppor- 
tunities missed,  and  their  idiotic  sayings  and  doings,  we  shall  idl  set 
ourselves  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  days  which  yet  remain.  And 
if  there  be  blots  on  the  page  which  can  never  be  rubbed  out  where 
we  are,  there  is  the  supreme  consolation  that  some  day  we  may  hope 
to  turn  over  a  quite  new  leaf,  and  to  make  a  quite  &esh  start,  fiir 
away.  A.  K.  H  B. 
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English  Satire  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuet. 

SATIRE  is  to  be  found  in  all  literaturea,  and  has  appeared  in  all  at 
no  very  late  date  after  their  origin.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  it 
viU  lind  most  exercise,  and  afford  most  study,  in  complex  and  multi- 
form states  of  society, among  jostling  incongruities  and  distracted  aims. 
But  to  give  satire  life  and  force  more  is  needed  than  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous.  There  is  needed  a  sense  of  grievance,  whether  personal 
or  puhlic,  whether  of  Archilochus  or  of  Gower.  Satire  is  essentially 
a  weapon  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  of  a  minority  against  a 
majority.  There  is  always  this  spirit  in  it,  though  the  dignity  of  its 
cause  and  expression  varies  through  infinite  degrees  from  Thersitea 
to  Elijah.  But  to  make  its  voice  a  power  there  must  be,  even  while 
the  abuses  it  fastens  on  are  dominant,  a  growing  conviction  some- 
where that  they  are  indeed  abuses,  or  at  least  a  growing  sense  of 
uneasiness  and  perplexity.  Among  societies  at  once  joyful  and 
serious,  such  as  those  of  Greece  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  satire 
seems  to  appear  only  in  the  insignificant  form  of  personal  lampoon. 
It  was  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  order  of  life  and  principles  that 
produced  the  Aristophanic  comedy,  as  it  was  the  decay  of  Catholicism 
and  the  feudal  fabric  that  produced  the  mediaeval  satire  of  which 
'Piers  the  Plowman'  is  a  sample.  Periods  of  stability  and  sim- 
plicity have  unhappily  not  been  so  common  in  history  as  often  to 
deprive  satire  of  its  aliment.  But  never,  perhaps,  have  more  con- 
ditions combined  to  foster  it  than  in  modem  Europe  since  the  ' 
French  Bevolution,  and  there  have  been  oircumstances  peculiar  to 
England  which  have  made  this  in  many  ways  its  most  congenial 
soil.  Notwithstanding  the  insularity  of  our  race,  it  seems  to  be 
liable  at  times — pcMsibly  from  causes  connected  with  its  mixed  origin 
— to  a  cnrious  diffidence  and  division  of  the  national  mind  against 
itself,  which  appears  by  no  means  incompatible  with  its  traditional 
*  sturdioess '  and  indifference  to  foreign  opinion.  Such  indifference, 
moreover,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  repulsion  of  foreign  ideas ;  and 
the  extension  of  British  intercourse  with  other  countries — mostly  of 
a  triumphant  kind  whether  through  commerce  or  through  war — bad 
the  same  effect  in  the  eighteenth  aa  before  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
of  stimulating  the  intellectual  receptivity  and  activity  of  this  people. 
When,  however,  England  was  thus  assuming  the  position,  which  she 
might  at  least  show  good  cause  for  considering  natural  to  her,  of  the 
foremost  pioneer  of  European  prc^ess,  hei  course  was  suddenly 
arrested  for  nearly  forty  years  by  the  reaction  caused  by  the  necessity, 
more  or  less  real,  of  opposing  an  obstacle  to  the  French  Revolution, 
especially  when  it  became  embodied  in  the  Napoleonic  tyranny.  This 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  of  self-repression,  glorious 
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as  Id  many  ways  it  was  externally,  could  not  but  generate  diEcoutents, 
ariaiog  from  a  deep  oational  sense  of  fruBtiation  and  perrersioD  of 
energy,  wbich  only  awaited  fit  spokesmeD  to  express  itself  in  satire 
of  a  Dew  and  powerfiil  kind. 

If  we  consider  the  primary  requisites  of  effective  satire  to  be 
those  above  referred  to — in  the  first  place,  namely,  a  sense  of  the 
weakneBees  and  sins  of  contemporary  eociety,  and  most  especially  of 
their  ridiculous  side ;  and  secondly,  that  these  weaknesses  and  sins^ 
though  not  so  familiarly  denounced  as  to  deprive  the  satire  of  its 
originality,  should  yet  be  already  felt  by  society  as  diseases' needing 
remedy — we  must  add  as  a  third  requisite  the  power  of  expressing 
this  sense  either  by  rhetorical  denouncement  or  picturesque  exposure 
of  its  objects ;  and  as  a  fourth  the  corresponding  rhetorical  advocacy 
or  picturesque  exhibition  of  an  opposite  ideal,  continually  su^estin^ 
by  contrast  the  absurdity  or  vileness  of  the  folly  or  degradation 
availed.  We  shall  be  best  able  to  discern  the  characteristics  of  Use- 
chief  satirists  of  our  century  and  nation  by  considering  in  wbst 
decree,  and  after  what  manner,  they  satisfy  these  requisites. 

In  ridicule  of  the  ridiculous  none  could  surpass  or  even  equa( 
Voltaire,  nor  indeed  in  direct  exposure  of  immoiaiity  as  manifested 
in  certain  definite  institutions,  customs,  or  beliefs.  What  fell  pecu- 
liarly to  his  English  successors  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  rather 
the  suggestion  of  unconventional  views  of  the  world  in  general^ 
which  should  attract  interest  as  much  by  the  subject  as  by  the  object, 
by  the  strange  chemistry  of  the  minds  from  which  the  mocking 
and  disfiguring  light  issued,  as  well  as  by  its  effect  in  the  scene 
upon  which  it  played.  Among  these  successors  of  Voltaire  the  three 
chief  are  Byron,  Carlyle,  and  Thackeray.  All  these  were  imaginative- 
artists,  more  or  less  incomplete,  as  well  as  satirists;  but  though 
their  art  helped  their  satire,  it  was  their  satire  that  was  the  life- 
breath  of  their  art. 

To  discuss  Byron's  qualities  as  a  poet  at  any  length  would  here 
be  out  of  place,  though  some  reference  to  them  is  required.  To 
them  belongs  the  singular  if  not  unique  circumstance  that  they  have- 
been  found  more  admirable  by  other  countries  than  by  his  own. 
This  is  due  mainly  to  his  plainness  and  to  his  versatility.  A  not 
unapt  comparison  might  be  made  between  his  works  and  French 
literature  as  a  whole.  Both  reach  the  first  rank  only  in  satire,  but 
both  succeed  strikiogly  in  popidarising  a  great  variety  of  strains  of 
thought  and  emotion,  each  of  which  is  to  be  found  separately  ex- 
pressed elsewhere  in  more  perfection.  Byron  appealed  more  espe- 
cially to  the  southern  races  by  his  declamation,  to  the  northern  l^ 
his  sympathy  with  the  elemental  forces  and  wilder  aspects  of  nature, 
and  to  all  Europe  by  his  embodiment  of  that  spirit  of  the  Bevoluticua 
which  was  so  far  more  absorbing  an  interest  on  the  Continent  than 
in  his  own  land.  On  the  other  hand,  besides  many  obvious  im- 
perfections of  style  and  music  best  perceived  by  English  eats,  h» 
lacks  that  instinctive  and  prepotent  affinity  to  the  beautiful  and 
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sublime  wbich  belongs  to  the  greatest  poets,  as  well  as  to  others  who 
are  not  great  but  yet  are  purer  voices  of  the  muse  tbao  Byron,  even 
when  gifted  with  but  a  fraction  of  his  fertility  and  force.  Shake- 
,  Bpeare  indeed  by  no  means  declined  to  deal  with  the  meaner  side  of 
human  life,  but  we  cannot  imagine  his  devoting  his  best  powers  to 
satirising  directly  his  own  times.  In  little  more  than  on^fourth  of 
all  his  plays  is  the  scene  laid  in  England,  and  the  time  of  all  ia  in 
the  past.  Milton,  however  vehement  as  a  politician  and  pamphleteer^ 
as  a  poet  dwells  in  the  empyrean,  and  Shelley  in  the  '  sapphire  floods 
of  intemtellar  air.'  And  in  Shelley's  indignation  there  is  never  bitter- 
ness, as  in  Milton's  there  ia  always  majesty.  But  Byron's  eye,  even  in 
his  most  poetic  moments,  reverted  anziously  to  the  men  and  women 
of  his  day — it  may  almost  be  said  to  the  London  fashionable  world  of 
his  day.  If  this  earthward  glance  checked  the  soaring  of  bis  eagle 
wing,  it  gave  him  power  to  descend  unerringly  at  his  will  •  whereso- 
ever the  carcasses  were '  which  polluted  the  social  atmosphere  of  his 
age.  He  ended,  as  he  had  begun,  with  satire ;  and  in  the ''  Vision  of 
Judgment '  and  '  Don  Juan '  we  have,  I  conceive,  far  the  most 
brilliant  and  enduring  monuments  of  his  genius.  Even  the  poetry 
in  them  is  mostly  more  effective  than  bis  seriously  romantic  com- 
positions, as  the  recurrence  of  the  earthly  and  cynical  note  is  at 
hand  to  prevent  the  sense  of  theatrical  imreality  and  unnatural 
strain.  His  power  of  versification  also  is  exactly  suited  to  this  ibrm 
of  literature ;  for,  while  he  lacked  the  ear  and  voice  to  evoke  the 
best  harmonies  of  metrical  diction,  be  possessed  incomparable  fluency 
and  command  of  rhymes  and  idiom.  These  qualities,  together  with 
his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  invaluable  sense  of  what  was  or  was 
not  readable,  which  never  forsook  him  when  be  was  not  attempting 
the  heroic  mood,  make  his  satiric  poems  some  of  the  most  certain 
antidotes  to  dulness  in  all  literature.  Armed  with  these  spells,  he 
held  the  attention  of  mankind  while  he  displayed  before  their  eyes 
an  unsparing  picture  of  their  selfishness,  sensuality,  ferocity,  frivolity, 
and  above  all  hypocrisy,  the  vice  most  incident  to  societies  in  a  state 
of  repression  consequent  on  the  alarm  of  revolution.  The  plan  of 
*Dan  Juan,'  desultory  and  discursive  as  it  is,  is  well  adapted  to 
this  satiric  purpose.  Juan's  wanderings  through  Europe,  from  west 
to  east  and  back,  expose  the  follies  and  abuses  of  each  social  and 
political  type  in  turn.  \\'hen  Byron  had  just  b^^n  to  deal,  not 
allusively  but  directly,  with  his  most  congenial  topic,  the  society  of 
bis  own  country,  death  cut  short  the  work,  and  his  office  in  this  kind 
descended  to  a  successor  in  all  outward  circumstances  strangely 
dissimilar,  yet  in  inward  qualities  with  far  more  of  likeness  than  of 
difierence. 

Carlyle  was  bom  only  eight  years  after  Byron,  yet  Byron's  feme 
and  influence  were  at  their  height  in  the  second  and  third  decade  of 
the  century,  Carlyle'a  about  the  sixth.  One  was  a  Scotch  peasant,  the 
other  an  English  peer ;  one  austere  in  private  life,  the  other  licentious  y 
one  constantly  deploring  anarchy  and  ^calting  order,  the  other  assailing 
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oppression  and  glori^fing  liberty.  Yet  beneath  these  diremties  they 
were  intimately  akin,  and  tbe  much-talked-of  '  Eeminiscencoa '  oif 
Carlyle  -which  have  this  year  been  exposed  to  the  public  gaze  have  shown 
this  with  new  enlphasis.  Both  writers  were  embodiments  of  Diacon- 
tent,  and  their  discontent  was  in  part — ^we  may  surely  say,  in  most  part 
— a  noble  impatience  of  the  world's  wrong,  but  in  port  also  an  angry 
diEguet  of  their  personal  misfortunes  and  limitations.  To  Bynm 
these  were  his  lameness,  his  disappointments  in  love  and  marriage, 
the  fluctuations  of  his  fame ;  to  Carlyle  they  were  his  disordered 
health,  his  poverty,  and  his  obscurity,  ^o  ^^  must  be  added,  in 
the  case  of  C^lyle,  a  peculiar  vexation  in  the  fact  that  while  he  con- 
stantly professed,  and  doubtless  genuinely  felt,  a  profound  admimtioo 
for  silent  and  definite  action,  he  was  limited  both  by  his  capacities  and 
his  circumstances  to  indecisive  and  superabundant  talk.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  painfully  conscious  of  this.'  His  contempt 
for  mankind  in  general  unquestionably  embraced  himself  thongh  its 
manner  of  expression  might  sometimes  incline  his  readers  to  think 
otherwise,  and  to  condemn  him  for  an  absurd  conceit  which  was 
really  nowise  his.  The  '  heroism  *  which  some  admirers  of  bis  writings 
wished  to  attribute  to  his  life  was  certainly  never  claimed  by  himsell 
His  poverty  and  want  of  health  were  things  he  could  not  help,  not 
incurred  \fj  any  renunciation  or  devotion,  and  such  as  are  borne  l^ 
thousfmda  in  silence  and  '  cheery  stoicism.'  He  did  the  work  he 
liked  best,  or  disliked  least,  and  took  what  he  could  get  for  it,  being 
heAin  no  worse  or  better  than  ordinary  men.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  his  many  and  multi&rious  admirers  at  one  time  over- 
looked his  defects  and  idealised  his  merits  was  not  clearsighted,  yet 
fiur  from  discreditable,  and  has  a  certain  pathos.  It  is  in  a  manner 
approved  by  the  incitement  at  one  time  largely  drawn  from  his  eager 
words  by  men  of  more  practical  or  creative  power  than  himself.  He 
realised  and  described  with  such  incomparable  vividness  certain  in- 
firmities of  men  that  they  attributed  to  him  a  knowledge  of  some 
means  of  healing  them.  Tiiis  he  had  not ;  he  could  denounce,  hut 
not  remedy,  and  even  the  ground  of  his  denunciation  was  a  shifting 
one.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Taylor  that '  Carlyle 
saw  the  chaos  of  his  own  mind  reflected  in  the  world.'  He  longed 
for  a  belief  but  coidd  find  none,  and  hovers  between  the  rhapsodies 
of  a  Whitfield  and  the  mockeries  of  a  Diderot.  His  chief  hteraty 
passion  was  for  heroes,  but  when  he  had  t^e  rare  fortune  to  meet  a 
living  hero  his  imagination  was  little  enkindled.  '  Mazzini  and  I,' 
he  says,  *  were  soon  tired  of  each  other.'  He  could  reverence  the 
great  spirits  of  the  past,  and  has  written  nobly  and  usefully  of  many 
of  them,  and  yet  the  Thersites  lurking  in  most  satirists  has  seldom 
found  more  ignoble  expression  than  his  sneers  at  the  high  memoiy 


■  Bvron  Indeed  felt  aometMi^  of  this  dLsproportion  of  words  to  acta  in  hia  own 
OBse  (thOQ^  to  him,  being  primarily  an  artist,  It  came  less  home  than  to  CorljIe'X 
and  wonld  fain  have  rectiSed  it  bj  his  expedition  to  Qreece. 
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of  Howard.  He  is  at  bis  best  when  there  is  no  question  of  passing 
judgment  on  individuals  or  classes,  but  only  of  presenting  in  the 
light  of  a  pathetic  humour  a  sudden  and  startling  view  of  the  infir- 
mitiefl  and  illusions  which  make  mankind  stumble  so  blindly  and 
Unhappily  along  their  brief  pathway  between  night  and  night. 

Beyond  Byron  and  Carlyle  the  most  effective  English  satire  of 
the  century  will  probably  be  found  to  have  beea  embodied,  not  in 
verse  or  pamphlets,  but  in  novels  and  tales.  Of  the  three  most 
notable  novelists,  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and  G«orge  Eliot,  the  two 
latter,  prodigious  as  the  differences  between  them  are,  ^ree  at  least 
in  having  a  real  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  human  nature, 
though  this  leads  the  one  to  hope,  the  other  to  profounder  gloom. 
To  Dickens  foolish  and  myust  institutions  and  prejudices  are  the 
cause  of  men's  unhappy  lot ;  to  George  Eliot  they  are  only  the 
symptoms  of  it.  The  one  complains  of  custom,  the  other  of  destiny. 
But  to  find  a  fellow  to  Byron  and  Carlyle  in  that  peculiar  penetrative 
detection  and,  so  to  apeak,  cauterisation  of  moral  infirmity  which 
leaves  its  mark  on  a  generation,  we  must  look,  it  would  appear,  to 
Thackeray.  As  Byron  and  Carlyle  attacked  felse  authority,  and 
Carlyle  Mse  liberty,  so  Thackeray  attacked  pre-eminently  false  dignity  > 
and  felse  reverence.  The  words  of  all  these  three  potent  voices  to 
pompous  rank  and  respectability,  to  false  splendours  and  pretensions, 
political,  religious,  or  social,  are  those  of  the  apocalyptic  apostle  to 
the  self-complacent  Church  of  the  Laodiceans :  '  Thou  sayest,  I  am 
rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ;  and  knoweet 
not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and'  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked.' 

Thus  have  many  hypocrisies  and  '  formuls '  and  *  flunkeyisms  * 
been  assailed,  and  their  death  hastened,  if  not  caused,  by  the  shafts  of 
satire.  But  new  spurious  and  poisonous  growths  spring  up  in  place 
of  the  old ;  to  the  affectation  of  virtue  may  succeed  the  affectation 
of  vice,  to  a  &lse  reverence  a  folse  independence,  to  the  cant  of 
euphuism  the  cant  of  brutality,  and  so  round  again  in  a  circle  in 
which  the  same  disease  recurs  under  divers  and  even  opposite  seem- 
ing  forms.  The  impure  spirit  can  only  be  effectually  cast  out  by  the 
entrance  of  the  pure  into  his  vacated  dwelling.  Of  this  there  is  in- 
deed more  or  less  of  consciousness  in  all  remarkable  satirists  (unless 
dealing  purely  m'pereifi.age,  such  as  Disraeli's  brilliant  burlesques),  and 
they  have  generally  indicated,  in  contrast  to  the  follies  and  vices  they 
deride,  some  ideal  of  character  which  interests  them  especially,  beyond 
such  ordinary  virtues  as  could  hardly  be  omitted  in  any  picture 
of  life  and  manners  not  disfigured  to  a  grotesque  degree.  This 
ideal,  however,  is  often  of  a  kind  too  remote  from  the  actual  world 
to  have  much  effect  as  a  counteracting  agent  to  the  depravities  they 
contrast  with  it.  Byron's  ideal  would  seem  to  be  a  solitary  mind 
withdrawn  &om  men,  and  deriving  irom  the  sublimities  of  nature 
in  her  wilder  moods  an  elevating  but  vague  and  sterile  inspiration. 
Carlyle  places  his  in  the  past.    It  is  the  vigorous  devotion  of  some 
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powerful  intellect  and  will  to  the  removal  of  muchieTons  falsities 
and  crying  evils,  or  to  the  subetitution  of  order  for  confusion,  tlie 
mark  whereof  has  been  made  permanent  in  history.  But  in  bis  atti- 
tude toward  the  great  and  real  events  and  men  of  his  own  time 
Garlyle  proves  to  be  little  better  than  one  of  the  Pharisaic  herd  who 
build  Epleodid  sepulcbrea  of  dead  prophets,  while  they  stone  the  living 
with  their  mockery  and  rebuke.  Mighty  armies  were  marching  be- 
fore his  eyes  to  new  struggles  and  aobieTements  fully  as  momentous 
as  the  old,  but  be  had  nothing  for  them  but  an  impotent  grimace, 
and  turned  again  to  absorb  himself  in  the  phantasmal  dreams  of  \a» 
library. 

Geoi^  Eliot's  works  breathe  a  widely  different  spirit  from  this. 
Bat  of  the  highest  types  of  character  pourtrayed  there  the  most  real 
and  life-like  belong  either  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  past  or  paaaing 
away,  or  to  a  region  secluded  from  contact  with  the  main  current  of 
life.  That  which  gives  Thackeray  in  one  important  point  the  high- 
est place  among  tbe  satirists  of  the  century  is  that  amid  all  the 
ignoble  personages  of  his  scene  he  does  also  present  in  contrast  an 
ideal  of  character  which  combiaes,  beyond  those  found  elsewhere, 
elevation  and  purity  with  that  kind  of  definite  impressiveness  which 
makes  it  an  abiding  possession.  It  is  the  type  of  which  Esmond 
is  the  most  perfect  example,  but  it  virtually  appears  also  in  Colonel 
Newcome,  Colonel  Dobbin,  and  other  high-bred  and  chivalrous  natures, 
too  simple  and  noble  to  succeed  or  to  secure  their  own  interests  in  a 
base  and  hackstering  world.  The  contrast  is  not  uncommon  in 
satire,  and  mostly  is  employed  by  the  satirist  for  a  double  use — to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  picture  of  tbe  sordid  meanness  of  mankind 
in  general,  and  to  supply  a  new  subject  for  mockery,  though  of  a 
gender  kind,  in  the  generous  credulity  which  can  retain  the  enthu- 
siasms of  faith  and  honour  among  a  race  so  materialised  and  &lse. 
This  contrast  is  the  motive  of  Don  Quixote.  But  though  Cervantes 
did  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  ignoble  crowd,  from  dukes 
to  muleteers,  with  which  he  surrounds  his  fuitastic  knigbt,  were  any- 
thing but  despicable  in  comparison  with  heroic  hallucination,  yet  his 
ribald  representation  of  tbe  infirmity  of  a  noble  mind  has  not  un- 
justly offended  sensibilities  acutely  resentful  of  the  unseemly  and 
base.'  Making  all  allowance  for  the  irony  of  Cervantes,  he  cannot 
but  be  regarded  as  far  more  pessimist  and  of  more  unscrupulous 
irreverence  than  Thackeray.  What  unjustly  earned  Thackeray  his 
reputation  for  cynical  pessimism  was  his  morbid  tendency  to  discover 
in  every  comer  of  modem  society  the  diseased  superstitions  and 
practices  which  he  comprehensively  branded  with  the  deep-burnt 
brand  of  <  snobbiehnesa.'  For  these  forms  of  meanness  he  con- 
fessedly had,  so  to  speak,  so  keen  a  scent  that  bis  demand  for  occa- 
sion to  exercise  this  peculiar  instinct  becomes  sometimes  out  of  place 
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sad  weansome.  Invaluable  ax  his  service  in  this  matter  has  been, 
it  has  yet  by  its  exaggeration  somewhat  impaired  bis  achievement 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  and  even  as  a  satirist.  Nevertheless,  while 
like  other  satirists  he  presents  abundant  and  superabundant  illustra- 
tion of  the  degradation  of  humanity,  he  does  also,  as  has  been  said, 
present  a  type  of  its  elevation  higher  and  more  vividly  realised  in 
action  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  English  satiric  fiction.  Oeoige 
Eliot's  noblest  characters  are  either  women,  such  as  Somola  and 
Dorothea  Brooke,  whose  capabilities  are  too  cruelly  and  prematurely 
stifled  to  show  themselves  as  anything  more  than  capafailitiea,  or  else 
men  such  as  Caleb  Garth,  honourable  and  beautiful  persomUities  in 
themselves,  but  without  the  variety  of  circumstance  and  opportunity 
needful  to  the  full  display  of  the  qualities  of  a  choice  nature.  One  thing 
is  especially  noticeable  both  in  this  author  and  in  Thackeray,  that 
even  when  the  rimpUcity  of  their  higher  characters  is  pushed  to  or 
even  beyond  the  verge  of  unwisdom,  as  in  Colonel  Newcome,  and 
still  more  in  Dorothea  Brooke,  the  novelist's  attitude  towards  them 
is  always  essentially  an  attitude  of  reverence.  Even  in  what  is  pro-^ 
feseedly  a  mere  farcical  burlesque,  Thackeray's  '  Bebecca  and 
Howena,'  our  respect  and  sympathy  for  the  knightly  Ivanhoe  of 
"Scott's  romance  ore  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  broad 
humour  of  its  new  setting.  Bat  of  course  Thackeray's  faith  in  human 
nature,  though  it  enables  bim  to  create  lofty  personalities,  is  not 
enough  to  prevent  his  insisting  on  their  isolation  amid  a  discoun- 
tenancing world,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  is  disadvantageous  either 
to  the  artistic  effect  of  his  fiction,  or  indeed  very  greatly  to  its  ac- 
cordance with  the  realities  of  life.  The  counter  attempts  to  satisfy 
the  conventional  exigencies  of  the  modem  novel  are  sometimes  sin- 
gularly infelicitous.  Thus  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  story  of 
Esmond  have  been  grievously  marred  by  introducing  the  lame  con- 
clusion of  bis  marriage.  We  feel  that  in  consistency  with  the  con- 
ception of  his  life  and  character  he  ought  to  have  remained  finally 
alone,  whether  in  life  or  death.  QuaTu2  iofoi  tst  •perdu,,  c'eat  Vkeure 
des  gravdes  dmea.*  This  would  have  been  possible,  indeed  necessary, 
in  a  drama,  but  the  novel,  which  is  the  modem  substitute  for  the 
drama,  seems  to  labour  under  disabilities  which  keep  it  below  even 
the  older  forms  of  prose  romance,  much  more  below  the  drama  and 
poetry. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  while  Thackeray  has  chosen  for 
the  central  figure  of  one  of  bis  principal  stories  a  man  who  is  essen- 
tially a  medisval  knight  bora  out  of  due  time,  so  it  is  to  the 
knightly  Arthurian  legend  that  Mr.  Tennyson  has  had  recourse  for 
the  subject  of  his  moat  elaborate  work.  Both  to  the  poet  and  to  the 
satirist  the  ideal  character  commends  itself  as  that  produced  or  as 
pired  to  by  the  ages  of  Christian  chivalry ;  but  while,  with  its  old  high 
spirit  and  delicate  sense  of  honour,  it  includes  wider  sympathies  and  a 
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sense  of  new  obligations,  it  remains  even  more  liable  to  isolation,  and 
overhung  by  a  deeper  shade  of  melancholy.  The  strange  but  un- 
questionably impressive  mind  of  the  American  Whitman  has  noticed 
this  mark  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  poetry,  taken  by  him  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  present  development  of  the  tradition  handed  down 
through  Shakespeare  and  Scott;  be  speaks  of  it  as  expressing  the 
genius  of  *  a  melancholy,  affectionate,  very  manly  but  dainty  breed,' 
and  f^in'calls  it  'the  last  honey  of  decay  of  that  feudahsm  which 
the  mighty  English  dramatist  painted  in  all  the  splendours  of  its 
noon  and  afternoon."  ^  Whitman  is  not  csontent  with  this  feudal 
type  (as  he  considers  it)  as  the  ideal  of  humanity  of  the  future,  which 
he  looks  to  the  Korth  American  Republic  to  realise.  He  looks  for- 
ward to  a  new  type  of  *  autochthonic  personalities,  a  grand,  secure, 
^ee,  suunyrace,'  united  by  some  new  impulse  toward  the  '  indisso- 
luble love  of  comrades.'  This  he  has  somewhat  foreshadowed  in  the 
grossly  disfigured  but  often  pathetic  and  imaginative  utterances 
known  as  his  poems,  and  if  it  should  ever  be  realised  in  nature  and 
idealised  in  art  as  the  Hellenic  and  mediieval  types  have  been,  the 
genius  implied  in  such  foreshadowing  will  be  recognised.  There  is 
at  least  some  witness  to  it  in  the  fact  that  many  English  minds  even 
among  the  most  critical  have  been  won  at  least  to  listen  to  this 
singular  prophet,  half  Satyr,  half  Hyperion,  as  he  seems  to  raise  by 
the  enchantment  of  the  Atful  melody  of  his  rough-bewn  rhythmic 
periods  some  shadowy  new  form  of  human  development,  as  it  were 
each  old  ideal  in  turn,  yet  identical  with  none. 

But  even  if  some  type  of  this  kind  should  arise,  and  should  prove 
to  have  escaped  exclusiveness  and  isolation,  will  it  also  have  escaped 
the  overshadowing  recurrent  melancholy  which  has  hitherto  been 
indissolubly  associated  with  our  idea  of  the  highest  natures,  though 
it  seems  to  disinherit  them  of  half  their  birthright  in  life  ?  Even 
the  Hellenic  type  by  no  means  escaped  this,  though  free  from  many 
burdens  which  must  weigh  on  later  European  civilisation,  possiUy  to 
be  shaken  off  again  in  some  new  social  fabric  of  the  West.  Yet  can 
the  mixture  of  old  races  become  so  very  different  a  tiling  from  any 
separate  one  of  them  which  seems  already  to  have  done  its  best,  or  at 
least  to  have  shown  enough  of  its  capacities  to  prove  that  it  can  never 
produce  a  breed  to  surpass  those  which  are  virtually  extinct  ?  At  any 
rate  until  such  new  type  arise  we  seem  to  have  nothing  better  than 
the  old  chivalrous  ideal,  modified  by  new  charities  and  even  philoso- 
phies, active  in  worthy  endeavour,  genial  and  sincere  in  human  fellow- 
ship, yet  remaining  but  imperfectly  at  home  in  this  bustling  world, 
not  seldom  solitary,  and  more  often  grave  than  glad.  Although  this 
gravity,  whether  in  fact  or  fiction,  is  but  an  indirect  and  for  the  most  part 
unconscious  testimony  against  the  baser  spirit  of  the  world,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  for  that  reason  a  testimony  less  impressive  than  the  mockery 
and  denuDoiations  of  the  satirist.    It  is  neither  the  Garlylean  rail- 
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ing  discontent,  nor  the  Byronic  gloom  of  ennui  and  satiety,  but 
ratbei  such  as  was  ascribed  by  Aristotle  to  the  great  of  soul,  and  has 
been  often  dnelt  on  by  the  author  of  <  The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour,' 
especially  in  a  passage  toward  the  close  of  that  work :  *  '  Everyone 
wfao  has  studied  the  features  of  our  heroic  age  must  have  observed 
that  a  certain  air  of  grave  and  calm  majesty,  bordering  perhaps  on 
the  expression  of  sadness,  entered  not  only  into  the  grandeur  of  the 
knightly  portrait,  but  even  also  into  the  grace  of  softest  beauty ;  an 
air  or  countenance,  on  the  other  hand,  lar  from  exhibiting  the  gloom 
contracted  by  affectation  of  singularity,  or  from  the  despondence 
occasioned  by  a  disordered  and  infirm  constitution  and  a  jaundiced 
heart.'  These  words  are  from  a  book  which,  like  much  of  Carlyle's 
writings,  contrasts  Past  and  Present,  and  to  both  writers,  according 
to  their  diverse  idiosyncrasies,  the  past  is  gilded  and  the  present 
darkened  by  the  prepossession  of  their  own  minds.  But  while  the 
tones  of  the  one  might  be  compared  to  the  chafing  of  a  tuibid  sea, 
the  other's  are  like  the  murmur  of  a  clear  river,  winding  beneath 
some  ven^aUe  forest,  and  reflecting  the  goodly  umbrage  in  its 
stream. 

Ebmbst  Myebs. 

'  Bk.  iT.  p.  605  {In  Qnaiitch'B  edition  cd  1876 ;  Oilwudni^  voL  ii.  p.  341). 
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A  Chat  about  Good  Cheeb. 

THE  decline  of  bigb-olasa  cookery  in  the  beau  pays  de  la  Frana 
generally,  and  notably  at  its  former  head-quartere,  Paris,  has 
become  a  subject  of  general  complaint  not  only  with  the  expert  gas- 
tronome, but  also  the  refined  and  appreciative  viveur.  The  fiisUrate 
chef  de  euiaine  is  almost  a  personage  of  the  past.  How  has  this  h^ 
pened  in  such  an  age  of  practical  science  and  widely  prevailing  enjoy- 
ment like  the  present  ?  Is  it  attributalde  to  the  Spartan  simplicity 
of  the  young  Republican  regime  which  in  theory  holds  that  a  tnie 
democrat  should  be  neither  gourmet  nor  gastronome^  though  he  nay 
be  a  vigorous  trencherman  ?  Yet  the  two  chiefs  of  French  demo- 
craiiy,  Messieurs  G-revy  and  G-ambetta,  have  set  a  good  example  in  the 
maintenance  of  delicatn  repasts  by  securing  the  eminent  services  of 
two  chefs  who  lately  presided  over  the  foumeaux  respectively  ctf 
Madame  de  Kuailles  and  M.  Gustave  de  Rothschild. 

The  Revolution  of  17S9  overthrew  the  great  nobles,  the  sumptu- 
ous tables,  and  the  grand  manners ;  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  restored  all 
that,  and,  thanks  to  him,  the  reputation  of  France  again  made  tJie 
tour  of  the  world  and  substantiated  its  claim  to  supremacy  in  stately 
and  refined  hospitality.  Whose  task  will  it  be  now  to  restore  all  this, 
t(^;ether  with  the  decayed  science  of  the  kitchen  and  table,  as  ex- 
hibited during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  its  former 
splendour  ?  The  palmy  days  of  the  haute  cuisine  were  when  GiurSme 
and  his  fellow  artists  produced  their  chefs-d^aeuvre  for  the  repasts  of 
the  monarchs  and  great  statesmen  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
CarSme  was  the  representative  of  the  ctUinary  art  in  its  highest  per- 
fection. Amidst  the  prodigalities  of  the  Directory  he  had  prepared 
the  delicate  luxury  and  exquisite  sensuality  of  the  First  Empire.  The 
table  of  Prince  de  Talleyrand  was  served,  CarSme  tells  us,  '  avec 
sagesse  et  grandeur,  donnait  I'exemple  et  rappelait  aiix  bons  principes 
les  gens  comme  il  fout.' 

CarSme  having  grown  up  with  the  Empire,  one  can  fancy  bis  grief 
at  seeing  it  crumble  to  pieces.  He  was  constrained  to  accomi^fa,  in 
the  plain  of  Vertus,  the  gigantic  i^;al  banquet  of  1814.  The  year 
following,  the  Prince  Regent  summoned  him  to  Brighton  as  cJU/  de 
cuieine.  He  remained  in  England  for  two  years  with  the  Be^nt, 
and  drew  up  every  day,  under  the  eye  of  his  somewhat  bZose  Royal 
Highness,  the  menu  for  dinner.  It  was  during  these  private  consul- 
tations that  he  penned  a  course  of  dietetic  gastronomy  which,  were  it 
printed,  would  be  considered  among  the  classics  of  the  kitchen. 
Bored  by  the  dull  grey  skies  of  England,  he  retired  to  Paris ;  but  the 
Prince  Regent,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  recalled  him  in  1831. 
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For  a  French  cook  to  be  mtsunderstood  is  the  moat  unpardonable  out- 
rage that  can  be  inflicted  on  him.  '  Je  lui  ai  compos^,*  said  thegreat 
chief  bitterly  of  our  George  IV., '  une  longe  de  veau  en  surprise.  H 
Ta  mang^ ;  mais  il  n'a  pu  le  comprendre.'  So  the  disgusted  cook  com- 
posed a  ]aat  sauce,  which  he  called  *  La  demidre  Fens^  de  Carftme,* 
and  retired  from  the  royal  service.  From  Loodon,  CarSme  went  t« 
St.  Petersburg  to  fulSl  the  vacant  functions  of  one  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander's  <SUfe  de  euiaine  ;  next  he  went  to  Vienna  to  superintend 
some  grand  dinners  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Attached  to  Lord 
Stuart,  our  ambassador  there,  he  returned  with  him  to  London,  but 
quitted  him  to  return  to  Paris  to  write  and  publish.  But  as,  at  the 
frequent  congresses  that  were  then  taking  place,  all  the  soTereigns 
desired  to  have  him,  he  was  continually  torn  away  from  his  theori- 
siag.  CarSme  had  become  an  indispensable  person  during  those  diplo- 
matic assemblies.  But  great  labour  shortens  life.  '  The  charcoal 
kills  UB>'  he  said, '  but  what  does  that  matter  ?  The  fewer  years,  the 
greater  glory.'  He  died,  sacrificed  in  &ct  by  his  genius,  on  January 
12,  1833,  before  he  had  reached  his  fiftieth  year,  leaving  pupiu 
worthy  of  him,  among  others  the  excellent  Vuillemot. 

The  name  of  Marie- Antoine  Car€me  certAialy  did  not  seem  dea* 
ttned  to  aeqture  the  gastronomic  celebrity  which  it  attained.  Since 
his  death,  many  princes  have  lost  their  principalities,  many  kings 
have  descended  from  their  thrones.  CarSme,  the  king  of  the  kitchen 
by  his  genius,  has  kept  his  position,  and  no  rival  glory  has  appeared 
to  eclipse  his.  Like  all  founders  of  empires,  like  Theseus,  like  Romu- 
lus, GarSme  was  a  sort  of  foundling.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  on  June 
7,  17S4,  in  a  wood-yard  in  the  Bue  du  Bac,  where  his  father  worked; 
the  latter,  burdened  with  fifteen  children  and  not  knowing  how  to 
find  them  in  daily  bread,  took  the  little  Maric-Antoine,  then  eleven 
years  old,  to  dine  with  him  one  day  at  the  barrier.  Then  leaving 
bim  there  on  the  pavement,  he  said :  '  Go,  my  little  fellow,  there  are 
plenty  of  good  employments  in  this  world.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to 
sink  into  sloth,  misery  will  be  our  lot  and  we  must  die  in  it.  This  is 
the  time  for  making  one's  fortune,  and  it  only  requires  talent  to  da 
that,  and  you  are  not  wanting  in  that  respect.  Go,  my  little  fellow ; 
this  evening  or  to-morrow  some  good  house  will  perhaps  open  its  door 
to  receive  you.  Go,  with  that  which  the  good  God  has  given  you 
and  that  which  I  add  thereto.'  And  the  excellent  man  added  thereto 
his  blessing.  From  that  evening  forward,  Marie-Antoine  saw  no  more 
either  father  or  mother,  who  died  young ;  or  his  brothers  or  his  sisters, 
who  were  scattered  over  the  wide  world. 

Kight  soon  darkened  down  upon  him.  The  boy,  attracted  by  a 
well-lighted  window,  approached  it  and  tapped  on  the  pane.  It  was 
the  kitchen  of  a  low  eatiiig-house  of  which  history  has  not  preserved 
the  owner's  name ;  the  latter  gave  him  a  welcome,  and  on  the  morrow 
took  the  lad  into  his  service.  When  at  sixteen  be  quitted  that  dingy 
gargott  to  work  at  a  restaurant,  where  his  progress  was  rapid,  the 
youth  already  gave  promise  of  what  he  wonld  one  day  become.  Takea 
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ioto  the  employ  of  Bailly,  a  fiunous  pastrycook  in  the  Bue  Vivienne, 
who  excelled  in  cream  tarts  and  supplied  the  tnauaion  of  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand therewibh,  dating  &om  that  momefit,  he  saw  his  way  clearly 
for  the  future  and  diecovered  his  vocation. 

Shortly  after  entering  his  seventeenth  year  he  quitted  these  great 
pastry-bouses,  in  which  he  had  greatly  distinguished  hiraself  by  his 
designs  of  unique  confectionery  termed  extraordinaires,  ia  order 
to  superintend  solely  grand  dinners.  '  That  was  sufficient  to  occupy 
,  the  whole  of  my  time,'  he  tells  us  in  his  memoirs ;  *  I  continued  to 
raise  myself  higher  and  higher,  and  I  gained  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  envious  were  jealous  of  me,  a  poor  working  lad,  and  since  then 
I  have  found  mys^  a  butt  for  tlie  attacks  of  not  a  few  small  pastry- 
cooks who  will  have  much  to  achieve  ere  they  stand  where  I  do.' 
Cardme  is  perhaps  the  only  man  of  his  time  whose  fame  has  remained 
undisputed. 

The  process  of  decadence  in  culinary  science  has  been  steadily 
going  on  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  secretary  of  the 
date  cordon  bleu,  M.  A.  Cax€me,  bewailed  in  a  letter  to  Jules  Janin, 
written  stune  months  after  the  death  of  his  master,  the  departure  of 
6D  many  good  viveitTs. 

Jt  irnut  be  owned  (he  said),  although  it  costs  us  much,  the  gourmands 
disappear  still  Easter  than  the  great  poete.  The  beet  tablee  have  been  over- 
turned by  death,  or  by  revolutions  worse  than  death.  In  our  days,  0 
f)rofanatiDn !  we  have  l»en  present  at  the  dispersion  by  sale  ia  lota  of  tlie 
most  celebrated  Pu^sian  cdlars.  Those  even  who  had  collected  them— 
those  precious  fountains  of  gaiety,  wit,  and  homonr — let  us  add,  of  the  Iov« 
■of  mankind — those  same  penons  admitted  into  tbeir  dishonoured  oeJIais 
the  profeeaional  taster  to  ascertain  how  mnoh  money  they  would  fstoh.  lt)« 
generous  wines,  the  divine  liquor  destined  for  friends,  literati,  lovely  women, 
and  the  gentle  Jovs  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  sordid  owner  has  cauaed  to 
be  sold  for  the  sake  of  making  a  profit  by  them  I  Drawn  from  their  ott- 
.Ecurity  and  peaceful  repose,  those  divet  hoitteUlea,  still  covered  in  their 
diaphanouB  mantlee,  woven  by  the  spider  or  the  fairies  of  Bordeaux,  Macon, 
or  cote  Rfltie,  seem  to  say,  'Whither  are  we  going  1'  Afflicting  sight! 
melancholy  decadence  I  Down&ll  of  the  cnlinaiy  empire  1  Yet  once  mon 
it  ia  high  time  for  adepts  to  restore  true  tiaditionB  to  their  primitive  hononrs. 
May  your  labours  recall  to  BVance  that  great  art  which  is  being  lost  hj 
abeyance,  that  art  which  oontaine  all  the  eiega.adeB,  Hxe  courtesies,  with- 
out which  all  the  rest  are  useleM  and  lost ;  tiie  hospitable  art  par  exeti- 
ience,  which  employs  with  an  equal  suocess  all  the  most  excellent  prodnctirau 
■<tf  earth,  air,  and  waters ;  the  ox  of  the  meadow  and  the  lark  of  the  corn- 
field ;  fire  and  ice ;  the  golden  pheasant  and  the  potato ;  iraita  and  floweis ; 
gold,  porcelain,  and  graiie^  painting ;  the  art  of  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year,  of  the  four  ages  of  man's  exiatenoe ;  the  sole  passion  of  all  that  leavM 
behind  it  neither  chagrin  nor  remorse. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Talleyrand's  taUe,  and  many  things 
incorrectly.  Amongst  others,  that  the  Prince-bishop  was  of  (^linioii 
that  a  wholesome  and  wdl-studied  kitchen  should  tend  to  tattify 
health  and  to  keep  off  serious  maladies.    And  the  fact  ot  tite  good 
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'  healtli  he  enjoyed  during  the  last  forty  years  of  hia,  life  affords  a 
'  strong  argument  in  &vour  of  that  dictum.     All  that  was  illuBtrious 

-  in  Europe,  political,  erudite,  and  artistic,  as  well  as  great  generals, 
ministers,  diplomatists,  poets,  found  seats  at  his  sumptuous  board,  and 

-  without  exception  everyone  owned  that  thereat  was  to  be  found  the 
'  highest  refinement  of  culinary  art  allied  with  a  hospitality  the  most 
.  imbounded. 

The  Prince  went  ev^  year  to  drink  the  waters  at  Bourbon 
d'Archambanlt,  which  had  a  salutary  infinence  upon  hia  health; 
thence  he  repaired  to  his  magnificent  chateau  of  Valen^ay,  where  he 
kept  open  table  to  the  celebrities  of  Europe.  At  Paris  his  dinner- 
hour  was  eight  o'clock;  in  the  country  he  dined  at  five,  and  in  fine 
weather  he  afterwards  walked  out.  On  returning  to  the  house  the 
silent  game  of  whist  was  played,  and,  that  over,  Talleyrand  retired  to 
his  cabinet  and  there  fell  asleep.  His  flatterers  then  said  that  he 
was  absorbed  in  his  reSections. 

When  eighty  the  active-minded  veteran  diplomatist  devoted  an 
hour  every  morning  to  a  discussion  with  his  cook  upon  the  (rrdjre,  dm, 
jour  of  the  menu  for  dinner — ^the  only  repast  he  took  in  the  twenty- 
foor  hours,  for  in  the  morning  before  he  began  work  he  merely 
drank  two  or  three  cups  of  camomile  tea.  Bouche  or  Bouche-S^he, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Condi  family,  and  who  was  noted 
-for  the  savour  and  succulence  of  his  good  cheer,  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  appointing  the  kitchens  of  the  Prince's  establishments 
at  Paris  and  Valenpay.  It  was  he  who  produced  those  &mou8  din- 
ners at  the  Affaires  Etrangdres  that  became  classic,  and  were  so 
continually  imitated.  The  Prince  placed  the  utmost  confidence  in 
BouchS,  and  allowed  him  carte  blanche  in  the  matter  of  expenditure, 
and  accepted  all  he  did  with  a  good  grace.  Bouche  died  in  the 
Prince's  service,  his  first  post  of  die/  having  been  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  unfortunate  Princess  de  Lamballe,  and '  Talleyrand's 
kitchen  was  only  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  house  of  Condi.  For 
a  long  period  it  was  be  who  selected  head  cooks  for  great  foreign 
mansions. 

Hie  menu  of  a  *  diner  maigre '  given  by  Prince  Talleyrand  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  is  worth  noting,  and  does  great 
credit  to  the  invention  and  resources  of  the  chef: — 

Fonr  eonpa :  Biz  k  la  CMcy ;  potage  anz  laituM  nonvelleo ;  potage  de 
SOate  de  soles;  potage  de  quenelles  de  csrpes  aux  champignons.  Four 
relevte :  Filets  de  carrelets  i,  la  Ot4j ;  rissoles  de  poisson  k  Tallemande ; 
attelets  de  gonjons  pante ;  croquettes  de  saumon  aux  trufies.  Fonr  grosses 
pieces  :  Carpe  k  la  polonaise ;  turbot  k  la  hollandaise  ;  hure  d'estorgeon 
aa  vin  de  Champagne;  brochet.ii  la  B6gence.  Bixteea  entries  :  Plies  k  la 
bouigiiignonne  ;  vol-au-vent  de  laitances  de  carpea ;  boadins  de  poiasoa  an 
beurre  d'terevieaes ;  dames  de  sanmoii  i.  la  vinitieniie  ;  salade  de  liomards 
k  la  proven^ale ;  escalopes  de  cabiUaud  k  la  hollandaise ;  petits-p^t^  de 
filflta  de  soles  k  la  Bechamel ;  rougets  grillis,  uuce  i  I'italienne ;  puallotea 
d'aloses  k  la  HnxeUes ;  petitee  timb&les  de  oonilles  aux  crevettee ;  filets  de 
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soles  h.  la  ba^onnaise  ;  turban  do  merlans  &  la  Coati ;  vives  grill^eB,  Bum 
'anx  tomat«B;  perctiee  a  la  bayonn&iae ;  cause  d'huitrea  et  de  laltADces  i 
I'ltaliemie;  pab^  chaud  d'anguilles  k  I'ancieime;  bonne  morue  an  gratis. 
Four  groeses  piteee  d'entremeta :  Biusson  d'^crevisaes  normandes ;  poupelus 
glac^  nu  four;  gflteau  an  riz  souffle ;  buigson  de  truffea.  Foot  plats  de 
r6te :  Truite  au  bleu ;  plongeona  de  Seine ;  earcellea  au  mtron ;  merlans 
fiTtB,pan68  h.  I'auglaise.  Sixteen  entremeta :  Oelee  de  maiaaqnin,  omfs  i 
la  Dauphiue;  cardes  &  la  ponlette;  g^noisea  pralin^;  plongeons  berdte 
d'anguilles;  tartelett«8  de  pommee  glae^ee;  ^piaards  au  jub  ;  ctieri  k  la 
B6<£amel ;  cr^me  fr&ufaise  an  c^drat;  homage  bararois  aux  faonboiaes; 
pattttee  d'Espagtie  Jk  la  maitre  d'hfitel ;  champignons  k  reepegnole,  g&teanx 
it  la  d'Artois  ;  ckoux  glac^  &u  cardinal ;  laitues  farcies  Jt  I'eseence  d'estur- 
geon ;  ceuis  brooiUds  an  verjua  muscat ;  gelee  d'orange  moul^.  Six  m- 
siettes  volaiit«s  de  aoufflis  &  U  ranille ;  forty'-eigbt  assiettes  de  dessert. 

The  ctiieine  of  Louis  XIV.'s  time  was  nice,  eumptuouH,  and  sub- 
stSDtial.  The  Grand  Monarque  was  a  prodigious  eater ;  and  a 
suspicion  only  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  to  which  the  art  could  reach 
at  the  table  of  the  Cond&  had  then  dawned.  It  was  under  the 
fiegent,  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  to  his  petite  soupers,  to  the  cooks  he 
formed,  whom  he  paid  and  treated  no  royally  and  so  politely,  that 
the  eighteenth  century  was  indebted  for  its  excellent  cookery.  ■  That 
happy  and  fecund  promoter  of  conviviality  and  good  humour — that 
science  which  we  may  well  and  truly  call  the  gay  science — awakened 
men's  wit  by  stimulating  it  to  the  keenest  point.  French  conversa- 
tion,  which  soon  became  the  model  for  Earopean  conversation,  found, 
from  midnight  to  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  its  highest  perfection  at 
table.  The  great  social  questions  which  then  presented  themselves  ex- 
tended the  circle  of  conversation  to  the  great  social  questions  that  had 
been  agitated  in  preceding  centuries,  and  were  resumed  on  a  wido- 
scale  and  with  a  stronger  grasp,  with  more  enlightenment  and  greater 
profondity,  by  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  d'Alem- 
bert,  whilst  ^e  elegancies  of  the  cuiaiTie  passed  to  Cond^  Soubis^ 
Kichelieu,  and  Talleyrand.  And  then,  0  immense  progress  I  one 
could,  at  a  good  restaurateur's,  dine  for  twelve  francs  as  well  as  at 
M.  de  Talleyrand's  table,  and  better  than  at  that  of  Cambai^r^ 

The  long  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  monotonous  as  regarded  the 
kitchen.  M.  de  Kichelieu  alone  produced  some  variety  over  the 
ordinary  sameness  of  those  perfumes,  flowers,  and  fruits  which  were 
resorted  to  as  accessories.  He  invented  the  pudding  k  la  Bicfaelieu 
and  the  bayonnaise,  which  French  restaurateurs  peraist  in  calling 
Mahonnaises,  under  pretext  that  they  had  been  first  produced  on  the 
eve  or  the  morrow  of  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon.  Neither  must  we 
omit  to  place  beside  those  dishes  the  Bechamel  sauce  and  Soubise 
cutlets.  This  period  appears  so  much  the  longer  from  having  suc- 
ceeded that  vivacious  epoch  presided  over  by  the  Regent,  when  every- 
body was  youthful  and  possessed  of  wit  und  good  digestion.  One  of 
the  Duke's  faults  was  that  he  was  too  good-natured.  Nothing  made 
him  angry,  nothing  displeased  him.  His  levity  was  such  that  be 
turned  everything  into  pleasantry.  TheRegencywasthegayat  epoch 
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of  the  gay  French  nation,  when  during  soma  seven  or  eight  Teara 
people  lived  only  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  IJnt,  alas  I  the  heavy 
reckoniag  foe  all  tliat  came  in  the  next  reign. 

According  to  the  worthy  M.  Crrand  Manche,  chej  of  the  kitchens 
of  the  sordid  arch- chancellor  Cambac^r^s,  who  was  daily  in  the  hahit 
of  checking  sharply  the  dinner  expenses,  the  master  of  the  house 
ought  to  say  nothing,  see  nothing,  about  the  cost  of  a  first-rate 
dinner,  but  simply  trust  to  the  skill  and  probity  of  his  cook  for  the 
result.  It  is  a  delicate  point,  but  the  illustrious  Talleyrand,  Car^me 
tells  us,  *  acted  upon  those  principles,  and  they  are  those  of  good 
taste,  and  were  those  of  all  the  great  gentlemen  whom  I  have  served : 
Castlereagh,  George  IV.,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  &c.  But  Cam- 
bacer^s,'  he  adds, '  was  never  an  epicure  in  the  proper  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  he  waa  bom  simply  a  gross  and  voracious  eater.' 

It  is  said  that  Louis  XVIII.  in  bis  elaborate  banquets,  and  even 
Iq  his  iit^h-Utt  dinners  with  M.  d'Avaray,  exhausted  the  secrets  of 
the  most  refined  luxury.  The  cutlets  were  not  cooked  simply  on  the 
grill,  but  between  two  other  cutlets;  the  task  being  left  to  those 
before  whom  the  tid-bit  was  placed  of  opening  that  marvelloua 
cassolette,  whence  suddenly  escaped  at  once,  to  the  delight  of  the 
sense  both  of  taste  and  smell,  the  most  delicate  gravy  and  perfume. 
Ortolans  were  cooked  in  the  bellies  of  partridges  &s.'p^iav>,iU6  with 
truffles,  80  that  sometimes  his  Majesty  hesitated  for  an  instant  or  two 
between  the  delicate  bird  and  the  perfumed  vegetable. 

The  first  dinner  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  CompiSgne  in  1814,  which 
happened  to  be  a  *  diner  maigre,'  consisted  of  four  soups  and  one 
hundred  different  dishes — no  meat  of  any  kind  — and  eighty  kinds  of 
dessert.     '  Gxcusez  du  peu.' 

There  was  a  committee  of  taste  which  presided  over  the  fruit 
destined  to  appear  upon  the  royal  table,  and  M.  Petit-Kadel,  librarian 
of  the  Institut,  was  the  peacb-taster.  One  day  a  gardener  of  Mont- 
reuil,  having  obtained,  l^  a  scientific  combination  of  grafts,  some 
peaches  of  a  surpassingly  fine  sort,  was  very  desirous  that  they  should 
be  presented  to  Louis  XVIII. ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
be  first  passed  by  the  sworn  taster.  He  repaired,  therefore,  to  the 
library  of  the  Institut  and  inquired  forM.  Fetit-Radel,  carrying  with 
him  a  plate  containing  four  magnificent  peaches. 

He  encountered  some  little  difficulty.  The  librarian  was  much 
pressed  to  despatch  certaia  work  hurriedly  wanted.  The  gardener 
was  importunate,  but  only  requesting  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  plate  with  the  peaches  and  his  fore-arm  within  the  door. 
Aroused  by  this  contention,  M.  Petit-Radel  opened  his  eyea,  which 
had  beatifically  closed  over  a  G-othic  manuscript.  At  the  sight  of  such 
tempting  fruit,  be  could  not  help  esclaiming  with  delight,  'Come 
in  I  come  in  ! ' 

The  gardener  announced  the  object  of  his  visit,  and  the  jubilation 
of  a  gastronomer  spread  itself  over  the  features  of  the  adept,  who, 
stretching  himself  in  his  easy  chair,  with  crossed  legs  and  folded 
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hands,  prepared,  after  a  gentle  polHog  of  himself  together,  indicated 
by  a  significant  movement  of  the  shoulders,  for  the  important  judg- 
ment required  of  him.  Our  gardener  asked  for  a  silver  koife,  cat 
one  of  the  peaches  in  quarters  at  random,  stuck  a  slice  on  the  point 
of  the  knife,  and  gaily  presented  it  to  M.  Fetit-Badel's  lips,  eaying,, 
•  Taste  the  juice.' 

With  closed  eyes,  impassive  brow,  full  of  the  importAoce  of  his 
function,  M.  Fetit-Radel  tasted  the  juice  without  saying  «  wcHd. 
Anxiety  was  visible  in  the  gardener's  eyes,  when,  after  two  or  three 
minut^  those  of  the  judge  reopened. 

'  Good  t  very  good  I  fiiend,'  were  the  only  words  he  voacbaafed. 
Whereupon  a  second  slice  vas  presented  like  the  firat;  only  the 
gardener  said,  in  a  more  assured  tone, '  Taate  the  pulp.' 

The  same  silence,  the  same  gravity,  on  the  part  of  the  sage  gour- 
mand ;  but  this  time  the  movement  of  the  mouth  was  more  sensible, 
for  he  was  chewing.  At  length,  after  an  inclination  of  the  head, 
'  Ah  t  very  good !  very  good  I '  said  he.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  superiority  of  the  peach  had  been  estaUished,  and  everything 
said  that  was  needed.     Not  so. 

'  Taste  the  aroma,'  said  the  gardener. 

The  aroma  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  the  pulp  and  the  juioe. 
Then  the  gardener,  who  had  passed  by  degrees  from  the  attitude  of 
a  suppliant  to  that  of  a  triumpher,  presented  the  last  slice,  and  with 
a  tinge  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  which  he  was  unable  longer  to 


'  Now,'  said  he, '  tasts  the  whole.' 

Needless  to  eay  that  this  last  mouthful  had  the  same  success  as' 
the  others.  Hie  eyes  humid  with  emotion,  a  smile  wreathing  bis. 
lips,  M.  Petit-Radd  jumped  up  with  efilTisive  joy,  and  taking  the 
gardener  by  both  hands,  with  the  same  effusion  he  might  have  shown 
for  an  artist — 

'  Ah !  mon  ami,'  said  he,  '  it  is  perfection.  I  compliment  yon 
sincerely  upon  your  skill,  and  from  to-morrow  your  peaches  shall  be 
served  upon  the  King's  table.' 

Louis  XVIII.  indulged  in  no  illueions ;  be  regretted  to  observe  the 
disa]q>eajance  of  delicate  eating.  '  Doctor,'  said  he  one  day  to  Corvi- 
sart,  '  gastronomy  is  declining,  and  with  it  the  last  remains  of  the  old 
civilisation.'  The  Bourbon  king  was  a  dainty  eater,  and  had  pro- 
found contempt  for  his  brother  Louis  XVI.,  a  voracious  devourer  of 
every  kind  of  food,  who,  in  eating,  accomplished  not  an  intellectual 
or  rational,  but  simply  an  animal  operation. 

When,  on  August  lo,  1792,  after  the  massacre  of  his  Swiss  guards 
and  nobles,  the  King  sought  refuge  with  the  Convention,  they  put 
him  in  the  box — not  the  shorthand  writer's,  for  there  was  no  such 
functionary  at  that  time,  but  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  was  to 
render  an  account  of  the  sitting.  Scarcely  had  the  ill-starred  French 
King  taken  his  seat  therein  when  he  became  hungry,  and  requested 
that  something  to  eat  might  be  instantly  brought  him.     The  Queen 
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insisted  that  he  should  Dot  exhibit  such  a  strange  example  of  thoughts 
lessoess  and  gluttony,  but,  as  there  was  no  way  of  bringing  him  to, 
reason,  a  roaat  fowl  was  placed  within  lus  reach,  which  he  at  onoe 
greedily  attacked  without  appearing  to  disquiet  himself  about  the. 
serious  contingency  of  his  own  life  or  death  then  under  discussion. 
What  did  it  matter  to  him  ?  He  was  alive.  '  I  think,  therefore  I 
live,'  said  Descartes.  '  I  live,  therefore  I  eat,'  said  Louis  XVI.  The. 
repast  went  on  until  not  a  scrap  of  fowl  nor  a  morsel  of  bread  was 
lefU 

The  heaviest  complaints  of  Louis  XVL.and  those  in  his  service, 
whilst  confined  in  the  Temple,  were  directed  against  the  restriction 
set  upon  his  meals. 

Society  generally  models  itself  after  the  example  set  by  the  he^. 
of  the  State.  Kapoleon  was  not  a  gourmand,  but  he  wished  that 
every  great  functionary  of  the  Empire  should  be  one.  *  Keep  a  good 
table,'  said  he ;  *  spend  more  than  your  appointments ;  incur  debts ;  I 
will  pay  them.'     And,  in  fact,  he  did  pay  them. 

That  which  probably  pi-evented  Bonaparte  from  becoming  a 
gourmand  was  the  idea  which  constantly  pursued  him  that  towards 
thirty-five  or  forty  he  would  become  obese.  Far  from  having  en- 
riched the  gastronomic  repertory,  one  dish  only  is  due  to  him  among 
all  his  victories — the  poulet  a  la  Marengo.  The  historic  poiUet  was 
first  fried  in  oil,  owing  to  Napoleon's  cook  being  for  the  moment  short 
of  butter.  He  drank  very  little  wine, always  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy; 
he  however  preferred  the  latter,  and  Chambertin  above  all  other 
growths.  After  breakfast,  as  after  dinner,  he  took  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  was  irregular  with  his  meals,  ate  iast  and  badly ;  but  therein  waa 
perceptible  that  absolute  will  which  he  brought  to  everything ;  so 
soon  as  appetite  made  itself  -felt,  it  must  be  satisfied ;  and  bis  table 
service  was  so  appointed  that  anywhere,  or  at  any  hour,  he  could  find 
a  fowl,  cutlets,  and  coffee  ready  for  him. 

He  break^ted  in  his  bed-ioom  at  ten  o'clock,  inviting  almost 
always  those  who  happened  to  be  near  him.  Bounienne,  his  secre- 
tary, during  the  ibur  or  five  years  he  was  with  him,  never  saw  him 
partake  of  more  than  two  dishes  at  a  meal. 

One  day  the  Emperor  asked  why  his  table  was  never  served  with 
crepinettea  de,  cockon  (a  ragout  made  of  hashed  meat  mixed  with 
morsels  or  fringes  of  pork).  Dunand,  the  Emperor's  maitre  d'hdtel, 
remained  for  an  instant  staggered  by  the  question,  and  replied, '  Sire, 
that  which  is  indigestible  is  not  gastronomic'  An  officer  present 
added, '  Your  Majesty  cannot  eat  crepinettes  and  work  immediately 
afterwards.'  '  Bah  1  bah !  idle  tales ;  I  shall  work  for  all  that.' 
'  Sire,'  Dunand  then  said,  *  your  Majesty  shall  be  obeyed  at  breakfast 
to-morrow.'  And  next  day  the  head  maitre  d'kOtd  of  the  TuilerieB 
served  up  the  required  dish,  only  that  the  crepinettes  were  made  with 
slices  of  partridge,  a  difference  unperceived  by  the  Emperor,  who  ata 
with  great  relish.  '  Your  dish  is  excellent,  and  I  compliment  you 
upon  it.' 

Cookie 
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A  month  after — it  wae  towards  the  epoch  of  the  mpture  with  the 
Court  of  Prussia — Dunand  inscribed  crepinettes  upon  the  m«nu  and 
presented  them  at  breakfast.  On  that  day  Murat  and  BesaiAre  were 
to  have  breakfasted  at  the  palace ;  but  urgent  business  had  called 
them  awaj  from  Paris.  The  d^eu/n&r  was  composed  of  six  dishes, 
upon  which  were  veal  cutlets,  fish,  fowls,  game,  an  entremets,  T^e- 
tables,  and  boiled  eggs. 

The  Emperor  had  just  swallowed  after  hia  wont,  in  a  second,  seve- 
ral spoonfuls  of  Boup,  when,  hastily  removing  the  nearest  cover,  he  dia- 
covered  hia  favourite  dish.  With  contracted  features  he  rose  from  hie 
chair,  at  the  same  time  pushing  back  the  table  with  such  violence  as 
to  overthrow  all  that  was  on  it  upon  a  munificent  Ispahan  carpet ; 
shaking  his  arms  as  he  withdrew,  raising  his  voice,  and  dashing  the 
doors  of  his  cabinet  one  against  the  other. 

M.  Dunand  stood  as  thunderstruck  and  rooted  to  the  floor,  mo- 
tionless and  shattered  like  the  beautiful  porcelain  service.  What 
hurricane  had  blown  over  the  palace  ?  The  carvers  were  trembling, 
the  scared  footmen  had  fled,  and  the  bewildered  maitn  d'kdtd,  at 
length  hurried  away  to  consult  the  grand  marshal  of  the  palace  and 
invoke  his  kind  interposition. 

Duroc,  in  bis  perfect  self-possession,  appeared  cold  and  haughty, 
but  he  was  neither  one  nor  the  other ;  he  listened  therefore  to  the 
account  of  the  scene  of  the  breakfast.  When  he  had  heard  all  about 
it,  he  smiled  and  said  to  Dunand :  *  You  do  sot  know  the  Kmperor ; 
if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  begin  immediately  to  prepare  his 
dimmer  again  and  the  dish  of  crepinettes ;  you  go  for  nothing  in 
this  smash ;  some  bothering  business  is  alone  the  cause  of  it.  W^cn 
the  Emperor  has  arranged  it,  he  will  ask  you  for  his  breakfast.' 

The  poor  mattre  d!h.6td  needed  no  entreaty,  and  therefore 
hastened  to  put  the  second  repast  into  execution.  Dunand  carried  it 
as  far  as  the  door,  and  Roustan  served  it.  Not  seeing  his  zealous  ser- 
vant at  his  elbow,  Napoleon  inquired  mildly  and  vivaciously  what  had 
become  of  him  and  why  he  did  not  sen-e  up  the  breakfast.  Ue  was 
summoned  and  reappeared  with  a  blanched  visage,  carrying  in  his 
trembling  hands  a  magnificent  roast  fowL  The  Emperor  smiled  gra- 
ciously upon  him  and  ate  a  wing  of  the  capon  and  a  little  of  the  cre- 
pinettes, and  afterwards  highly  praised  the  d^ewMfr ;  then  making  a 
sign  for  Dunand  to  come  forward,  he  touched  him  several  times  on  the 
eheek,  saying  with  some  emotion :  '  Monsieur  Dunand,  you  are  happier 
in  being  my  maitre  d'kdtel  than  I  am  in  being  ruler  of  this  country.' 
And  he  finished  his  breakfast  in  silence,  bis  countenance  revealing 
deep  mental  agitation. 

Napoleon,  when  campaigning,  frequently  mounted  on  horseback 
early  in  the  morning  and  remuned  in  the  saddle  throughout  the  day. 
Care  was  then  taken  to  place  in  one  of  his  bolsters  bread  and  wine, 
and  in  the  other  a  roast  fowl.  He  generally  shared  his  provisions 
with  one  of  his  officers  still  worse  provided  than  himself. 

The  influence  of  hia  first  Citoyen-Directeur  Barras,  who,  in  what- 
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soever  ctreamstanoe  it  might  be,  ate  alwsja  slowly  aod  quietly,  did  not 
make  itself  felt  in  his  master's  case.  Barras,  who  was  called  the 
*  beau  Barras,*  at  his  select  dinners  took  particular  care  of  the  ladies. 
Affixed  to  a  Tn«nu  signed  with  tu9  own  name,  there  is  a  curious  note 
to  that  effect. 

Oastb  Din&toibb  poor  la  Table  du  Citoyeu-Directeuret  O^n^ral  Barras 
le  Dteadi  30  Floriol.    Twelve  persons. 

Potage  aux  petibi  oignons  i  la  d-devant  miuiiae.  Belevi:  Tion^oa 
d'estorgeon  i  la  broohe.  Entries :  Sauti  de  filets  de  turbot  k  Itomme  de 
oonfiance,  ci-devant  m^tre  d'hOtel;  anguilles  i  la  tartare;  conoombrea 
fenas  i  la  moSlle ;  vol-au-vent  de  blanc  de  roliulle  it  la  Btehamel ;  d-devant 
Saint-Pierre,  saoce  anx  cipres;  filets  de  perdrix  en  anneaux.  Plato  de 
rftt:  Gonjonsdndipartement;  carpe  au  conrt-bonillon.  Entreueto:  (Enis 
it  la  neige;  betteravea  blanches,  eaut^es  au  jambon;  gelie  an  madira; 
beignets  de  cr^me  k  la  fieur  U'orange ;  lentilles  ii  la  cirdevant  Reine ;  cnla 
d'artichauts  k  la  tavigote ;  salade  de  c^leri  en  remoolade. 

The  note  in  Barras'  hand  runs — 

Too  much  fish ;  strike  out  the  gudgeons.  The  nst  will  do.  Don't 
forget  a^n  to  place  cnahioDs  apon  the  chairs  for  the  citoyennet  TalUen, 
Tabna,  Beauharaais,  Hainguerlot,  and  Mirande.  For  five  o'clock  sharp. 
Get  the  ices  front  Teloni.     I  won't  have  any  others. 

(Signed)  BAasAS. 

Has  the  gallantry  of  Barras  reflected  injuriously  upon  his  reputa- 
tion ?  From  the  fact  of  the  ladies  having  taken  him  under  their  pro- 
tection, instead  of  the  Director  and  the  G-eneral  he  has  rematoed 
known  as  the  elegant  beau  Barras.  Of  his  oormptioo,  of  the  millions 
he  purloined  frcna  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  how  much 
absolution  is  there  hidden  under  those  wrads :  '  Place  cushions  upon 
the  chairs  of  the  cXtofHtmnee  Tallien,  Talma,  Beauhamais,  Hainguerlot, 
and  Mirande.' 

Through  failure  of  his  digestive  powers,  the  veteran  gourmand 
was  at  last  reduced  to  dining  off  a  single  dish :  over  a  plate  filled  with 
bread,  crumbled  by  rasping,  a  leg  of  mutton  was  scored  into  above 
thebiead,  until  it  became  inundated  with  gravy.  That  alone  formed 
BanBs'  dinner. 

Amongst  the  last  disciples  of  the  god  Gaster  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  discipline  their  gastronomy  at  the  dining-taUee  of  Louis 
Philippe's  ministers,  may  be  mentioned  snob  wits  as  Veron,  Nestor 
Roqueplan,  Vieil  Castel,  Soger  de  Beauvoir,  &c.  Only  the  first-named 
among  them,  Dumas  tells  us,  was  rich  enough  or  gained  money  enough 
— which  came  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing — to  make  himself  aii 
eater  d'arunenne  roche,  that  is  to  say  a  gastronome.  The  others  took  a 
middle  course :  not  being  rich  enough  to  devote  themselves  to  gastro- 
nomy, they  became  gourmets  or  gourmanda.  Lastly,  those  who  gained 
money  by  fits  and  starts,  according  as  a  vaudeville  succeeded  or  they 
began  a  series  of  articles  in  a  journal,  became  viveurs.  Still,  the 
custom  of  giving  dinners  and  suppers  was  so  far  lost  among  that  class 
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of  Frencbmen,  the  same  writer  reooids,  that  not  on  a  single  occasion, 
did  tbe  idea  occur  to  any  otae  of  thoee  men  of  an  intelligence  so 
elevated)  chacming,  and  cultivated,  of  forming  a  dinner-party ;  and  he 
adds, '  I  do  not  beUeve  that  even  once  they  all  met  together  for  that 
purpose.' 

D^ugiers,  on  dying,  had  carried  with  Mm  to  the  tomb  the  key 
of  the  last  choice  cellar. 

'  I  remember,  however,'  says  the  author  of  '  Monte  Christo,' '  an 
anecdote  which  proves  that  there  remained  amongst  us  some  worthy 
gucceasoTB  of  the  Grimods  and  de  Cus^s.' 

.  The  Vioomte  de  Vieil-Castel,  brother  of  Count  Horace  de  Vieil- 
Castel,  one  of  the  most  refined  gourmets  of  his  time,  started  one  day, 
at  a  party  composed  one  half  of  artists  and  the  other  half  of  men  of 
fashion,  the  following  proposition : — 

'  A  man  can  by  himself  eat  a  dinner  costing  five  bondred 
francs.* 

'  Impossible  I '  was  the  general  exclamation. 

'  It  must  be  well  understood,*  rejoined  the  Vicomte, '  that  with  the 
word  eat  is  comprised  the  word  drinA.' 

'  Parbleu  t '  rejoined  his  hearers. 

'Very  well!  I  say  that  a  man — and  when  I  say  a  man,  I  do  not 
speak  of  a  carter — I  mean  a  gourmet,  a  disciple  of  Montron  or  de 
Courchamps — very  well !  I  say  a  gourmet,  a  disciple  of  Montron  or 
Coorcbamps,  can  eat  a  dimier  costing  five  hundred  &ancs.' 

'  You,  for  instance  ? ' 

'  I,  or  any  other  man.' 

'  Would  you  ? ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'I  will  put  down  the  five  hundred  franca,'  said  one  of  those 
present.    '  Now,  let  us  thoroughly  understand  the  conditions.' 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  simple  to  understand.  I  will  dine  at  the 
Gaf^  de  Paris,  and  arrange  my  carte  as  I  choose,  and  I  will  eat  at 
dinner  what  will  cost  five  hundred  francs.' 

'  Without  leaving  anything  on  plate  or  dish  ? ' 

'  Only  the  bones.' 

'  And  when  shall  the  wager  come  oflf  ? ' 

*  To-morrow,  if  you  like.' 

'  And  then  you  will  take  no  break&st  ? '  asked  one  of  the  party. 

'  I  shall  take  my  usual  break&st.' 

'  Agreed.    To-morrow,  at  seven  o'clock,  at  the  Caffi  de  Paris.' 

After  this  conversation  the  Vicomte  went  to  dine,  as  was  his 
custom,  at  that  fashionable  restaurant,  and  after  dinner,  in  order  not 
to  be  influenced  bygnawings  of  the  stomach,  the  Vicomte  set  to  work 
to  arrange  the  morrow's  bill  of  &re. 

The  maitre  Sh6td  was  summoned.  It  was  mid-winter.  The 
Vicomte  required  plenty  of  fruit,  and  early  fruit.  He  asked  fw 
game,  but  all  sporting  was  temporarily  suspended. 

The  'maitre  tPk6Ul  requested  to  be  allowed  eight  days. 
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-  The  dumer  was  therefore  put  off  for  eight  dajs.  It  was  arranged 
that  the  lunpires  should  dine  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  Yicotnte's 
table. 

The  time  allowed  for  dinner  yua  two  hours — from  seven  o'clock, 
till  nine. 

The  Vicomte  might  talk  or  not,  as  he  pleased. 

At  the  hour  appointed  de  Vieil-Castel  made  his  appearance, 
bowed  to  the  umpires,  and  seated  himself. 

The  bill  of  fere  wae  a  mystery  to  his  adversaries ;  the  pleasure 
of  a  surprise  was  reserved  for  them.  The  Vicomte  imfolded  his 
serviette. 

Tweivtf  dazem.  of  Ostend  oysters  were  served  up,  together  with 
half  a  bottle  of  Johannisberg. 

The  Vicomte  exhibited  a  good  appetite;  he  called  for  another 
dozen  of  Ostend  oysters  and  another  half-bottle  of  the  same  oru. 

Next  came  a  basin  of  swallow-jiest-soup,  which  the  Vicomte 
poured  into  a  bowl  and  drank  off  at  a  draught. 

'  J/o  foi,  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  I  feel  in  the  vein  to-day,  and  have 
a  mind  to  indulge  in  a  whim.' 

*  Do  so,  pardieu.    You  have  it  all  your  own  way.' 

*  I  doat  upon  beefsteak  ajid  potatoes.' 

'  Gentlemen,  no  observations,  if  you  please,'  said  a  voice. 

*  Bah  I  garfon,'  exclaimed  the  VioMnte,  '  a  beef-steak  cmd 
potatoes.' 

The  garfon,  astonished,  stared  at  the  Vicomte. 

'  Eh  biea,'  said  the  latter,  '  don't  you  understand  ? ' 

'  Si  fait;  but  I  thought  that  Monsieur  leVicomte  had  completed 
his  mernt.' 

'  True,  but  this  is  an, extra  which  I  .fency,  and  for  which  I  shall 
pay  additionally,' 

The  umpires  stared  at  one  another.  The  beefsteak  and  potatoes 
were  brought,  and  -duly  devoured  by  the  Vicomte  to  the  very  last 
morsel. 

'  Voyons  !  now  for  the  fish.'     The  fish  was  brought. 

'  Messieurs,'  said  the  Vicomte,  *  it  is  a  ferra  from  the  Lake  of 
Creneva.  This  fish  is  only  to  be  found  there ;  hut  it  is,  however, 
possible  to'  procure  it.  When  they  showed  it  me  this  morning  at 
breakfast,  it  was  still  alive.  It  w^  brought  from  Geneva  to  Paris 
in  the  lake  water.  I  can  recommend  the  ferra  to  you — it  is  deli- 
cious eating.' 

Five  minutes  afterwards-  there  was  nothing  more  on  the  plate 
save  the  backbone  of  \h»  ferra. 

'  The  pkeaaant,  gavfon.'  '  cried  the  Vicomte. 

A  pheasant  stuffed  with  truffles  made  its  appearance. 

'  Another  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  same  eru.' 

The  second  bottle  was  uncorked. 

The  pheasant  was  despatched  in  ten  minutes. 

*  Monsieur,'  observed  the  garfon,  *  I  think  you  have  made  a 

;;,  Cookie 
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mistake    in  asking  for  the    staffed    pheasant   before  the    saZmi« 

*  Ah,  pardieu,  that'B  true  I  Bj  good  luck,  it  is  not  fixed  in  what 
order  the  ortolans  shall  be  eaten,  otherwise  I  should  have  lost  the 
wager.     The  eaXmia  d'ortolane,  garfon.' 

The  BolmiB  was  set  before  him. 

There  were  ten  ortolans,  of  which  Uie  Vicomte  made  just  ten 
mouthfuls. 

*  Messieurs,'  said  he,  '  my  Toenu  is  a  very  simple  one.  Now  for 
some  aaparagusy  young  peaa,  a  pmeapple,  and  some  atrawberrieB. 
For  wine,  AoZ/  a  bottle  of  GoTistantia  and  half  a  botUe  of  East 
India  aherry.     After  that,  coffee  and  liqiieiLrB  bien  entendu.' 

Each  item  came  in  itfi  turn ;  vegetables  and  fruits,  all  were  oon- 
Bcientiously  eaten,  wines  and  liqueurs  drained  to  the  last  drop. 

The  Vicomte  had  taken  an  hour  and  fourteen  minutes  to  despatch 
his  dinner. 

'  Messieurs,'  said  he,  *  have  matters  been  gone  through  loyally  ? ' 

The  umpire  testified  in  the  affirmative. 

*  Garfon,  the  bill '  (I'addition  was  not  used  at  that  epoch). 

The  Vicomte  cast  a  glance  at  the  sum  total,  and  handed  the 
document  to  the  umpires.     It  ran  as  follows  :^ 

fr.  ft 

Ostend  oysters,  twenty-fonr  iatea 30  „ 

8wallow-iieet  soup             .  ' 150  „ 

Beefsteak  and  potatoeB 2  „ 

J^erra  from  the  I^e  of  Geneva 40  „ 

Pheasant  with  truffles 40  „ 

Salmis  d'ortolans 60  » 

Ajsparagus 15  „ 

Peas 13  „ 

Pioswple 34  „ 

Strawberries 30  „ 

WINBS. 

-  Johannisberg,  one  bottle 34  „ 

Bordeaux,  grand  crC,  two  bottles 50  „ 

Constantaa,  half  a  bottle 40  „ 

Bast  India  sherry,  half  a  bottle 60  „ 

Caf§,  liqneurs 1  50 

Total     548   50 

The  addition  was  verified  and  proved  correct.  The  bill  was 
taken  to  the  man  who  had  lost  the  bet,  who  was  dining  in  an  ad- 
joining room.  He  made  his  appearance  in  some  five  minutes,  bowed 
to  the  Vicomte,  drew  &om  his  pocket  six  notes  of  one  thousand  francs 
each,  and  handed  them  to  the  winner.  That  was  the  amount  of  the 
wager. 

'Ohl  Monsieur,'  said  the  Vicomte,  'there  need  be  no  huny; 
perhaps,  moreover,  you  would  desire  to  have  your  revenge.' 
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*  Would  you  give  it  me  ? ' 

'  Certainly.' 

'When?' 

'  As  soon  as  you  like.' 

The  voracity  of  the  Vicomte  de  Vieil-Caatel  does  not  single  him 
out  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  types  of  the  gastronomy  of  the  epoch, 
for  the  exploit  ahove  narrated  was  assuredly  an  example  of  gluttony 
pure  and  simple. 

The  increase  of  downright  gluttony  in  the  gay  and  luxurious 
capital,  once  bo  noted  for  its  superlative  cookery  and  refined  and 
delicate  eating,  is  thus  remarked  upon  by  a  recent  sojourner  in  Paris, 
who  has  known  it  long  and  well : — *  I  have  hreak&sted  and  dined  at 
a  restaurant  every  day  for  six  weeks  and  more,  and  rarely  twice  at 
the  same  place  ;  and  I  am  continually  asking  myself  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong  in  the  persuasion,  which  every  day  has  been  growing 
stronger  within  me,  that  the  modem  Farisians  are  a  most  gluttonous 
race,  and  that,  while  the  people  seem  to  eat  and  drink  more  than 
ever,  the  art  of  cookery  is  slowly  bub  surely  deteriorating  among 
them.'  In  this  opinion  be  is  supported  by  M.  Abraham  Dreyfus,  who, 
in  a  remarkable  article  on  'Coolu  and  Cookery'  in  the  'XIX'°'Si6cle,' 
points  out  that  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  difficult  to  secure  the 
services  of  really  accomplished  cooks,  for  the  reason  that  first-rate 
chtfa  can  always  command  much  larger  salaries  in  London,  in  Berlin, 
in  Vienna,  and  in  St.  Petersburg,  than  they  can  obtain  in  Paris. 
Again,  tbe  first-rate  c^/a  plead  that  when  they  enter  the  service  of 
a  restaurateur  whose  customers  are  many  and  hungry,  the  finest 
efibrta  of  their  art  are,  through  the  gluttony  of  the  guests,  ill  under- 
stood, if  understood  at  all. 

According  to  M.  Degler^  who,  next  to  Messieurs  Jules  GouffS 
and  Urban  Dubois,  is  nniversally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  c^ 
in  Europe,  the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  gastronomic 
France  is  suffering  is  the  establishment  of  a  national  school  of 
cookery.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  England  just  now,  when  the 
haute  cuisine  has  so  greatly  declined  in  France,  more  attention  to 
the  science  is  being  given  than  ever.  Now  that  our  country  parsons, 
under  the  auspices  of  South  Kensington,  having  consented  to  learn  a 
lesson  from  the  cooks  and  caterers  there,  are  taking  up  their  parable, 
and  are  inculcating  the  desirableness  of  teaching  cooking  in  village 
schools,  a  hope  is  afforded  that  our  kitchens  as  well  as  our  morals 
may  stand  a  good  chance  of  improvement.  Indeed,  the  influence  of 
cookery  classes  at  South  Kensington  has  already  descended  to  many 
of  them.  Better  learn  to  perform  well  on  the  gridiron  than  thump 
the  piano.  A  bishop  of  our  Church,  being  on  the  house-committee  of 
his  club  on  an  occasion  of  choosing  a  new  cA«/,  discoursed  very 
learnedly,  it  is  recorded,  upon  the  proper  manner  of  boiling  a  potato, 
and  made  it  the  test  of  a  good  cook.  Why  then  should  not  parish 
priests  generally  follow  so  good  an  example  by  indoctrinating  their 
youthful  flock  in  the  simple  elements  of  culioaiy  practice  along  with 
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the  fundameDtal  principles  of  the  Chuich  Catechism  ?  The  philo- 
,  sopby  of  alimentatioD  illustrated  by  the  artistic  main.  d'oMtrre  ought 
to  be  a  great  factor  in  civilisation,  and  therefbre  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  a  Kational  School  of  Cookery  is  likely  to  be  established  in  Lon- 
don as  a  rival  in  the  joyous  science  to  be  taught  shortly  in  the 
Conservatoire  Culinalre  of  the  gay  city. 

'  The  stomach,'  said  that  renowned  gourmet,  the  Duke  Pasquier, 
'is  the  body's  king ; '  and  he  accordingly  made  it  the  business  of  his 
life  to  attend  to  its  requirements  and  to  hmnour  its  caprices.  A  gas- 
tfonomical  faculty  is  an  integral  part  of  every  civilisation,  and 
gastronomy  is  one  of  the  sources  and  stimulants  of  its  advancing 
rtages.  It  helps  to  raise  mankind  above  mere  animal  existence,  and 
in  time  to  gradually  transform  the  Savage  into  the  cultivated  citizen. 
Simple  food  once  obtained  in  plenty,  he  b^ils  to  long  for  better, 
more  varied  and  more  succulent ;  and  with  the  richer  nutriment  he 
learns  by  degrees  to  combine  a  most  delicate  perception  of  the  more 
refined  mysteries  of  the  culinary  art — the  abs  abtiuu,  the  scientu 
scmrriAituH. 

Sdthbbland  Memzibs. 
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The  Chansons  de  Geste  :  The  Song  of  Roland. 

WHEX  in  OUT  boyhood  we  read  the  early  books  of  Liry,  or  the 
initi&l  ch&pterB  of  *  Dr.  (Joldsmith'a  History  of  Bome,'  vith 
-what  eapedal  delist  we  lingered  over  th^  achievements  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic.  No  afler-figurea  in  the  history  were  so 
fine  as  those  legendary  heroes — L.  Junius  Bmtos,  Mnoius  Sceevola, 
and  the  rest.  Even  without  the  help  of  Macaulay's  Lays  we  should 
have  remembered  how  Horatius  kept  the  bridge  '  in  the  brave  days  of 
old,'  or  bow  Cloelia  swam  the  Tiber  to  escape  from  Porsenna's  camp, 
or  how  Sccevolit thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire;  but  we  might  have  had 
but  a  hazy  notion  about  Gaunce  or  Zama,  or  Philippi  or  Actium.  ' 
Indeed,  Cocles  and  Soevola  must  be  acknowledged  on  all  hands  as 
greater  heroes  than  either  Scifuo  or  Geeear :  and  if  we  could  feel  as  . 
sure  of  their  existence  as  we  do  of  the  existenoe  of  the  conquerors  of 
Carthage  and  of  Qaul,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  anyone  who  would 
not  first  choose  their  deeds  for  contemplation. 

But  the  cold  breath  of  historical  criticism  has  blown  over  these 
fine  personalities,  and  has  withered  them  up.  Lais  Porseuna,  it 
seetns,  so  far  from  being  daunted  by  that  heroic  youth  who  thnut 
his  hand  into  the  flame  and  said, '  See  bow  much  thy  torments  may 
avail  to  make  a  brave  man  tell  bis  secrets ' — so  far  from  being 
daunted  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by  this  exhibition,  and  turn- 
ing straightway  I^k  again  and  disbiuiding  his  army,  did  not,  it 
eeems,  ever  turn  away  at  all ;  but  rather  kept  his  face  still  fixed  upon 
'Rome,  and  to  such  purpose  that  he  presently  took  the  city  and  sacked 
it.  And  history  has  gone  so  far  as  to  raise  a  doubt  whether  there 
ever  was  witnessed  that  memorable  act  of  hand-burning,  or  whether 
the  three  ever  kept  the  bridge  as  they  were  said  to  have  done ; 
whether  Clcelia  did  swim  tbe  Tibet,  or  Curtius  leap  into  the  gulf, 
and  so  forth  ? 

Are  we  then  on  our  part  to  tnm  our  backs  upon  IHtus  Livius  alto- 
gether ?  Or  ought  we  to  try  and  put  these  mythic  histories  through  a 
crucible  of  criticism  in  the  hope  of  extracting  from  them  some  golden 
grains  of  historic  fiust  ?  That  was  Niebuhr's  way  of  treating  the  pre- 
iustoric  legends  of  the  Romans.  Grote,  with  those  of  Greece,  tried  the 
plan  of  merely  turning  his  back  upon  the  myths,  and  leaving  them  alto- 
gether out  of  account.  I  would  advocate  neither  course.  There  is, 
as  I  deem,  a  value  sufficient  in  these  myths,  perhaps  a  value  not  easy 
to  overestimate.  But  it  is  not  one  that  can  be  given  in  terms  of 
what  we  generally  call  history.  There  are  golden  grains  in  these 
stories ;  but  they  are  not  grains  of  actual  fwt.  They  are  not  lies 
neither ;  not  mere  inventions.    They  are  myths,  that  is  to  say,  they 
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are  belieft ;  and  mythology  and  belief  have  a  history  of  their  own 
which  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  history  of  events.  They  have  a 
truth  of  their  own,  but  this  truth  is  not  the  same  tiling  as  ^t. 

The  truth  of  mytholc^  is  poetic  truth,  which,  like  poetic  justice 
and  other  things  of  the  hke  kind,  never  are  found  in  their  pure  form 
in  the  record  of  events.  They  exist  only  in  &iryland  or  in  an  ideal 
world.  Yet  it  would  be  not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  l^eodary 
history  of  Home  that  it  bore  in  its  womb  the  real  history  of  that  city 
which  was  by  time  t«  be  brought  to  light.  Ifor  in  a  more  gener^ 
sense  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ouWae  of  what  a  nation  will  da 
lies  concealed  in  that  ideal  which  primitive  nations  possess  of  what 
their  ancestors  have  done.  Perhaps  with  individuals  it  is  true  like- 
wise that  the  achievements  of  the  man  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
ambitious  dreams  of  the  boy ;  bnt,  if  it  b  not  true  of  men,  it  certainly 
is  so  of  nations. 

The  mythic  age  always  precedes  the  bistorioal.  At  a  certain 
period  of  a  nation's  culture  a  moment  arrives  when  the  people  seoa 
to  wake  up,  and  for  the  first  time  cast  a  curious  and  observing  eye 
npon  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Then  for  the  first  time  tliey 
grow  capable  of  recording  events  as  they  actually  happen,  and  not 
Merely  of  repeating  old  stories  of  how  things  might  have  happened. 
Then  history  awakes ;  and  then  the  myths  and  legends,  like  ghosts  at 
dawn,  wrap  themselves  in  a  thin  mist  and  flit  away  not  to  return ; 
not  to  return  at  any  rate  with  their  old  power.  The  old  tales  are  still 
repeated,  but  no  longer  with  hdiif.  Losing  that,  they  lose  all  vita- 
lity; they  bear  no  ofispring,  and  themselves  soon  grow  old  and 
withered;  the  mythic  age  has  ended.  Europe  fell  into  a  mythic 
sleep  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire ;  and  all  through  those  ages 
which  we  call  the  Aark,  it  continued  still  in  that  legendary  state. 
We  ought  perhaps  to  count  the  dawn  of  the  historic  age  to  b^n 
about  the  time  of  Saint  Louis  and  the  end  of  the  crusades,  when  the 
wild  excitement  which  the  religious  wars  called  forth,  and  the  &iry 
world  which  they  had  power  to  create,  faded  from  men's  imaginations. 
If  the  ending  of  the  crusades  is  to  stand  for  the  ending  of  the  mythic 
era  of  mediaeval  history,  the  fulnees  of  the  legendary  ^e  may  be  placed 
about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  just  before  the  crusades  bc^an. 
Then  arose  that  series  of  poems  celebrating  the  imaginary  deeds  of 
Charlemagne  and  of  his  peers,  which  we  know  under  the  name  cS. 
the  'Chansons  de  Gcste,'  and  which  do  in  &ct  constitute  the  ooe 
great  Epic  of  mediraval  Christianity.  Every  nation  has  of  necessity 
its  mythic  age ;  but  it  takes  a  great  nation  and  a  great  occasion  to 
produce  an  epic.  The  early  wars  between  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  had  that  power ;  bo  had  Uie  first  maritime  adven- 
ture of  the  Greek  race.  The  Iliad  is  the  offspring  of  the  one  and  the 
Odyssey  of  the  other.  The  infant  struggles  of  Rome  may  have  given  birth 
to  an  epic,  which  has  been  lost  to  us.'    The  third  great  epic  produced 
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among  the  nations  of  the  West  was  the  Carlovingian  cycle  of  poems, 
which  arose  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  that  is  to  eaj,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  another  contest  between  the  East  and  West,  a  more  deadly 
oBO  than  any  recorded  in  the  Iliad. 

It  is  by  a  kindly  habit  of  natore  that  any  enterprise  which  is 
Bobly  conceived  and  nobly  executed,  even  if  jt  fail  in  the  end  for 
which  it  was  undertaken,  does  not  do  so  ignominiously,  bat  falls,  if 
fall  it  must,  wrapped  round  with  dignity  like  Csesar  at  the  foot  of 
Pompey's  statue ;  whereas  the  meaner  ages  which  are  incapable  of  great 
ambition  or  of  great  enterprises,  end  their  days  in  shameful  con- 
tempt and  laughter.  The  last  drama  of  the  Crusades  was  played 
before  Tunis  ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  not  that  a  losing  cause  should 
revive  again,  but  that  the  cause,  being  a  great  one,  shoi^d  not,  though 
foredoomed  to  failure,  quit  the  stage  of  history  unhonoured,  Uiat  the 
splendid  figure  of  St.  Louis  was  selected  to  grace  this,  its  closing 
scene.  For  the  grandeur  of  the  Crusades  lay  not  in  what  the  cru- 
saders accomplished,  but  in  what  they  tried  to  do.  Theirs  was  not  an 
age  of  exact  knowledge,  but  of  belief;  and  in  all  matters,  failure 
through  excess  of  belief  and  lack  of  knowledge  is  more  successful 
than  Uie  successes  of  knowledge  with  lack  of  belief. 

About  1090,  Peter  the  Hermit  began  his  exhortations  to  the 
Christian  world,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City.  Three  years  afterwards,  he  and  Walter 
the  Penniless  collected  together  their  motley  bands  and  inaugurated 
the  Crusades.  But  for  many  years  before  the  voice  of  Peter  had  been 
heard,  rumours  of  the  things  which  he  proclaimed  had  been  passing 
through  Europe,  and  Christendom  was  t^gUng  with  indignation  and 
the  desire  of  revenge.  Christendom  and  Islam  were  furious  as  two 
wild  beasts,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats. 
People  saw  the  storm  approaching  and  took  count  of  their  powers ; 
and,  as  men  will  do  on  such  occasions,  they  fondly  looked  back  to  a 
time  when  Europe  was,  as  they  &ncied,  &r  stronger  and  far  m<He 
united  than  it  had  become  in  their  degenerate  days.  That  past  of 
theirs  was  the  age  of  Charlemagne.  Myth  took  hold  of  the  tradition 
of  Charles's  Empire,  and  transformed  the  events  to  suit  the  feeling  of 
itfi  own  time.  Instead  of  varied  wars  with  the  Saxons,  Lombwds, 
Arabs,  and  what  not,  the  *  Chansons  de  Qeste '  gave  one  direction  to 
all  the  efforts  of  the  great  king,  and  turned  them  all  against  the 


It  was  in  circumstances  suoh  as  these,  and  just  before  the  opening 
of  the  Crusades,  that  seems  to  have  been  composed  the  earliest  and 
the  best  of  all  the  *  Chansons  de  Geste '  which  have  come  down  to  us 
— I  mean  the  *  Chanson  de  Soland.'  Have  I  said  that  the  legend  of 
prehistoric  days  often  seems  to  bear  in  its  womb  the  events  of 
actual  history  ?  When  was  this  better  exemplified  than  in  the  case 
of  the  *  Chanson  de  Roland '?  The  first  act  was  about  to  begin  of 
that  long  unsuccessful  struggle  which  ended  sadly  but  not  ignobly  in 
the  death  of  St.  Louis  before  Tunis.  And  the  note  sounded  at  the 
No.  6*4  (xo.  CWJT,  M.  a.)  3  H 
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outset  of  the  war  was  the  bong  which  told  of  the  death  of  Bohrnd  at 
ItoDcesT^es. 

RolaDd  was  the  nephew  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  a  later  poem 
than  this  '  chansoD '  has  much  to  tell  us  of  the  history  of  his  birth 
and  of  his  boyish  years,  which,  like  those  of  so  many  heroes,  were 
clouded  with  hardship  and  humiliation.  But  iu  this  'chanson' 
Bolaod  is  seen  only  in  full  glory  and  manhood,  the  first  among  the 
twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  When  the  poem  opens,  Charlemagne 
had  been  seven  years  in  Spain,  carrying  on  war  gainst  the  Saracens. 
He  had  reduced  nearly  the  whole  country.  One  strong  place  still 
held  out.  This  was  Saragossa,  where  the  King  Marsile  def^ded 
himself  with  a  considerable  army.  But  Alareile  bad  long  felt  his 
powerleesnees  to  effectually  resist  all  the  host  of  Charles,  and  he  held 
a  council  of  war  to  consider  the  question  of  liurrender.  Then  stepped 
out  one  of  his  warriors,  whose  name  was  Blancandrin.  He  is  the  evil 
genius  of  the  whole  piece,  and  here  in  the  opening  scene  he  takes  a 
part  almost  exactly  Uke  that  which  Milton  afterwards  assigned  to  his 
'  Belial  in  the  council  of  hell.  Blancandrin  was  not  for  '  open  war,'  but 
for  treachery.  '  Make  a  hollow  peace  with  the  Emperor.  Send 
messengers  to  him  with  presents — seven  hundred  camels,  four  hundred 
mules,  laden  with  gold  and  siber.  Make  no  stint  of  gifts,  nor  be 
sparing  either  of  your  promises.  Say  that  you  will  come  shortly  to 
pay  him  homage  at  Aix,  and  that  when  there  you  will  receive 
baptism,  (xive  him  hostagei',  and  he  will  recross  the  Pyrenees. 
Then  let  the  French  wait  long  for  you  to  come  and  be  baptised.  No 
doubt  they  will  kill  your  hostages ;  but  that  is  better  than  that  we 
should  lose  all  this  &ir  Spain.'  Such  was  the  counsel  of  Blancandns. 
This  is  the  first  thread  in  the  long  tisane  of  treachery  which  mns 
through  the  history  of  Roncesvaox,  and  in  which  the  life  of  Koland 
and  the  lives  of  all  bis  comrades  are  involved.  The  ambassadors  of 
Marsile,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Blancandrin,  set  out  to  find  Charles 
at  Cordova.  And  here  we  have  a  picturesque  scene  where  Charles  vras 
found  seated  on  a  golden  throne  '  beneath  a  pine  beside  a  wild-rose 
tree,' 

DesQE  im  pin  delez  un  eglantter, 

TJn  faldestoed  *  y  out  fait  tout  d'or. 

Around  him  his  knights  were  amusing  themselves  with  eports  and 
games.  When  the  proposab  of  Marsile  were  by  Charles  communi- 
cated to  his  peers,  Roland  at  once  raised  his  voice  against  their 
acceptance,  and  against  any  confidence  in  the  Saracen  ;  while  Gane- 
lon,  the  stepfather  of  fiol^nd,  headed  the  party  of  peace.  Harsh 
words  soon  followed  &om  both  sides,  and  the  exasperation  of  Ganelon 
rose  to  its  height  when  Roland,  in  order  to  bring  to  the  test  his 
pretended  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  the  enemy,  proposed  that 

'  Fanteuil. 
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his  stepfather  should  be  sent  on  the  return  miBdoo  to  Manile'e 
court.  This  king  had  not  long  before  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  other 
ambassadors  of  Charles — Basaa  and  Basile.^  Even  in  the  presence 
of  Charles,  and  while  he  was  receiving  the  mission  for  his  embassy, 
he  allowed  his  fur;  to  escape  him. 

'  Si  IMeu  permet  que  je  revienne 
J'attirerai  sur  toi  tel  deuil  et  te]  malheur, 
Qui  dureront  antant  qae  ta  vie.' 
'  Orgueil  et  folle,'  r^pond  Eoland,* 

W'c  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  G-anelon  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the 
evil  suggestions  of  Blaocandrin.  At  the  court  of  Marsile  was  con- 
cluded an  act  of  shameM  treachery,  and  for  ten  mules  laden  with 
gold  Ganelon  agreed  to  betray  the  rear-guard  of  Charles's  arm;  in 
the  pass  of  Sizre. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  which  have 
gone  to  the  moulding  of  these  poems.  Sometimes  the  inspiration 
has  come  from  the  Gbnstian  legend,  sometimes  it  has  c<Hne  from  old 
Teutonic  tradition ;  for  when  the  epics  were  first  composed  the  ruling 
race  in  France  was  still  rather  Frank  than  Roman  or  Gaulish,  was 
more  German  than  Celtic.  The  above  incident  has  evidently  been 
to  a  great  extent  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognise  some  effect  of  the  Gospel  tradition  in  the  history  of 
this  Judas-like  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Ganelon ;  and  in  the 
conception  of  the  twelve  peers,  with  this  Ganelon  in  their  midst,  we 
must  see  a  resemblance  which  could  not  be  accidental  to  the  twelve 
apostles, '  one  of  whom  was  a  traitor.' 

Meanwhile  Charles  gave  the  signal  for  the  retmn  of  the  arm; 
into  France.  The  vanguard,  commanded  by  the  valiant  Ogier  the 
Dane,  filed  away  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
rear-guard,  a  chosen  ^>d;  of  twent;  thousand  men,  had  been  left 
under  the  charge  of  Soland,  with  whom  were  Oliver  and  (so  we  are 
told*)  all  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne.  When  the  last  of  the 
retreating  arm;  had  disappeared  Roland  and  his  comrades  sat  down 
to  rest.  '  Twenty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  with  him.  They  had 
no  fear  nor  thought  of  death ' — 

Vint  milie  Francs  imt  en  la  lur  cnmpaigne 

Nen  unt  poiir  ne  de  murir  dutance. 

Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  midday  stillness  the  sound  of  clarions 
was  beard  on  every  side.  It  came  from  the  army  of  Marsile,  which 
had,  unseen,  been  stealing  round  the  email  band  of  the  remaining 


■  Id  these  namei  I  am  disposed  to  see  some  faj'oS  eclio  of  the  story  of  Haosanand 

*  I  have  here,  sod  in  all  the  qaotatiooa  which  were  of  any  length,  given  the 
Freoch  as  modentfeed  by  L6on  Ganlier.  The  real  langnage  of  the  chaaBOU  wonld  be- 
qnite  nnintelUg^ble  to  the  general  reader. 

*  Quite  inconristeDllj  with  the  previons  aeeerdon  that  Ogier  MaunaBded  the 
vaogoard,  as  Ogier  was  himself  one  of  the  twelve  peers.  ,  . 
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French,  and  which  now  henuned  them  in  on  every  side.  Though 
the  enemy  were  etUl  unseeo,  and  hidden  hy  the  nearest  hills,  their 
trumpets  «ould  be  heard  dose  by.  The  French  knew  that  they 
must  have  been  betrayed ;  and  Oliver  mounted  a  hill  to  gain  a  view 
of  the  enemy's  host,  and  to  try  and  measure  the  extent  of  the  danger 
the  French  were  in. 

We  have  just  noted  an  incident  borrowed  from  the  Bible  narrative. 
We  have  now  to  mark  one  which  shows  very  clearly  how  true  a 
brother  Boland  is  of  all  the  heroes  of  old  Norse  or  German  tradition. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  true  G-erman  himself.  That  which  is  chiefly 
characteristic  of  the  old  Teuton  creed  is  its  fatalism.  According  to 
its  belief  not  only  men,  but  the  very  goda  themselves,  were  registered 
in  a  book  of  doom ;  there  was  a  '  god's  doom,'  ^  ahead  of  the  gods, 
as  much  as  there  was  an  end  allotted  to  all  men  in  the  world. 
Wherefore  we  find  the  hero  of  old  Germany  or  of  Scandinavia  always 
displaying  in  his  actions  the  sense  of  the  irrevocableness  of  Fate  and 
the  nearness  of  his  end.  Whenever  a  man  seemed  more  than  usually 
vigorous  and  light  of  heart,  that,  superstition  said,  was  the  moment 
when  the  Fates  had  pronounced  his  sentence.  He  was,  in  a  word, 
&ted  or  '  fey.'  And  again,  conversely,  it  was  the  sign  of  a  true  man 
who  deemed  that  his  last  hour  had  sounded  to  throw  away  all  care 
for  his  safety,  to  despise  even  natural  and  legitimate  precautions, 
and  to  go  to  his  death  with  a  light  heart.  This  is  always  the  picture 
which  is  drawn  for  us  of  the  Norse  hero  just  before  his  end.  Sigurd 
knew  of  the  vengeance  which  Brynhild  was  preparing  for  him,  yet 
would  take  no  precaution  against  it.  The  Siegfried  of  the  Nibelungen 
went  with  eyes  open  into  the  snare  set  by  Hagen,  all  because,  in  the 
strange  code  of  that  German  chivalry,  it  was  considered  unworthy 
to  t^e  precautions,  ungentlemanlike,  perhaps,  to  suspect  anyone  of 
treachery  until  he  were  proved  guilty. 

Rolaiid  is  a  hero  quite  after  this  old  pattern.  Oliver  climbed  the 
Bill  end  surveyed  theimmense  swarm  of  the  paynim,  and  compared  it, 
as  well  he  might,  with  the  little  band  of  his  own  comrades.  But 
there  was  still  time  to  recall  the  main  body  of  the  army  of  Charles. 
Soland  was  the  guardian  of  the  great  horn  or  *  oli&nt,*  and  knew  so 

*  The  end  ot  all  things  waa  recogniBed  by  tbe  Noitbem  natloiu  nnder  the  name 
RoffitariH,  properlj  spesSii^  ■  Doom  of  the  Oods.'  Tbii  word,  by  a  false  aiulogy, 
came  to  be  wrlttea  B^gnar'okr  and  then  to  be  miatraiuilBited  (as  it  still  generally  U) 
"Twilight  of  the  Qods.'  I  have  little  doabt  that  theie  still  remains  in  BoUnd's 
being  some  touch  of  the  natnre  of  an  old  elemental  god  of  the  Qerman  people.  I 
sannot  but  regard  his  horn  as  really  the  same  with  them^Iof  ham  (resonnding  horn) 
of  Heimdall  which,  according  to  the  Sdda,  is  to  be  the  signal  of  the  banning  of 
the  great  battle  of  Ragnarok,  the  Armageddon  of  Norse  mythology.  Heimdall'a  hom 
is  DDqneationaMy  the  thander.  The  description  of  Boland's  horn  which  makes 
itself  heard  for  thirty  Isagnes  and  then  again  lonnds  faintly  when  Soland  is  near  his 
end  (11.  1756,  3IOS)  is  soggestive  of  the  thnnder  first  lend  and  presently  spent  and 
only  faintly  mmbling.  It  ahonld  be  remembu«d  that  at  thevery  time  that  this  horn 
of  Boland  Is  reaching  the  eon  of  Charlemagne  when  far  away,  a  tempest  wiUi 
Uiimdet  and  lightning  is  Tsging  over  Franca.  Roland  most  resembles  Tborr;  bat 
the  thmider  belongs  to  Thorr  even  more  than  to  Heimdall. 
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veil  how  to  use  it  that  be  could  make  its  Bouad  heard  for  thirty 
leagues.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Oliver  urged  him  to  blow  his 
horn.  But  he  refused,  and  went  bliudly  to  his  fate.  He  was  *  fey.' 
This  iDcideut  in  the  narrativie  I  regard  as  the  moet  striking  of  the 
whole  poem.  It  is  not  alone  intereeting  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  hero 
with  his  old  unaccountable  entitemeTit,  and  to  find  him  still  in  the 
foremost  place  -,  but  also  to  see  that  the  bard  is  conscious  of  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  Oliver  may  stand  for  the  more  logical 
Celtic  spirit,  beside  the  obstinate  German  one.  We  might  imagine 
that  the  bard  had  a  secret  preferen-K  for  the  less  renowned  hero. 

BoUanz  est  proz  e  Olivier  est  sage, 
Ambedui  simt  tnerveilluz  vassekge.' 

Thus  he  describee  them. 

And  now  the  narrative  continues ; — 

Olivier  dit, '  Fuens  ont  graade  force, 

Et  noB  Fran^us  ca  semble  en  ont  bien  pen. 

Ami  Roland,  sotmez  de  votre  cor  : 

Charles  I'entendra,  et  fera  retoumer  sod  arm^.' 

'  Je  serais  bien  fou,'  r^pond  Boland ; 

'  En  donee  France  je  perderaia  mon  gloire. 

ITon ;  mais  je  frapperai  grands  coups  de  Durandal. 

JjB  for  en  sera  ean^lant  jusqu'an  Tor  du  pommean. 

Felons  paiens  furent  mal  inspire  de  venir  anx  d^fil^s : 

Je  vous  jure  que  tons  ils  sont  jagte  k  mort.' ' 

Then  follows  the  battle.  Like  all  the  battles  of  epic  poetry  it  is 
a  series  of  personal  combats  between  the  leading  figures  on  both 
sides.  Roland  first  kills  Aelrotb,  the  nephew  of  Marsile ;  Oliver  kills 
Marsile's  brother,  the  Duke  Falseron,  who  held  the  land  of  Dathao 
and  Abiram  (wherever  that  may, have  been);  the  Archbishop  Turpin 
kills  Corsablis,  king  of  Barbary,  and  so  forth.  '  Dirt  OUviers, "  Oente 
est  nostre  bataille. " '  ^     The  combat  grows  thicker  and  thicker,  and 


'  Roland  est  prenx  et  Olivier  tat  sage, 
Tous  lea  deux  sont  de  merreilleTiz  oonisge.    (1.  1093-4). 

'e  some  notion  of  the  assonance  of  the  original : — 
Said  Oliver, '  The  pagans  come 'in  force 
And  we  Frencb  have  bat  a  slender  poif  er ; 
Boland,  mj  friend,  I  prythee  aoond  thy  horn, 
Charles  will  heaj'  and  will  bring  back  hia  host.' 
Said  Roland, '  It  were  foUy  so  to  do. 
In  ^ir  France  my  glory  should  1  lose  ; 
Ifay,  bnt  Durandal  shall  d«al  for  me  good  blows. 
Bloody  shall  he  be  op  to  Mb  hilt  of  gold. 

Til .._3  ._  .1. ^  jjjg  felon  paynims  o 

Dw  to  death  Is  doomed 

AsEoaance  conalsta  in  having  the  same  vowel-soand  in  the  last  accented  syllable 
of  eadi  Une.     Thus  in  the  above  example  the  o^sonnd  is  retained  throoghoot. 
■  '  Belle  bataille,'  a'Jorio  Olivier. 
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all  take  part ;  it  is  '  merreilluBe  e  comnne.'  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
m^Ut  rides  Koland  with  his  magic  sword  in  his  haod ;  his  lance  has, 
after  the  first  few  encounters,  been  broken,  so  has  the  laDce  ^ 
Oliver.  But  the  sword  of  each  is  a  channed  weapon  and  proof 
against  the  hardest  blow.  Oliver's  sword  is  called  Hautediaire ; 
IU)land'8,  Dorandal.  In  the  hilt  of  the  latter  are  encased  a  tooth  of 
St.  Peter,  some  of  the  blood  of  St.  Basil,  of  the  hair  of  St.  Denis,  and 
of  the  vesture  of  the  Virgin.'^  It  is  so  strong  that  even  Roland  hlmse^ 
cannot  break  it :  as  afterwards  appears. 

The  description  of  this  mSlie  covers,  with  little  essential  advance 
of  the  story,  five  hundred  lines.  The  achievements  of  the  heroes 
resemble,  it  haa  been  said,  those  of  the  heroes  in  the  Homeric  com- 
bats. The  greater  champions  on  the  enemy's  side  (just  as  the 
Trojans  do  in  Homer)  killed  many  of  the  French,  but  each  in  bis  turn 
fell  before  the  sword  of  Roland,  or  Oliver,  or  Tm^in.  Nature  herself 
showed  by  prodigies  the  greatcess  of  the  occasion.  For  while  the 
battle  tasted  there  was  a  marvellous  tempest  of  wind  and  thunder, 
rain  and  hail,  and  an  earthquake  which  was  felt  all  across  fWice, 
from  St.  Michel  du  Peril  to  the  Saints — from  Mont  St.  Michel  to  the 
iSaints  of  Cologne.  The  description  of  this  combat  is,  as  might  be 
imagined,  not  very  clear.  It  is  rendered  more  difficult  to  follow  by 
the  occurrence  of  several  interpellations.  We  gather  that  Marsile 
had  made  a  reserve  of  part  of  his  army,  and  that,  when  the  French 
were  already  nearly  spent  by  their  contest  against  superior  num- 
bers, be  brought  up  this  reserve.  This  occurrence  makes  a  little 
movement  in  the  drama,  and  the  incident  which  follows  is  told  with 
a  quaint  and  lifelike  simplicity.  Roland  and  Oliver  now  appear  to 
change  sides ;  the  former  is  for  sounding  his  horn  and  it  is  Oliver 
who  tries  to  dissuade  him.  It  would  be  a  great  disgrace,  be  says, 
to  sound  the  horn  now,  after  so  many  Frenchmen  had  been 
sacrificed  by  Roland's  refusal  to  do  so  before.  In  the  midst  of  this  dis- 
pute Turpin  the  archbishop  rides  up,  and  intervenes — 

'It  will  not  save  you  to  sound  your  horn  now.  Nevertheless 
sound  it : ' 

Vienna  le  roi,  il  saura  vous  venger 

Et  lee  paiens  ne  s'eii  retoumeront  pas  joyeusement. 

Bespunt  Rollanz, '  Sire,  muU  diu»  bien.' '  * 

Roland  sounded  his  horn.  The  veins  in  his  forehead  brake  with 
the  violence  of  the  effort,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  his  mouth.  Bat 
the  sound  was  heard  thirty  leagues  away.  Charles  heard  it  as  he  was 
passing  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees ;  Naimes,  the  chief  adviser  of 
Charles,  heard  it ;  Cranelon  the  traitor  heard  it,  and  all  the  army  of 


"  La  deDt  teint  Pierre  e  de  I'sanc  (sang)  aeint  Basile, 
E  les  cbevels  (chevenz)  mnii  seignnr  seint  Deaiise, 
E  I'vestement  i  ad  seinte  Marie. 
'  LI.  1740-S-  _^ 
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the  French  stood  Ustemng.  Charles  said, '  Tis  Roland's  horn.  For 
sure  he  wotild  not  sound  it  if  he  were  not  in  battle.*  Chjielon  did  all 
he  could  to  quiet  Cbarlea's  fears.  But  the  sound  came  agaioj  and 
then  once  more.     *  That  horn  had  a  long  breath,'  said  the  king. 

'  Roland,'  dit  Naimes, '  c'est  Boknd  qui  souffle  l^-bae : 

Sur  ma  conficieace,  il  y  &  bataille, 

Et  quelqu'un  a  trahi  Boland  :  c'eet  celui  qui  feint  avec  Tons.'^ 

Armez-Toua,  Sire ;  criez  votre  devise 

Et  8ecour«z  Totre  noble  maisoa  : 

Yous  entendez  aasez  la  plainte  de  Boland,' 

Charles  hade  sound  all  his  horns  in  reply.  And  nov  the  French 
armed  themselres  in  belmeta  and  in  hauberts,  \rith  gold-hilted  swords, 
fair  shields,  and  lances  Urge  and  strong,  with  banners  white  and  red 
and  blue,  and  swiftly  as  they  could  they  spurred  down  the  defiles. 

De  (0  qui  caltl    Demuret  i  ant  trop. 
'  But  what  avfdla }    They  have  delayed  too  long.' 

It  was  a  clear  evening ;  the  sun  shone  on  the  helmets  and  on  the 
arms  of  Charles's  troops  as  they  defiled  down  the  mountain.  At 
Roncesvalles  it  lit  up  a  ghastly  spectacle.  Of  the  twenty  thousand 
French  there  were  le^  but  sixty.  And  now  Boland  cast  his  eyes  npon 
the  hills  behind  him  and  saw  them  all  covered  with  the  dead,  and  he 
lamented  over  them. 

Seigneurs  bamna,  de  tos  ait  Deus  merci, 

Tutes  TDs  anmes  otreit  il  parets — 

(A  toutes  vouB  ilmes  qu'il  Detroit  IWadis).  .  . 

Ohvier,  frere,  vua  ne  dei  jo  (je)  faillir 

Sire  ctunpainz  alum  i  refbrir 

(Sire  compaignoQ  allons  y  tapper  encore)." 

And  in  spite  of  the  small  band  which  was  left  of  the  French, 
Boland  and  bis  comrades  returned  to  the  fight  with  such  fury  that  the 
paynim  host  began  to  give  ground.  The  king  Marsile  himself  had 
his  hand  cut  oS*  by  a  blow  from  Duiandal,  and  his  son  Jurfaleu  *  le 
blunt  (le  blood)' lost  his  head.  Then  a  panic  seized  the  Saracens, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  men  turned  their  backs  and  fled,  and 
Marsile  with  them. 

But  what  availed  even  this  ?  For  if  Marsile  fled,  there  still  remained 
his  uncle,  the  caliph.  He  was  the  ruler  of  *  Carthag;e,  Alfeme,  Ghir- 
nkaille,  and  the  black  race,  who  have  enormous  noses  and  great 
ears,  who  are  blacker  than  ink,  and  have  the  teeth  only  white.' 
These  came  on,  and  the  French  once  more  threw  themselves  against 

"  is.  GauelOD. 

"  '  Seignears,  barona,  on  you  maj  Qod  have  grace,  and  for  your  sonla  a  waj  to 
beaven  prepare.  .  .  .  Yon,  Oliver,  my  brother,  now  most  I  not  fail.  Comrade  I  let  ns 
torn  and  strike  the  foe  again.' 
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their  ranks.  But  &s  the  paynim  perceived  the  small  number  of  their 
foes,  they  grew  full  of  pride  and  of  good  courage.  The  caliph  tode 
at  Oliver  and  Btruck  him  beneath  the  shoulders,  so  tiiat  the  lanoe 
passed  right  through  his  breast.  At  the  same  moment  Oliver  struck 
the  caliph,  and  cleft  his  head  down  to  the  teeth.  But  Oliver  had 
received  his  death-blow,  and  lioland,  as  he  bent  over  his  Mend,  grew 
faint  with  grief.  *  Look,'  says  the  poet,  'at  lioland  fainting  on  his 
horse.*  Oliver  has  bled  so  much  that  his  eight  is  dim.  He  can  eee 
nothing  plainly,  far  nor  near,  nor  recognise  anyone.  So  now  he 
strikeH  a  fearful  blow  right  on  the  gold  helmet  of  Boland,  which  he 
cleaves  in  twain  down  to  the  noEe-piece.  But  by  good  hap  he  toucheth 
not  his  head.  At  this  blow  Boland  looked  at  him,  and  softly  said : 
*  My  comrade,  did  you  that  on  purpose  ?  See,  I  am  Boland,  wh« 
love  you  so  well.  You  gave  me  no  challenge  that  I  know  of.'  '  I 
can  hear  you,*  said  Oliver,  <  I  can  hear  you  speak.  But  I  see  yow 
not  at  alL  Ood  sees  you,  my  friend.  Did  I  strike  you  ?  Oh,  then, 
forgive  me.'  *  I  am  not  hurt,'  said  Roland.  '  I  foi^ve  yon  here 
and  before  God  I '  Then  they  bent  towards  one  another.  So,  with 
such  love,  they  parted. 

A  ce  coup  Roland  I'a  regards, 

£t  -doncement,  doncement,  Ini  fait  oette  demande : 

'  Mon  compagnoD,  I'avez  voub  fait  expris  t 

Je  snis  Boland,  celoi  qui  t&nt  tods  aime  : 

VouB  ne  m'avez  point  defid  qne  je  sache.' 

'  Je  Tous  entends,'  dit  Olivier, '  je  vous  entenda  parler, 

Mais  point  ne  tous  vois  :  Dieu  vous  vole,  ami, 

Je  xona  ai  frappd  ;  pardonnez-le-moi.' 

'  Je  tM  mis  pas  bleffii,'  r^pond  Boland ; 

'  Je  vous  pudonne  ici  et  devant  Dieu.' 

A  ce  mot  ils  inclinent  I'un  devant  I'autre, 

C'est  ainst,  c'eet  avec  cet  amour  qu'ils  se  s^parireat  I'an  de  I'antre. 

Than  which  incident  I  know  none  more  touching  and  graphie 
throughout  the  range  of  epic  poetry. 

We  have  now  but  to  witness  the  last  struggles  of  the  champions 
of  Christendom.  Three  only  were  left :  Boland,  Turpin,  and  a  cer- 
tain Gautier  de  I'Hum,  who  had  been  placed  by  Boland  in  a  different 
part  of  the  field,  and  now  rejoined  his  leader,  having  loet  all  his  own 
troops.  And  these  three  still  made  havoc  among  the  Saracens,  who, 
though  they  could  not  iiice  them,  kept  up  a  continual  hail  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  javeline — *wigres  e  darz  museraz  et  algiers.'  Gautier  de 
I'Hum  fell  the  first.  F^ently  Turpin,  the  archbishop,  fell,  struck 
through  by  four  lances.  Boland's  temple  veins  had  burst  with  the 
immense  effort  he  had  made  to  sound  his  horn.  Ooce  more  he  blew 
it,  but  this  time  very  faintly.  Yet  Charles,  who  was  still  &r  away  in 
the  hills,  heard  the  faint  eound,  and  in  sorrow  he  turned  to  bis  barons 
and  said,  <It  is  going  ill.  We  shall  lose  my  nephew  Boland.  I 
know  by  the  sound  of  his  horn  he  has  not  long  to  live.'    Then 
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Charles  bade  blow  all  the  trumpeta  of  hia  host,  and  the  hills  re-echoed 
with  the  sound,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  battle-field  at  Ronces- 
vallee.  The  pajnims  heard  it.  *  Charles  is  coming,'  said  thej  ;  *  it 
is  Charles.' 

And  DOW  the  archbiehop,  who  after  his  mortal  wounds  had 
rallied  for  a  time  and  made  inomense  slaughter  among  the  paynim, 
grew  weak,  and  felt  himself  near  death.  Boland's  horse  Veillantif 
had  been  slain  by  the  shower  of  darts,  and  he  himself  was  not  far 
from  his  end.  When  the  enemj  turned  away  and  fled,  these 
two  were  left  alone  upon  the  field.  Whereat  Boland,  with  what 
strength  remained  to  him,  went  over  the  sceoe  of  battle  and  gathered 
up  the  bodies  of  the  bravest  among  the  fallen  knights  and  peers, 
and  laid  them  down  before  Turpin.  He  found  Ivon  and  Ivoire,  the 
Gascon  Engelier,  and  Geiier,  with  his  comrade  G^rin.  He  found 
Beranger,  and  Otho,  and  Anseis,  and  Samson,  and  Gerard  the  old 
BaroQ  of  BoussiUoD.  And  under  a  pine  near  to  a  wild  rose  he  found 
Oliver.    And  over  him  he  made  lament : — 

Bel  Olivier  jnon  compognon 

Yous  futee  fils  an  vaUlont  due  Benier, 

Qui  tenait  la  marche  jusqu'au  val  de  Rivier, 

Pour  briser  une  lance,  pour  mettre  en  pitees  nn  6cu, 

Four  rompre  et  d^maiUer  on  haubert, 

Four  coiiB«11er  lojalemrait  les  bons, 

Four  veuir  i  bout  des  trutrea  et  des  l&ches, 

JanuuB,  en  nuUe  terre,  il  n'jr  eut  meilleur  chevalier. 

When  the  Count  Boland  saw  all  these  peers  dead,  and  among  them 
Oliver,  whofn  he  loved  bo  well,  his  heart  grew  tender  within  him, 
and  he  wept.  His  face  was  all  discoloured.  His  grief  was  such  that 
he  could  not  sustain  himself,  and  he  fainted  away.  When  he  aroused 
him  from  bis  swoon  he  saw  the  archbishop  in  the  last  agonies.  Turpin 
cried, '  Mea  culpa,*  joined  his  bands  together,  raised  hia  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  BO  died. 

'  Morz  est  Turpins  li  guerrier  Carlun '  (dead  is  Turpin,  the  warrior 
of  Charles).  Roland  himself  knew  that  his  death  hour  was  at  hand. 
His  last  wish  was  to  break  his  sword  Durandal,  for  fear  it  should  fall  ' 
into  the  hands  of  a  paynim.  Thrice  be  essayed  to  In'eak  the  steel 
by  striking  it  against  three  blocks  of  different  kinds  of  hard  marble. 
But  each  time  the  marble  was  cleft  in  twain,  and  the  sword  remained 
whole.  It  was  indeed  a  msgic  weapon  ;  and  the  hilt  contained  relics 
of  many  saints.  Then  Roland  went  beneath  a  pine  and  lay  down 
on  the  grass  with  his  face  to  the  earth.  Under  him  he  placed  his 
olifant  and  his  svord,  and  turned  his  head  toward  the  pagans. 
'  And  why  did  be  thus  ?  Ah,  because  the  noble  count  would  have 
Charles  know,  and  all  the  army  of  France,  that  he  died  a  conqueror. 
"  Mea  culpa,"  he  said,  and  struck  his  breast.  "  Pardon,  0  God,  in 
the  name  of  Thy  power,  all  my  sins."  Then  he  began  to  think  of 
many  things,  of  all  the  countries  which  he  bad  conquered,  and.  of 
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lair  France,'*  and  of  the  men  of  his  line,  and  of  Charles  his  lord,  who 
had  reared  him.  He  could  not  choose  but  weep  and  sigh.  But  be 
would  not  forget  his  own  salvation.  "  Oh,  our  true  Father,"  said  he, 
"  who  deceivest  us  never,  who  raisedst  Lazarus  from  among  the  dead, 
and  guardedst  Daniel  from  the  Uons,  Ward  now  all  peril  from  my 
soul,  despite  the  sins  which  I  have  done."  To  God  he  held  the 
glove  of  his  right  hand.  Gabriel  took  it.  Then  his  head  fell  upon 
his  arm,  and  with  hands  clasped  he  went  to  his  end.' 

'  God  sent  to  fetch  him  one  of  his  cherubim  and  St.  Michel  du 
Peril,  and  with  them  came  St.  Gabriel,  and  they  bore  away  the 
fiount's  soul  to  Paradise.' 

With  the  death  of  Roland  ends  the  main  action  of  the  drama. 
But  the  audience  would  never  have  been  content  to  let  the  song  end 
eo.  They  could  not  have  suSered  the  loss  of  their  hero  unless  they 
were  promised  his  revenge.  Accordingly  the  chanson  continues  for 
many  hundred  lines,  and  wanders  into  a  quite  new  series  of  adva- 
tures.  Two  scenes  only  remain  which  concern  Roland  himself.  The 
one  occurs  when  Charles,  having  hurried  back  into  Spain,  having 
defeated  and  pursued  the  army  of  King  Marsile,  returned  back  to 
Roncesvalles  in  order  to  find  Uie  body  of  his  nephew  and  carry  it 
back  to  France, 

When  they  came  near  the  scene,  Charles  alighted  from  his  horse : 
he  commanded  his  men  to  follow  him  with  slow  steps,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  search  for  the  body  of  his  nephew.  *  I  remember,*  he  said, 
'  a  time  at  Aix  when  all  my  knights  were  vaunting  their  courage  and 
great  deeds,  and  Roland  said,  I  heai-d  him,  that  when  he  fell  in 
battle  he  would  be  found  lying  in  ft'ont  of  all  his  comrades  in  arms 
and  with  his  &ce  toward  the  foe.' 

The  Emperor  went  about  seeking  for  his  nephew.  He  foond  the  plain 
full  of  fiowers  all  red  with  the  blood  of  our  barons.  And  Charles  could  not 
withhold  his  tears.  Then  he  mounted  higher  up  the  hill,  and  beneath  two 
trees  by  the  three  blocks  of  stone  he  found  Roland  lying  on  the  gresi  gras. 
I  marvel  not  if  his  heart  was  torn  with  grief.  He  alighted  &om  his  horaey 
and  ran  without  stopping  till  he  bad  token  in  his  arms  the  body  of  Roland, 
and  then  with  grief  he  fell  upon  it  in  a  swoon.  Anon  he  awoke  &om  the 
swoon.  His  barons  stood  about  him,  and  they  raised  him  up  in  their  hands. 
Then  he  remembered ;  he  looked  down  upon  the  body  at  bis  feet,  and  with 
gentle  sad  regrets  began :  '  Ah,  beloved  Roland,  God  in  his  mercy  take 
thee.  Never  again  shall  we  see  such  a  knight ;  one  so  skilful  in  oKtering 
battles  and  in  gaining  them.  Alas  1  my  glory  goes  towards  its  decline.  .  . 
Beloved  Roland,  Ood  send  thy  soul  to  the  holy  flowers  of  Paradise  and  to 
^e  saints.  Why,  why  cameat  thou  to  Spain  t  Kever  shall  I  pass  a  day 
without  sorrow  for  thy  sake. ,  .  .Am%Eoland,vaiUarUhomm«,bellejeitnet«e/' 
When  I  am  in  my  chapel  at  Aix  men  will  come  and  ask  news  of  thee. 
That  which  I  must  give  will  be  hard  and  cruel — "  He  is  dead,  my  dear 
nephew ;  he  who  conquered  for  me  so  many  lands."    And  then  the  Saxons 
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vill  revolt  againat  me,  and  the  HangaiianB,  and  BulgarianB,  and  many 
other  people,  the  Romans,  and  the  men  of  Apujia  and  of  Sicily.  .  .  .  Be- 
loved Boland,  thon  hast  then  loet  thy  life.  May  thy  soul  be  placed  in 
Paradise.  He  who  killed  theo  has  put  a  shame  on  France.  I  grieve  so  sore 
that  I  would  no  longer  live.' 

It  was  as  Chaxles  had  seiid.  When  he  returned  to  Aiz  folk  came 
to  ask  him  news  of  Boland,  and  what  could  he  tell  them  ?  When  he 
had  entered  his  palace  a  Beautiful  maiden  came  to  meet  him.  She 
was  Aude,  the  sister  of  Oliver  who  was  dead,  and  the  affianced  bride 
of  Roland  wHo  was  dead  too. 

Elle  dit  au  loi, '  Oii  est  Boland  le  capitaine, 

Qui  m'a  jur^  de  me  prendre  pour  femme  %  ' 

Charles  en  est  plein  de  douleur  et  d'angoisse : 

'  Scenr,  chire  amie,'  dit-il, '  tu  me  demandes  nouvelles  d'un  homme  mort,' 

'  But,'  said  he, '  I  will  give  thee  the  best  of  all  my  subjects  for  thy 
husband,  in  place  of  Boland :  I  can  do  no  more.  Yes,  thou  shalt  have 
Louis — my  son  Louis.' 

'  God  and  his  saints  and  angels  forbid,*  Baid  Aude, '  that  when 
Boland  is  dead  I  should  live.'  Then  she  lost  colour  and  fell  dead  at 
the  feet  of  Gharlee ;  Deue  ait  merd  de  I'anme  1 

This  last  incident  will  remind  the  reader  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  Northern  mythology  of  the  scene  beside  the  funeral  pyre  of  the 
well-beloved  god  Balder,  and  of  how  when  Xanna,  the  wife  of  Balder, 
saw  his  body  laid  out  to  be  burned,  her  heart  brake  with  grief,  aud 
she  was  laid  upon  the  bier  with  her  husband.  There  is  indeed  no 
wide  chasm  between  this  hero  of  the  Crusades  and  the  older  heroes  of 
the  mythic  world  of  G-ermany,  the  Thorrs  and  Balders,  the  Siegfrieds 
aud  Sigurds  of  heathen  legend.  The  old  ideals  had  once  more  been 
electrified  into  life  by  the  stir  and  excitement  which  awoke  the 
epic  spirit  of  Europe.  And  when  the  stories  of  Siegfried  or  of 
Balder  had  sunk  back  to  the  *  mist-home '  of  a  half-forgotten 
mytholoiiy,  Boland  stepped  forward  full  of  warm  new  life.  It  was 
through  a  happy  marriage  between  the  enthusiasm  of  Christianity  at 
its  most  enthusiastic  time,  and  the  still  vivid  power  of  German 
imagination,  that  the  great  epic  arose.  Boland  himself  was  the  child 
of  this  marriage,  and,  when  once  created,  his  character  became  the 
model  to  many  after  ages,  and  the  loadstar  to  the  aspirations  of 
chivalry. 

C.  F.  Kbaey. 
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Charles  Tennyson  Turner. 

A  BOOK  that  in  all  likelihood  will  be  more  in  demaad  next  gene- 
ration even  than  it  is  now  is  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,'  which 
was  the  united  effort  of  the  Poet  Latueate  and  his  brother  Charles 
when  they  were  schoolboys  at  Louth.  It  was  published  by  a  firm  of 
booksellers  in  Iiouth  in  the  spring  of  1827,  with  a  motto  from 
Martial  on  the  title-page,  conveying  the  authors*  modest  estimate  of 
their  poetical  achievement.  When  we  know  that  the  elder  of  the 
youths  was  at  the  time  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  poems 
represent  work  done  &om  the  age  of  fifteen  and  upwards,  we  are 
rather  pleased  to  find  them  placing  on  the  fore&ont  of  their  litUe 
book,  Haec  nos  Twvimus  esse  nikU.  They  must,  of  course,  have  felt 
that  they  were  something,  otherwise  they  would  not  have  put  them 
together,  but  both  had  poetical  insight  enough  to  know  that  the 
lyrics  thus  published  did  not  represent  a  high  order  of  poetical  ment. 
They  were  conscious  of  their  own  possibilities,  however,  andtherefixe 
they  came  with  this  little  prelude  before  the  British  public  One 
cannot,  io  the  circumstances,  but  think  of  Pope,  and  how  he  '  lisped 
in  numbers ; '  of  that  marvellous  boy  whose  impati^ice  for  excellence 
and  due  recognitioo  thereof  caused  him  (when  still  about  the  age  of 
the  younger  of  our  two  brothers)  to  perish  in  his  pride  ;  of  Uie  self- 
conscious  poet  of  '  Eodymion,'  whose  earnest  desire  was  that  tlie 
critics  might  not  consider  he  had  in  his  first  effort  put  forth  the  ut- 
most that  was  in  him.  Haee  noe  novimua  eese  nihil,  as  a  declaza- 
tion  from  earnest  youths  with  the  glow  of  inspiration  just  warming 
within  them,  is  not  devoid  either  of  pathos  or  of  prophecy.  Keats, 
too,  was  confident  that  his  '  Endymion,'  for  which  he  was  apologetic, 
was,  in  &ct,  a  trifle,  whether  in  the  light  of  great  poetic  expression 
or  in  contrast  to  what  he  felt  himself  able  to  do  in  time  to  come.  If 
only  critics  and  readers  would  wait  for  him,  he  would  be  able  (he  felt) 
to  satisfy  them  of  his  claims  as  a  true  singer ;  but  meantime  be 
could  not  but  crave  indulgence  for  what  he  had  so  iar  been  able  to 
achieve.  This  is  a  wholly  admirable  spirit  in  which  to  contemplate 
one's  work,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  for  an  onlooker  to  witness  than 
either  successful  lisping  in  numbers  or  tragical  failure  from  poetic 
despair.  Thus,  then,  the  '  Poems  by  Two  Brothers '  will  never  &il  to 
have  a  peculiar  and  abiding  interest  for  all  such  as  have  any  power  to 
penetrate  motives,  and  have  reverence  for  earnestness  and  a  manifest 
Benee  of  duty  toward  oneself. 

One  of  tiie  brothers  very  soon  made  the  world  awaie  of  what  be 
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was  able  to  do,  and  for  half  a  ceutury  be  has  been  the  supreme 
poetical  interpreter  of  his  time.  One  of  Al&ed  TennjEon's  very 
latest  compositions  is  the  dainty  memorial  lyric  prefixed  to  the 
*  Collected  Sonnets'  of  his  brother.  Here  he  looks  back  to  the  days 
of  youth — 'the  days  that  seem  to-day'— and  finds  himself  deprived 
of  the  half  of  his  existence.  They  had  started  life's  race  hand  in 
hand,  they  had  fared  well  forward  together,  and  at  length  they  are 
divided  by  death.  The  survivor  is  well-nigh  desolate  as  he  listens  at 
midnight,  on  the  last  day  of  June  and  the  first  monting  of  July,  first 
to  the  *  cuckoo  of  a  joylera  June,'  and  then  to  the  '  cudcoo  of  a  worse 
July 'as  it 'is  calling  through  the  dark,' while  the  rain  is  lashing 
over  the  comparatively  new  grave  of  that  brother  who  had  been  play- 
mate and  poetical  yoke-fellow  in  the  days  gone  by — 

True  poet,  surely  to  be  found 
When  Truth  is  fonnd  again. 

And  thus  comes  the  &r  retrospect  of  the  concluding  stanzas,  their 
pure  sentiment  and  poetical  grace,  and  their  fine  spiritual  insight 
and  submissive  &ith — 

Ajid,  now  to  these  unBummer'd  skies 

The  summer  bird  is  Btill, 
Far  off  a  phajitom  cuckoo  cries 

From  out  a  phantom  hill ; 

And  thro'  this  miduight  breaks  the  snn 

Of  sixty  years  away, 
The  light  of  days  when  life  b^nn, 

The  days  that  seem  to-day, 

When  all  my  griefs  were  shared  with  thee. 

And  all  my  hopes  were  thine — 
As  all  thou  wert  was  one  with  me. 

May  all  tiion  art  be  mine  ! 

It  may  safely  be  Baid  that  there  is  not  in  literature  a  story  of  two 
lives  more  tender  and  of  more  exquisite  grace  and  mutual  affinity 
than  this.  There  is  a  certain  fitness,  moreover,  in  the  fact  that  it 
should  be  the  younger  and  poetically  stronger  of  the  two  who  thus 
mourns  the  snapping  of  that  link,  not  to  be  sundered  otherwise  than 
by  death.  Charles  Tennyson  was  a  spirit  that  dwelt  apart,  one  who 
admired  and  loved  and  deprecated,  and  worshipped  Truth  and  Beauty, 
within  his  own  sphere,  and  intimately  known  only  by  the  favoured 
few — 

True  brother,  only  to  be  known 
By  those  who  love  thee  best. 

While  the  one  young  poet  speedily  made  his  way,  and  duly  succeeded, 
with  a  claim  that  admitted  of  no  rivalry,  to  the  Laureateship  he  has 
80  splendidly  adorned,  the  other  early  became  vicar  of  G-rasby  is  his 
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native  LIqcoId,  and  thenceforth  varied  the  duties  incumbent  on  him 
by  composing  leisurelj  Bonnets.  He  was  known  all  along  to  trve 
readers  of  poetry,  but  never  touched  the  people  by  a  '  May  Queeo,'  or 
thrilled  the  nation  with  a  '  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  or  charmed 
into  silent  reverence  by  an  '  El^ne '  or  into  intellectual  devotion  by 
an  '  Tu  Memoriam,'  or  captivated  and  enthralled  by  a  '  Nottheni 
Farmer '  and  a  *  Rizpab.' 

It  ia  interesting  to  learn  from  his  nephew's  obituary  notice,  pre- 
fixed to  the  *  Collected  Sonnets,'  that,  aa  vicar  of  Grasby,  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  was  the  '  bountiful  and  loving  fother  of  hie  flock.' 
At  college  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  youthful  poet  of  exceptional 
promise,  but  no  literary  ambition  tempted  him  to  slight  the  life-work 
he  had  found  to  do.  The  duty  that  lay  to  his  hand  was  that  of  being 
a  diligent  and  faithful  pastor,  and  to  that  he  courageously  and 
steadily  applied  himself.  It  is  curious,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  how  a 
man  settles  down  to  the  task  presented  to  him,  and  strives  to  execute 
that  to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  same  energies  that  were  potent 
in  the  claes-room  and  the  football  field  may  be  directed  with  success 
towards  the  intricate  cases  of  repulsive  clients,  the  luxurious  self- 
indulgence  of  proud  worldlings,  or  the  stolid  indifference  of  spiritual 
blindness.  A  brilliant  intellect  may  wear  itself  out  in  persistent  en- 
deavour to  improve  the  city  slums,  or  it  may  tax  its  resources  to  a 
perilous  excess  in  preaching  muscular  Christianity,  One  is  sometimes 
inclined  to  envy  the  quiet  parish  living  of  a  parson  who  has  simply  to 
go  in  and  out  and  give  a  steady  attention  to  his  flock,  and  yet  one 
does  not  always  know  what  disappointed  hopes,  what  tasks  unaccom- 
plished, what  weariness  and  what  heart-bre^  may  haunt  the  favoured 
spot.  It  may  be  that  the  parson  has  no  taste  for  his  lot,  has,  on  the 
contrary,  simply  given  himself  up  to  it  as  the  only  thing  left  to  a  foiled 
ambition.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  quest  of  pathetic  though  instruc- 
tive interest  to  find  out  how  many  men  have  got  into  the  sphere  that 
seems  to  themselves  the  one  for  which  they  are  specially  adapted. 
Probably  nine-tenths  would  be  found  at  least  dissatisfied  if  not 
thoroughly  disappointed.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Charles 
Tennyson  Turner  felt  himself  in  the  wrong  place ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  possible  to  look  upon  him  as  fairly  realising  Chaucer's  ideal — 
one  who  would  not  lightly  run  hither  and  thither  seeking  preferment. 

But  dwelte  at  boom,  and  kepte  wel  his  folde, 

So  that  the  wolf  ne  made  it  not  myscarye ; 

Ho  was  a  schepherde  and  no  mercenarie. 

He  had  entered  the  Church,  then,  because  of  bis  love  of  the  work 
to  be  done  in  such  a  sphere,  and  not  simply  as  a  last  resource,  or  on 
the  ground  that,  while  the  return  for  the  work  done  would  supply 
daily  bread,  the  leisure  to  be  had  would  (according  to  Coleridge's  idea) 
be  so  much  real  gain  for  literary  enterprise.  What  we  feel  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  pastoral  and  the  poetii^  work  progressed  togetfaa ; 
that  the  preacher  received  an  impulse  from  the  poet's  moods,  while 
the  pastoral  experience  contributed  steadily  to  the  resources  of  the 
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BODneteer.  Indeed,  the  poetry  of  Charles  Tennyson  is  an  excellent 
illuBtration  of  the  fact  that  the  observing  intuitive  soul  is  face  to 
face  with  poetry  under  any  circumstances. . :  He  liked  his  parish  work, 
DO  doubt ;  but  he  liked  it  none  the  less,  but  probably  idl  the  more, 
hecause  it  was  so  suggestive  to  him  in  his  retirement  and  when 
dwelling  with  his  own  ideas.  We  cannot  think  of  him  in  a  city 
charge— not  because  he  would  not  have  found  even  there  material  for 
his  genius  to  dwell  upon  and  beautify,  but  because  the  literary  out- 
come of  his  life  is  such  as  finally  to  identify  him  with  rural  scenes 
and  interests.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  even  if  he  had  not  been  a  country 
clergyman,  he  would  have  written  poetry ;  while  there  cannot  at  the 
same  time  be  a  doubt  that  his  poems  are  what  they  are  very  much 
because  of  his  ostensible  profession. 

The  accidents  that  produce  literature  would  form  an  interesting 
chapter  of  themselves.  There  is  a  deeper  view  to  take  of  Ealeigh's 
history  of  the  world  than  that  of  the  preacher,  tliat  it  is  an  example 
of  the  blessed  uses  of  adversity.  We  are  all  labouring  to  defy  or  to 
mould  our  circumstances,  and  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  success 
marks  the  heroism  of  each.  Shakespeare  strove  with  manifold  dis- 
advantages, and  triumphantly  scaled  the  heights ;  Milton  saw  with 
the  inner  eye  after  his  bodily  vision  was  hopelessly  gone ;  Cowper  had 
to  wrestle  with  a  hideous  nightmare  of  a  nervous  system,  and  found 
a  refuge  in  poetry ;  the  passion  of  Bums  surged  and  rolled  forth  in 
fervent  lyrics,  despite  unsuccessful  farming  and  the  troubles  of  itine- 
rant gauging ;  and  Southey  had  to  produce  much  of  his  finest  work 
under  the  stern  pressure  of  family  necessities.  The  placidity  with 
which  Wordsworth  was  able  to  move  about  and  accomplish  the  special 
task  for  which  he  was  fitted  exhibits  a  moral  character  of  its  own,  for 
is  it  not  clear  that,  but  for  the  admirable  turn  things  seemed  to  take 
for  him,  he  would  have  been  sadly  at  a  loss  what  to  do  ?  In  the  case 
of  Charles  Tennyson  also  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  successful 
moulding  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself,  and  the 
career  is  so  well  rounded  that,  looking  at  it  after  the  event,  one  feels 
unable  to  say  what  other  would  have  been  fitting  or  even  possible. 
He  began  his  career  at  school  as  scholar  and  poet ;  at  the  university 
the  character  was  developed  and  confirmed,  and  scholar  and  poet  he 
continued  to  the  end.     Once  more  Chaucer's  words  will  suit  him — 

But  riche  be  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a  lemed  man,  a  clerk 
That  Cristes  gonpel  trewely  wolde  preche; 
His  parischens  devoutly  wolde  he  teche. 

It  is  this  character  of  a  thoroughly  earnest  worker  and  thinker 
that  invariably  presents  itself  to  us  as  we  read  the  sonnets.  There  is 
in  every  one  of  them  a  singular  depth  of  sincerity ;  the  poet's  heart 
is  invariably  in  his  work,  and  every  new  poem  is,  as  it  were,  a  fresh 
expression  of  a  continued  experience.  The  poet,  it  appears,  was 
doubtful  as  to  his  own  originality,  but  no  one  acquainted  wiUi  the 
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sonnets  of  all  previous  EDgliflh  poets  will  fail  to  see  that  Charles 
TennjsoD's  work,  whatever  its  value  may  be,  staudB  out  unaided  and 
alone.  That  is  to  be  explained,  of  cotiree,  on  the  ground  just  gone 
over,  viz.,  that  he  was  true  to  himeelf,  and  worked  steadily  from  bis 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources.  The  only  previous  po^ 
that  could  have  materially  influenced  him  was  Wordsworth,  and  it  re- 
quires no  greateffort  to  see  that,  though  there  are  afiBni  ties  between  them, 
the  two  are  distinct  in  their  main  attitudes.  One  can  imagine  Charles 
Tennyson,  away  in  the  retreat  of  his  rural  pariah,  dwelling  fondly  on 
Wordsworth,  lingering  over  the  lyrical  ballads,  and  finding  intellectual 
stimulus  and  spiritual  refreshing  in  the  sonnets  on  the  river  Duddon. 
To  such  a  refined  taste  and  exceptional  culture  as  those  of  the  self- 
dependent  Vicar  of  Grasby  meditative  sonnets  like  Wordsworth's 
would  supply  companionship  of  the  best  quality.  Such  a  group  as 
the  Duddon  series  would  serve  him  for  healthy,  bracing  intercourse 
throughout  a  considerable  period  of  leisure.  Yet,  apart  &om  this 
readily-inferred  appreciation,  there  is  nothing  specifically  Words- 
worthian  in  Charles  Tennyson's  own  poetical  attitude.  He  is  like 
Wordsworth  in  finding  poetry  in  his  own  surroundings — in  the  biids 
and  beasts  that  meet  his  observation  in  his  daily  routine,  in  the  vary- 
ing aspects  of  the  landscape,  in  the  fortimes  of  his  neighbours,  their 
occupations  and  their  children,  their  hopes  and  fears,  their  joys  and 
their  sorrows.  But  there  is  an  important  difference  io  the  stand- 
points  of  the  poets.  While  Charles  Tennyson  sees  the  beauty  and  t^e 
pathos  of  what  he  studies,  and  touches  with  gentle  yet  effective  finger 
the  chord  that  runs  from  the  individual  and  agitates  the  pulses  of 
the  general  heart,  Wordsworth  links  his  human  interests  with  those 
of  the  ideal  sphere  into  which  it  is  his  supreme  privilege  and  delight 
to  enter,  and  communicates  the  throbs  of  human  emotion  to  the 
great  bosom  of  Nature.  While  in  Wordsworth  we  find  the  poet  de- 
picting our  relation  to  Nature,  in  Charles  Tennyson  we  see  him  set- 
ting Nature  about  us,  but  at  the  same  time  insisting  on  the  dignity 
-and  the  glory  of  the  human  soul.  Wordsworth,  for  example,  in  the 
twenty-third  of  the  Duddoa  sonnets,  meditates  on  sheep-washing,  and 
trusts  that  the  pastoral  river  will  forgive  what  otherwise  the  observant 
Nature  poet  could  hardly  but  feel  as  an  outrage  upon  the  eternal 
beauty  and  sanctity  of  the  scene.  And  if  so,  runs  the  delicate  ai^ru- 
ment,  then  there  is  a  safe  understanding  bettveen  the  two  factors 
chiefly  concerned,  '  nor  need  wc  blame  the  licensed  joys.'  Charles 
T^inyson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  concerned  for  Nature  mainly  as  an  im- 
portant agent  in  the  elevation  and  true  ennobling  of  the  soul.  Take 
him,  for  example,  where  his  meditative  pathos  is  stirred  into  pas- 
sionate appeal  as  he  thinks  of  a  grand  old  wood  laid  low,  and  so 
Tnuch  thereby  lost  to  the  poetic  dreamer  and  maker.  The  Philistines 
have  not,  in  his  view,  disturbed  the  sanctities  of  Nature  so  much  as 
4:hey  have  robbed  the  soul  of  a  fair  opportunity — 

This  fair  haunt 
Of  light  and  shadow,  and  divine  repose, 
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Low.fallec^t  last  beneath  your  ruthless  blows. 
Waits  its  lest  shuue,  the  hammer.     Do  BOt  vaunt 
The  pelf  your  ravage  brimgii  you ;  for  the  ban 
Of  all  the  woods  is  on  yon !     You  have  spared 
No  shelter  for  the  dreams  of  god  or  man. 

Cbailes  Tennyson  had  a  clear  and  loving  eye  for  outward  Nature 
and  her  ways,  but  his  bias  was  not  towards  the  inner  essence  of  her 
delicate  idealism,  nor  was  he  enraptured  into  grave  and  mystic  ado- 
ration in  her  vererable  presence.  He  delighted  in  sunshine  and 
shadow,  he  reflected  on  the  singular  powers  of  flying  rain  and  toss- 
ing breeze,  he  was  much  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  moorland  and 
lea ;  but  all  these  and  their  like  were  for  him  subordinate  and  instru- 
mental, not  BO  much  guiding  to  ideal  retreats  and  spiritual  forces 
bidden  away  within  and  behind  themselves,  as  co-operating  with  the 
Individual  soul  towards  the  highest  culture  and  the  energies  of  pure 
Being.  Nor  is  his  attitude  simply  that  of  a  moral  disciplinarian  or 
an  ingenious  artist  of  didactic  allegories.  To  leave  such  an  impresBion 
as  that  would  be  to  entirely  misrepresent  the  poet.  His  strength  lies 
in  that  pure,  healthy  sentiment  which  depends  on  close  and  energetic 
association,  and  is  illustrated  rather  in  meditative  gravity  than  in 
conclusive  and  axiomatic  dogma.  Undoubtedly  there  is  a  moral  bias 
in  these  sonnets,  but  it  never  degenerates  into  monotonous  advocacy 
or  morbid  appeal.  Nature's  impressions  on  the  poet's  mind  are  sharp 
and  decisive,  and  tbey  are  invariably  depicted  so  as  to  arrest  and  hdd 
the  reader ;  they  are,  moreover,  inspiring  and  suggestive,  and  the 
feelings  and  reflections  that  arise  out  of  them  are  natural  and  of 
pure  and  sterling  quality.  There  is  a  tendency  among  readers  to  be 
suspicious  of  whatever  savoiui  of  a  moralising  and  didactic  tone — a 
tendency,  too,  that  ia  thoroughly  sane  and  of  a  highly  corrective 
value.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  possible  to  push  this  too  far,  and 
to  insist  even  (it  ma;  be)  on  the  music  of  words  without  their 
meaning.  Now,  songs  without  words  are  often  very  beautiful,  but  is 
it  not  the  case  that  a  large  element  of  their  undoubted  beauty  lies  in 
their  implied  sentiment  and  spiritual  reach  ?  And  it  is  surely  a 
singular  waste  of  Divine  strength  to  linger  with  rapturous  music  over 
a  medley  of  vain  words.  Here,  in  this  charming '  Ceasing  of  the 
Storm,*  we  find  an  interesting  combination  of  steady  intellectual  out- 
look, musical  grace,  and  moral  endeavour,  that  may  be  taken  as  fairly 
representative  of  Charles  Tennyson's  poetical  standpoint : — ■ 

The  storm  had  well-nigh  gone ;  no  fitfnl  blast 
Lifted  the  weeping  wiUow  into  heavem, 
To  let  it  fkll  and  weep  again,  downcast ; 
How  often  is  such  fickle  comfort  given  ! 
How  peaceful  seem'd  the  far  up  floating  rook, 
Crossing  with  jetty  wing  the  full  whit«  cloud, 
Ae  to  ttie  blue  b^ond  his  way  he  took ; 
While,  in  the  grove,  a  lingering  breeze  allow'd 
So.  634  (KO.  csuy.  N.«.)  :,,Gt^^lC 
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The  sight  to  cateh,  'mid  pl&y  of  wind  and  san, 
The  uDcertaiu  shadowB  of  that  woodland  nook. 
Swallowing  tiie  eilent  shafts  of  light  that  run 
Along  the  spider's  thread ;  on  Nature's  book 
I  love  to  pore,  and  mark  what  soars  on  high. 
Or  lurks  in  by-paths  for  the  observant  eye. 

The  delicacy  of  the  suggested  yet  perfectly  distinct  and  legiti- 
.  mate  moral  is  a  remarkable  feature  10  many  of  the  sonnets.  A  tirst 
reading  may  in  some  cases  leave  the  impression  that  the  poet*s 
interest  is  purely  objective,  and  that  his  chief  desire  is  to  direct  the 
attention  towaids  what  in  a  hasty  survey  might  readily  be  over- 
looked. Take,  for  example,  *  The  Moorland  Tree  in  the  Garden.' 
1^  sympathy  appears  at  first  to  be  challenged  for  the  lonely  tree  xa 
its  n^leot — 

At  best  the  Bummer  breeze 
Had  set  thee  floating  on  the  lonely  moor — 
No  human  hearts  to  teach,  no  ej-es  to  please. 

This,  of  itself,  would  be  very  fair  though  sufficiently  commonplaee 
sentiment.  But  at  the  close  a  level  is  reached  for  which  this  hardly 
prepares  as,  and  there  is  a  distinct  satisfaction  left  in  the  reajter'a 
siind,  in  addition  to  the  lasting  impression  of  a  vivid  picture — 

Kind  heaven  foreknew  tiie  boon  we  all  received ; 
For  us  the  moral  of  thy  drooping  boughs — 
And,  for  thyself,  how  different  is  thy  lot ! 
From  the  I^re  heath,  skirted  fay  distant  ploughs, 
To  all  this  dear  home-honour  thon  hast  got ; 
Thou  good  man's  model,  lowly  though  fnll-leaved  ! 

A  findy-conceived  and  beautifully-worked  sonn^  faces  that  just 
quoted,  and  is  a  simile  entitled  '  In  and  out  of  the  Pinewood.'  It  is 
a  vivid  picture  of  an  evening  drive  along  a  woodside,  while 

The  star  of  eve  ran  glimpsing  through  the  grove ; 

and  the  parallelism  suggested  is  that  of  some  bright  thought  that 
seems  to  come  and  go,  half  willing  to  take  full  shape  and  be  recog- 
nised in  its  perfection  and  beauty,  yet  impeded  by  certain  cares  and 
untoward  circumstances,  and  steadfastly  awaiting  its  opportunity — 

As  some  fur  thought,  of  heavenly  light  and  force, 
Will  move  and  flaah  behind  a  transient  screen 
Of  dim  expression,  glittering  in  its  course 
Through  many  loop-holes,  tUl  its  face  is  seen. 

The  same  attitude  of  steady,  pensive  reflection — always  fresh  and 
substantial,  and  certain  to  be  stimulating  to  the  patient  and  capable 
reader — may  be  traced  throughout  the  majority  of  these  well-knit  and 
compact  studies.    The  moon  struggling  with  adverse  shadows,  and 
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ultimately  reappearing  in  calm  and  pure  dig;nity,  to  hold  on  her  per- 
fect way,  Buggests  the  soul  labonring  under  the  dire  forces  of  sin,  and 
at  length  rising  perfect  and  unsullied  in  the  grand  movement  of 
ineffable  Christian  endeavour.  It  is  Spenser's  sweet  theme  of  Virtue 
giving  herself  light  '  through  darknesae  for  to  wade,'  set  to  a  higher 
note,  and  suggestively  insisted  on.  The  '  bee  wisp,*  kept  by  the 
poet  to  brush  the  stray  bees  &om  his  window  panes  and  give  them 
the  chance  of  freedom,  affords  him  tlie  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
wayward  insects,  impatient  under  bis  kind  attentions,  to  the  wilful 
and  petulant  human  being  tbat  frets  under  the  directing  hand  of 
Providence.  The  'Barmouth Sea  Bridge,'  though  pbenomenal  enough 
and  wonderfully  illustrative  of  mortal  genius,  is  yet  less  potent  for 
the  truly  poetic  and  philosophic  observer  than  those  uttered  inspira- 
tions tbat  bridge  the  g^lf  between  Time  and  Eternity — 

Brave  songs  may  raise  a  people  eore-depreet, 
And  knit  its  atrength  together  for  the  strife 
With  foreign  foee,  or  subtle  atateenum's  art : 
Sweet  hymns  have  lifted  many  a  dying  heart 
Above  the  world,  and  sped  the  passing  life 
Across  the  waters  to  tlie  land  of  reet  I 

The  freshness  and  thoroughness,  however,  of  Charles  Tennyson's 
inspiration,  tbe  reach  and  quickness  and  d^icacy  of  hb  sympathy, 
the  sure  penetration  and  truthful  force  of  his  outlook,  are  nowbere 
better  seen  than  when  he  is  face  to  &ce  with  some  common  and 
apparently  trifling  experience.  He  finds  poetry  in  untrodden  ways, 
and  glorifies  themes  that  would  never  be  discovered  by  the  ambitions 
versifier.  He  is  with  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  in  force  of  happy  dis- 
covery. The  ordinary  occurrences  of  bis  daily  routine  are  for  him 
ideas  as  well  as  ikcts,  and  there  is  continual  fresh  romance  in  all  tbe 
little  incidents  of  his  neighbourhood.  A  sparrow  trampling  on  a 
sparkling  dewdrop,  as  it  strives  for  its  share  of  crumbs  thrown  fVom 
the  parsonage  door;  a  cuckoo  discovered  gadding  in  a  wayside 
hedge,  and  disproring  the  theory  as  to  the  'wandering  voice;'  a 
starving  hare  in  a  snowstorm  coming  up  with  boldness  engendered  of 
need  to  seek  food  in  his  garden ;  a  brood  of  nightingales  hatched, 
through  an  ingenious  device  of  the  poet,  by  an  unconscious  and 
devoted  thrush ;  a  newly-drowned  spaniel  found  '  in  roving  o'er  the 
beach,'  and 

The  shining  wKters  kissed  him  as  he  lay — 

these,  and  many  others  such  as  these,  are  the  subjects  of  finely  descrip- 
tive, charmingly  playful,  and  richly  reflective  sonnets.  Like  Crilbert 
White  of  Selbome  he  finds  in  his  own  surroundings  ample  room  and 
verge  enough  for  continuous  and  protracted  observation  and  study, 
and  like  him,  too,  he  fondly  and  reverentially  notes  results-— only  in 
hia  case  the  reports  are  those  of  philosophic  poet  rather  than  poet- 
naturalist.     Hia  eyes  and  ears  are  invariably  alert  and  serviceable  to 
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bis  energetic  mood,  and  be  iB  watchful  over  times  and  seasons,  Thie 
is  how  he  is  aflected  by  '  The  Krat  Week  in  October' — 

Once  on  an  autumn  day,  as  I  reposed 
Beneath  a  noon  beam,  [nJlid  yet  not  doll. 
The  branch  above  my  head  dipt  itself  full 
Of  that  white  sonshine  momently,  and  cloeed  ; 
Wiiile,  ever  and  anon,  the  aahen  keys 
Dropt  down  beside  the  tamieh'd  hollyhocks. 
The  scarlet  crane'8-bill,  and  the  faded  stocks, 
Flnng  &om  the  shuffling  leahge  by  tbe  breeze. 
How  wistfully  I  marked  the  year's  decay. 
Forecasting  all  the  dreary  wind  and  rain ; 
"Twas  the  last  week  the  swallow  would  remain — 
How  jealously  I  watched  his  circling  play  I 
A  few  brief  hours,  and  he  would  dart  away, 
Ifo  more  to  turn  upon  himself  again. 

There  is  nothing  cuDventional  in  the  moods  of  Charles  Tennysm. 
His  individuality  is  rigorous  and  sterling,  his  outlook  long  and  clear 
and  decided.  He  is  not  hampered  in  his  expression  by  a  ciaed  of 
painfully  sentimental  ezclusiveness,  but  is  ready  to  recognise  what- 
ever comes  within  bis  sweep  if  only  it  be  noble  and  true.  He  finds  a 
pathetic  interest  in  the  forlorn  scarecrow  out  in  the  winds  and  the 
rain,  after  his  steadfast  service  has  been  rendered ;  he  has  a  passing 
tender  thought  for  the  melancholy  cattle  severed  from  fresh  pastures 
and  huddled  together  in  a  railway  truck,  on  the  swift,  path  to  their 
doom;  while  he  listens  without  impatience  to  the  monotonoos  opera- 
tion of  a  neighboiuring  hydraulic  ram,  and  views  with  quickened  and 
appreciative  interest  the  marvellous  activities  of  a  ateam  threshing- 
machine.  Scholar  as  he  was,  too,  he  was  always  able  to  sally  fortii 
into  the  fields  of  literature,  and  return  with  interesting  diBCOveries. 
Nor  did  he  abhor  the  onward  movement  of  events,  and  shudder  at  the 
thought  that  his  own  time  was  making  an  average  contribution  to 
history.  His  three  vigorous  sonnets  on  'England's  Honour*  are 
BufiBcient  proof  that  national  interests  found  a  close  and  shrewd 
observer  in  the  reflective  sonneteer  of  G-rasby,  It  would  have  cut 
him  to  the  quick  to  be  thought  one  of  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  in  a 
time  of  perilous  suspense,  to  be  detected  in  the  act  of  encouraging  a 
'  dishonourable  peace,' 

For  fear  the  stirring  gun-smoke  should  invade 
Our  marts,  or  smutch  our  commerce  here  and  there. 

And  all  this  was  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  quiet,  uneventful  life  he 
led,  with  the  tender  delicacy  that  enabled  him  to  watch  glorious 
sunsets,  and  note  the  ways  of  tiny  birds,  and  meditate  (in  some  of 
his  most  beautiful  sonnets)  on  the  sweet  innocence  of  children  and 
the  holy  beauty  of  maidens,  and  muse  upon  the  *  wind  on  the  ooni,' 
as  well  a?  upon  the  subtle  raysteries  of  '  art  and  &ith.'    It  was  aU 
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included  in  that  manifold  activity  vhich  is  characteristic  of  the  true 
pastor — one  whose  anxieties,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  are  above  all 
for  those  entrusted  to  his  care.  At  dawn,  at  noontide,  and  at  eve 
he  is  devoted  to  them. 

And  through  the  midniglit  air 
Sends  holy  ventures  to  the  throne  above ; 
His  very  dieama  are  fiuthful  to  his  prayer. 
And  fallow,  with  closed  eyes,  the  path  of  love. 

Tdohas  Bathe. 
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The  Hotbe  of  Commons, 

rhas  been  the  misfbrtuDe  and  not  the  fault  of  the  present  Ministry 
that  during  their  tenure  of  office  they  have  had  in  home  affairs 
to  deal  mainl;  with  matters  which  were  nob  prominently  before  the 
electors  at  the  time  of  tbeir  accession  to  power.  As  to  the  causes  of 
the  decisive  verdict  the  country  gave  last  year  opinions  natuiallj 
differ.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  vast  Badical  reaction ;  according; 
to  others,  a  general  alarm  at  the  tendency  of  the  adventurous  policy 
of  Lord  Seaconsfield's  Cabinet  in  India,  in  South  Africa,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Europe ;  while  according  to  others  it  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  maf^c  spell  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  in  Midlothian. 
It  ia  probaUe  that,  with  the  majority  of  the  electors,  disg^t  with  the 
past  had  more  influence  on  their  decision  than  hopes  for  the  future. 
The  barrenness  of  legislation  during  six  years  of  Tory  rule  might 
have  excited  their  contempt,  but  what  stirred  them  to  the  depths  was 
the  danger  of  any  longer  trusting  the  executive  power  to  those  who 
had  so  mismanaged  affairs  in  Afghanistan  and  Zululand.  The  zeal  of 
some  might  have  been  increased  by  the  long  list  of  reforms  which  the 
present  Prime  Minister  displayed  in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine ; 
but  with  regard  to  most  of  these  projects  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  had  occurred  to  anyone  except  the  writer  himself.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  certain  that  while  the  Foreign,  Indian,  and  Colonial 
policy  of  the  present  Government  have  fully  Justified  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  constituencies,  the  home  policy  fore- 
shadowed by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  some  others  of  the  Liberal  lefulers  in 
1880,  has  been  retarded  and  actually  placed  in  the  background  by 
circumstances  that  were  little  thought  of  prior  to  the  general  election. 
The  first  unexpected  difficulty  that  came  across  their  path  was 
created  by  one  who  was  speciaUy  returned  to  support  their  policy. 
The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  return  was  to  promote  Liberal 
reforms ;  yet  up  to  the  present  he  has  stood  in  the  way  of  them  by 
consuming  a  vast  amount  of  the  public  time  over  difficulties  which 
he  himself  created,  and  it  Is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  in  the  future 
he  will  be  as  great  an  obstruction  as  he  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
two  Coercion  Acts,  the  passing  of  which  occupied  half  of  last  session, 
were  certainly  not  anticipated  in  April  1880,  and  at  that  time  no  one 
expected  that  even  the  Irish  Land  Act  would  have  consumed  ao  much 
of  the  time  of  Parliament  as  it  has  done.  Were  the  Premier  to  look 
back  to  his  article  in  the  magazine  referred  to,  and  compare  its  hopeful 
aspirations  with  the  work  actually  done,  he  might  appropriately  reflect 
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on  the  vanity  of  human  wishes.  The  third  aeeeioo  of  the  Parliament 
that  was  to  work  wonders  is  about  to  commence,  and  scarcely  one  of 
the  well-nigh  forty  meauures  that  an  eager  country  was  nrgently 
demanding  have  been  passed.  The  Ministry  think  they  have  di»- 
covered  the  cause  of  their  legislative  titcrility,  and  couaequeatly  tht 
chances  are  that  the  third  session  of  Parliament  will,  like  the  first 
and  the  second,  be  occupied  with  work  which  was  not  brought  jvo^ 
minently  to  the  notice  <^  the  cooBtituents  at  the  lash  election,  vboi 
not  a  single  vote  was  given  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  grovnd  of  a 
desire  for,  or  an  objection  to,  the  reform  of  Parliamentary  prooedtire. 

That  the  reform  in  the  present  procedure  is  to  be  vigorously 
dealt  with  on  the  earliest  possible  occasion  there  can  no  longer  he  any 
doubt.  It  was  the  one  bit  of  the  Ministerial  pi(^;ramnie  for  the 
future  which  the  Prime  Minister  unveiled  at  the  Chiildhall  banquet 
on  the  ninth,  and  its  importance  was  accentuated  from  the  fact  that 
the  Speaker — a  personage  supposed  to  be  neutral  and  non-poUtioal — • 
supported  the  Government  suggestion.  It  is  time  for  all  those  who 
value  the  institutions  of  their  coimtry  to  consider  as  to  what  may  be 
^e  nature  and  effect  of  the  proposed  reform. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  have  already  adverted  to  an  ably  written 
article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrieon ;  but  as  we  then  endea* 
voured  to  point  out,  he  had  mistaken  the  cause  of  the  defects  in 
parliamentary  government,  and  the  consequence  was,  bis  almost 
revolutionary  remedies  would  not  apply.  According  to  Mr.  Hairison 
it  has  been  the  tendency  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ever  since  tiie 
passing  of  the  great  Keform  Act,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  to 
become  more  and  more  plebeian,  and,  in  his  opinion,  this  tendency 
would  increase  rather  than  decrease,  and  the  consequence  woold  be 
that  much  more  stringent  rules  would  be  necessary  to  keep  a  Uonsa 
80  composed  in  order  than  were  for  the  same  House  when  it  was  made 
up  mainly  of  the  scions  of  noble  and  county  families.  Whatever 
amount  of  speculative  truth  there  may  be  in  this  proposition,  it  is 
certain,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  80-«alled 
plebeian  members  have  been  the  best  behaved,  and,  if  stringent  rules 
are  requisite  for  any  beside  the  Irish  faction,  they  are  for  those  who 
have  1^  all  the  advantages  of  noble  and  gentle  birth  as  well  as  of 
an  education  at  one  or  other  of  our  chief  public  schools.  But  really 
it  is  the  Irish  faction  that  for  the  last  eight  years  have  been  tiie  main 
cause  of  the  dilatotiness  of  parliamentary  work.  What  is  now  known 
as  Obstmction  may  have,  on  occatdon,  been  resorted  to  by  memben  of 
both  the  great  parties  of  State,  but  it  has  never  been  systematically 
and  avowedly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  parliamentary 
government  contemptible  if  not  impossible.  Yet  this  is  tbe  purpow 
of  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell,  and  it  seems  useless  to  attonpt  tc 
dispute  the  &ct.  That  many  important  reforms  and  many  remedial 
measures  are  necessary  for  Ireland  is  admitted  by  all  members  of  liw 
Liberal  party,  but  these  reforms  and  measures  will  never  satisfy  Me, 
Pamell  and  his  supporters.     They  want  separation  for  their  country 
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from  England,  and,  knowing  that  they  cannot  accompluli  their  object 
by  force,  they  endeavour  to  make  use  of,  or,  as  we  should  say,  to  abnse 
constitutional  forms,  to  render  government  impossible.  England  has 
accorded  them,  as  representatives  of  Irish  constituencies,  a  place  in  that 
Parliament  which  is  summoned  year  by  year  to  watch  the  due  executicai 
of  the  present  laws  and  to  make  fresh  ones  when  required,  but  they 
come  with  a  fixed  determination  to  prevent  the  very  Parliament  of 
which  they  are  members  from  performing  its  functions.  These 
gentlemen,  in  number  somewhere  about  thirty,  are  no  hypocrites. 
They  make  no  pretence  of  care  or  r^;ard  for  the  honour  of  \h&  House 
to  which  they  belong,  nor  do  they  ever  simulate  any  desire  to  aid  in 
legislation.  In  their  opinion  it  would  be  good  for  their  country  to 
be  separated  from  this.  Being  numerically  weak,  they  resort  to 
the  device  of  making  themselves  a  nuisance,  in  the  hope  that  the 
English  people  will  some  day  be  sick  of  them,  and,  like  Pharaoh  aod 
the  Israelite  be  willing  to  let  them  go. 

Now  this  being  so,  the  question  arises.  Has  the  House  any  power 
to  deal  with  members  acting  in  this  spirit  P  There  is  no  doubt  it  has. 
If  it  has,  should  it  apply  for  fresh  powers  before  it  exhausts  those  it 
has  P  To  expect  any  new  rule  to  put  down  Irish  obstruction  is  an 
idle  dream.  If  lawyers  can  generally  drive  a  carriage  and  four 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  much  more  will  the  sharp  and  inge- 
nious followers  of  Mr,  Pamell  be  able  to  set  at  nought  and  shitk  any 
rulefl  or  orders  the  House  might  make.  No  assembly  of  five  or  six 
.  hundred  men  called  together  for  the  purposes  of  business  can  be 
really  controlled   by  rules,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  a  considerable 

g)rtion  of  them  to  obstruct  and  not  to  carry  on  business.  As  Mr. 
right  said  at  the  Mansion  House  in  August,  the  main  thing  to  be 
depended  upon  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  buginesfl  of  the  House  was 
the  gentlemanly  feeling  of  the  members,  and  by  gentlemanly  feeling 
is  meant  that  give-and-take  feeling  which  men  display  when  they 
meet  tt^ther  with  the  same  object  in  view,  though  their  opinions  as 
to  the  canying  out  of  the  object  may  differ.  With  the  Irish  faction 
the  object  in  view  is  not  the  same.  The  object  of  the  great  maj(nity 
of  the  members,  including  all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  mem- 
bers, and  two  out  of  three  at  least  of  the  Irish  members,  is  to  cany 
on  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland ;  but  the 
object  of  this  faction  is  to  prevent  this  government,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  separation.  To  us  there  appears  but  one  adequate  remedy, 
and  that  is,  the  suspension  of  any  member  while  he  openly  acts  in  this 
spirit. 

That  the  House  has  the  power  either  of  suspending  or  expelling 
a  member  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  it  can  do  so  by  a  bare  majority. 
Members  who  have  been  proved  guilty  of  any  crime,  such  as  foigery, 
perjury,  or  conspiracy  to  defraud,  have  been  expelled,  and  in  1857  Sir. 
James  Sadleir  was  expelled  on  the  ground  that  he  had  fled  from 
justice.     Suspension  has  been  reserved  more  for  offences  against  the 

.Cookie 
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House  itself.  Sir  Erskine  May,  in  bis  book  on  'Parliamentary 
Practice,'  gives  many  instances  of  members  wbo  were  suspended 
from  the  year  1641  to  the  year  1692;  and  upon  them  remarks 
that  <  the  temporary  suspension  of  a  member  from  the  servioe  of 
the  House  is  a  modified  form  of  punishment,  by  which  the  rights  of 
electors  are  do  more  infringed  than  if  the  House  exercised  its  un- 
questionable right  of  imprisonment ;' and  on  July  25,  i877,it  was 
laid  down  from  the  chair  of  the  House,  that  any  member  guilty  of 
a  contempt '  would  be  liable  to  such  punishment,  whether  by  censure, 
by  suspension  from  the  service  of  the  House,  or  by  oommitmente,  as 
the  House  may  adjudge.'  The  House  has  rightly  been  very  chary  of 
exercising  its  power  of  punishing  members,  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  it  will  always  be  so.  Though  the  House  is  elected  for  a 
period  of  seven  years,  it  is  almost  as  much  en  rapport  with  public 
feeling  as  if  it  were  elected  annually,  and  it  is  a  certainty  that  it 
would  never  shock  public  opinion  by  abusing  its  power.  If  there 
is  any  virtue  which  its  members  have  pre-eminently,  it  is  that  of 
patience.  No  greater  proof  is  required  of  this  than  is  to  be  found 
in  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Conunittee  appointed 
to  consider  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  despatch  of  public 
business  in  1878.  Their  sixth  recommendation  is, 'That  whenever 
any  member  shall  have  been  named  by  the  Speaker  or  by  the  Chair- 
man of  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  as  disregarding  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Chair,  or  abusing  the  rules  of  the  House  by  persistently 
and  wilfully  obstructing  the  business  of  the  House  or  otherwise,  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  may,  after  the  member  named  shall,  if  he 
desire  it,  have  been  heard  in  explanation,  for  a  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  ten  minutes,  put  the  question,  no  amendment  or  debate 
being  allowed,  that  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of 
the  House  during  the  remainder  of  that  day's  sitting.'  For  making 
this  terrible  recommendation  the  Committee  almost  apologise.  '  It 
will  be  seen,'  they  say, '  that  one  of  their  resolutions  proposes  to  give 
power  to  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  in  case  any  member  appear  to  him  to  be  disregarding  the 
authority  of  the  Chair  or  to  be  abusing  the  rules  of  the  Home,  i&c., 
to  put  to  the  House  or  Committee  (under  certain  conditions)  the 
question  that  such  member  be  suspended  from  the  service  of  the 
House  diiring  the  remainder  of  the  sitting.'  In  coming  to  this  reso- 
lution, they  go  on  to  say, '  Your  Committee  have  borne  in  mind  that 
by  the  common  law  of  Parliament,  as  they  have  been  aseored  by 
high  authority,  such  conduct  as  has  been  above  referred  to  is  a  grave 
offence,  amounting  to  a  contempt  of  the  House,  and  that  it  renders 
any  member  wbo  may  be  guilty  of  it  liable  to  such  censure  or 
punishment  as  the  House  may  think  fit  to  inflict.  They  are  satisfied 
of  the  full  power  of  the  House,  in  the  event  of  any  such  offence 
being  committed,  to  proceed  to  action  against  the  offender ;  but  as 
such  procedure  might  involve  lengthened  debates  and  much  loss  of 
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time  before  a  decision  could  be  arrived  at,  your  Committee  have 
thought  it  their  duty  to  consider  whether  the  House  would  not  do 
well  to  accept  some  prompt  method  <tf  redresriog  an  evil  wliich  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  b^me  serious  if  not  spmdily  chet^ed ;  and 
it  is  with  this  view  that  they  have  passed  the  resolatioa  to  whioh 
reference  has  been  made.' 

Eveu  with  this  ^xylo^tic  timoronsnesa  of  the  Committee,  iJw 
House  was  not  eager  to  adopt  the  recommend^on.  It  was  not  till 
after  much  debating  that  it  became  an  order  of  t^  House  in 
February  of  last  year.  It  was  then  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition, '  that  if  any  member  be  suspended  three  times  in  one  ses- 
sion, under  this  order,  his  suspension  on  the  third  oceasios  riiall 
continue  for  one  week,  and  until  a  motion  has  been  made,  upon 
which  it  shall  be  decided  at  one  sitting  by  the  House  whether 
-  the  suspension  shall  then  cease,  or  for  what  longer  period  it  shall 
continue  ;  .and  on  the  occafiion  of  such  motion  the  member  may,  if  he 
desires  it,  be  heard  in  his  place.' 

It  is  significant  that  while  many  members  have  been  suspended 
once,  and  some  twice^  under  this  order,  none  have  been  a  third  time, 
and  the  moral  is  plain  that  those  to  whom  it  has  been  applied  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  being  suspended  for  a  sitting,  though  they  would 
have  a  strong  objection  to  being  anpended  for  a  week  or  more.  The 
time  wasted  in  suopending  a  number  of  memhen  %x  a  sitting  is  oan* 
siderable,  and  the  pumsbment  is  absolutely  useless.  To  make  tbe 
rule  effective  the  suspension  should  he  in  the  first  iostaace  f<H'  a 
webk  or  month,  and  in  the  seoond  for  the  session.  Had  bu<^  an  order 
as  this  existed  last  session  the  chances  are  that  nobody  would  have 
been  suspended  for  a  week  or  month,  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that 
none  would  have  been  for  the  session.  If  any  had,  they  would  have 
deserved  it,  and  the  example  would  have  been  most  salutary.  There 
can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  those  who  obstruct  business,  not  with 
the  object  of  preventing  tome  particular  measure  &om  passing,  or 
with  the  view  of  gainii^  time,  but  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  render- 
ing the  transactimi  of'  ail  buainflss  impossible,  should  be  suspended 
till  they  come  to  a  better  frame  of  mind;  cuid  tbe  only  question 
which  the  Govenusent  ehoold  well  eonsidei  is  the '  proportion  of 
the  majority  it  should  take.  We  doubt  ourselves  whether  s  bam 
majority  should  do  it,  though  a  bare  majority  has  now  the  power; 
but  a  majority  of  two  or  three  to  one  might  safely  be  entrusted  witii 
the  power. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  power  of  suspension— ra  power  the  House 
already  has,  and  one  which  it  has  ezeroiaed — has  not  been  rseorted  to 
before  any  reform  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  is  to  be  proposed.  In 
our  opinion  it  alone  would  deal  effectually  with,  tiie  spirit  of  wilfid 
obstruction,  and  no  other  rulsB  or  orders  on  the  sabjeot  would  hat* 
been  necessary. 

Obstruction,  however,  is  not  the  sole  causa  of  the  elowneoB^ 
parliamentary   business.       Much    time    is  undoubtedly   wasted  by 
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some  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  much  business  is  thrown  upon 
the  House  which  could  be  better  attended  to  elsewhere.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  formg  of  the  House,  we  believe  that  both  parties 
will  agree  to  any  reform  that  will  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business 
without  infringing  the  rights  of  minorities.  It  le  not  likaly  that 
any  proposals  emanating  from  the  present  Government  will  touch  t^ 
latter.  In  the  debate  on  the  subject  in  February,  1879,  the. rights: 
of  minorities  were  vindicated  by  three  of  the  most  imptntant  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Ministry,  viz.  Lord  Hartington,  Sir  William 
Hareourfc,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke.  The  question  was  one,  aa  the  pre-- 
sent  Home  Secretary  well  remarked,  'whieh  affected  both  parties- 
'  alike ;  it  was  a  question  of  majorities  and  minorities.  A  minority 
ought  to  BO  act  as  if  it  would  one  day  become  a  majority,' and  a  ma- 
jority as  if  it  would  one  day  become  a  minority.  But  if  they  threw 
all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  they  would  de-> 
prive  the  minority  of  its  legitimate  right  of  discusaiou.  The 
Government  bad  a  very  powerful  aim  in  their  majority.  The 
minority  had  also  a  very  powerful  arm  in  their  right  to  object  to  the- 
policy  of  the  Government ;  but  that  was  a  powCT  which  the  Govern- 
ment eonght  very  seriously  to  limit.'  And  both  Sir  Charles  Dilke- 
and  Lord  Hartington  proposed  amendments  limiting  the  efifect  of 
Sir  Stafford  Nor thcote's  proposal  'that  whenever  the  Committee  of ' 
Supply  or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stands  on  tlie  first 
order  of  the  day  on  a  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  -chair' 
without  putting  any  question.'  Lord  Hartington  showed  clearly 
what  were  the  remedies  that  would  find  favour  with  him  wh^i  he- 
said  that  *  the  House  had  a  great  deal  more  business  to  deal  with — ■ 
some  of  it  of  a  vny  important  and  some  of  it  of  an  extremely  non-> 
important  character — ^than  it  was  able  thoroughly  to  discuss,'  while 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  thought  it  '  essential  to  the  privileges  of  the  Houses 
that  the  ancient  theory  of  discussing  grievances  before  granting 
supply  should  be  preserved.  It  was  one  of  the  most  valnable  parts; 
of  our  parliwnentary  constitution.'  The  minority  of  that  time  is  the 
majority  of  to-day,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  its- 
members  have  altered  their  opinions.  The  House  has,  as  Lord 
Hartington  observed,  too  much  work,  and  the-  question  is  how 
this  burden  ef  buBinesB  can  be  lightened.  One  obvioos  way  is  to: 
carry  on  the  work  of  decentralisation  and  incieaae  the  powers  of' 
local  bodies.  Local  self-govemmgnt  is  t^e  foundation  of  this  eounti;  V 
contentment,  and  the  aim  of  all  government  should  be  to  encourage-, 
and  increase  it.  At  present  it  is  confined  to-  the  towns,  and  one  of 
the  most  essential  and  valuable  reforms  the  present  Government  ean> 
cany  out  is  to  apply  to  the  counties  that  principle  of  govemmeidi' 
which  has  answered  so  well  in  the  towns.  It  is  not  necessary  to  aboset 
or  find  fai^t  with  the  present  possessors  of  power  in  the  comities  b> 
justify  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  government.  However  well  the 
magistrates  may  carry  on  the  management  of  the  different  counties, 
and  however  careful  and  economical  they  may  be  in  the  expenditure 
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of  the  ratepayers'  money,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  counties  are 
not  self-governing,  and  ve  beliere  it  would  be  far  better  for  the 
farmers  and  the  ratepayers  and  the  country  gentlemen  tbemselrea  if 
they  were.  The  country  gentlemen  themselves  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  fact  that  they  would  imder  a  reformed  system  be  elected 
as  members  of  a  Council  or  Board,  instead  of  holding  office,  as  they 
now  do,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Every  country 
gentleman  who  is  fit  for  the  place  of  governing  would  be  sure  to  be 
elected,  and  far  larger  powers  of  government  would  be  conferred  on 
an  elected  body  than  can  now  be  given  to  magistrates  assembled  at 
quarter  Bessions.  Each  county  should  have  a  Parliament  of  its  own, 
elected  on  a  broad  basis,  and  much  of  the  local  work  now  done  by 
the  Imperial  Parliament  might  safely  be  entrusted  to  the  county  one. 
There  is  one  strong  objection  which  landlords  may  have  to  it,  but  it 
ought  not  to  have  much  weight.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  onepanacea 
for  agricultural  distress,  in  the  opinion  of  many  landlords,  is,  rates  in 
aid.  The  Imperial  Treasury  is  looked  to  as  the  paternal  pocket  &om 
which  money  to  relieve  local  rates  should  always  be  abstracted.  Tbe 
less  this  idea  is  encouraged  the  better.  Imperial  aid  cannot  be 
given  withoat  Imperial  control,  and  Imperial  control  tends  to  cen- 
tralisation with  its  evils,  and  outs  directly  the  ground  irom  under 
self-government.  Granting  aid  to  tbe  prisons  and  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  visiting  justices,  was,  in  our  opinion,  a  step  in  tbe 
wrong  direction,  and  upon  mature  consideration  neither  the  landed 
gent^  nor  the  fanners  will  be  prepared  to  baiter  away  their  right  to 
manage  their  own  local  affairs  for  the  mess  of  pottage  of  a  few  pennies 
less  in  the  pound  of  rates.  What  is  wanted  is  more  power  in  the 
counties  and  less  in  the  central  G-ovemment,  and  any  measure  for  giving 
this  will  tend  to  improve  the  government  of  the  counties,  and  also 
considerably  lessen  the  work  of  Parliament.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  most  prominent  place  in  the  nest  Queen's  Speech  will  be  given  to  a 
measure  for  the  reform  of  county  govenunent,  and,  if  carried,  it  will 
affect  considerably  the  state  of  public  business  in  the  House  of 
G(nnmon8. 

The  work  of  the  House  may  also  be  lightened  by  its  bulk  being 
more  systematically  classified,  and  a  lai^r  portion  of  it  than  at  pre- 
sent being  submitted  to  Committees.  The  House,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
cumbrous  machine  to  setUe  matters  of  detail.  All  matters  affecting 
principles  should  be  submitted  to  the  whole  House,  but  when  they 
are  agreed  upon,  the  mode  of  giving  effect  to  them  could  be  better 
settl^,  not  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  but  a  Committee 
of  more  limited  dimensions.  No  doubt  some  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  as  to  who  should  constitute  the  Committee.  Some  regu- 
lation should  be  adopted  by  which  members  interested  in  particular 
measures,  and  having  ammdmenta  to  propose,  shouhl  form  part  of 
auoh  Committees,  and  a  full  opportunity  should  be  given  for  discuss- 
ing any  bill  so  settled  in  Committee,  on  report  or  on  the  third 
reading. 
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A  vast  saving  of  the  time  of  Parliament  migbt  be  effected  by  an 
Order  wbich  would  keep  alive  Bills  that  bad  been  dlEcusBed  but  not 
passed  or  tbroim  out  from  the  end  of  one  Session  to  the  b^inning  of 
another.  As  things  now  stand,  a  number  of  Bills  are  proposed  and 
debated  fnllj,  and  pass  their  second  reading,  and  then  in  July  and 
August  the;  are  slaughtered  with  the  innooents,  and  the  whole  of  the 
time  that  has  been  devoted  to  them  is  absolutely  wasted.  There  is 
no  conceivable  reason  why  this  should  be,  nor  is  there  any  reason 
why  Bills  that  have  passed  their  third  reading  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons  should  not  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  session.  As  things  now  stand 
some  Bills  are  passed  a  second  time  for  any  number  of  successive 
years,  and  what  is  called  their  principle  is  assented  to  and  affirmed  - 
by  the  House,  but  with  no  practical  result,  as  there  is  never  time  to 
discuss  them  in  Committee  during  the  session  in  which  they  have 
been  read  a  second  time.  The  consequence  is,  the  discuseioD  and  de- 
bate has  to  be  repeated  all  aver  again,  and  the  time  that  is  thus 
wasted  is  incalculable.  Not  only  is  time  wasted  in  discussing  the 
same  matter  over  again,  but  the  knowledge  that  a  certain  amount  of 
delay  will  prevent  a  Bill  getting  into  Committee,  is  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  those  who  oppose  it  to  cause  as  much  delay  as  possible,  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  be  sacrificed  with  others  as  the  irresistible  hot  days 
of  August  draw  near.  A  simple  rule  that  the  autumn  recess  between 
the  prorogation  of  the  session  and  the  commencement  of  the  next 
should  have  no  more  effect  than  tbe  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  recess, 
but  that  at  tbe  comm^icement  of  the  n^t  session  tbe  skeins  of  legis- 
lation should  be  taken  up  exactly  as  they  were  left  at  the  prorc^tion, 
would  effect  a  very  large  saving  of  time,  and  wonld  in  no  way 
trench  upon  tbe  rights  of  the  minority. 

Much  delay  is  now  caused  by  the  extent  to  which  questioning 
Ministers  has  developed,  and  also  by  the  too  frequent  movements  of 
the  adjournment  of  tbe  House ;  bat  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  either 
of  these  subjects  without  affecting  the  privileges  of  individual  mem- 
bers, and  more  especially  those  belonging  to  the  Opposition  for  the 
time  being.  The  power  of  putting  questions  to  Ministers  is  in  many 
instances  a  most  salutary  one,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  be 
necessary  to  put  any  restraint  upon  it  in  addition  to  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  good  feeling  of  members  themselves.  Personal  vanity 
is  often  suggested  as  the  motive  which  prompts  many  to  rise  in  their 
place  and  give  notice  of  a  question  on  a  certain  day,  and  then,  on 
that  day,  rise  again  and  put  the  question.  At  present,  after  notice 
is  given  of  a  question,  the  question  itself  is  printed,  and  till  this 
Parliament  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for  members  to  rise  and  read 
out  the  question  at  length  to  which  tbe  Minister  was  to  reply ;  but 
now  it  is  usual  for  members  only  to  refer  to  their  question  as  number 
one  or  two  standing  in  their  name.  Now,  if  this  reform  were  carried  a 
little  further,  so  t^t  it  should  not  be  necessary  for  members  to  rise 
from  their  seat  and  give  notice  of  their  question,  or  again  rise  to  ask  it. 
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but  that  it  sbotild  be  sufficient  notice  for  tbem  to  baod  their  queBtion 
in  writing  to  the  proper  clerk  of  the  House,  so  that  it  might  be 
printed  as  at  present,  and  that  Ministers  might  on  the  following,  or 
whatever  day  was  fixed,  give  their  answers  without  it  being  incum- 
bent upon  the  member  to  rise  and  ask  it  formally — not  only  would  a 
large  amount  of  time  be  saved,  but  the  temptations  to  personai  vanity 
would  be  oonaiderably  diminiBhed.  Some,  at  least,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  actuated  by  these  motives  would  not  care  to  question  imlese 
they  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  themselves  before  the  notice  of 
the  House,  and  also  of  hearing  the  sound  of  their  own  voices.  With 
regard  to  moving  the  adjournment  of  a  debate,  tJie  power  it  gives 
to  a  minority  is  very  (Treat,  and  it  is  very  doubtfiil  whether  it  woold 
be  advisable  to  touch  it.  Motions  for  adjournment  of  the  House  or 
of  a  debate  can  be  moved  at  any  time,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
desire  of  the  majoriiy,  th^  can  be  repeated  and  divided  upon  ad 
injiniivm,  by  the  minority.  They  form,  in  the  hand  of  an  obstinate 
and  pertiUacions  minority,  a  weapon  of  immense  force,  and  if  too 
much  abused  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  for  tbe  time 
being  wilt  snatch  it  away.  Up  to  the  present  time,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  has  frequently  been  used  with  great  advantags  to  the  coontiy 
generally,  and  though  in  recent  years  it  has  been  much  abased,  it 
would  probably  be  better  to  try  other  reforms  for  preventing  ob- 
struction before  attempting  to  interfere  with  this  valuable  arm  of 
the  minority  for  the  time  being.  It  was  well  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Business  in  1878,  and  tbe  only  recommendatiwi 
they  made  is  the  following :  *  That  when  a  motioa  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  or  of  a  debate,  or  for  reporting  progress  in 
Committee,  or  for  tbe  Chairman's  leaving  the  chair,  has  been  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  not  less  IMn  two  to  one,  and  has  beat 
fiupported  by  a  minority  of  less  than  twenty  members,  then,  if  the 
same  main  question  is  before  the  House  or  the  C<«amittee,  anotba' 
motion  should  be  made  for  adjournment,  Mr.  Speaker  or  tbe  Chair- 
man may,  if  he  thinkl  fit,  instead  of  directing  the  "  Ayes  "  to  go 
into  one  lobby  and  the  "  Noes "  into  the  other,  call  upon  tiie 
*'  Ayes  "  to  rise  in  their  places,  and  if  the  number  of  "  Ayes "  shall 
then  appear  to  be  less  than  twenty,  and  if  it  also  appear  to  Mr. 
fipeaker  or  the  Chairman  that  the  "Noes"  esceed  forty,  tbe  division 
shall  not  take  place,  and  the  motion  shall  be  declared  to  have  been 
lost." 

This  recommendation,  if  carried  out,  would  save  a  quantity  of 
time  which  is  now  taken  up  in  a  useless  perambulation  of  the  lobbies, 
and  might  be  extended  with  advantage  to  other  discussions  besides 
those  on  adjournment. 

The  same  Committee  had  before  tbem  the  question  of  cl^jure, 
but  they  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  its  adoption ;  and  with  the 
views  they  express  the  great  majority  of  people  inside  and  outside 
the  House  will  agree.    There  is  no  chance  of  its  being  proposed  by  a 
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Liberal  Croverament ;  thougt  eome  of  those  who  write  in  support  of 
the  Libeoral  party  Lave  recently  been  looking  rather  fevoiirably  at  it. 
Hie  power  of  closing  a  debate  really  means  the  power  of  the  majority 
to  stifle  discussion,  and  the  objection  to  it  is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  writing  on  this  Tery  snbjeot,  says  that 
*  in  France  the  terrible  decrees  of  urgency,  the  decrees  for  closing 
the  discussion,  may  well  be  remembered  with  dread ;  they  were 
finmed  for  thfe  sabjugation  of  the  minority,  for  the  purpose  of  stifling 
ai^uments  which  were  dreaded.' 

Not  only  would  the  cl^ttfre  place  the  minority  at  the  mercy  of 
the  majority,  but  it  would  considerably  increase  the  power  of 
Ministers  for  the  time  being,  while  it  would  proportionately  diminish 
the  power  of  control  possessed'by  the  House.  A  Minister  with  a  ser- 
vile majority  would  wield  almost  despotic  power.  During  the  six 
years  tlrat  Lord  Beacons6eld  was  in  <M.t,^,  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment was  sufficiently  set  at  nought,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  kept 
in  the  dark  with  regard  to  affairs  in  Afghuiistan,  ^ile  the  Indian 
troops  were  brooght  to  Malta  in  sheer  contempt]  of  the  sanction  of 
the  House.  Had  the  d/ibire  existed  during  this  period  of  Tory  rule, 
there  c&n  be  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  freely  used  to  stifle  debate, 
and  the  Prime  Mim'ster  and  his  colleagues  would  have  been  able 
to  indulge  in  for  higher  flights  of  ambition  than  they  dared  to  do 
without  it.  Of  course  no  true  Liberal  would  hare  any  fear  of  the 
pi^sent  occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench  abusing  any  power  entmsted 
to  them,  but  it  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  certainty  that  they,  or 
men  like  them,  will  always  be  where  they  are.  With  every  inten- 
tion to  benefit  their  country  by  their  labours,  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  mf^e  snch  mistakes  as  would  loosen  their  hold  upon  the  elec- 
tors, and  equally  possilde  that  an  ungrateful  people,  in  a  spirit  of  in 
fotuated  fickleness,  mi^t  place  their  opponents  in  power.  When 
next  in  power,  the  Conservative  party  will  not  have  a  leader  with  the 
8am[ie  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  same  matured  acquaintance 
with  the  English  character,  as  they  had  in  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who, 
with  all  his  faults,  always  endeavoured  to  be  moderate  and  te  act  the 
part  of  the  Opportunist.  With  him  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  ddture  would  have  been  a  weapon  of  great  danger  to  the 
liberties  of  the  House,  and  therefore  to  the  constituencies  at  large ; 
but  what  would  it  become  were  the  leadership  virtually,  if  not  nomi- 
nally, to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Kandolph  Churchill,  and  the 
whole  of  his  party  to  be  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Lord  Salisbury  ? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  depict  Lord  Randolph  as  a  '  gutter  child,'  as  a  cer- 
tain legal  luminary  recently  did,  but  the  mud  that  gutter  children 
throw  is  very  unpleasant,  especially  if  it  sticks,  and  those  who  study 
history  will  find  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  mud 
stirred  up  and  impartially  distributed  hy  the  member  for  Woodstock 
and  that  which  in  his  early  days  the  late  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party  scattered  about ;  it  is  certain  that  when  the  Tories  do  come 
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m  again,  be  will  hold  aa  important  place  on  the  Treasury  bench,  add 
the  fear  la  that  he  will  not  resemble  bis  late  great  leader  as  much  in 
his  prudence  and  moderation  as  he  does  in  the  quality  of  the  '  mud' 
he  usee. 

Practically,  ho'wever,  there  is  no  chance  of  the  dMwre  being  pro- 
posed ;  and  were  it  to  be  by  any  party  there  Would  be  no  chance  of 
its  being  adopted.  To  be  aura,  one  of  the  papers  professing  a  profound 
knowledge  of  what  paGses  in  ministeiial  mind^  has  stated  that  in 
eome  form  or  other  it  is  to  be  proposed ;  and  the  same  paper  added 
that  Parliament  would  be  summoned  to  meet  about  the  middle  of 
January,  so  that  the  reform  in  parliamentary  procedure  might  be 
completed  by  the  eighth  of  February,  and  then  the  House,  unshackled 
by  obstruction,  might  set  to  work  at  the  usual  time  of  meeting  and 
accomplish  an  enormous  amount  of  legislative  labour.  Were  the  first 
statement  of  this  paper  correct,  its  second  shows  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment much  to  be  envied.  If  the  dtttirt  is  proposal  in  any  form 
whatever,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  whatever  time  in  January 
the  debate  upon  it  begins,  it  will  last  till  the  proposal  is  thrown  ou^ 
even  if  it  took  till  August  to  do  it.  The  House  at  the  present  time 
has  a  power  in  its  l^ds  which  has  grown  with  its  growth  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength,  and  which  on  many  occasions  it  has 
exerdeed  with  the  happiest  results  in  oootrolling  and  defeating  the 
designs  of  ambitious  Ministers  of  the  Crown ;  and  merely  because  it 
has  occasionally  been  abused  by  a  few  of  its  members  it  is  not  likely 
to  surrender  it.  If  it  did,  it  would  deserve  the  most  contumelious 
epithets  that  have  been  applied  to  it  by  its  bitterest  opponents. 

The  one  result  its  supporters  might  expect  is  rapid  legislation,  but 
rapid  legislation  does  nob  mean  progress.  Of  all  countries  in 
Europe — and  there  is  no  reason  even  to  except  America — this  countiy 
has,  during  the  present  century,  made  the  most  progress.  There 
have  been  times  when  for  a  brief  period  other  countries,  as  France 
and  perhaps  portions  of  Qermany,  have  seemed  ahead  of  us  in  poli- 
tical liberty,  in  the  distribution  and  management  of  political  power, 
and  in  eiUightened  legislation.  For  in  these  countries,  where 
they  have  a  cWure,  parties  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  a 
clear  sweep  of  the  projects  of  their  opponents,  and  the  moment  the 
popular  vote  has  placed  them  in  office  they  have  tmdone  all  their 
predecessors  have  done,  and  carried  out  to  Uie  letter  the  programme 
they  supported  in  Opposition,  and  the  result  has  invariably  been 
to  cause  a  reaction,  and  others  have  come  into  their  place,  and  witii 
equal  vigour  have  demolished  their  work  too.  It  is  only  too  probaUe 
th&t  this  may  be  the  result  of  M.  Gambetta'a  thoiouglmess  in  France 
now.  With  us  measures  affecting  great  political  principles  are  debated 
year  after  year,  and  sometimes  decade  after  decade,  and  they  are  not 
reduced  to  legislative  Acts  till  pubUo  opinion  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  them ;  but  when  they  are  passed  they  become  permanent,  and  are 
recognised  as  such,  by  whatever  party  happens  to  be  in  power.  In 
1834  the  Nonconformists  of  this  country  utged  four  esaential  refomiS 
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— one  that  tbe  marriage  ceremony  might  be  [>erforraod  iii  their  chapels 
licensed  for  the  purpose;  another  that  church-rates  should  not  be 
■conapulsorj ;  and,  third,  th«t  their  children  might  have  equal  rights  at 
the  Universities  with  those  of  Churchmen ;  and,  fourth,  tliat  they 
might  bur;  their  dead  iti  the  parish  churchyard  with  their  own 
religious  service.  To  the  vefji^preat  majority  of  the  nation  every 
one  of  these  reform:inDW!<eems  just  and  proper;  but,  us  we  know,tbe 
right  of  marrying  in  their  chapels  was  alone  conceded  in  1835,  while 
compulsory  church-rates  were,  not  abolished  till  1869,  and  teste  not 
abolished  at  the  Universities  till  1870;  while  the  right  to  burial  in 
the  churchyards  was  only  acquired  last  year.  It  is  possible  that  a 
Liberal  Ministry  armed  with  the  clStv/re  might  have  passed  all 
these  reforms  in  1855  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  there  would  have  been 
a  violent  reaction,  and  the  chances  are  that  religious  liberty  and  reli- 
gious equality  would  not  have  been  at  this  day  as  advanced  as  they 
are.  The  moral  conveyed  in  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare  is 
as  applicable  to  politics  as  to  any  othdr  kind  of  progress. 

While  it  is  plain  that  no  such  ambitious  schemes  of  revolution- 
ising the  forms  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  those  formulated  by  Mr. 
F.  Harrison,  and  hinted  at  with  approval  in  certain  quarters,  would 
have  a  chance  of  passing  the  Hom^,  it  is  equally  plain  that  there  is 
a  general  desire  by  members  of  both  parties  to  improve  the  working 
'  capacity  of  the  House.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  well  said  at  the  Mansion 
House,  this  is  not  a  party  question,  and  there  ought  to  be  no  party 
-deljate  over  it.  Both  parties  are  equally  jealous  of  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  which  they  are  alike  members,  and  any  reforms  that  will 
increase  its  usefulness,  and  so  add  to  its  dignity  and  power,  without 
trenching  upon  the  rights  of  minorities  or  the  privileges  of  indepen- 
dent members,  are  sure  to  be  favourably  received,  and  would  be  passed 
without  much  delay.  To  waste  a  session  in  the  discussion  of  reforms 
of  the  procedure  of  the  House  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  partisanship  would 
be  the  worst  scandal  of  all,  and  bring  more  contempt  and  ridicule 
OD  Parliament  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  by  obstruction. 

We  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  chief  reform  wanted  is  to 
extend  the  term  of  suspension  from  one  sitting  to  a  week  or  a  month 
for  the  first  offence,  and  the  whole  sesRion  for  the  second.  For  further 
econominng  tbe  time  of  the  House  reforms  might  advantageously  be 
made  by — 

1.  r.iessening  the  amount  of  its  work  by  giving  more  to  local 
bodies. 

2.  Appointing  large  Committees  to  do  some  of  the  work  now 
<lone  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

3.  Regulating  tbe  mode  of  giving  notice  of  and  putting  ques- 
tions to  Ministers. 

4.  Commencing  at  the  beginning  of  a  session  with  the  work  as 
left  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  preceding  session. 
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5.  Partially  limitiDg  the  power  of  adjournment,  as  Eu^^^ed  by 
tbe  Committee  on  Public  Musinesa  in  1S78. 

These  sufr^restions  may  not  be  ambitiouB,  but  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  moderate,  and  consequently  we  believe  they  would  be- 
accepted,  wherran  any  radical  attempt  to  regulate  the  forms  of  the 
Houfie,  as  though  business  were  always  '  urgent,'  would  be  aure  to  be- 
defeated. 
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